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BOOK VI. 


FROM THE CONFERENCE AT YORK, TO THE ACCESSION OF JAMES VI, TO THE THRONE OF 
ENGLAND, 


CHAPTER I. 


THE CONFERENCE AT YORK. 


Tue time for the arrival of the commis- 
sioners at York was now near at hand. Ata 
meeting of Mary’s friends, held at Dumbar- 
ton, on the 12th of September, commission- 
ers were chosen to attend in her name at 
the conference, and the bishop of Ross 
proceeded thence to visit the exiled queen 
at Bolton. She told him that Elizabeth 
had determined to espouse her cause, that 
Murray and his associates had been sum- 
moned to answer for their rebellion, and 
that on their submission and acknowledg- 
ment of their guilt she was prepared to par- 
don them and to take them into favour. 
It was clear that she had no intention to 
allow herself to be placed on her trial upon 
any accusations to be brought forward by 
her subjects. But the bishop at once fore- 
saw the danger to which she was exposing 
herself by this proceeding, and he expressed 
his regret that she had agreed to any con- 
ference in which her adversaries were to be 
accused, assuring her that in their defence 
they would state all they knew, were it ever 
so much to her dishonour, and urging her 
to treat for an accommodation with her 
subjects without the conference, or at all 
events to employ her influence with her 
friends at court to hinder the evil conse- 
quences that might result from it. Mary 
told him that there was no danger, for she 
had already secured the favour of her judges, 
especially of the duke of Norfolk, who was 
VOL, IT. B 


devoted to her cause. It was immediately 
after this interview that Robert Melville ar- 
rived at Bolton, with the copies of the 
queen’s letters to Bothwell, secretly sent to 
her by Lethington, in reply to which she re- 
quested Lethington to do his best. to “stay 
those rigorous accusations.” In the in- 
structions agreed to by the lords and abbots 
assembled at Dumbarton, which are sup- 
posed to have béen drawn up by the bishop 
of Ross, it was determined to say that these 
letters were culled (selected from or garbled) 
by Mary’s enemies in certain substantious 
clauses ; but now, on reflection, Mary seems 
to have thought it better to deny them 
altogether, and accordingly she declared 
that they were forgeries. 

Mary’s own instructions to her commis- 
sioners, resembling closely those which had 
been agreed to at Dumbarton, of which, in 
fact, they were partly a revision, are dated 
on the 29th of September. At the first open- 
ing of the conference they were to declare 
the treasons and rebellions of her subjects, 
and her hopes that they would now be re- 
duced to their obedience by the means of 
her good sister, the queen of England. This, 
she said, she expected would haye been 
done by force, and in that expectation she 
had not solicited the assistance of any other 
prince. But, “her grace thinking it to be 
more meet, that all my causes should be set 
forward by some good dress, rather than by 
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force, her highness desired me also very 
earnestly to suffer her a short space to 
travel (Jabour) with the earl of Murray and 
his adherents, who had submitted their 
whole causes in her hands, to cause them 
repair the wrongs and attemptates com- 
mitted against me, their sovereign, and con- 
trary to their allegiance and duty, and to 
desist and ceasé in times coming, where- 
through I might be reponed (replaced) in 
my realm, authority, and government there- 
of, but (without) any impediment, and by 
her highness’ labour and mean, rather than 
by force of arms; desiring also, that I 
would use her counsel towards the wrong 
and offences committed by them, how the 
same should be repaired to my honour, and 
my clemency be used towards them, by her 
grace’s sight ; and seeing her highness of so 
good mind towards me, I willingly condes- 
cended unto her grace’s desires, willing to 
use her majesty’s counsel towards my sub- 
jects, without prejudice of my honour, es- 
tate, crown, authority and title, as most 
dearest sister and tender cousin to her 
highness.” They were then to show their 
commission, and demand the sight and 
perusal of the commissions of the other 
parties to the conference. “Or (before) ye 
enter in any conference,” Mary continues, 
“ye shall protest, that albeit I be best con- 
tented that the causes presently in difference 
betwixt me and my disobedient subjects be 
considered and dressed (arranged) by my 
dearest sister and cousin the queen’s ma- 
jesty of England, or her grace’s commission- 
ers authorized thereto, before all others, that 
thereby I intend in no wise to recognise 
myself to be subject to any judge on earth, 
in respect I am a free princess, having im- 
perial crown given me of God, and acknow- 
ledge no other superior ; and therefore that 
L, nor my posterity, be in no wise prejudged 
thereby.” Mary’s commissioners were next 
to state the acts of rebellion and treason 
committed by her subjects, carefully con- 
cealing all provocation or cause given on her 
part; and this was to be followed by a new 
protest, “And yet at the ingiving of the 
said i at ye shall declare, that not- 
withstanding I “am willing to cause the 
queen’s highness of England to understand 
the evil behaviour of my subjects towards 
me, yet I will not submit’ my estate, crown, 
authority, nor titles, to any prince or judge 
on earth; but am content to use the queen 
of England’s counsel towards my subjects, 
for the Poe committed by them, in ex. 


tending my clemency towards them allaner- 
lie (oniy.)”’ It is clear from all these cau- 
tions and protests, that Mar} had resolved 
to allow no investigation of her own con- 
duct, and that she was afraid of the accusa- 
tions of her enemies. In the sequel she 
points out to some of the charges she ex- 
ected would be brought forward pa 
er, which she meets by simple denials, évi- 
dently expecting that such denials were to 
be taken as full and sufficient answers. 
Whatever answers her disobedient subjects 
might make to her accusations against them, 
her commissioners were to require in writing. 
If she were accused of being in any way 
culpable of the death of her husband, her 
commissioners were to answer, “under pro- 
testation aforesaid,” that she lamented more 
than any of her subjects that tragedy, and 
that she would have punished the perpetra- 
tors if her subjects would have let her do it 
her own way; but we cannot give any faith 
to her declaration, that she had never re- 
ceived any. intimation of the persons who 
were popularly accused of the crime. “ And 
ye shall affirm surely, in my name, that I 
had never knowledge, art, nor part thereof, 
nor none of my subjects did declare unto 
me, before my taking and imprisonment, 
that they who are now holden culpable and 
principal executors thereof, were the prin- 
cipal authors and committers of the same j 
which if they had done, assuredly I would 
not have proceeded as I did so far.” This 
must allude, at least among others, to Both- 
well, her marriage with whom she excused 
on the old plea, that she did it by the advice 
of her nobles, She then adds in the instruc- 
tions—“In case they allege they have any 
writings of mine, which may infer presump- 
tion against me in that cause, ye shall desire 
the principals (originals) to be produced, 
that I myself may have inspection thereof, 
and make answer thereto. For ye shall 
affirm, in my name, I never writ any thing 
concerning that matter to any oreattre. 
And if any such writings be, they are false 
and feigned, forged and invented by them- 
selves, only to my dishonour and slatider ; 
and there are divers in Scotland, both men 
and women, that can counterfeit my hand- 
writing, and write the like manner of writing 
which I use, as well as myself, and prin- 
cipally such as are in company with them- 
selves, And I doubt not, if I had remained 
In my own realm, but I would have got 
knowledge of the inventérs and writers of 
such writings ere now, to the declaration - 
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of my innocency, and confusion of their 
falsehood.” 

To me it appears that the terms of this 
denial imply the consciousness on the 
part of Mary that the letters and other 
writings were her own, and the way in 
which she meets the danger is a simple 
refusal to allow anybody but herself to 
be a judge of her handwriting, which, 
by the way, all those who have seen her 
letters know to be a very peculiar one. 
Moreover, there is in the latter part of this 
paragraph an implied threat against those 
who should bring such evidence forward ; 
as well as in the paragraph which imme- 
diately follows. ‘In case the earl of Len- 
nox, or any of his name, propose anything 
contrair (against) me, ye shall advertise of 
the same, wherethrough I may cause you 
make answer thereto; and inthe mean time 
ye shall declare his unthankfulness towards 
me, who have been so beneficial to him and 
his, and therefore will not spare to declare, 
for his ingratitude, that thing may tend to 
his disadvantage as shall be given in par- 
ticularly.” Mary had, indeed, intimated on 
more than one occasion, that if the Lennoxes 
brought any charges against her, she would 
declare some secret transactions of theirs 
which would draw upon them the bitter 
hostility of queen Elizabeth. 

Mary directed her commissioners to state 
that her resignation of the crown was ex- 
torted from her by force; and they were to 
declare most emphatically that she refused 
to recognise the acts of the parliaments 
which had been called since she was com- 
mitted to prison in Lochleven. While she 
refused to do anything more than extend 
her clemency towards her subjects, Mary 
authorized her commissioners to agree to 
proposals on the part of England which she 
expected would be made by Elizabeth’s 
commissioners, such as the establishment of 
a lasting alliance between England and Scot- 
land, the acknowledgment of the protestant 
faith as the established religion in the latter 
country, and her leaving the question of suc- 
cession to the English crown to Elizabeth’s 
“love, friendship, and kindness,” in which 
she professed to place greater confidence 
than in any other prince on earth.” 

The tone of these instructions shows an 
evident wish on the part of Mary to hinder 
any direct accusations from being brought 
forwards against her; but a secret intrigue 
was going on by which she hoped to secure 
this object more effectually. We learn the 


particulars of this intrigue from the sub- 
sequent statements of the bishop of Ross 
and from the memoirs of Melville, both of 
whom were intimately concerned in it. The 
duke of Norfolk, one of the most powerful 
of the English nobility, had been led by his 
ambition to aim at the hand of the queen of 
Scots, on her obtaining a divorce from Both- 
well, and he seems to have been encouraged 
by Mary. He had always favoured her 
claims to the English succession, and he was 
now devoted to her cause, and strongly op- 
posed to the investigation which was going 
to take place. Nevertheless, Elizabeth had 
appointed him the chief of her commission- 
ers at York, an appointment which he dared _ 
not refuse, although he entered into se- — 
cret communication with the Scottish queen 
through his sister, the lady Scrope, who 
attended upon her, Mary had acquainted 
the bishop of Ross and Lethington of the 
hopes she had from the duke, and on Le- 
thington’s return to York he obtained, no 
doubt by Mary’s direction, a secret interview 
with him. Norfolk entered at once into 
confidential discourse with him, and ex- 
pressed his astonishment that Murray and 
his friends should so far forget themselves 
as to think of accusing their queen before 
Elizabeth, as though they thought the latter 
was entitled to be a judge or superior over 
Scotland. Lethington expressed the same 
sentiments as the duke, and blamed Murray 
for his weakness, which had allowed him to 
be led into this course, assuring Norfolk that 
the regent was not inclined by his own 
feelings to bring forward the accusation. He 
said that, as far as regarded himself, he was 
there as Mary’s friend, and not as her 
enemy, and that he was ready to do all in 
his power to put a stop to the accusation. 
Norfolk then asked Lethington if he thought 
Murray might be trusted, and having re- 
ceived an answer in the affirmative, he 
endeavoured, in a private conversation, to 
convince the regent of the folly and danger 
of the course he was pursuing. He assured 
him that queen Elizabeth was resolved, come 
what would, to evade the question of the 
succession during her life; but no one 
doubted, he said, that the true title lay in 
the queen of Scots and her son; and he was 
astonished that a man reputed so wise and 
honourable as the regent should go to Eng- 
land for the purpose of blackening the cha- 
racter of his mistress, and thus do as much 
as he could to impair the prospects of her 
family to the succession. He assured him, 
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moreover, that he was entirely deceived in 
imagining that the queen of England would 
ever pronounce sentence in this cause. It 
was true, he said, that he and his colleagues 
were sent there as her commissioners, but 
they were expressly debarred from coming 
to a decision, and Elizabeth had fully re- 
solved to come to no decision herself. He 
urged upon him that he might easily put 
this matter to proof, by requesting an as- 
surance, under the queen’s hand, that when 
he accused Mary, and brought forward his 
proofs, she would pronounce judgment. If 
he obtained this assurance, he might then 
act as he pleased; but if Elizabeth refused 
it, he might then be assured that Norfolk’s 
information was correct, and all that would 
come of his accusation would be repentance 
for his own folly. 

There can be no doubt that the behaviour 
of Norfolk was extremely treacherous towards 
his own sovereign, but it produced a strong 
impression on the earl of Murray. No one 
doubted that if Mary were once restored to 
her throne, she would pursue with bitterest 
hatred all who had been concerned in bring- 
ing such accusations against her; and the 
threats she frequently uttered, leave no 
room for doubting that their fears were well 
founded. It was this which caused the 
Scottish nobility in general to hold back, 
and Murray had brought none with him but 
a few individuals who were especially de- 
voted to him, or who were entirely in his 
power, Murray now saw the danger of his 
own position, and the assurance of the duke 
of Norfolk that he could put no trust in 
Elizabeth, made him more decided to pro- 
ceed with caution. He consulted with Le- 
thington and Melville, both of whom urged 
him strongly to act upon Norfolk’s sugges- 
tions; and thereupon he determined to 
bring forward no public accusation until he 
should be assured of the course which Eliza- 
beth herself intended to pursue. 

Mary was herself acting at this time with 
craft and dissimulation. She directed her 
commissioners to conceal their instructions, 
and to keep secret the course she intended 
to pursue; and, while she was talking pub- 
licly of the entire trust she placed in Eliza- 
beth, she expressed herself in her letters to 
the bishop of Ross, with the greatest dis- 
trust towards the English queen. On the 
5th of October, Mary wrote to the bishop 
to inform him of a conversation she had 
had with Knollys, who, she said, had been 
trying to se her intentions. ‘ Where- 


upon,” she says, “I answered him the best 
I could to keep him in suspense and doubi.”’ 
“Talking of this assembly,” she continues, 
“he (Knollys) asked me if it should happen 
that my adversaries should have any ap- 
pearances or indications which might ren- 
der it probable they might have had reason 
for doing what they have done, and that 
their actions are good, what I would oppose 
against them? ‘To which I replied that, in 
case they should calumniate me further, and 
accuse me openly before the deputies of the 
queen of England, as I know that they 
have falsely done it underhand, that I shall 
answer them with truth, as the case shall 
require, and perhaps I shall say something 
that they have not yet heard. And if 
things, said he, were so dexterously managed 
that they were composed and brought to a 
good accord, how would your majesty behave 
towards them (Murray and his adherents )? 
I should have, said I, the less reason to put 
any trust in them, after seeing this last ex- 
cess and effort of their ill-will, for feeling 
more and more remorse in their consciences, 
they could not trust in me, and, on my part, 
how could I give any faith to their sayings 
or to their promises? And for conclusion, 
I told him that I cannot yet resolve what 
then I should have to do, it being a matter 
which deserves mature deliberation.” Mary 
tells the bishop that, doubting not but her 
conversation with Knollys would soon be 
made public, she had given him immediate 
information of it, that he might know what 
to say; and she adds, in a postscript,— 
“T have just perceived that the said Knollys 
is mortified at not having been one of the 
commissioners, and on this account he is 
vexed with the duke. I wish it may be the 
cause of weaning him from the favour which 
he bears towards the other, and that he 
would set himself to do something for me. 
If this jealousy between them could by any 
means be aggravated, it would be no loss 
to us.” As Mary expected, the conversation 
between her and Knollys was repeated, and 
her remarks appear to have given great 
displeasure to Elizabeth, to whom she wrote 
a letter on the 8th of October, full of pro- 
fessions of attachment and confidence, and 
treating her conversation with Knollys as 
mere banter and joke. 

The conference at York had commenced 
on the 8rd of October, when there were 
present, as commissioners on the part of the 
queen of England, the duke of Norfolk, the 
earl of Surrey, and sir Ralph Sadler. For 
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the Scottish queen there appeared the lords 
Livingston, Boyd, and Herries, the bishop 
of Ross, the abbot of Kilwining, Gordon of 
Lochinvar, and Cockburn of Skirling. The 
commissioners who appeared in the name of 
the young king of Scots were the earls of 
Murray and Morton, the lord Lindsay, the 
bishop of Orkney, and the commendator 
of Dunfermline, with Lethington, Makgill, 
Balneaves, Buchanan, and others as assist- 
ants. We have already seen the instruc- 
tions given by Mary to her commissioners ; 
Elizabeth’s instructions were artfully drawn 
up, but they were in accordance with her 
previous declarations and professions. Her 
commissioners were to assure the regent, in 
case he should be afraid to accuse his queen, 
though possessed of sufficient evidence for 
that purpose, that, however desirous Eliza- 
beth might be that she should prove inno- 
cent, she would nevertheless certainly hold 
her unworthy to reign, if she were plainly 
convicted of the murder of her husband; 
and that in that case her conscience would 
not allow her to wish for her restoration to 
her kingdom. If, however, nothing could 
be proved against her but imprudent con- 
duct in her suspicious connection and mar- 
riage with Bothwell, Elizabeth’s commis- 
sioners were to promote an accommodation 
on such conditions as might secure Scotland 
from future misgovernment, and dissolve the 
alliance between Scotland and France. 

At the very outset of the proceedings, 
several difficulties arose which required some 
skill to smooth them down. In the first 
place, the duke of Norfolk, somewhat in- 
discreetly, observed that the regent of 
Scotland, having consented to plead before 
Elizabeth, must begin by doing homage to 
the English crown. This proposal moved 
the indignation of the regent, and provoked 
an ironical retort from Lethington, who re- 
presented that Scotland had been deprived 
of those appendages, namely, the counties of 
Northumberland and Cumberland, and the 
manor of Huntingdon, for which homage had 
been formerly paid. Mary’s commissioners, 
on their side, were startled at the prelimi- 
nary oath required of each party, to speak 
nothing but the truth and to conceal no- 
thing which might be necessary for a just 
appreciation of the cause. All these matters 
however having been arranged, and the oaths 
taken, Mary’s commissioners made a state- 
ment of the charges against her subjects, as 
they had been directed in her instructions. 
They related briefly the circumstances of 


the insurrection against the Scottish queen, 
her deposition and imprisonment, Murray’s 
usurpation of the regency, and Mary’s es- 
cape, defeat, and flight into England, and 
declared her hope and confidence that 
through the intermediation of Elizabeth she 
should be restored to the quiet possession of 
her throne and kingdom. It was now the 
regent’s turn to make his defence, and 
everybody expected to be made acquainted 
with the evidence implicating Mary in the 
murder of her husband, which was gen- 
erally believed to exist. But, to the sur- 
prise of all, Murray acted according to the 
resolution into which he had been led by 
the secret intrigues of the duke of Norfolk. 
He first demanded a preliminary conference 
with the English commissioners, and this 
being conceded, he requested to be assured 
whether, if all the proofs were laid before 
them, Elizabeth was prepared to pronounce 
Mary innocent or guilty according to the 
evidence, and whether, if she were con- 
victed of the murder, the queen of England 
would maintain the. king’s government as 
then established in Scotland. This con- 
ference took place on the 9th of October, 
and next day, the English commissioners 
having remitted Murray’s questions to 
Elizabeth, he gave in a partial defence, 
justifying the proceedings against Mary by 
the disgraceful circumstances attending her 
marriage with Bothwell, the necessity which 
followed for taking up arms to protect the 
person of the prince and subjecting the 
queen to temporary imprisonment, during 
which she had resigned the crown. But 
Murray expressly reserved an additional 
article, or as he called it, an eik, and he 
caused a copy of the bond from the nobility 
to Bothwell, with the queen’s original war- 
rant to sign it, the two contracts of mar- 
riage, and the sonnets and letters, to be 
privately communicated to the English com- 
missioners by Lethington, Makgill, Bal- 
neayes, and Buchanan, who offered to swear 
that the letters and sonnets were written in 
Mary’s own hand. Norfolk and his fellow 
commissioners drew up a statement of this 
private conference and a summary of the 
documents, and transmitted them to Eliza- 
beth, requesting her judgment on the mat- 
ter, and expressing their own conviction 
that the proof was conclusive against Mary 
if the letters were really from her own 
hand. 

Meanwhile, Mary made answer to the de- 
fence of the regent that she had herself 
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no suspicions of Bothwell’s guilt at the time 
of her marriage, and that he had been ac- 
quitted by the nobility, and she declared 
that the resignation of the crown was ex- 
torted from her under the influence of fear. 
At this moment, however, the most impor- 
tant consultations were going on in secret. 
The duke of Norfolk, who appears not to 
have doubted the authenticity of the letters 
and sonnets, consulted with the bishop of 
Ross, and told him that he had seen these 
documents, “whereby,” he said, “there 
would such matter be proved against his 
mistress as would dishonour her for ever,” 
and he recommended as the only method of 
preventing this, that the bishop should con- 
fer with Lethington and contrive some means 
of arranging the matter without allowing 
the charges, which were to be supported 
by them, to be produced. The bishop made 
no objection to the letters on the ground of 
not being authentic, but fell at once into 
the duke’s proposal, and consulted with 
Lethington. A proposal was accordingly 
discussed between these three personages, 
that Mary should ratify her former resigna- 
tion of the crown, “for so should she stay 
the uttering of any matters against her, and 
within six months she would be restored to 
her country with honour,” and the resigna- 
tion, it was suggested, might then be revoked 
as a measure which was only to last during 
her imprisonment. The duke of Norfolk is 
said to have remarked, that by this means 
Mary would “be quit of the present infamy 
and slander, and,” he added, “let time work 
the rest.” On the 13th of October, the 
bishop of Ross proceeded to Bolton to con- 
sult with Mary. Whether Murray had been 
at all let into the secret of these consulta- 
tions is not known, but he had conceived at 
the same time a somewhat similar plan, and 
it must be owned that neither he, nor any 
of the persons who were acquainted with 
the documents in question, behaved as if 
they entertained the slightest suspicion that 
their authenticity could be doubted. Mur- 
ray’s suggestion was, that Mary should 
solemnly ratify her resignation of the crown, 
and that he should be confirmed in the re- 
gency, while she was to remain in England 


under the protection of Elizabeth, with a 
revenue suitable to the royal dignity; and 
on these conditions, which he sent Robert 
Melville to Bolton to propose to her, the 
regent was willing to suppress the documents 
and discontinue all further proceedings. At 
first Mary expressed an unwillingness to 
agree to Murray’s terms, which were less 
easy than those discussed between Norfolk, 
Lethington, and the bishop of Ross, inso- 
much as they required the absolute resigna- 
tion of the crown; but she allowed herself 
to be convinced by Melville’s arguments, 
and sent him back to the regent to signify 
her consent. All those intrigues, however, 
were disconcerted by the course now pursued 
by Elizabeth. 

The English queen was no doubt disap- 
appointed that Murray had not brought 
forward the documents, and she was more- 
over acquainted with the secret intrigue 
which had led to their temporary suppres- 
sion. It appears that one of Mary’s confi- 
dants had betrayed the whole transaction to 
the earl of Morton, who had communicated 
it immediately to Cecil. Sir Ralph Sadler, 
in whom Elizabeth placed great trust, was 
immediately summoned to court; and, after 
consulting with him, she announced her 
will that, in order to give the commissioners 
on all sides readier and quicker access to 
her, the conference should be removed to 
Westminster. She required that, for this 
purpose, Murray should send thither Leth- 
ington and Makgill ; and Mary was similarly 
desired to send the lord Herries and the 
bishop of Ross. ‘To the latter were added 
the lord Boyd and the abbot of Kilwin- 
ing. 

Elizabeth’s conduct on this occasion was 
prudent, for the conference at York, so far 
distant from her court, and under the direc- 
tion of one of her nobles who was now 
deeply interested in the result, gave room 
for intrigues which it was not easy to check ; 
yet it was artful, and extremely displeasing 
to Mary, for the short distance between 
Bolton and York enabled her to watch the 
proceedings from day to day, and hold 
continued communication with her commis- 
sioners. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE CONFERENCE AT WESTMINSTER, 


Tue intentions of Elizabeth were kept so 
secret, that none of those interested in 
the suppression of the dangerous evidence 
alluded to in the last chapter, supposed 
that in carrying the conference to West- 
minster, any difficulties would be thrown in 
their way. Mary’s instructions to her com- 
missioners on this occasion were dated from 
Bolton, on the 21st of October. They were 
directed “to give hearty thanks to our said 
dearest sister, for the great care and solicit- 
ing she takes upon our affairs, being these 
times past troubled by certain our disobe- 
dient subjects, tending to put the same to 
our quietness, wherethrough we may enjoy 
peaceably our own realm, and all our sub- 
jects to recognise and do their natural and 
dutiful obedience unto us their sovereign, 
and, by our dearest sister’s good labour and 
dress (management) to be made, rather nor 
(than) by force of arms. Wherethrough, in 
so doing; we acknowledge her to bear a 
tender love and affection towards us, which 
we shall be ready to requite at all times, 
with such amity, friendship, and kindness, 
as we may at our power; not doubting of 
the continuance of her good mind, till final 
end be put thereto, for our honour, weal, 
and quietness of our realm and the subjects 
thereof; which ye shali pray her in our 
name to expedite for our cause, who am not 
only joined with her in proximity of blood, 
but lipning (trusting) most in her goodness, 
have abandoned ourselves from all other 
princes and friends, and cast us into her 
hands, and hope therethrough for a good 
end and resolution in all my affairs.” They 
were then to “declare, ye are come there 
by my command, at the desire of the queen 
my good sister, declared to you by her com- 
missioners at York, they being advertised 
to that effect, and therefore desire to know 
her will and pleasure; and if anything be 
proponed to you which already has been 
treated at York, concerning my disobedient 
subjects and their causes, ye shall answer, 
ye have already proponed and desired, by 
form of complaint in my name, and received 
answer thereto; to the which also ye have 
answered in form of reply. And therefore 
ye shall desire my good sister the queen, to 
consider the proceedings and allegings of 


my subjects, by the which it may clearly 
appear unto her what frivolous causes they 
have alleged contrair (against) me; in 
special, that I willingly demitted the crown. 
And it may clearly be understood, if they 
had had better defences, they had been 
proponed at the first.” Mary was perfectly 
well acquainted from the beginning of the 
conference with the letters and other docus 
ments in the hands of her accusers, and 
therefore she could only have written this 
last phrase, in the confidence that Murray 
would keep them back; and it is to be 
remarked that, although mentioned in her 
former instructions, they are not even 
directly alluded to here, although the fol- 
lowing item follows:—‘“In case my dis- 
obedient subjects will propone any new 
thing, which has not been before alleged by 
their answers, ye shall declare, that ye are 
not resolute (resolved), nor sufficiently in- 
structed to answer thereto, by reason ye are 
not advertised, wherethrough ye might have 
conferred with me thereupon, as ye have 
dorie at all times on the rest since the be- 
ginning of this conference. Yet, natheless, 
if there be such heads as is contained in 
your former instructions given to you by 
me, to be treated at York, ye shall answer 
thereto in all points as is contained in the 
said instructions, to the which suflicient 
information I refer’ With regard to her 
marriage, she now said, “in case anything he 
proponed concerning the marriage of the 
earl of Bothwell, and the unlawfulness 
thereof, ye shall answer that we are content 
that the laws be used for separation thereof, 
so far as the same will permit.” And it 
was further added, “anent the punishment 
of the slaughter of my late husband, the 
executors thereof to be punished according 
to law and reason.” 

In her letters to Elizabeth and to the 
French ambassador, sent by the commis- 
sioners thus instructed, Mary spoke as con- 
fident that the matter would speedily be 
concluded to her satisfaction, yet she seems 
at this time to have received some secret 
warnings from the duke of Norfolk which 
had excited her alarm, and probably gave 
rise to the paragraph of ‘the instructions re- 
lating to the possibility of any new accusa- 
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tion being brought forward. Murray him- 
self seems to have had some suspicions of 
Lethington, and he determined to accom- 
pany his commissioners to London; but he 
appears still to have had no other intention 
than that indicated by his proposal to Mary 
through Melville which had received her 
consent. But when the regent presented 
himself at Elizabeth’s court, all these plans 
were suddenly overthrown, for in his first 
interview with that princess he learnt to his 
no little dismay that she was perfectly well 
acquainted with the intrigues of the duke of 
Norfolk. Almost at the same time he re- 
ceived a message from Mary, who informed 
him that the duke of Norfolk, who seems to 
have been confident in his own plans for her 
ultimate restoration, had forbidden her to 
resign the crown, and that she must in con- 
sequence withdraw her consent to the re- 
gent’s plan. Murray was thus placed in a 
very embarrassing position, which was in- 
creased by a gentle hint conveyed to him 
from the English court that, if his conduct 
in the matter were not straightforward, he 
might find a rival for the regency in the 
duke of Chatelherault. Upon this the re- 
gent determined to follow a middle course, 
and, while he caused the proclamation to be 
drawn up in all formality, he resolved not 
to bring it forward until he was assured that 
it was Elizabeth’s intention to give judg- 
ment upon the evidence. 

Mary herself was no less embarrassed 
than Murray in consequence of the private 
advertisements that now reached her. She 
was secretly assured by Hepburn of Riccar- 
ton that Elizabeth was not favourable to 
her, and that, in spite of the intrigues of 
the duke of Norfolk, she would probably 
induce the regent to bring forward the 
evidence which Mary’s commissioners dread- 
ed so much. Mary was alarmed, and im- 
mediately sent new instructions to her 
commissioners, the object of which was if 
possible to stop the accusation. So anxious 
indeed was Mary at this moment, that she 
sent two separate sets of instructions to her 
commissioners in one day, the 22nd of No- 
vember. In the first of these she merely 
stated in general terms her willingness to 
pardon her rebels, and her expectation of 
being restored to her throne. “ Forasmuch 
as we being troubled by certain our dis- 
obedient subjects within our own realm of 
Scotland, having most sure and trusty con- 
fidence in our most dearest sister and ten- 
der — the queen of England, did seek 


unto her for support against our rebels, who 
gladly and willingly accepted our cause 
upon her, promising to us to take such 
labours as to pacify our whole troubles, and 
to make a good appointment between us 
and our subjects, and reduce them to their 
natural obedience, to recognise us as their 
sovereign, restoring us to our realm, autho- 
rity, and estate; we always extending our 
clemency towards them, by the sight and 
consideration of our dearest sister; and for 
this cause there was a meeting of certain 
noblemen our commissioners at York, with 
our said dearest sister’s commissioners of 
England, who did convene with them; and 
our disobedient subjects being required of 
the causes of their disobedience and rebel- 
lion, alleged some reasons excusing and 
colouring their unnatural act; and because 
the said conference was appointed only for 
making of a pacification betwixt us and our 
said subjects, and restoring of us to our realm, 
authority, and government thereof, so as we 
may live in honour in the estate which God 
has called us unto, and they to do their 
dutiful obedience unto us :—Therefore, we, 
being placed by God as head unto them, 
intend yet to do the office of a loving 
mother to our subjects; and knowing that 
we must remain as head unto them, and all 
our subjects, and they are members of one 
body, it cannot seem fit nor convenient to 
stand in presence of any foreign judgment 
to accuse them, and much more to be ac- 
cused by them, they being offenders ; for 
where such rigorous and extreme dealings 
happen, no love nor assured reconciliation 
may be had or attained thereafter. And as 
it is not unknown to us how hurtful and 
prejudicial it shall be to us, our posterity 
and realm, to enter in foreign judgment or 
arbiterment before the queen’ our good 
sister, her council or commissioners, either 
for our estate, crown, dignity, or honour; 
we will and command you herefor, that ye 
two, or any one of you, pass to the presence 
of our dearest sister, her council or commis- 
sioners, and there in our name, for pleasure 
of our dearest sister, to extend our cleraency 
towards our disobedient subjects, and give 
them appointment for their offences com- 
mitted against us and our realm, by her ad- 
vice and council, wherethrough they may live 
in time coming in surety, under us their head, 
according as God has called us; providing 
that in the said appointment we be not hurt 
in our honour, estate, crown, titles, nor 
authority, in any sort, which in no ways we 
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will refer to any prince on earth. And in 
case they will otherwise proceed, then we will 
and command you, and every one of you, 
to dissolve this present diet and negotiation, 
and proceed no further therein, for the 
causes aforesaid.” 

Wher the second letter of instructions of 
the 22nd of November was written, Mary 
had received a direct account from her 
commissioners of the proceedings at West- 
minster, and she gave her directions as 
follows: “Trusty cousins and councillors, 
we greet you well. Forasmuch as we have 
received your letters, and understand there- 
by the answer of the queen our good sister, 
concerning certain points we have proponed 
to her, by the which we consider that the 
more we trayail with her the less is she 
minded to support and favour us; where- 
fore, knowing that the nobility of this realm 
are to assemble, and the matter may be 
proponed in public, we are resolute, con- 
sidering the matter that was spoken and 
promised, that during this conference the 
earl of Murray, principal of our rebels, 
should not come in the presence of the 
queen our good sister more nor we; but 
by the contrary, he being received and 
welcomed unto her, and we, a free princess, 
not having access to answer for ourselves, 
as he and his accomplices; think therefore 
ye can proceed no farther in this con- 
ference ; for there may be some heads pro- 
poned whereto you cannot answer of your- 
selves, unless we were there in proper person 
to give answer to the calumnies which may 
come in question against us, so that partiality 
appears to be used manifestly. Herefor, ye 
shall, afore our sister, her nobility, and the 
whole of the ambassadors of strange coun- 
tries, desire, in our name, that we may be 
licensed to come in proper person afore 
them all, to answer to that which may or can 
be proponed and alleged against us by the 
calumnies of our rebels, since they have free 
access to accuse us; otherwise ye shall 
protest, that, for the said considerations, all 
which they can or may do against us shall 
be null and of no prejudice to us hereafter ; 
and seeing the matter to be of so great 
weight, it would be good and honest, for our 
security and the reputation of the queen 
our good sister, that at the least there were 
as great respect borne unto us as to our 
adversaries, who are our rebellious subjects, 
tending to (aiming at) the usurpation of 
our crown and authority; albeit since the 
beginning and progress of this negotiation, 
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by evident tokens it niay be found that our 
rebels have ever been maintained against 
us and our true subjects, and of all that has 
been promised us, there has little been 
kept, whereof you may hold our sister in 
remembrance. Amongst the rest, there are 
three points to be noted. Ist. We being 
come into her realm on assurance of her 
amity promised to us in all our necessities, 
which has so well been observed, that as 
yet we have not seen any demonstration 
shown to restore us into our own realm and 
authority, which, of our own free will, we 
came to seek a support thereto; but also 
has ever denied us her presence; and, in- 
stead of the good treatment and support we 
hoped for, we have found us prisoner, ever 
straiter and straiter kept from liberty, and 
yet intending to transport us herefrom in 
more strait keeping, when we shall be under 
the protection of our enemies, who seek only 
our utter destruction. 2nd. The mainte- 
nance that our rebels have had is too mani- 
fest. Contrary to that which our good 
sister promised to us by her letter of the 
10th of August, 1568, they held a parlia- 
ment, where there was an act made that 
it should be leisum (lawful) to dispose 
of our whole jewels at their pleasure, and 
in another they forfeited a great number 
of our faithful subjects, as instantly (now) 
they make execution of the same to ali 
extremity and rigour; howbeit, at our 
said sister’s request, we had discharged 
our said subjects from their armour and 
hostility, being ready to have stopped the 
said parliament, notwithstanding the said 
rebels desisted not, for any respect of the 
promise made anent the present conference, 
to pursue and reiff (plunder) our faithful 
subjects, invading them by all means, mo- 
lesting vivers (cattie) and victuals to pass to 
our castle of Dumbarton, and taking other 
strengths, in warlike manner, to pursue their 
enterprises against our said house. Which 
wrongs will be no longer endured by our 
said subjects, seeing the maintenance thereof 
so manifest, as appears in a manner by a 
letter by our sister to the earl of Murray, 
the 20th of September, whereof ye have a 
copy, like to many others spread through 
ourrealm., Finally, at York, our said rebels 
being vanquished in all that they alleged, 
and seeing the matter to be concluded to 
their disadvantage, stayed the proceeding 
thereof further. And now is it taken further 
from us, where we cannot have the com- 
modity to communicate and give hasty in- 
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formation to you, our commissioners, of such 
doubts as may occur, as we did at the con- 
ference at York, which they perceived to 
their disadvantage. And now the said earl 
of Murray being permitted to come in her 
presence, which if the like be not granted 
us, as is reasonable, and yet our sister will 
condemn us in our absence, not having 
place to answer for ourself, as justice re- 
quires; in consideration of the premises, ye 
shall break your conference, and proceed 
no further therein, but take your leave and 
come away. And if our sister will allege, 
that at the beginning we were content our 
eauses should have been conferred on by 
commissioners, it is of verity, But since 
our rebels and principals thereof have free 
access towards her, to accuse us in her 
presence, and the same denied unto us, 
wherethrough personally we may declare 
our innocence, and answer to their calum- 
nies, being held as prisoner from her pre- 
sence, transported from place to place as 
prisoner, coming into her realm of our free 
will to seek her support and natural amity, 
we have taken such resolution, that we will 
nothing to be further conferred on, except 
we be present afore her, as the said rebels. 
To the rest, if our good sister will consider 
our cause justly, putting partiality aside, 
that unjustly the said rebels imprisoned us, 
and reft (robbed) us of our fortresses, artil- 
lery, munition, stores, and reft our whole 
rich jewels from us, require her, in the 
presence of all the strange ambassadors, 
and nobility of her realm, that we may have 
the said rebels stayed and arrested, who are 
under her power; and in so far as we shall 
prove against them, that falsely, maliciously, 
and traitorously they have attempted against 
our proper honour, whereof we desire repar- 
ation, And ye, my lord Herries, we pray 
you in all things aforesaid, to employ your- 
self, and follow our instruction, with such 
dexterity as you can very well use; and to 
add hereto, as ye shall think necessary, fol- 
lowing the knowledge which ye have of the 
premises and proceedings by-past, wherein 
ye travailed in the most part thereof.” 

It is evident that Mary now wished to 
put a stop to further proceedings; but if 
Elizabeth had allowed the matter to close 
so, she would have given up all her advan- 
tages of position, and at the same time have 
no justification of her previous conduct, 
while, as things were going on, Mary might 
still hope that the documents would not be 


brought a But Elizabeth’s. pro- 


ceedings were artfully contrived, and the 
way in which her purpose was at length 
effected, was as extraordinary as any other 
part of the transaction. The conference 
was now opened, in the presence of Eliza- 
beth’s privy council, in the painted chamber 
at Westminster, to humour the commis- 
sioners of Mary, who had refused to appear 
in any place where a judicial sentence had 
ever been given. The latter then presented 
Mary’s protest, according to the instructions 
given above, declared that as a free princess 
she acknowledged no judge or mistress in 
the world, and demanded that she should be 
admitted to the presence of the English 
queen. To this it was answered by Eliza- 
beth, that she had no intention of assuming 
the character of a judge, or of doing any- 
thing to touch Mary’s honour, but that, 
after what had passed, she could not admit 
her to her presence until her cause was 
decided. Mary’s commissioners seem to 
have been satisfied with this reply ; at least 
they did not repeat their protest. Murray 
and his friends were then called upon to 
say if they had anything to add to the 
defence they had given in at York, which 
was considered insufficient; and he received 
from sir Nicholas Bacon, the lord keeper, 
the reply to the question he had put at 
York, which was an assurance that if Mary 
should be proved to be guilty of the death 
of her husband, she should either be given 
up to the Scots, on assurance that her life 
should be spared, or be retained a prisoner 
in England, while he was told that in that 
case he should be continued in the regency, 
unless it were shown that another had a 
better title to that office. Upon this as- 
surance, the regent stood forth, and repre- 
sented the great reluctance felt by himself 
and his friends to do anything which might 
touch the honour of their queen, and that it 
was their wish, even at the risk of their 
own fortunes, to suppress that which must 
cast everlasting disgrace upon her, but that 
if they did bring this evidence forth, it was 
because their enemies forced them to do it 
in their own defence. Murray gave this in 
as a protest in writing, and then, before he 
brought the accusation forward, he required 
similarly in writing, under Elizabeth’s hand, 
the declaration that she would proceed to 
judgment upon it. Cecil replied that the 
regent had already ample assurance of 
Elizabeth’s intentions, and that it was un- 
becoming in him to doubt her word. He 
then asked, “Where is your accusation ?” 
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John Wood, Murray’s secretary, who was 


sitting by him at the table, and who had 


placed the accusation in his bosom for 
greater security, drew it forth, and said, 
“Jt is here, and here it shall remain till 
we have the queen’s writing.” But, at the 
same instant, Bothwell, bishop of Orkney, 
snatched the all-important document from 
Wood’s. hands, and, in spite of the efforts 
of the Scottish secretary to prevent him, 
placed it in the hands of the English com- 
missioners. There was a smile of triumph 
among the English ministers, and lord 
William Howard applauded bishop Turpy, 
as he called the Scottish ecclesiastic, for his 
activity, while Lethington, with a sad coun- 
tenance, whispered to the regent that all 
their plans were frustrated. 

It may be doubted, however, if there 
were not collusion in the matter, and if 


this had not been planned before, as an 


expedient for relieving the regent from his 
scruples in bringing forward this last grave 
charge against his sovereign. Murray 
showed no further reluctance, but stated 
boldly that as Bothwell was the chief ex- 
ecutor of the murder of Darnley, he had 
done it with the counsel and foreknowledge 
of Mary, and that she had subsequently 
maintained the assassins, and married the 
principal author of the crime. This occurred 
on the 26th of November; when the com- 
missioners met again on. the 29th, the earl 
of Lennox presented himself before them, 
and after a pathetic address, delivered in a 
written paper directly accusing Mary of 
having conspired to effect his murder. 

On this last mentioned day, the 29th of 


| November, the new accusation, or ek, was 


formally stated to Mary’s commissioners, who 
were evidently confounded and perplexed, 
and demanded time for the purpose of 
perusing and considering it. On the Ist 
of December they again appeared before the 
council, and lord Fenton who spoke first, 
asserted that this néw charge was produced 
only to excuse the treasons and usurpations of 
Mary’s enemies, who, he said, were themselves 
the chief authors of the murder of Darnley, 
and he pretended that the cause of all their 
enmity was the resumption of the crown 
lands, of which the Scottish nobles had ob- 
tained possession during Mary’s minority. 
The bishop of Ross, who followed, made no 
direct reply to the charge against his mistress, 
but urged that, as Mary was the plaintiff, 
the commissioners were only capable of de- 
termining on the original complaint, and 


not on any complaints like this brought for- 
ward by the accused; and, as he and his 
colleagues conceived that they could go no 
further; he demanded in their name an 
audience of queen Elizabeth: This was 
granted, and Mary’s commissioners pre- 
sented themselves at court on the 3rd of 
December, and gave in a protest, founded 
upon the instructions given by Mary on the 
22nd of November. They said that, con- 
trary to Elizabeth’s promise that nothing 
should be admitted prejudicial to Mary’s 
honour, her rebellious subjects had been 
allowed to come forward and bring against 
her odious accusations, and they demanded 
that while her accusers were placed under 
arrest, she should herself be allowed to ap- 
pear before Elizabeth and deny the charge. 
In answer to this, Elizabeth said that she 
had never believed Mary to be guilty of the 
murder of her husband, but that she had 
not thought it consistent with her own 
honour to admit her to her presence until 
the common slander against her had been 
cleared up, and still less could she do so, 
now that such a direct accusation had been 
made, until she had seen Murray’s proofs, 
and judged if they were conclusive or not. 
In all that followed, it cannot be denied 
that the main object of Mary’s commission- 
ers appears to have been to hinder the pro- 
duction of the documents. On the day 
after their interview with Elizabeth, they 
protested against her accusers being any 
further heard, and refused to take cognizance 
of anything that should: be subsequently 
done by them. But this was not all; for 
the same day they returned to the old pro- 
posal for a compromise, by which the pro- 
ceedings were to be stopped, and Mary’s 
subjects were to be forgiven, and Lething- 
ton’s project or device, as it was termed, to 
prevent the appearance of the letters, by a 
confirmation of her former resignation of 
the crown, was renewed. Mary’s commis- 
sioners afterwards stated that they acted on 
this occasion, not from any new instruction 
which they had received from Mary since 
Murray had made the accusation, but only 
in consequence of the former consent she 
had given to agree to such a proposal. But 
Hlizabeth replied immediately, that it would 
be far better to reprimand and chastise 
Murray for defaming his sovereign, than to 
ropose any terms of accommodation so dis- 
honourable to the queen her sister, when 
accused of the murder, unless it were sup- 
posed that he could show just causes for the 
11 
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accusation, which she should be sorry to| 


hear. The commissioners alleged, in answer 
to this, that it was unreasonable to require 
or receive proofs from the accusers, before 
their mistress appeared to show that they 
could not be heard. Elizabeth replied, that 
she did not require the proofs; but if they 
persisted in their charge, she could not re- 
fuse to see the proofs which they had to 
show in their defence. On Monday, the 
6th of December, the day fixed for the pro- 
duction of the proofs in support of Murray’s 
accusation, Mary’s commissioners presented 
themselves early, and demanded a previous 
audience, and they then declared that as 
Elizabeth had determined to let Murray 
produce his proofs, they felt themselves 
compelled to break off all further proceed- 
ings, and they presented a written paper to 
that effect, which Cecil declined to receive, 
on the ground that it misrepresented the 
answer given by his sovereign. But the 
bishop of Ross and his colieagues repeated 
that they would neither treat nor appear 
again, and withdrew; and from this moment 
the conference was really at an end. 
Nevertheless, after the departure of Mary’s 
commissioners, Murray and his colleagues 
were admitted, and an artful device was em- 
ployed by Hlizabeth’s ministers to counter- 
act the protest. The Scottish commissioners 
were informed that Elizabeth was surprised 
they should have accused their sovereign of 
such crimes as, if proved, would render her 
infamous amongst princes; and they were 
admonished that, although they had for- 
gotten the duty of good subjects, she meant 
not to forget that of a friend and sister; and 
they were required to state what answer 
they could make in their own defence. Mur- 
ray, thereupon, undertook to justify his ac- 
cusation, and he produced what is described 
as “a book of articles, &c., in five parts; or, 
a collection of the presumptions and cir- 
cumstances from which it should appear that, 
as the earl of Bothwell was the chief mur- 
derer of the king, so was the queen a deviser 
and maintainer thereof.” It was now ne- 
cessary to go into the mass of evidence thus 
designated, and on the next day, the 7th 
of December, Murray produced the casket 
which had been taken from Bothwell’s 
agents, and part of its contents were ex- 
hibited and read. On the 8th, to use the 
words of the official register of proceedings, 
Murray and his friends “came according to 
the appointment yesterday, and for the 


further satisfaction of the queen’s majesty 
12 


and her commissioners, produced sevea 
several writings, written in French in the like 
Romain hand, with other her writings which 
were shown yesterday, and avowed by them 
to be written by the queen; which seveu 
writings, being copied, were read in French, 
and a due collation made thereof, as near 
as could be, by reading and inspection, and 
made to accord with the originals, which 
the said earl of Murray required to be re- 
delivered, and did thereupon deliver the 
copies, being collationed.” The official re- 
ports of the trials and confessions of the 
murderers of Darnley were also produced. 
On the 9th, after these documents had been 
duly presented, the lord Boyd and the bishop 
of Ross again appeared, and gave in their 
protest against the continuance of the pro- 
ceedings. After their departure, the eari of 
Morton delivered a written declaration of 
the manner in which the casket came into 
his hands, and some other evidence was 
brought forward. On the 12th of December, 
a solemn declaration, signed by Murray and 
his colleagues, was presented by their se- 
cretary, in the presence of the duke of Nor- 
folk, that “the letters, sonnets, and con- 
tracts, produced as written or subscribed by 
the queen, were undoubtedly her proper 
handwriting, except the Scottish contract 
at Seton, written by Huntley, which they 
also understood and perfectly knew to be 
subscribed by her.” Next day some more 
evidence was given, and it was then resolved 
by the privy council, that the rest of the 
earls summoned to town on account of the 
trial should be called together, and informed 
of the proceedings up to this time, and “that 
the original letters and writings exhibited 
by the regent as the queen of Scot’s letters 
and writings, should also be shown, and 
conference thereof made in their sight with 
the letters of the queen long since heretofore 
written with her own hand and sent to the 
queen’s majesty, whereby may be searched 
and examined what difference there is be- 
twixt the same.” Among the nobles called 
to Hampton-court on this occasion, including 
the earls of Northumberland, Westmoreland, 
Shrewsbury, Worcester, Huntingdon, and 
Warwick, several were Mary’s secret friends. 
Before them the proceedings at York and 
Westminster were read over and explained, 
and the book of articles delivered in by Mur- 
ray was exhibited. “ And before these articles 
were read, there were produced sundry let- 
ters, written in French, supposed to be writ- 
ten by the queen of Scots’ own hand to the 
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earl of Bothwell, and therewith also one 
long sonnet, and a promise of marriage in 
the name of the said queen with the said 
earl of Bothwell, of which letters the ori- 
ginals, supposed to be written with the 
queen of Scot’s own hand, were then also 
presently produced and perused; and, 
being read, were duly conferred and com- 
pared for the manner of handwriting and 
fashion of orthography, with sundry other 
letters long since heretofore written and 
sent by the said queen of Scots to the 
queen’s majesty; and next after those was 
produced and read a declaration of the earl 
of Morton, of the manner of finding the 
said letters; in the collation whereof no 
difference could be found. Of all which 
letters and writings, the true copies are con- 
tained in the memorial of the acts of the 
sessions of the 7th and 8th of December,” 
The depositions were then produced, and, as 
it was late, the confessions of the murderers 
and other proofs were reserved till the next 
day. On the 15th of December, the ex- 
aroination and comparison of the documents 
was completed, “and,” says the official re- 
gister, “it is to be noted, that at the time of 
producing, showing, and reading all these 
foresaid writings, there was no special choice 
nor regard had to the order of producing 
thereof, but the whole writings, lying alto- 
gether on the council-table, were one after 
another shown rather by hap, as the same 
did lie upon the table, than with any choice 
made, as by the natures thereof, if time had 
so served, might have been.’’? When the earls 
above-mentioned, who had been summoned 
to the council meeting, had been made fully 
acquainted with all the previous proceed- 
ings, they were informed “that the queen 
of Scots’ commissioners, being made privy 
to the accusation, had forborne to answer, 
and refused to have any further conference 
in this matter, pressing only to have their 
mistress permitted to come to Elizabeth’s 
presence to make her answer, and otherwise 
to make no answer at all; but the crimes 
for which she was at first denied admittance 
being now apparent, her majesty cannot, 
without manifest blemish to her own hon- 
our, admit her to her presence till these are 
removed. The said earls severally made an- 
swer, acknowledging themselves much bound 
unto her majesty that it had pleased her to 
impart the state of that great cause in so 
clear a manner as they did perceive it; 
wherein they had seen such foul matter as 
they thought truly in their consciences that 


her majesty had just cause to make such an 
answer, being as reasonable (i.e. moderate) 
as the cause would bear.” 

On the 16th of December, Mary’s com- 
missioners attended to receive Elizabeth’s 
definite answer to their former demands, 
and they were then informed that the proofs 
produced by Murray should be communi- 
cated to their mistress, if she would agree to 
make a direct answer in one of three ways, 
either by her late commissioners at West- 
minster, or by a confidential person properly 
authorised by her, or personally to noblemen 
sent by Elizabeth to receive her defence. 
They were reminded that, if admission to 
Elizabeth’s presence could not be granted 
when Mary was merely suspected, much less 
could it be yielded when she was accused 
upon strong and apparent presumptions of 
guilt; and it was urged strongly to them, 
that if Mary rejected all the modes of de- 
fence thus suggested to her, the world would 
never receive Elizabeth’s refusal to admit 
her to her presence as an excuse for submit- 
ting to such imputations. Instead of ac- 
cepting the offer, however, the bishop of 
Ross presented a series of articles, the sum 
of which was, that men whose treasons Mary 
had so often pardoned ought not to be re- 
ceived as competent accusers, nor ought the 
example of subjects accusing their sovereign, 
so prejudicial to the interests of princes in 
general, be admitted ;.and he required that, 
if Mary were not restored to her crown, she 
should at least he permitted to depart, and 
go either to Scotland or France. Elizabeth 
replied in much the same terms as to the 
preceding demands, and next day the bishop 
of Ross presented a long memorial against 
the admissibility of the letters, refusing to 
accept the comparison of the handwriting, 
which he said was fallacious and insufficient 
to constitute legal proof, and imploring 
Elizabeth to accomplish a reconciliation be- 
tween Mary and her rebels, or, if that were 
not practicable, to restore her to her throne, 
or suffer her to depart. On the 21st Eliza- 
beth wrote to Mary a letter, in which she 
blamed her commissioners for breaking off 
the conference without replying to the 
charges brought against her, professed to 
suspend her own judgment till she received 
Mary’s answer, and recommended her to 
make her defence by the bishop of Ross. 

Meanwhile Mary had been in active com- 
munication not only with her commissioners, 
but with her adherents in Scotland, whom 
she urged to bestir themselves in her cause 
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during the winter, promising them succour 
from abroad in spring. She represented 
the conference at York as a complete vindi- 
cation of her innécence, and said that it had 
been broken off by her enemies, who were 
afraid to continue it; and she tried to excite 
their alarm by absurd stories of conspiracies 
in England against the independence of 
Scotland. Taking advantage of a private 
and vague suggestion of carrying the young 
prince into England for his education, in 
case of Mary’s being restored to his throne, 
she wrote on the 17th of December an 
alarming letter to the earl of Mar, who still 
had the custody of the infant king, On the 
19th, she addressed new instructions to her 
commissioners, containing a simple denial 
of Murray’s charges, without any allusion 
to the letters and other documents. ‘ For- 
asmuch,” she said, “as the earl of Murray 
and his adherents, our rebellious subjects, 
have eikit (added) unto their pretended 
excuses, produced by them for colouring of 
their horrible crimes and offences committed 
against us, their sovereign lady and mistress, 
in suchlike words—‘That as the earl of 
Bothwell has been the principal executor of 
the murder committed in the person of um- 
quhile Harry Stuart our husband, so we 
knew, counselled, devised, persuaded, and 
commanded the said murder;’ they have 
falsely, traitorously, and meschantlie (wick- 
edly) lied, imputing unto us maliciously the 
crimes whereof themselves are authors, in- 
venters, doers, and some of them proper ex- 
ecutors. And where they allege ‘that we 
impeschit (hindered) and stopped inquisition 
and due punishment to be made on the said 
murder,’ it is another calumny, to the which 
having so sufficiently answered by the reply 
produced at York, wherein they were stricken 
down, as likewise in that which they rehearse 
of our marriage with the earl of Bothwell, 
(we) think not necessary there anent to 
make them further answer, but after the 
-same, if they think good to consider that it 
“was answered to them in both these two 
points in the said reply. And as to that 
where they allege, ‘that we should have 
been the occasion to cause our son follow 
his father hastily ; they cover themselves 
‘there anent with a wet sack, and that cal- 
‘uniny should suffice for proof and inquisition 
of all the rest; for the natural love of a 
“mother towards her bairn confounds them, 
and the great thought that we have ever had 
of our said son shows how shamefully they 


‘are bold zn forth not only that im which, 


conform to the malice and impiety of their 
hearts, they judge others by their own pro- 
per affection, but of that whereof in their 
conscience they know the contrary ; like as 
the words of John Maitland the prior of 
Coldingham, who being in France a little 
before our imprisoning, bare witness in sun- 
dry things how they were deliberate to make 
insurrection, and that he had letters of their 
sure purpose, eiking (adding) thereto, that 
howbeit they had no just occasion to make 
the same, at least there was three apparent 
pretexts to draw the people to their side. 
The first, by making them to understand it 
was to deliver us from among the hands of 
the earl of Bothwell, who ravished us. The 
second to revenge our said husband’s death. 
And the third, to preserve and defend our 
son, whom they knew we had put surely in 
the earl of Marr’s hands. All the said 
things they said were against the earl of 
Bothwell, and for the weal, rest, and surety 
of me and my son, as they made the com- 
mon people believe by their public procla- 
mations; but their actions since have de-, 
clared the contrary, and John Maitland 
spake as well informed. For to the verity, 
this was but feigned and false semblance 
that they did to get the earl of Bothwell, 
for in fact, they desired only but to obtain 
our person, and usurp our authority, as was 
sufficiently declared by the said reply. And 
albeit they believe yet to dissemble the 
pernicious and cruel will that they have, as 
well towards the bairn as the mother, there 
is no man of good judgment, discovering the 
things by-past, but he may easily perceive 
their hypocrisy, how they would fortify 
themselves in our son’s name, till that their 
tyranny was better established, even after, 
as they have shown, soon after our good 
bounty and trust we had in them, they 
would have slain the mother and the bairn 
both, when he was in our womb, and did 
him wrong ere he was born. Which act 
shows (appears) manifestly, by the crimes 
whereof they are culpable both before God 
and man, that they are falsely set against 
our innocence. Finally, where they say, 
‘that the estates of our realm, finding us 
unworthy to reign, decreed our dimission of 
our crown to our son, and establishing of 
the regiment (government) of our realm in 
the person of the earl of Murray ;’ it ‘shall 
be anwered thereto, that the dimission which 
they caused us subscribe, was subscribed 
perforce, whereon the said earl of Murray 
has founded his regency, declare sufficiently, 
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they proceeded not therein by way of par- 
liament, but by violence, and shall convict 
themselves; that by the said reply it was 
shown them their pretended assembly of 
estates was illegitimate, against the Ais 
and statutes of the realm and ancient ob- 
servation thereof, to the which the best and 
greatest part of the nobility was against 
and opposed the same. And hereon con- 
clude, as ye did in your reply, requiring 
support from the queen of England, our 
good sister, conform to the promises of 
friendship betwixt her and us; protesting 
to add to this answer as time, place, and 
need shall require.” Such was the wander- 
ing manner in which Mary now retorted 
upon her accusers, referring in general 
terms to matters which formed no part of 
the present accusation, instead of addressing 
herself to the fearful array of documents 
which had now been brought against her. 
Mary’s hold accusation of Murray and 
his adherents, charging them with the guilt 
of the murder, which was delivered in by 
lord Herries and the bishop of Ross, ex- 
cited their indignation to such a degree, 
that the fierce lord Lindsay, on the 22nd of 
December, challenged the lord Herries to 
make good his accusation by fighting. Her- 
ries returned for answer, “ That in respect 
they had accused the queen their native 
sovereign, he has said, there is of that com- 
pany present with the earl of Murray guilty 
of that abominable treason, of the fore- 
knowledge and consent thereto; that Lind- 
say was guilty of the crime he knew not; 
but let aught of the principals subscribe the 
like challenge, and he will point them out, 
and fight with some of the traitors therein.” 
Lord Herries is supposed to have pointed at 
Lethington or Morton, who had formerly 
been charged by Mary with being privy to 
the murder; but whom her commissioners 
now dared not to accuse; or even to name, 
as their defence might have been an 
additional proof of her privity. Murray, 
with more ‘dignity, made his complaint to 
the privy council against an imputation so 
unfounded as regarded himself, and Mary’s 
commissioners were summoned on the 24th 
of December and required to support their 
charge. This they pretended to do next 
day by producing and reading Mary’s own 
assertion contained in her instructions of 
the 19th, and they demanded in her name 
the inspection and copies of the letters and 
other documents, which was readily granted. 
Thus the matter seems to have remained 


till the 2nd of January, 1569, when Mary 
addressed a letter to her commissioners, 
fully approving of their conduct in accusing 
her byt wire “ We understand,” she said, 
“the bravades that the earl of Murray 
and his complices have made, feeling them- 
selves simply touched by some of you, to 
have been culpable of that which falsely they 
pretended to impute unto us; and also the 
answer which ye have made to our. good 
sister the queen, conform to our letters; of 
the which they have complained. Wherein 
not only we approve your proceedings, but 
also pray you to continue in our name. For 
since it hath pleased God to deliver us from 
their power and cruel hands, we have been 
informed, and understand enough daily, by 
letters and reports, to make our good sister 
know, that they are traitors, first inventers, 
conspirators, and some of them executors of 
the murder of the king our husband, with 
other crimes little less horrible and execrable 
than the said murder; whereof I am de- 
liberate to give you such instructions shortly 
that may make the same more manifest, as 
occasion serves. And seeing they have set 
forward the rage of their accusations against 
us, and the same produced, read, and pub- 
lished before her and the nobility of her 
realm, ye shall require our said good sister 
that copies be given you thereof, to the effect 
that they may be answered particularly ; 
that she and all the world may know they 
are no less unshamefast and false liars, and 
that by their so- manifest unlawful actions 
she and all other christian princes may 
esteem them traitors.” 

Meanwhile the old proposal for an ac- 
commodation, on the condition that Mary 
should confirm her resignation of the crown 
of Scotland, was again agitated among the 
commissioners, and appears to haye been 
approved by Elizabeth, but Mary now re- 
fused her consent to it, She determined to 
persist in her accusation of Murray and his 
adherents, which would at least haye the 
effect of drawing off attention from the eyi- 
dence against herself, if not of weakening it. 
She sent a paper to be signed by the earls of 
Huntley and Argyle, alae a general 
accusation against Murray and his friends, 
of having been parties to a conspiracy to 
marder Darnley, but this charge appears to 
have been founded merely upon the bond 
known to haye been signed b so many of 
the nobles at Craigmillar, and Mary cau- 
tiously avoided pointing out the individuals 
who were really implicated in this charge. 
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On the 7th of January her commissioners 
obtained an audience of Elizabeth, and the 
bishop of Ross made a declaration in ac- 
cordance with Mary’s letter of the 2nd of 
January. Elizabeth avoided giving any de- 
cisive answer for some days, in the hope 
of promoting the proposed accommodation. 
But on the 9th Mary sent a written declara- 
tion, in French, refusing, on any terms, to 
resign the crown, alleging, with reason, that 
in doing so she would only be acknowledging 
the truth of the charges brought against 
her. In fact, although such an accommoda- 
tion might have been made with a view of 
suppressing the evidence altogether, now 
that that evidence had been brought for- 
ward, and could therefore no longer be 
concealed, it was her wiser course, either 
innocent or guilty, to refuse to enter into a 
compromise. She added that, by resigning 
the crown, she should place herself indivi- 
dually under Elizabeth’s jurisdiction, and 
that she believed she should then be in per- 
sonal danger, especially in case of the sud- 
den death of the English queen. 

The day after this final determination 
had been delivered to Elizabeth, Murray 
was admitted to the privy council to receive 
his permission to return to Scotland, and, 
according to his own account, his conduct 
throughout was approved, and he was, we 
know, justified in retaining the regency ; 
but Elizabeth’s decision was given in an 
artfully evasive form, so as to justify Murray 
and his adherents, and at the same time 
avoid passing any judgment on the queen 
of Scots, which she was not now called upon 
to do. She said that, on one hand, nothing 
had as yet been deduced against Murray 
and his adherents to impair their honour or 
allegiances; while on the other there had 
nothing been “ sufficiently” proved against 
their queen, “ whereby the queen of Eng- 
land should conceive or take any evil opinion 
of her good sister for anything yet seen.” 
For Murray’s further satisfaction, it was 
ordered that next day Mary’s commissioners 
should be confronted with Murray and his 
colleagues, and they were then asked whether 
they would accuse the regent or any of his 
company of the murder of the king. They 
replied, that they were expressly commanded 
by their queen to accuse him and others, his 
adherents, and on receiving copies of the 
letters, were ready to defend her innocence. 
They were then asked, “if they, or any of 
them, as of themselves, would accuse the 
said earl oe Fa or any of his adherents, 


or thought them guilty thereof” This 
also they declined to do. The bishop of 
Ross, the lord Herries, and the abbot of 
Kilwining, were then severally challenged 
by Murray, Morton, and Lindsay, and they 
declared to each that, as they were innocent 
themselves, they knew not who were the 
authors of the murder, till it was publicly 
revealed long afterwards by those who 
suffered death for the crime; and they said 
that, although some information had since 
reached their ears, they came not there, 
either to acquit or condemn the regent or 
others, but to accuse those whom their mis- 
tress might accuse, and whom they were 
ready to declare guilty, whenever she should 
please to point out and accuse them by 
name. The bishop of Ross, in particular, 
declared that he knew not himself of the 
regent’s guilt, though ready to accuse him 
at his queen’s command. The more Mary’s 
commissioners were pressed on this subject, 
the more they equivocated and fell back 
from their former statements. At length 
Murray offered to proceed to Bolton Castle, 
and defend himself in the queen’s presence, 
but to this Mary’s commissioners objected. 
The day after this meeting, Murray re- 
ceived his permission to depart, carrying 
with him the originals of Mary’s letters, 
and the other documents. But as he was 
preparing for his departure, he received 
private intelligence of a design to intercept 
him near Northallerton, on his way back, 
and there murder him. The bishop of 
Ross, at a later period, confessed that Mary 
was privy to this conspiracy, and its prin- 
cipal object appears to have been to obtain 
possession of the original documents, which 
would be in his possession. Murray im- 
mediately entered into intimate relations 
with the duke of Norfolk, pretending a 
wish to promote his marriage with the 
Scottish queen, and he thus remained a 
week longer in London, and _ finally, 
through Norfolk’s interposition with Mary, 
obtained a safe passage home. On the 
13th of January, Mary’s commissioners 
gave in their final refusal to answer to the 
charges brought against their mistress, and 
protested against all that had been done; 
and they then received from the council 
the following reply, on the part of Elizabeth, 
to Mary’s demand to have copies of the 
letters and other documents which had 
been exhibited against her. “Her majesty 
meaneth not to deny to the said queen the 
sight of the true copies of the said writings. 
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But before the same be delivered, her ma- 
jesty, of a very sincere good meaning to 
have the said queen’s cause come to the 
best effect that it may for her common 
weal, likewise her majesty thinketh that 
such of her ministers as have any inward 
care of her, without respect partially to’ 
any other, thinketh it good the said queen 
were seriously moved to consider, that the 
said writings delivered, she must of neces- 
sity make answers without any cavillation, 
for lack of her admittance to the presence 
of her majesty, and such like; and by that 
answer it must needs ensue that the said 
queen shall be proved either innocent or 
culpable of the horrible crimes whereof she 
is but as yet accused, and not convicted ; 
and if she should not, by her answers, 
prove herself innocent, then of necessity 
the queen’s majesty can never with her 
honour show her any favour; and there- 
fore this being considered of by the said 
queen, with advice of such as love her for 
herself, without other respect, if she mean 
rather to put the whole matter upon direct 
trial, than to have her cause otherwise 
ended, for her quietness and for her honour 
also; then so as she will by her handwrit- 
ing to the queen’s majesty declare her 
meaning to be, that, if she will not prove 
herself clear and free from the crimes im- 
puted to her, that she will be content to 
forbear request of any favour of her majesty, 
which her majesty desireth her to have in 
writing, to the end, if the cause should so 
fall out, then she might have good reason 
upon the said queen’s own contentation, to 
forbear her favour; and contrary ways her 
majesty is determined, if she be proved free, 
to offer her as much favour as may be 
required reasonably; and for the inward 
troubles in the realm, her majesty must 
needs be uncertain.” 

With this rather obscure declaration 
ended the whole business of these celebrated 
conferences. They left Mary’s conduct en- 
tirely dependent on the letters and docu- 
ments brought forwards, the originals of 
which have disappeared, and they were no 
doubt intentionally destroyed. The weight 
of the evidence seems to me to be strongly 
in favour of their authenticity. They were 


seen and closely examined by the nobles of 
her own court, who were well acquainted 
with her handwriting, by the earl of Murray, 
and by Lethington, who had been her secre- 
tary, and all these judged them authentic ; 
they were examined by the chief of the 
English nobility, among whom were several 
catholics and friends of Mary, who, after 
comparing them with her own writing, of 
known authenticity, judged them to be au- 
thentic; the same may be said of Elizabeth 
and her ministers; and from the behaviour 
of Mary’s own commissioners, who never 
directly denied them. We are, I think, 
fully justified in assuming that they also be- 
lieved them to be authentic. We know also 
that the earl of Lennox, who had abundant 
opportunities of examining them, and who 
was perfectly capable of judging in such 
a question, declared at a subsequent period 
that he was convinced of their being in 
Mary’s handwriting. A careful perusal of 
the letters in the form in which they now 
exist, and a comparison of the allusions 
they contain with circumstances which other 
documents have brought to light, lead me 
to the conclusion that they could have 
been written by nobody else. Against this 
we have only the simple denial by Mary 
herself; and we must bear in mind, not only 
that this denial was not put forward clearly 
and pertinaciously, as we should expect from 
‘one that was conscious of innocence, but that, 
if they were true, the denial of them would 
be a much lesser crime than that which 
they fixed upon her. Moreover, in other 
cases, Mary showed no scruple in denying 
her own deeds; for about this same time, 
when one of her letters to her partisans, 
which had been intercepted on the border, 
was shown to her, she disavowed it, observ- 
ing, “that she suspected that a Frenchman, 
now in Scotland, might be the author of 
some Scottish letters devised in her name.” 
This was just the manner in which she dis- 
avowed the letters and sonnets to Bothwell. 
Mary’s demand of copies of the letters can 
only have been made for the purpose of 
embarrassing Elizabeth, as Lethington him- 
self had communicated the copies to her 
before the conferences began, and therefore 
she could not be ignorant of them. ' 
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RETURN OF THE REGENT TO SCOTLAND; DISGRACE OF THE DUKE OF NORFOLK ARREST OF LETHINGTON, 


Murray found more than one difficulty 
in the way of his speedy return to Scotland. 
The northern counties of England, through 
which he had to pass, were under the power 
of the duke of Norfolk and the earls of 
Westmoreland .and Northumberland, all of 
them now his enemies. As we have already 
stated, a plot had been formed for his assassi- 
nation, with the cognizance, if not under the 
immediate direction, of Norfolk and Mary, 
and the execution of it was committed to the 
earl of Westmoreland himself. . The regent, 
warned of -these «designs,.had recourse to 


dissimulation. He. procured a reconcilia- 


tion with the duke of Norfolk, and professed 
the utmost readiness to promote his mar- 
riage with the queen of Scots, which he 


said would-be a measure greatly advanta-. 
geous to both countries. The vanity and 
ambition of the duke were. easily, worked 


upon, and the secret intrigue for the mar- 
riage was entered upon with more eagerness 


than ever. Murray even placed himself in 


i a 


commuhieation.with the bishop of Ross on 
the subject, and Robert Melville was sent 
to consult upon it. with Mary. — 

These intrigues could hardly escape the 
vigilance. of Hhzabeth and her. ministers ; 
and, suspecting Norfolk’s. designs, and dis- 
trusting lord Scrope, who had married. the 
duke’s sister, they resolyed to.remove Mar: 


of the earl. of Shrewsbury.’ When the queen 
of Scots was informed of the design to change 
the place of her confinement, and.to remove 
her to a greater distance from Scotland, she 
declared that. she would not go except un- 
der restraint, and on the 22nd of Janua 
she wrote an indignant letter to Elizabeth, 
complaining that that princess lent a ready 
ear to the calumnies of her enemies, and 
that after showing favour to her rebels in 
the late conference, she had now given them 
permission to return home with impunity. 
She declared, at the same time, that she 
would not quit Bolton willingly, without 
being better informed of the reason for her 
removal, and receiving some direct assur- 
ance of protection. After considerable re- 
sistance, Mary left Bolton on the 26th of 


January, ve on the 27th she rested at 


Ripon; where Robert. Melville brought her 
the regent’s message, assuring lier of his 
regret for the part he had been obliged to 
act in the late transactions, and of his desire 
to promote her marriage with the duke of 
Norfolk, At the same time she received the 
complaints. of Elizabeth on certain violent 
proclamations which had been put forward 
by her partisans in Scotland, and on letters 
which she had written to excite them against 
the. existing government, and which had 
been intercepted on the border. Mary dis- 
avowed» the letters and declared herself 
innocent of the proclamations which had 
given offence. On the 28th of January she 
reached. Pontefract, where she remainéd two 
days, and was removed to Rotherham on the 
830th, where also she remained two days. 
This delay appears to have been the result 
of illness, for when on ‘the first of February, 
she was on her way from Rotherham to 
Chesterfield, she was taken with such an 
alarming attack that it was found necessary 
to pass the night at.a gentleman’s house 
(Mr. Foljambe’s) on the way, and it was 
not. till the 3rd of February that she at 
last reached Tutbury castle. 

Meanwhile. the regent had gained his 
ends. He had with some difficulty, it is 
said; partly by the intermediation of the 


ste y |duke of Norfolk, obtained: from Elizabeth 
from Bolton castletoTutbury in Staffordshire, 
where she was to be committed to the custody 


a loan of ‘five thousand pounds, which en- 
abled him to relieve himself from debts 
he had contracted in: England, and which 
had become embarrassing ; while Mary and 
Norfolk had -become so fully conviiiced of 
Murray’s favourable feelings towards them, 
that the duke dispatched strict orders to 


ry| the north that he should not be molested 


on: his way home, while Mary is said to 
have dispatched similar orders to her parti- 
sans on the borders of Scotland. Murray 
accordingly took his leave of the court of 
Elizabeth, passed through England without 
interruption, and reached the Scottish capital 
in safety. 

The regent’s presence in Scotland was, 
indeed, now rendered necessary by the ac- 
tivity of Mary’s partisans. Mary, to em- 
barrass the regent, had appointed the duke 
of Chatelherault her lieutenant of Scotland, 
and it was understood that his object in 
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attending on the English court during the 
conference was, to try and persuade Eliza- 
beth of the justice of his claim to the re- 
gency before the earl of Murray. Buchanan 
has given us, at some length, the arguments 
adduced for and against. the duke’s claim, 
which seems to have been fora while kept in 
abeyance, to furnish Elizabeth with a check 
upon Murray during the proceedings. As 
soon as these were brought to a close, and 
the duke saw that he could expect no favour 
from Elizabeth, he hastened to Scotland, 
accompanied by the lord Herries. The duke 
had carried with him a commission from 
Mary, delegating to him extensive powers 
over her kingdom and subjects, and at the 
same time she was in constant correspon- 
dence with her friends in the north. A letter 
is preserved, written to the earl of Cassillis 
from Bolton, which shows the earnestness 
with which she was at this moment engaged 
in stirring up rebellion against Murray’s 
government. She says, “ We have received 
your letter from Glasgow the 9th of January 
instant, whereby we understand your con- 
currence with the earl of Argyle our lieu- 
tenant, thanking you heartily thereof, and 
praying you to continue in assisting him in 
all things that may redound to the profit 
and weal of our affairs; which, God willing, 
albeit our absence be presently tedious and 
irksome unto you, ye shall have our pre- 
sence shortly in such manner that we shall 
be able to recompense your great expenses 
and travail ye bestow in our seryice, to your 
honour and contentment. Praying you like- 
wise that whatsomever thing ye see of ours 
in cipher, that ye write not the same to us 

ain so plainly, for danger that may fall us 
thereon, as ye are wise enough to consider 
the same, being in the estate we are in. Our 
rebels, for what offers they can make, will 
not get the support from this country that 
they pretend ; and of our part we will assure 
you that, ere the month of March, we hope 
to get such sufficient succour of friends to 
impeach the malheureux intentions of our 
rebels, and cause them know their duty, to our 
honour.” Some of Mary’s letters were again 
intercepted on the border, and carried to 
Elizabeth, who was much displeased at them, 
as well as at some indiscreet proclamations 
put forth by her adherents, on which Mary 
disowned both the letters and the proclama- 
tions, stating, that “any letters she had sent 
were simply addressed to some of the nobles 
of her kingdom, tending only to the SERINE 
of her good subjects in obedience,” This 


was written on the 28th of January, and on 
the 30th Mary wrote the following letter to 
one of her most zealous adherents, Hamil- 
ton, archbishop of St. Andrews: ‘“ Reverend 
father and right trusty cousin and councillor, 
we greet you well. We have received your 
letters yesterevening, dated the 20th of this 
instant, whereby we have understood your 
diligence and good will to the setting for- 
ward of our affairs and authority, whereof 
we are most rejoiced, and pray you that ye 
continue in your good proceedings. For 
weighty considerations, as taking of our let- 
ters commonly by the way, we cannot write 
to you our mind presently, but that ye hold 
yourselyes all together in readiness, and be- 
hold (watch) the earl of Murray’s doings, 
who, as I hope (expect) will not use ex- 
tremity so hastily. And if he does, then 
spare nothing neither for fear nor fair offers. 
For if he begin, take no injury. We shall 
send the laird of Gartly, our loved servyitor, 
to you within two days, with other par- 
ticulars, to whom ye shall credit. Always, 
ye shall not need to be afraid at any boast 
but as is above written, thole (dear) nor 
begin nothing; albeit we be transported to 
Tutbury, and able for a time may not write 
to our faithful subjects as we would do, ye 
shall take no fear thereof; ye shall be re- 
solved of all doubts by Gartly to your con- 
tentment. Our cousin, the duke of Cha- 
telherault, has already got his leave from 
the court, and is on his yoyage to come to 
you shortly.” 

Meanwhile, as soon as the duke of Cha- 
telherault and the lord Herries returned 
home, they assumed a bold and hostile tone, 
and issued a proclamation against the regent 
as an usurper, They at the same time 
gathered their strength and fortified their 
houses, and showed a determination to ap- 
peal at once to the sword. But their plans 
were defeated by the energy and actiyity of 
their skilful opponent. As soon as possible 
after his return, Murray called a parliament 
at Stirling, which approved of his conduct, 
and ratified his proceedings in England, He 
then gave orders for a general muster of the 
forces of the kingdom, and the rapidity with 
which he assembled his army entirely dis- 
concerted his opponents. In the danger in 
which they now found themselves, the no- 
bles of Mary’s party obeyed the summons to 
meet the regent at Glasgow, on the 13th of 
March, when a treaty of peace was concluded 
between them to the following effect. The 
duke and his adherents agreed to recognise 
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the authority of the king, and to acknow- 
ledge themselves his subjects, and to promise 
obedience and fidelity to him as their sov- 
ereign. On these conditions the duke, and 
the other nobles who acted with him, were 
to be restored and readmitted to their places 
as councillors, as their forefathers had been 
during the reigns of former kings; and the 
regent, bearing the authority of the king, 
was to swear solemnly that in future he 
would conduct himself impartially in all 
their honest and just causes, towards them 
and all the rest of the nobility, without any 
remembrance of their previous hostility. 
That all those who, having taken part with 
the queen or refused obedience to the king, 
should promise in future to bear themselves 
towards him with all humility and obedience 
as his loyal subjects, should be restored to 
their lands, offices, and possessions, notwith- 
standing any confiscation which might have 
been ordained against them, excepting only 
those who had been consenting to the death 
of the king. It was further agreed that the 
regent and the nobles should consent to 
all such articles as should be found profit- 
able for the honour, commodity, and ad- 
vancement of the queen-mother of the king, 
as should not be prejudicial to the king and 
to his sovereignty. In order to carry this 
agreement into further and fuller effect, it 
was agreed that a convention should be held 
on the 10th of April next following, in the 
town of Edinburgh, in peaceful manner, 
which was to be attended by the regent, the 
duke of Chatelherault, the earls of Huntley, 
Argyle, Morton, Athol, and Glencairn, and 
the lord Herries; and if either of these 
nobles should happen to be unable to at- 
tend, from sickness or any other cause, his 
place was to be supplied by some one of the 
nobles elected for that purpose. At this 
meeting, the nobles mentioned above were 
to consult together as good friends on the 
articles and points which regarded the queen; 
and whatever they, or the majority of them, 
should consider necessary to be done for her 
honour, without prejudicing the king and 
his authority, was to be accepted by the rest 
of the nobility. It was next stipulated that 
the duke of Chatelherault, and others his 
adherents, should not attempt to execute 
any office of lieutenant or other authority, 
under pretext that the queen-mother had 
given them any commission to do it, nor 
hinder the king’s officers from doing their 
duty, in the name of the king and the re- 
gent, wae the kingdom; and that 


the regent, on his part, should allow no pro- 
ceedings to be carried on against the duke 
and his adherents prejudicial to their per- 
sons, lands, or goods. The lords thereupon 
consented that the duke, the earl of Cassillis, 
and the lord Herries, should give hostages 
to remain with the regent until these ar- 
ticles were fulfilled, these hostages to be one 
of the duke’s sons, the earl of Cassillis or his 
brother, and the lord Herries or his eldest 
son; and on the delivery into the regent’s 
hands of these hostages, he agreed to dis- 
perse his forces. 

Mary, who, we know from her own let- 
ters, had been urging her friends into the 
demonstration which was thus repressed by 
the regent, so soon as she heard of his pro- 
ceedings, wrote repeated letters to Elizabeth 
and her ministers, complaining bitterly that 
Murray and his friends should be allowed to 
proceed to hostilities against her supporters ; 
and even threatened, that if Elizabeth did 
not interfere in her favour, she would call in 
assistance from abroad. At first she was 
unwilling to believe that her friends had 
signed the treaty of Glasgow, and she seems 
for some time to have considered their 
proceedings as a desertion of her interests. 
Yet, when we consider the terms of that 
treaty, we cannot but acknowledge that the 
regent acted with great moderation. All 
that he demanded was an acknowledgment 
of the king’s authority, with a promise to do 
nothing in prejudice of it, and he referred 
the queen’s affairs to a conference of noble- 
men, a majority of whom were her friends. 
Yet, when the 10th April, the day appointed, 
arrived, two of them, Huntley and Argyle, 
absented themselves, and the duke with Cas- 
sillis and Herries, who attended, attempted to 
evade their agreement at Glasgow. By that 
document they had distinctly agreed to ac- 
knowledge the king’s authority, which was, 
in fact, the foundation of the treaty, and 
when the conference was opened at Edin- 
burgh, Murray began, as a matter of course, 
by demanding a formal repetition of this 
acknowledgment before they entered upon 
the subject of the meeting. The duke of 
Chatelherault pretended to be astonished at 
this demand, which he said was premature, 
and when the regent persisted in it, he told 
him that the object of the conference was 
to deliberate on the measures to be adopted 
towards their captive sovereign, and that 
when these were settled to their satisfaction, 
it was time enough to ask him and his ad- 
herents to subscribe to the authority of the 
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king. The regent replied by ordering his 
guards to arrest Chatelherault and Herries, 
the latter of whom was immediately com- 
mitted to Edinburgh castle, and the duke 
followed him thither next morning. Herries 
and Cassillis had been, with the archbishop 
of St. Andrews (the duke’s brother) the 
three hostages, so that in fact the duke him- 
self was the only one of his party who came 
to the meeting.* 

The duke of Chatelherault appears to 
have been following a weak and hesitating 
policy, and a letter which Huntley wrote 
about this time to Mary, shows at once the 
divisions which already existed among the 
queen’s adherents, and the cause of the 
absence of Huntley and Argyle from the 
conference at Edinburgh. The two north- 
ern earls looked upon the treaty of the 
duke and his friends with the regent as an 
act of treachery. ‘ Madam,” says Hunt- 
ley, ‘I have before written to your majesty, 
by way of my lord Herries, the trick which 
the duke of Chatelherault and those with 
him have played me, in making an agree- 
ment with the earl of Murray, of which I 
knew nothing until they appointed me a 
day at Edinburgh, which I refused. And I 
therefore implore your majesty to lose no 
time in informing me of your intention; 
for, being so far from the others, I can 
only trust in my lord Crawford and my lord 
Ogilby, who have no connexion with them ; 
and on that account, if I can avoid my total 
ruin, I will remain quiet until I have your 
majesty’s advice, otherwise I implore you 
not to take in ill part whatever I may do, 
and to be assured that, as long as I live, 
you will find me faithful to your service, 
and that it will be better I should be as- 
sured than to perish with the traitors who 
have unfortunately deceived you, unless it 
be your majesty’s pleasure it should be 
otherwise, and that before the damage falls 
upon me; for which I have no care, pro- 
vided I can serve your majesty, whom I 
implore very humbly to hasten the succour 
of foreigners, or the return of your majesty, 
if possible, in whatever manner it may be. 
If there come an army from France, cause 
it to land in the north, for this is the most 
sure, and I will hazard all for your service. 


* Tytler, whose history at this period is extremely 
partial, gives not a fair account of this transaction, 
and conceals the fact that by the treaty at Glasgow 
the acknowledgment of the king’s authority was made 
quite independently of any arrangement that was to 
be made for Mary; and that it was in nowise condi- 


Meanwhile, whatever has happened, the 
duke of Chatelherault has not acted honestly 
neither towards your majesty nor towards 
me, and therefore I implore you very hum- 
bly to hasten the succour from France, and 
I will take the thing on myself. Two 
thousand or fifteen hundred men will be 
sufficient, with some munitions. And what- 
ever I do, I implore your majesty to be 
assured that all Europe shall know that my 
life and all that I have are at your com- 
mandment. The bearer is safe, by whom I 
implore your majesty to send me word 
what it is your pleasure I should do.” + 
Such was the want of union among the 
queen’s adherents, while the regent was 
reducing, one after another, his opponents, 
by the energy which had invariably charac- 
terized his actions. In the interval between 
the agreement at Glasgow and that at Edin- 
burgh, on the 10th of April, Murray had 
marched with a part of his forces to the 
border, and had successfully chastised the 
lawless marauders who had become for- 
midable during the late uncertain state ot 
affairs. After the duke had been com- 
mitted to prison, the regent turned his arms 
against the two northern earls who had dis- 
obeyed the summons to attend the con- 
ference. In spite of the urgent exhorta- 
tions and encouragements they received 
from Mary, they were both alarmed at the 
power of the regent, and Argyle first, and 
subsequently Huntley, who proved more 
difficult to deal with, submitted, and made 
their peace with the government in a mect- 
ing held at St. Andrews on the 10th of 
May. Murray immediately led his army to 
the north, reduced the country to obedi- 
ence, levying fines on those who had risen 
against his authority, and exacting oaths of 
allegiance from the clans. As he was re- 
turning from this expedition, he was met 
by dispatches from the English court, which 
will require some introductory explanation, 
After Murray’s return to Scotland, the 
secret intrigue for a marriage between Mary 
and the duke of Norfolk was continued, 
and assumed a character which probably 
but few of those concerned in it knew. 
Norfolk continued to correspond privately 
with Murray on the subject; he was in 


tional on the nature of this arrangement, which was to 
be freely discussed in the conference at Edinburgh. 

+ This letter is translated from a French transla- 
tion of the original, sent by the French ambassador 
to France, and published in M. Teulet’s Collection, 
and the language is rather obscure. 
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immediate communication with the Scottish 
queen and with the bishop of Ross, andseveral 
of the English nobles were admitted wholly 
or partially to the secret. Some whispers on 
the subject reached Elizabeth’s ears, and 
Norfolk received an angry rebuke from his 
sovereign; but he contrived to silence her 
suspicions, and then threw himself into this 
plot with more eagerness than ever. It was 
promoted not only by the catholic earls of 
Northumberland, Westmoreland, and Arun- 
del, but eyen by Leicester, Pembroke, Bed- 
ford, and Shrewsbury, and by.sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, and it is said even at one 
time to have received the approval of Cecil 
himself. But Norfolk, with the . catholic 
lords, had been dragged into a much deeper 
intrigue, the object of which was to procure 
the marriage whether Hlizabeth approved of 
it or not, and this was to be done with the 
assistance of Spain, by overthrowing the 
protestant establishment, and restoring the 
Roman catholic church in England; and 
for this purpose the duke of Alba was to 
send over troops and money from. the low 
countries.. Several remarkable letters. re- 
lating to this conspiracy, written by Mary, 
are still preserved. On the llth of May, 
she wrote from Wingfield, where she was 
then residing, to the duke of Norfolk as 
follows :—‘‘ I would have been gladder nor I 
am, if the assurance of my carefulness in 
anything touching you might have prevailed 
against any suspicion in the contrary, Al- 
ways, I am glad‘that ere now ye may know 
that one great haste to answer to your satis- 
faction might cause a fault to be done without 
danger, for’ the letters remained, but my 
keys are not in that peril you took them in. 
I pray you be sure I have none I trust in, 
shall oyersee them. ... , Nor I trust 
in none more than in that I am not able to 
do; and if you will appoint one you trust, 
to have to do that I may not do, I am con- 
tented ; for I assure you, I write as much 
as I may do, and spare not my travail, for I 
have none other matters in head than them 
that you have in hand to be oceupied with, 
and I fear that it is too busy upon me pre- 
sently, that I have not taken yery much 
ease this last night, so that I am not able 
to write further, and this in pain, being in 
fever. I pray you take it not in evil part, 
for I mind it not, for I thought yesternight 
to have sent you the token you sent, to 
pray you not to leave your care of me for 
any extremity. I sent the bishop of Ross 
letters ~ Scotland; do you in them as 


you think best. I may write no more. As 
soon as I be anything amended, I shall 
write more plainly. I pray God preserve 
you, and if you send me any news, I pray 
God they be more comfortable. From my 
bed, the 11th of May. I shall do what I 
may to be soon up, and for your answer to 
my last letters, shall fully resolve you daily 
with letters. My trembling hand here will 
write no more.” A letter is preserved, 
which was sent by a secret messenger from 
Mary to the duke of Alba on the 18th of 
June, and another on the 8th of July, in 
which latter she urges him to assist her 


friends in keeping possession of the castle. 


of Dumbarton, which was hard pressed. On 
the 24th of July, she wrote the following 


which she makes direct allusion to the secret 
communications with the duke of Alba, and 
‘in which she addresses Norfolk in terms of 
passionate affection. Sunday,” writes 
Mary, “I received a writing by Borthwick 
from you, whereby I perceive the satisfac- 
tion you have of my. plain dealing with you, 
as I must do of my duty. Considering how 
much I am beholden to you many ways, I 
am glad the grant of my good will is so 
agreeable to you, Albeit I =~ myself to 
be so unworthy to be so well liked of one of 
such wisdom and good qualities, yet do I 
think my hap great in that, yea, much 
greater than my desert. Therefore I will 
he about to use myself so, that, so far as 
God shall give me grace, you shall neyer 
haye cause to diminish your good conceit 
and favour of me, while I shall esteem and 
respect you in all my doings so long as I 
live, as you would wish your own to do. 
Now, good my lord, more words to this pur- 
pose would. be unseemly to my present con- 
dition, and importunable to you amongst so 
many businesses ; but this trust you, as writ- 
ten by them that means unfeignedly. This 
day I received a letter from you by this 
bearer, whereby I perceive the thought you 
take of my health, which, thanks to God, is 
much better than it was at his departing, 
but not yet very strong, nor quit of the 
soreness of my side. It causes me to be 
more heavy and pensive than I would or 
need to be, considering the care you have 
of me, for I have remitted all my causes to 
you to do as for yourself. I write to the 
bishop of Ross what I hear from the duke 
of Alba, governor of the Netherlands. Let 
me know your pleasure at length in writ- 


ing, what I shall answer. Now, my Nor- 


letter in cipher to the duke of Norfolk, in. 
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folk, you bid me command you; that would 
be beside my duty many ways. But to 
pray you, I will, that you counsel me not 
to take patiently my great griefs, except you 
promise me to trouble you no more for the 
death of your ward. I wish you had ano- 
ther in his room to make you merry, or else 
I would he were out both of England and 
Scotland. You forbid me to write; be sure 
I will think it no pains, whenever my health 
will permit it, but pleasure, as also to re- 
ceive your letters, which I pray you to spare 
not, when you have leisure without troub- 
ling yow; for they shall fall in no hands 
where they will be better received. The 
physicians write at length ; [this must mean 
the persons engaged in the plot ;] they seem 
to love you marvellously, and not mislike 
of me. We had but general talk, and some 
of your matters, but not in anybody’s name ; 
therefore I answered nothing, but giving 
ear soberly. When Borthwick goeth up, you 
shall understand all; in this it is unintel- 


ligible; meantime I must warn you, when 


I hear anything touching you. Argyle 
sends me word expressly, that when he met 
at Stirling with Murray the regent of Scot- 
land, he assured him [ should never come 
home, and that he had intelligence for to 
be quit of me, remembered him of his pro- 
mises. Borthwick will write it to the bishop 
of Ross and my lord Fleming. Argyle 
prayed me, if you were my friend, to adver- 
tise you hastily; take of this what pleases 
you, but I am sure they will be traitors to 
you and me, and if ey were in Turkey, 
you and I were neyer the worse; albeit I 
will not be importufie. But, and this sum- 
mer past, I hope by the good all year. God 
preserve you from all traitors, and make 
your friends as #fue and constant.” 

During the progress of this intrigue, 
Mary kept up a constant correspondence 
with Elizabeth, professing the utmost con- 
fidence in her good intentions, and urging 
her to adopt a final resolution for the pur- 
me of restoring her to her kingdom. 

lizabeth lent an ear to these appeals, 
partly, it has been supposed, to use her 
prisoner as a check upon the regent, and 
partly, it is evident, in the desire to pro- 
mote some arrangement between Mary and 
her subjects. At length, a proposal was 
drawn up to the effect, that Mary should 
be restored to the government of her king- 
dom, on condition that she should enter 
into a perpetual league with England, estab- 
lish the protestant religion, receive her re- 


bellious subjects into her favour, and enter 
into an engagement that Elizabeth nor her 
issue should be molested with her claims to 
the English crown. This proposal was sent 
to Mary through the bishop of Ross for her 
consent, and those who conveyed it to him 
added, unknown to Elizabeth, a private 
article recommending the marriage with 
the duke of Norfolk as the means of re- 
storing repose to both countries. Mary 
agreed at once to sonie of the articles of 
this proposal; to others she hesitated, al- 
leging that she must take time to consult 
with her friends, and that she could not . 
rashly desert her foreign allies. She ex- 
pressed her willingness to agree to the pro- 
posed match with Norfolk, although assum- 
ing a reserve on the subject, as though it 
were now agitated for the first time. Her 
objections to any of the other articles were 
not so great; but Elizabeth, urged probably 
by those of her councillors who were promot- 
ing the designs of the duke of Norfolk, deter- 
mined to make a further move in the matter, 
and lord Boyd was selected to be the mes- 
senger of Elizabeth’s wishes to the regent. 
Lord Boyd left the English court at the 
commencement of July, and he met Mur- 
ray at Elgin on his return from the expe- 
dition to the north. Elizabeth, in her letter 
to the regent, intimated three proposals 
with regard to the Scottish queen, one of 
which she said she wished to be accepted: 
they were, either that she should be restored 
fully and absolutely to her throne; or that 
she should be joined with her son in the 
government, retaining the title of queen, 
while the actual administration of the gov- 
ernment remained in Murray’s hands as 
regent until the king had attained the age 
of seventeen; or that Mary should return 
to Scotland as a private person, and be 
honourably maiftained in retirement. Lord | 
Boyd carriéd with him written instructions 
from Mary herself, chiefly expressing her 
willingness to cotisent to the annulling of 
her marriage with the earl of Bothwell, and 
evidently aiming at the proposed match 
with the duke of Norfolk. After expressing 
her readiness to enter into an accommo- 
dation with her subjects, she added, “ And 
because that the earl of Murray and others, 
who had highly offended the queen of Scot- 
land their sovereign, had divers times al- 
leged that they stood in doubt if she would 
ever appoint with them, and remit all 
offences by-past freely and heartily; and 
also they had fear, and oftentimes alleged, 
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that if she was restored to her liberty and 
crown of Scotland, her highness would call 
home again the earl Bothwell, and join with 
him, and make him to be an instrument for 
their overthrow. In consideration of the 
which, and that all stumbling-blocks which 
might make impediment to the appointment 
should be removed from the way, it was 
thought good that the said lord Boyd should 
assure the earl of Murray and the rest of 
her inobedient subjects, that in case they 
did appoint with her highness, by the advice 
of the queen’s majesty of England and her 
most honourable council, so they did agree 
to her restitution to her crown, authority, 
and government of her realm, freely, wil- 
lingly, and lovingly, as becometh natural 
subjects to do to their native princes; then 
and in that case she would not only remit 
them of all injuries and offences by-past, 
but also embrace and use them as heartily 
and lovingly as ever she has done her sub- 
jects before in any times past; they per- 
severing in their good minds, and doing 
their dutiful obedience to her majesty in 
time coming; and was content to make all 
security hereupon by the sight and advice 
of the queen’s majesty of England and her 
council.” Mary added, that “for the re- 
moving of the impediment aforesaid, against 
the returning of the earl of Bothwell to be 
joined with her for their overthrow, as they 
feared and did aliege, therefore her high- 
ness was content to make all kind of seca- 
rity that should be thought expedient to 
that effect. And hecause the pretended 
matrimony betwixt them was repute and 
holden never to be good from the begin- 
ning, therefore she was content that the 
same should be decerned (decreed) null, by 
process and order of law, in form of divorce, 
to be laid before whatsoever judge or judges, 
spiritual or temporal, having power to that 
effect.” Mary’s instructions concluded with 
an earnest desire that a resolution on this 
subject should be «btained without delay, 
and that in the meanwhile the siege of 
Dumbarton castle should not be pressed. 
In consequence of the pressing appeals of 
the two queens, Murray immediately sum- 
moned the nobility to a convention at Perth 
on the 25th of July. 

Lord Boyd was also the bearer of private 
letters and private instructions, among which 
was one from the duke of Norfolk to the 
regent, assuring him of his warm friendship 
to the regent himself, and of his continued 


determination to proceed in the marriage 
24 


with the Scottish queen, which he urged him 
to promote, referring him for a further de- 
claration of his mind to the verbal informa- 
tion to be given by lord Boyd. Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton also wrote both to the re- 
gent and to Lethington. He urged upon: 
Murray that, under present circumstances, 
it was his own interest and that of the two 
countries to promote the marriage, and_ if 
he did otherwise he prognosticated his 
speedy fall and disgrace. He pressed Le- 
thington to hasten to the English court, 
and assist in breaking the matter to Eliza- 
beth, suggesting reasons for believing that 
she might without much difficulty be brought 
over to approve of the plan. 

At this moment the old cordiality between 
Murray and Lethington was entirely broken, 
and the latter, with his unconquerable love 
of intrigue and change, wished for the 
queen’s restoration, and was a warm ap- 
prover of the marriage. On the contrary, 
Murray saw well that the marriage with 
Norfolk, and the return of the queen to 
Scotland, would lead to the disgrace of 
himself and his friends; and, although he 
had agreed to it in England when it was 
the only means of securing a safe return 
to Scotland, he now secretly warned his 
friends against it. The result of this ap- 
peared in the convention at Perth. Eliza- 
beth’s three proposals having been laid 
before the meeting, the first two were at 
once refused, and the third, that of giving 
Mary her liberty and allowing her to live 
as a private individual, was taken only as a 
matter for deliberation. All allusion to the 
intended marriage with Norfolk was care- 
fully suppressed, but when Murray’s own 
proposal for a divorce from Bothwell was 
laid before the meeting, it led to a violent 
discussion. Lethington and his immediate 
friends, who secretly favoured the projects 
of the duke of Norfolk, spoke warmly for 
the divorce; but it was no less earnestly 
opposed by the presbyterian leaders in 
general, who, in answer to Lethington’s 
arguments, answered, through their speaker 
Makgill, the clerk-register, that Mary’s let- 
ters were an insult to their sovereign, who 
was their only head and master, yet she ad- 
dressed them as her subjects, and subscribed 
herself their queen. Moreover, Makgill 
said, she wrote to the archbishop of St. 
Andrews as the head of the church, though 
he was known to be a heretic, an obstinate 
papist and rebel, a member cut off from the 
true vine. Lethington replied sarcastically 
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that a sudden change had taken place in 
the minds of those who had recently been 
very anxious to see their queen separated 
from Bothwell. Richardson, the treasurer, 
rose suddenly from his seat, and interrupted 
him. He called upon the assembly to bear 
witness that Lethington had argued against 
the king’s authority, and he protested that 
all who supported him were traitors, and 
that they ought immediately to be proceeded 
against as such. This appeal put an end to 
the debate, the queen’s proposal for a divorce 
was rejected indignantly, and the meeting 
separated with mutual feelings of animosity 
between the two parties. 

It is not easy to see what might have been 
the consequence of this difference, had not 
a new cause of alarm arisen in England, at 
the moment when Robert Pitcairn, who was 
sent to communicate the result of the deli- 
berations at Perth, arrived at her court. It 
is not easy to understand why several of the 
noblemen who favoured Norfolk’s designs 
with regard to the marriage in the belief 
that Elizabeth might have been brought to 
consent to it, should have agreed to keep it 
from her knowledge so long ; but the longer 
the delay, the more they seemed to dread 
the consequences, and they were now anxious 
for the presence of Lethington, who they be- 
lieved. would be able to help them through 
the difficulty. But at last, circumstances 
came to the knowledge of Elizabeth which 
excited her suspicions, and with the assis- 
tance of Cecil she proceeded in unravelling 
the whole plot. The first intimation Nor- 
folk himself received of Elizabeth’s discover- 
ies was conveyed in some mysterious admo- 
nitions from the queen, taunting him with 
his lofty aspirations, and warning him, in 
allusion toa former speech of his own, to be 
careful on what pillow he laid his head. As 
soon, however, as she became more fully ac- 
quainted with the depth of the conspiracy, 
her anger was ungovernable. Leicester and 
the other protestant nobles who had pro- 
moted the marriage, hastened to appease 
their indignant mistress by declaring all 
they knew. Murray acted in the same man- 
ner, delivering up at once the whole of his 
private correspondence with the duke. He 
stated as his excuse that he had only given 
his approval of the marriage at a moment 

_when it was necessary to save his life from 
assassination ; but he at the same time jus- 
tified himself by the uncertain policy of 
Elizabeth herself, in all the recent transac- 
tions relating to Scotland. 

VOL, IL. E 


' The duke of Norfolk was a man of little 
decision of character, and he now pursued 
the course which was most calculated to lead 
to his ruin. One part of his friends advised 
him to submit hinfeelf entirely to the queen’s 
will, while the others, the catholic lords who 
knew the full extent of the conspiracy, and 
that Norfolk had actually been strength- 
ening himself for the worst, urged him to 
throw off the mask and at once take the 
field. Norfolk did neither, but, on the 23rd 
of September, he left the court precipitately, 
and retired to his seat at Kenninghall in 
Norfolk, whence he addressed a letter to the 
queen, assuring her of his allegiance, ex- 
cusing his delay in breaking the matter to 
her, and declaring that he never had any 
intention of marrying the queen of Scots 
without her approval and permission. At 
the same time Mary was suddenly removed 
from Wingfield to Tutbury, where she was 
kept much more strictly, and cut off from 
direct communication with her friends in 
Scotland, and the earl of Huntingdon was 
made one of her keepers, a nobleman es- 
pecially obnoxious to her, because he was 
one of the claimants to the English crown, 
in case of Elizabeth’s death without chil- 
dren. Two days after the flight of Norfolk 
from court, a circumstance of which she was 
then ignorant, Mary wrote in cipher to the 
French ambassador, M. de la Mothe Fenelon, 
a letter full of alarm. “TI believe,” she said 
to the ambassador, “that you know well how 
rudely I am treated, my servants sent away, 
and forbidden either to write or receive any 
letters, and that all my people have been 
searched. I am here at Tutbury, whence 
they say that my lord Huntingdon will re- 
ceive me into his charge. He claims the same 
right that I claim [#.e. the succession to 
the crown of England], and expects to have 
it; judge if my life be in safety. I pray you 
to advise with those you know of my friends, 
and speak to the queen of England, that if 
there happen any evil to me, being in the 
hands of persons suspected of bearing me 
ill-will, she will be reputed by the king, 
my brother-in-law, and by all other princes, 
the cause of my death. Make use according 
to your discretion, and warn the duke of 
Norfolk to be on his guard, for they threaten 
him with the Tower. Communicate with 
the bishop of Ross on this letter, for I know 
not whether he knows anything about it. 
I have risked four of my servants to give 
him information of it, but I don’t know if 
they have reached him for Borthwick nar- 
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rowly escaped being taken, and’was searched, 
but he had laid his letters on the road, 
whence he found means to get them back. 
I have written to the king, and to the queen, 
the king’s mother, and I have sent a packet 
to be given to you or to Ross. Make my 
exeuses to them if I cannot write, and send 
to them that I have their favour. I priy 
you, cause also the ambassador of the king 
of Spain to accompany you to speak in my 
favour; for my life is in danger if I remain 
in their hands. I pray you, encourage and 
advise our’ friends to be upon their guard, 
and to act’ for me now or never. Keep se- 
cret this letter, that nobody may know any- 
thing of it, for I should be the more strictly 
guarded, and give your letters of favour to 
this bearer secretly for the ship of my lord 
of Shrewsbury, the safest and most favour- 
able that you can; for that will assist me 
greatly in finding favour with him; but if it 
be known, you ruin me. Means must be 
found by some Englishman for conveying 
your information to me; the bailiff of Derby 
and ‘some others might be ‘tried; and re- 
mind Ross of the vicar near here, for he would 
convey it to me also. I implore you to have 
pity‘on a poor prisoner in danger of life, and 
without having offended. If I remain a time 
here, I shall losé not only my kingdom, but 
my life, although they do me no other ill 
than the displeasure which I have to havé 
lost all intelligence or hope of succour from 
my faithful subjects. If prompt remedy is 
not found, may God of his grace give me 
patience; and whatever may happen to mé I 
will die in his law, and in good will towards 
the king and the queen, to whom I pray you 
to impart my grief, as well as to Monsieur 
the cardinal of Lorraine, my uncle”’ She 
adds, in a postscript, “ Since this letter was 
written, Huntingdon is returned, having 
from the queen sole charge of me. The 
earl of Shrewsbury, at my request, had de- 
manded that I should not be taken from 
him; and will retain charge of me till the 
arrival of a secotid dispatch. I pray remind 
them of the injustice against the law of the 
country, to place me in the hands of one 
who lays the samé claim to the crown that I 
do. You know also the great difference of 
our religion. I pray you also to write and 
favourably for the ship of the said earl of 
Shrewsbury by this porter, and that it be 
secret,” 

‘The final discovery of the plot, and of the 
persons who had lent themselves to promote 
it, was — by the arrival in London, 


on the 5th of October, of the abbot of Dun- 
fermliné, who had been dispatched by the 
regent to deliver to the English queen the 
letters relating to the marriage, which had 
been written to him by the English lords. 
No sooner had she received the documents, 
than Elizabeth summoned the duke of Nor- 
folk to appear in person before the privy 
council; and the earls of Arundel and antl 
broke, with lord Lumley and sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, who were at Windsor, were 
placed under arrest. Norfolk hesitated in 
obeying the summons, but on receiving the 
opinion of Cecil that he was in no per- 
sonal danger, proceeded to court, and was 
no sooner arrived, than (on the 11th of 
October) he was committed to the Tower. 
The bishop of Ross and Robert Ridolfi, an 
agent of the grand duke of Tuscany, wio 
was suspected of being deeply involved in 
the plot, were also placed under arrest ; and 
a commission, consisting of the marquess 
of Northampton, the earl of Bedford, sir 
Francis Knollys, sir Ralph Sadler, sir Walter 
Mildmay, and Cecil, was appointed to in- 
vestigate the matter. 

Meanwhile, in Scotland, divisions had 
broken out amongst those who had previous- 
ly supported Murray, chiefly through the 
restless intrigues of Lethington. A hostile 
feeling had arisen between the earl of Mor- 
ton and the laird of Grange, and Lethington 
added fuel to the flaine, and at the same 
time created a coolness between Grange 
and the regent. At the meeting at Perth, 
Lethington seems to have met with a much 
stronger opposition than he expected, and 
having there committed himself farther 
probably than le intended, and scon after- 
wards finding himself seriously involved by 
the discovery of the. plot for the marriage 
of Norfolk with Mary, he rétired to Athol, 
to shelter himself among his friends. There, 
throwing off the mask, he exerted himself 
to strengthen Mary’s cause in opposition to 
the régent, The latter, under pretence of 
requiring his advice in matters of state, 
summoned him to thé court at Stirling, 
and with some reluctance le obeyed. 
Among those present at the council, besides 
the regent, and Lethington, who still held 
the office of secretary, were the earls of 
Mar, Morton, and Athol, and the lord 
Semple. They had hardly taken their’ 
places, when it was announced that a gentle- 
man of the earl of Lennox, named Craw- 
ford, was in attendance, and requested to 
be heard on a business of importance. He 
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was immediately admitted, and, falling on 
his knees, proceeded to accuse Lethington 
and sir James Balfour as murderers of the 
late king, and demanded justice upon them. 
Lethington rose, and pleading his great 
services to the young king’s government 
as an argument of the futility of such a 
charge, offered. to find sureties to stand his 
trial on any day the regent pleased to fix. 
But Crawford, still on his knees, remon- 
strated against this proposal; he stated that 
he was prepared to substantiate the charge 
wheneyer called upon for that purpose, and 
he appealed to the council if it were prudent 
to allow any one labouring under such 
an accusation, to go at large. A rather 
violent debate followed, but it was finally 
determined that Lethington should be 
placed under arrest, and the regent con- 
veyed him to Edinburgh, where he was 
temporarily confined in the house of one of 
Murray’s own dependents, named Forrester. 
At the same time, Balfour was surprised by 


a party of horse in his house at Monimail, 
in Fife, and he and his brother George were 
also carried prisoners to the capital. 

So far the regent had been successful in 
his design, but his plans were suddenly dis- 
concerted by the laird of Grange, who had 
appeared lately to be reconciled to him. 
Grange probably saw danger to himself in 
the destruction of Lethington. He there- 
fore laid his plans with great secrecy, and 
suddenly issuing from the castle, and ‘sur- 
rounding the house in which the secretary 
was confined, partly by force, and partly by 
means of a forged order pretended to come 
from Murray, he obtained possession of the 
prisoner, and carried him off. There were 
thus in Edinburgh castle with the laird of 
Grange, some of the ablest leaders of Mary’s 
party. The regent, mortified as he naturally 
was at thus losing his prey, concealed his 
disappointment, and contented himself with 
fixing the 22nd of November for the day of 
Lethington’s trial. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FURTHER PLOTS OF MARY AND THE DUKE OF NORFOLK. 


As the secret intrigues in which Mary and 
Norfolk were now engaged in England were 
quite distinct from the progress of Scottish 
affairs, it will perhaps render the history 
more clear if we follow the former to their 
final. discovery and defeat. By the arrest 
of the duke, the conspirators were left 
without a head. As it has been already 
stated, the protestant lords who were in- 
volved in it drew back directly; but the 
eatholies, who had deeper projects, urged 
the duke before he was arrested, to join 
them in taking up arms. Had he done so, 
and fallen back on the northern counties, 
which were almost entirely catholic, it is 
impossible to say what might have been the 
result. On his arrest, and that of the lords 
Arundel, Lumley, and Pembroke, the two 
great northern lords, the earls of Northum- 
berland and Westmoreland, took the alarm, 
and resolved to act in their defence. To 
gain time, they appeared before the earl of 
Sussex at York, and made professions which 
threw him off his guard, until, when their 


reparations were more advanced, they re- 
used to obey the queen’s summons to court, 
and on the fourteenth of November, the 
two earls entered Durham in arms. This 
rebellion, the object of which was the de- 
liverance of the duke of Norfolk from 
prison, and the re-establishment of the 
Roman catholic religion, was of short dura- 
tion, but it appeared so formidable at first, 
that not only was Mary removed for safety 
from Tutbury to Coventry, but a conditional 
order seems to have been given for putting 
her to death. For afew days, indeed, the 
rebels acted with some vigour, and they 
moved rapidly to Ripon, Wetherby, and 
Tadcaster, and finally mustered their forces 
on Clifford Moor. Sussex, who was with 
lord Hunsdon and sir Ralph Sadler in 
York, was not strong enough to proceed 
against them, and they were allowed to 
march from place to place with impunity. 
They seem, however, to have been dis- 
couraged by the absence of any demonstra- 
tion in their favour in the south, and sud- 
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denly retired into the county of Durham, 
where they wasted their time and strength 
in the siege of Barnard castle, held against 
them with great resolution by sir George 
Bowes. Meanwhile the lords Warwick and 
Clinton arrived with forces from the south, 
and joining with Sussex, marched against 
the insurgents. On their approach, the 
earls of Northumberland and Westmore- 
land dismissed their infantry, and, having 
retreated with their cavalry to Hexham, 
they there dispersed, and the chiefs sought 
refuge in Scotland. Thus ended a mad 
enterprise, which proved within a few days 
the ruin of those who had embarked in it.* 

Of the nobles arrested for their com- 
plicity with the duke of Norfolk, the earl of 
Pembroke was soon set at liberty, and the 
treatment of the earl of Arundel and lord 
Lumley was comparatively mild, but con- 
siderable rigour was exercised towards the 
duke himself. Nevertheless, the inquiries 
of the commission appear to have led to no 
very definite result, and in the course of the 
month of November, Ridolfi was liberated. 
But the duke, instead of taking warning, 
madly threw himself deeper than ever with 
the Scottish queen, into the plot for restor- 
ing the Roman catholic church in England, 
which they now placed under the special 
protection of Spain. The duke of Alva 
had promised assistance to the northern 
lords, but under the unpromising circum- 
stances which attended their enterprise, he 
thought it best not to fulfil his promise. 
The consequence of this was a violent 
jealousy between France and Spain, and 
while the latter power was anxious to per- 
suade Mary to break with the duke of 
Norfolk, and accept a marriage with the 
house of Spain, which would perhaps lead 
to the dependence of England on the Span- 
ish crown, the ambassador of France, M. de 
la Mothe Fenelon, did his best to promote 
the cause of the duke of Norfolk, and in a 
dispatch of the twenty-fifth of November, 
written in cipher, he describes his own 
activity in counteracting the Spanish in- 
trigues, and informs his sovereign that, in 
spite of their close imprisonment, Mary 
and the duke were resolved not to abandon 
each other. Spain, therefore, agreed to 
this marriage as part of the plot reluctantly ; 


* For full information on this rebellion, I would 
refer my readers to the valuable publicatiori of my 
respected and lamented friend, sir Cuthbert Sharpe, 
entitled, “ Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569,” 8vo. 
London, 1841. 
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and only because it was feared that if op- 
posed it might again throw the advantage 
to the side of France. In this manner, 
Mary was intriguing with France and Spain, 
quite separately from each other, but it 
was in the latter power that she placed her 
trust. In a dispatch of the twenty-first of 
December, the ambassador writes that the 
duke of Norfolk, in reply to questions 
which had been put to him, with a pro- 
posal for another marriage, which should 
render impossible his union with the Scot- 
tish queen, declared that he never had any 
communication with the northern rebels, 
that he had aspired to the marriage with 
Mary only so long as he thought it would 
be agreeable to the queen of England, but 
that he was unwilling to listen to any 
further matrimonial proposals until he 
should be set at liberty. 

The letters written during this period by 
Mary to the duke of Norfolk, which were 
brought to light on the seizure of his papers 
a few months later, are especially interesting 
for the illustration of the history of this 
period, as well as of the personal character 
of that unfortunate princess. It appears 
from the following letter, written in the 
month of December, that there had been 
some talk of the renewal of the proposal for 
a marriage between Mary and the earl of 
Leicester, and that Norfolk had expressed 
some suspicions of Mary’s constancy towards 
himself. ‘I perceive,” Mary writes to him 
from Coventry, “ you are of intent (you have 
understood) that I have uttered my suspicion 
of your misliking which is grounded upon 

ours. I was not the first, for you did me 
the first wrong to credit that I had written 
any otherwise to the queen of England nor 
you devised, and yet in that you have not 
satisfied me, for you tell me not in your 
letter if you believe them or me. For I have 
sworn to you I never meant such a thing, 
for I feared your evil opinion of me. You 
assure me of the contrary, I am most glad 
thereof. And therefore, when you say you 
will be to me as I will, then shall you re- 
main mine own good lord, and as you sub- 
scribed once with God’s grace, and I will 
remain yours faithfully, as I have promised. 
And on that condition I took the diamond 
from my lord Boyd, which I shall keep un- 
seen about my neck, till I give it again to 
the owner of it and me both. I am bold 
with you, because you put all to my choice, 
and let me hear some comfortable answer 
again, that I may be sure you will mistrust 
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me no more, and that you will not forget 
your own, nor have anything to bind you 
from her, For I am resolved that weal nor 
woe shall never remove me from you, if you 
cast me not away. And if I be suspected 
by you, meaning so truly, have I not cause 
to be sorry and suspicious? . Judge yourself 
what you see so far that it is time to you to 
run another course I had failed to you, and 
yet if you be in the wrong, I will submit me 
to you for so writing, and ask your pardon 
thereof. But that fault I could not forbear 
for very joy. Now Huntingdon goes up, 
beware of him; he loves neither you nor 
me. He said oft, it was a pity you should 
live, and now he speaks better, which puts 
me in some hope of his relief. He spake 
these days past of Leicester’s marriage with 
me, but I told him that I had once taken 
his council in your favour, and if that might 
not come to the * * * * should never 
be combered with marrying me. Forgive 
me, if I have been too plain, for I will never 
have them to enter in that practice again, 
for he spake four sundry times in it. But 
now he laid a wager with me that you should 
have me. And where he said afore, that the 
queen of England would never let you out 
unless you refused me, I said you were not 
worth a want if you did, and that shortly 
you should be out. I dare not trust him, 
but it did me good to hear it. And if you 
forget me, yet will I be glad of your weal, 
much more if you may have your liberty and 
your own granted. You may have better, 
but never nothing straiter bound to obey 
and love you than yours faithfully till death, 
and I should never rest so.long in prison.” 
Some of the obscurity of language in this 


letter arises, probably, from the circum-’ 


stance that it was written in cipher, and 
rather epigrammatically. 

The rebellion in the northern counties 
having been suppressed, on the 2nd of Jan- 
uary, 1570, Mary was carried back to Tut- 
bury, and was relieved from many of the 
restrictions which had been recently placed 
upon her, although strong suspicions existed 
that neither she nor Norfolk were strangers 
to the insurrection, and even their negotia- 
tions with the duke of Alva were surmised. 
On the 15th of January, Mary wrote to the 
duke as follows (a few words, it will be seen, 
have been torn out of the original, but they 
hardly affect the meaning.) —“ I thank God, 
my own good lord, that you are in better 
case nor was * * * * as the bishop of 
Ross will tell you, for I took the hazard to 


Mendirll wh * * * * for to learn the 
truth, being in such pain as I could not be 
satisfied till I understood it. Your satis- 
faction of my friends glads:me-also. I 
can bear all the practices of my enemies 
against me, so that you be still well per- 
suaded of me and my constancy to you. 
But, alas! I fear of Murray, you should never 
believe shall be too true, he will seek to 
hurt you all he can. But I think if Leices- 
ter and Pembroke be your friends, they will 
find means to countermand his deaughts, 
But I dare not write as I would, being where 
you are being; in all adventures, I pray you 
do all things for your weal; for if you do 
well, I trust to have my part less or more. 


I pray you let the bishop of Ross, or any of - 


your servants, advertise me of your health, 
for I will not be at ease till I hear how you 
be mended. Last of all, I pray you, my good 
lord, trust none that shall say that [ ever 
mind to leave you, nor to anything that may 
displease you, for I have determined never 
to offend you, but to remain yours; and 
though I should never buy it so dear, I think 
all well bestowed for your friendly dealings 
with me, undeserved. So I remain yours 
till death, conform according to my faith 
* * * dutiful promise. I look for good 
will and constancy again; so I pray God, as 
I do daily, to save you from all our enemies. 
Your own Dt.” On the 31st of the same 
month Mary wrote again to Norfolk, and 
alluded to some plans for effecting their 
escapes. ‘ Mine own lord,” she said, “I 
wrote to you before, to know your pleasure 
if I should seek to make any enterprise ; if 
it please you, I care not for any danger ; but 
I would wish you would seek to do the like ; 
for if you and I could escape both, we should 
find friends enough; and for your lands, I 
hope they should not be lost, for, being free 
and honourably bound together, you might 
make such good offers for the countries and 
the queen of England as they should not 
refuse. Our fault were not shameful; you 
have promised to be mine, and I yours; I 
believe the queen of England and country 
should like it. -By means of friends, there- 
fore, you have sought your liberty, and 
satisfaction of your conscience, meaning that 
you promised me that you would not leave 
me. If you think the danger great, do as 
you think best, and let me know what you 
please that I do; for I will ever be, for your 
sake, perpetual prisoner, or put my life in 
peril for your weal and mine, As you please, 
command me, for I will, for all the world, 
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follow your commands, so that you be not 
in danger for me in so doing. I will, either 
if I were out by humble submission, and all 
my friends were against it, or by other 
ways, work for our liberties so long as I live. 
‘Let me know your mind, and whether you 
are not offended at me; for I fear you are, 
seeing that I do hear no news from you. I 
pray God preserve you, and keep us both 

' from deceitful friends. This last of January, 
—Your own faithful to death, queen of 
Scots, my Norfolk.” 

Norfolk was still in the Tower, and on the 
10th of February, when news had ‘reached 
London of the murder of the regent Mur- 
ray, Elizabeth again caused the bishop of 
Ross to be placed under arrest. In the 
course of February occurred the wild at- 
tempt by Leonard Dacre to raise a new 
rebellion in the north. These and other 
circumstances caused the duke of Norfolk to 
be more guarded in his correspondence, and 
we find Mary writing on the 19th of March 
a sort of expostulation on his silence, and 
urging him again to be more active. “ Mine 
own good lord,’’ she says, “I have forborne 
this long time to write to you, in respect of 
the dangers of writing, which you seemed 
to fear ; but I must remember you of your 
own at times, as occasion serveth, and let 
you know the continuance of my truth to 
you, which I see by this last looks much 
distrusted. But, if you mind not to shrink 
‘at the matter, I will die and live with you. 
Your fortune shall be mine; therefore let 
me know in all things your mind. The 
bishop of Ross writes to me, that I should 
make the offers to the queen of England 
now in my letters; which I wrote generally, 
because I would enter into nothing till I 
know your pleasure, which I shall now 
follow. Ihave heard that God hath taken 
your dear friend Pembroke, whereof I am 
heartily sorry; albeit [let] that nor any 
other matter trouble you to your heart; for 
else you leave all your friends and me, for 
whose cause you have done so much already, 
that I trust you will preserve you to a hap- 
pier meeting in despite of all such railers ; 
wherein I suspect Huntingdon for such like 
talk. But, for all their sayings, I trust in 
God you shall be satisfied with my condi- 
tions and behaviour and faithful duty to 
you, whenever it shall please God I be with 
you, as I hope for my part the * * * 
maker shall: never have the pleasure to see 
or hear my repentance or miscontentment 
therein, ro have prayed God to preserve 


vou, and grant us both his grace; and then 
let them, like blasphemers, feel. So I end 
with the humble and heartiest reeommen- 
dations to you of your own faithful to 
death.” 

From allusions at times in the dispatches 
of the French ambassador, we can perceive 
that the plot for the overthrow of the pro- 
testant establishment, with the assistance of 
Spain, was still going on, though the pro- 
ceedings of the conspirators were carried 
on under the greatest secrecy. They were, 
however, at times, evidently suspected, and 
then Mary’s correspondence was more 
strictly watched. In the month of April, 
but on what day is not known, the Scottish 
queen wrote the following letter to the 
duke of Norfolk :—‘ You should have been 
informed of Candish’s answer, but it was 
forgotten, as you shall hear. The bishop of 
Ross shall receive it presently by this mes- 
senger, who is more willing to further his 
message nor (than) close in keeping it from 
others. Therefore, take heed it do no harm, 
for it hath been spoken to many, and of his 
friends. I spake but little with him, and 
all of thanks to Leicester; for the earl of 
Shrewsbury shrinks to let me speak with 
him, for fear he should tell it again. 
Devise you what is to be minded in Leices- 
ter’s answer. I have received this Sunday 
your letters, and think me more and more 
beholden to you, specially for your care of 
my health, which is not very good at this 
time, as this messenger will show you; but 
I shall after your persuasion seek to recover 
it again. I shall write into Scotland as 
you counsel me. I have taken some medi- 
cine this day, and have a little access of an 
ague, through the pain of my side; where- 
fore I will pray that you excuse me that I 
write not at more length. I have fully 
answered to the bishop of Ross his letters; I 
trust you will consider them well, as simply 
as they are meant. And so I pray God to 
preserve and prosper you in all your affairs. 
This Sunday at night’ A month later, ° 
on the 17th of May, Mary wrote to Nor- 
folk as follows:—“I have received, my 
own good constant lord, your comfortable 
writings, which are to me as welcome as 
ever thing was, for the hopes I see you are 
in to have some better fortune than you 
had yet, through all your friends’ favour. 
And albeit my friends’ case in Scotland be 
of heavy displeasure unto me, yet nothing 
to the fear I had of my son’s delivery up to 
queen Elizabeth, and those that I thought 
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might be cause of longer delaying your 
affairs. And therefore I took greater dis- 
pleasure than I have done since, and that 
diminished my health a little. For the 
earl of Shrewsbury came one night so 
merry to me, showing that the earl of Nor- 
thumberland had been in rebellion, and was 
rendered to the earl of Sussex, lord-lieu- 
tenant of the north; which sinee I have 
found false; but at the sudden such fear for 
friends combering me, I wept so till I was 
all swollen three days after. But since I 
have heard from you, I have gone abroad 
and sought all means to avoid displeasure, 
for fear of you; but I have need to care for 
my health; since the earl of Shrewsbury 
looks me to, and the pestilence was in 
other places: The earl of Shrewsbury looks 
for Bateman to be instructed how to deal 
with me; because he is ablest and clean 
turned from the earl of Leicester. This I 
assure you, and pray keep that quiet. I 
have no long leisure, for I trust to write 
by one of my gentlemen shortly more 
surely. I pray you think and hold me in 
your grace as your own, who daily shall 
pray to God to send you happy and hasty 
deliverance of all troubles, not doubting 
but you would not then enjoy alone all your 
felicities, not remembering your own faithful 
to death, who shall not have any advance- 
ment or rest without you; and so I leave to 
trouble you, but commend you to God. 
Your own queen.” 

On the 25th of May, the bishop of Ross 
was restored to liberty, and at the end of 
the month Mary was removed from Tutbury 
to Chatsworth; where she enjoyed more 
liberty, and where at this time the bishop 
of Ross was allowed to go and pay her a 
visit. It was then, apparently, that the 
communications with Spain and Rome be- 
came more definite. and important: She 
determined, in the first place, to send to the 
pope, to obtain a bull declaring the nullity 
of her marriage with Bothwell, which at 
“this time stood in the way of her immediate 
union with the duke of Norfolk. On the 
14th of June, she wrote as follows to the 
duke :—“ My good lord, it has not been 
small comfort to me to have the means to 
discourse at length with our trusty servant 
the bishop of Ross, that I might more 
ora discover in all matters, nor betray it, 
both for the better intelligence of the state 
there to me, and of my heart to him; but 
especially for the better intelligence betwixt 
us two; being means whom [ have declared 


my opinion in all things, to use them by 
your advice, either to cover, as you please 
and shall best serve your turn, for that will 
I have respect unto above all other things, 
or to accept or refuse whatsoever conditions 
you think for both our weal; for without 
yours I will not have any. And therefore 
command me, as for yourself, and as your 
trusty servant ; and believe him of all that 
he will assure you in my name; that is, in 
effect, that I will be true and obedient to 
you, as I have promised, as long as I live; 
praying you, if you be not, as you hoped 
you should be delivered, think no displea- 
sure, but seek the best remedy, and having 
amply communed with him, I will not 
trouble you with long discourse, but re- 
mitting all to him, I will, after my hearty 
commendations to you, my good lord, pray 
God to send you your hearty desire. . Your 
own faithful to death.” 

At the end of the month of May, the 
publication of the pope’s bull against Eliza- 
beth had again directed the attention of the 
government to the secret intrigues of the 
catholics. As I have said before, the French 
ambassador promoted the marriage with Nor- 
folk as the only means of hindering a match 
with Spain, while the Spaniards gave in to 
it, merely because by opposing it they feared 
to lose the advantage they had gained. Thus 
Norfolk became the hinge of the whole con- 
spiracy ; although the ambassador of France 
was kept in the dark with regard to the 
real character of the plot, he gathered im- 
formations from time to time which appear 
in his dispatches. 

It was very soon after the publication of 
the papal bull alluded to; that Mary gave 
the bishop of Ross instructions for a mission 
to the court of Rome. These instructions; 
drawn up in Latin and still preserved, were 
no doubt arranged during the bishop’s visit 
to Chatsworth, and they were éspecially 
hostile to Elizabeth’s protestant government, 
but the chief aim of the mission was to 
obtain a declaration of the nullity of the 
marriage with Bothwell: She returned 
thanks to the pope for the favour he had 
shown to her; and represented to him her 
present unhappy situation, held in close 
confinement by her mortal enemies, whose 
intention, she said, it was to procure her 
death by poison. She declared that she 
had only been preserved from this fate by 
the vigilant care of the earl of Shrewsbury, 
her keeper. Her enemies; she declared, 
were intriguing to get her out of the hands 
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of the earl of Shrewsbury, and to have her 
in those of the earls of Bedford, Hertford, 
and Huntingdon, which was like throwing 
a sheep to the wolves. Still she was con- 
fident in the influence she had over the 
English catholics, and, while she professed 
to have done all she could to conciliate the 
favour of Elizabeth that she might obtain 
her liberty, it was her ardent desire to 
effect the re-establishment of the catholic 
religion throughout Great Britain. She 
had entrusted the execution of this grand 
enterprise to the catholic chiefs of the 
country, who were urged to it by their 
zeal and devotion to the holy see. She 
then proceeded to urge her petition for a 
declaration of the nullity of her marriage 
with Bothwell, but she wished this decla- 
ration to be kept for the present a profound 
secret. _She next implored the pope to re- 
quest the catholic princes to write conjointly 
to Elizabeth in her favour, that she might 
obtain more personal liberty. She con- 
cluded by a strong recommendation to the 
pope in favour of the English exiles, par- 
ticularizing the celebrated Thomas Stukely, 
who is well known as one of the most 
worthless of the traitors who had fled from 
Elizabeth’s vengeance. 

Meanwhile Elizabeth’s anger towards the 
duke of Norfolk had been gradually ap- 
peased, until at the beginning of August, 
his prison was changed to his own resi- 
dence, the Charterhouse, near Smithfield. 
Perhaps he would have been restored to 
full liberty, but for suspicions raised by the 
partial insurrection in Norfolk. The duke, 
immediately after this amelioration in his 
condition, sent to the French ambassador 
to inform him that his devotion to the 
Scottish queen was not diminished, and 
that he was determined to persevere in his 
efforts for her restoration. Mary’s eager- 
ness at this time to obtain a secret decla- 
ration of the nullity of her marriage with 
Bothwell arose apparently from a design to 
effect her escape from prison, and to have 
an immediate marriage with Norfolk; and 
at the end of October, the earl of Shrews- 
bury discovered a plot, in which the prin- 
cipal conspirators were two sons of the earl 
of Derby, the result of which would have 
been Mary’s escape by one of the windows 
of Chatsworth. The grand conspiracy 
meanwhile went on slowly and languidly, 
owing to the state of the public relations 
between England, France, and Spain, at 
that ae and to a negotiation which 


was at this time going on for the condi- 
tional restoration of Mary to her kingdom. 
Thus passed the winter of 1570, amid 
doubts and uncertainties on all sides; but 
with the opening of spring, the Spaniards 
had formed new designs against Elizabeth, 
and at the beginning of February, 1571, 
we find Mary and the duke of Norfolk 
throwing themselves with renewed energy 
into the great catholic plot. Considerable 
sums of money had been entrusted by the 
pope and the king of Spain to the duke of 
Alva, to be employed in an expedition to 
assist Mary’s friends at the discretion of 
that prince and an Italian named Ridolfi, 
and the latter was sent over to England on 
a secret mission to make final arrangements 
for this purpose. A memorial drawn up 
by Mary on this occasion, addressed to the 
bishop of Ross, but to be communicated to 
the duke of Norfolk, was afterwards found 
among this nobleman’s papers. The official 
copy now preserved, is unfortunately some- 
what mutilated, especially at the beginning, 
but the sense may everywhere be made out. 
Mary begins by stating that this memoir 
was drawn up for the purpose of being laid 
before Norfolk, whose advice and wishes she 
declares were to be her rule of conduct in 
the matter. She states her opinion that 
the proceedings of the king of France in 
her favour were not sincere, and that he 
only made a show of interfering out of jea- 
lousy to the Spaniards; if the Spaniards 
once gave up her cause, France would pro- 
ceed no further in it. She put no more 
faith in the professions of the French am- 
bassador that he approved of her marriage 
with the duke of Norfolk, and she was 
especially alarmed at the proposals for a 
marriage between Elizabeth and the duke 
of Anjou. Her thoughts were now turned 
to making her escape. “All the advices 
that come from the sea-ports,”’ she says, 
“tend to persuade me to find the means to 
escape forth of the country. And as to the 
places for my retreat in that case, they find 
it not good that I enter into Scotland with- 
out forces, for to inclose myself in a for- 
tress, I shall be in danger to remain there 
withouts uccours. And inthe meantime my 
rebels continuing in their usurped autho- 
rity, I may fall in such inconveniences, that 
before I be supported the place must be 
rendered by hunger or otherwise. And to 
keep the field without the favour of my 
good and obedient subjects, I shall be con- 
strained to sustain battle, whereof the issue 
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may be perilous for me, for notwithstanding | Juan of Austria, which she was determined 


the treason that is to be feared, my rebels to refuse. 


may haye such and so prompt favour, that 
they might be made the strongest party 
before I get any mean to have foreign aid. 
To retire myself into France, albeit I have 
friends and rents there, the place which I 
held, the state I am reduced into, and that 
wherein things of France dependeth pre- 
sently, are sufficient considerations to cause 
the desire pass from me to remain there. 
And to think for to obtain succours in those 
parts to return and establish myself in my 
own realm, the affairs that the king of 
France is within his own country, and the 
appearance there is of new affections, shall 
not permit him, although he would, to help 
me. And in the meanwhile the jealousy 
which the king of Spain would take to see 
me take that way, would be occasion to 
make him retire himself wholly from me. 
And so I should remain destitute of all 
sides, There rests furthermore Spain, where 
I may save myself, and have succours of the 
king of Spain, a prince full of pity, and his 
countries whole, quiet, and flourishing, out 
of the which means may be easily drawn. 
As to Flanders, the negotiations would not 
be so commodious nor expeditious in ab- 
sence as in my presence; and therefore 
they are of advice that I should pass the 
high way to Spain, where I may treat with 
my friend the king of Spain myself, and 
obtain promptly of him more nor I could 
in a long time by the ambassador or de- 
puties, alleging the goodness, conscience, 
and uprightness of him may be pledge 
for the surety of my person. And what- 
soever I accord to him, I need not fear 


‘that he would usurp the same upon my 


states. To speak truly, I have better hope 
to be supported by that side nor by any 
other way. And in what sort that ever it 
be, methinks it is needful to follow that 
part. And therefore I would be of advice 
to send some faithful man towards the king 
of Spain, whom he might trust, to make 
him understand of the state of my realm 
and of this also, the friends that I have 
here, the deliberations, and the means they 
may have to set themselves in the field, and 
seize them of me, if the said king of Spain 
will sustain and embrace my causes and 
theirs.” She next proposes to deliver up 
her son to the Spanish king, but she ex- 
presses a fear that the latter might object 
to her marriage with the duke of Norfolk, 
and wish her to match herself with don 
VOU. II. F 


She hoped, however, that the 
pope would take her part in this matter, 
and she thought that no agent better than 
Ridolfi would be found to negotiate on this 
and al! other points. ‘The fear,” she con- 
tinues, “that they have on yonder side that 
the duke of Norfolk will remain protestant, 
stays and holdeth all things in suspense, 
and maketh that my proper servants and 
ministers, what to believe, to favour his de- 
sire, are suspect in such sort, that they 
would not then they should have any know- 
ledge -of it that shall be practised here 
among them. To take away wholly the said 
suspension, and accommode the whole to 
the contentment and satisfaction of the said 
king of Spain and pope, I see no other mean 
but to assure them of the duke of Norfolk, 
for that is the knot of the matter, and on 
the which resolution must be taken, other- 
wise not to look for any succours of them, 
but by the contrary, all the traverses that 
they may make by the means of the catho- 
lics of this country, in whom is my whole 
esperance, to impeach the marriage, which 
this only respect of religion makes them to 
fear. The negotiation must be holden very 
secret, and that Ridolfi keep himself well, 
that he make no semblance thereof in 
France, nor yet to seem to meddle in any- 
wise in my affairs, for the jealousy that is 
betwixt France and the king of Spain would 
be the occasion that there should not be a 
stone but it should be removed for to break 
all” Mary concludes with urging haste ; 
“the season requires diligence and celerity, 
and therefore if the duke of Norfolk thinks 
the voyage of the said Ridolfi good, I am of 
advice it be rather sooner nor later, and not 
to tyne (/ose) more time.” 

In the month of March John Hamilton 
came to England, on a secret message from 
the duke of Alva to Mary, and she sent him 
back with instructions, of which a copy is 
still preserved in the archives at Brussels, 
and which have been printed by prince La- 
banoff. In these instructions, Mary thanks 
the duke of Alva for his expressions of good- 
will, and regrets that the ill-conduct of some 
of her servants had given him cause of mis- 
trust. She declares her intention of acting 
in future by his advice and by that of the 
king of Spain, “the defender and refuge of 
the catholic church, for the defence of which 
T alone will now expose life, estate, goods, 
and honour, in this isle.’ She states that 
her friends in Scotland had chosen the lord 
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Seton to be sent over to Flanders, to treat 
with the duke for an armed force to be sent 
over to assist them in resisting the authority 
of the regent; and at the same time she 
acknowledges the receipt of money sent her 
by the king of Spain, which she promises 
shall be applied in such a way as to show 
not only her obligation, but that of “ all this 
island,” to the Spanish king and to the duke 
as the faithful executor of his command- 
ments. She speaks of various messages 
which had passed between them, alludes to 
offers she had made to the king of Spain 
regarding her right to the crown of Eng- 
land, and of her willingness to deliver up to 
him her son as a hostage. She promises to 
send the duke of Alva a secret cipher, by 
means of which they may carry on their cor- 
respondence in safety; but, perhaps from 
some mistrust of the messenger, she makes 
no allusion to the mission of Ridolfi, or to 
the detailed instructions given to that agent 
by herself and the duke of Norfolk. 

These very important instructions are pre- 
served in Italian in the secret archives of 
the Vatican at Rome, and are printed in 
prince Labanoff’s collection. Ridolfi was 
to proceed to the pope and to the king of 
Spain, but he was to take Flanders in his 
way, in order to communicate his instruc- 
tions to the duke of Alva. He was first to 
declare, on the part of Mary, “the miserable 
state of this island, and the appearance there 
is of greater cruelty and tyranny against the 
catholics, already so much afflicted, if God 
by his mercy and goodness does not send a 
prompt remedy to it, and put it in the hearts 
of the christian princes to embrace their 
cause ;” for the catholics of Great Britain, 
she said, looked for the re-establishment of 
their church in this island from the support 
which these christian princes were to give to 
her claims to the crown of Scotland and 
England, in opposition to any protestant 
claimant, such as the earls of Hertford and 
Huntingdon. Ridolfi was next to represent 
the danger of some of the chief nobles, in 
consequence of plots which had broken out 
or been discovered before they were ripe; 
and especially the cruel position of Mary 
herself, held as a captive, and moved from 
prison to prison, while her friends were sa- 
crificed, or compelled to seek safety in exile. 
Mary further accused Elizabeth of a design 
to put her to death, declared that she had 
once sent an agent to put that design into 
execution, and that she only let her live 
because, By holding out delusive hopes of 


her restoration, she expected more effec- 
tually to overcome her faithful subjects. For 
these various considerations, she said, she 
was urged by her friends to apply for as- 
sistance to all christian princes, but more 
especially and directly to the pope and the 
king of Spain, and with that assistance her 
friends “ were prepared to hazard their goods 
and lives, and all they had in this world, for 
the advancement of my title and the ree 
establishment of the catholic religion. The 
duke of Norfolk, the first of the English 
nobility, constitutes himself head of this en- 
terprise, who, although for certain consider- 
ations and respects, he have before shown 
himself one of the most obedient subjects 
of the queen of England, and follows the 
pretended religion established by law, has 
always supported the catholics, opposing to 
the utmost of his power all oppressions to 
which they were subjected. Moreover, the 
lords of England, with whom he has con- 
tinually shown himself most familiar, and by 
whom he is most trusted, are catholics, and 
likewise all his domestic servants from the 
greater number to the lesser, and even the 
preceptors which he has employed about his 
sons, in order that they should be instructed 
in the catholic religion. He has himself 
embraced my cause against the evil accusers 
of my rebels, who, supported and favoured 
by this queen, and generally by all the pro- 
testants of this island, expected to deprive 
me of honour and life, and by still greater 
rage and malignity, when on one side they 
loaded me with threats, and on the other 
attempted to treat and persuade me that I 
should change my religion, to put an end, 
as they said, to all my troubles, the duke 
was one of those who underhand counselled 
and admonished me to stand firm and con- 
stant, and whenever there has been question 
of the title and succession to this crown, he 
has never favoured any of the protestants 
who pretended to it, but has always fully 
declared that, after the queen of England, 
whom he acknowledges as his sovereign 
lady, the right belongs to me; which de- 
monstrations and proofs of his good inten- 
tion are the cause that the catholics place 
their confidence in him, and trust his sin- 
cerity and determination for the re-estab- 
lishment of the catholic religion.” Mary 
goes on to state, that the only reason why 
the duke did not at once change his religion 
was the necessity of temporising, for he had 
so many friends among the protestant no- 
bles who would follow his course, from love 
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to his person, and hatred of the two pro- 
testant claimants to the succession, the earls 
of Hertford and Huntingdon, that it would 
be imprudent to run the risk of losing them 
by throwing off the mask too soon. Although 
Elizabeth had tried to frighten the catholic 
nobles by imprisoning the duke, who was 
still under guard, they were determined, in 
conjunction with many of the protestant 
lords, to take up arms in defence of Mary’s 
claims, and to oppose Elizabeth’s marriage 
with the duke of Anjou, which was at this 
moment in treaty, and which might have 
disappointed all Mary’s prospects, and de- 
feated whatever ambitious or selfish projects 
the king of Spain entertained. Ridolfi was 
to explain the various subjects of discontent 
which, Mary doubted not, would make the 
greater part of the protestant nobles join 
with the catholics in this enterprise, or at 
least not oppose them; and he was to as- 


sure the pope, on her part, of the duke of 


Norfolk’s sincere devotion to the catholic 
religion. She implored the pope to urge 
the king of Spain to let no consideration 
hinder him from giving his active support to 
an enterprise which promised to be so ad- 
vantageous, not only to all Christendom, but 
_ to himself in particular. Ridolfi was further 
to state that this enterprise had been care- 
fully concealed from the French and from 
all Mary’s own relations, as she was deter- 
mined to owe her delivery to his holiness 
and the catholic king alone. As a set-off 
against her marriage with the duke of Nor- 
folk, which was disapproved by Spain, she 
proposed to deliver her son to the guardian- 
ship of the Spanish king, and to marry him 
to one of, the infantas. With regard to the 
ineans of putting this enterprise into execu- 
tion, Mary referred to the separate instruc- 
tions given to Ridolfi by the duke of Nor- 
folk. Ridolfi was further to state, that if any 
succour were sent by Spain to her friends in 
Scotland, she was ready to deliver up Dum- 
barton castle to the Spanish troops; to re- 
present that with money her friends there 
swould easily raise troops and obtain pro- 
visions; and he was to address himself pri- 
vately to the queen of Spain, and to urge 
her to use her influence over her husband 
for the promotion of the enterprise. Finally, 
Mary tells her envoy, ‘‘ You shall declare to 
his holiness the great grief we have that we 
were made prisoner by one of our own sub- 
jects, the earl of Bothwell, and led as a 
prisoner, with the earl of Huntley our chan- 
cellor, and the lord Lethington our secre- 


tary, as well as ourselves, to the castle of 
Dunbar, and afterwards to the castle of 
Edinburgh, where we were retained against 
our will in the hands of the said earl, until 
the time that he had procured a pretended 
divorce between him and his wife, the sister 
of my lord of Huntley, our nearest kins- 
woman, and further constrained us to give 
our consent, also against our will, to him. 
Wherefore I implore his holiness to take 
such order upon this that we may be quit of 
such indignity by way of process at Rome, 
or by commission sent to Scotland to the 
bishops or other catholic judges, according 
as shall appear well to his holiness, as he 
will understand particularly and at length 
by the memoir which will be given you by 
the bishop of Ross.” This is a very differ- 
ent account of the marriage with Bothwell 
to that which Mary had given on previous 
occasions; and, perhaps, on that account 
she referred this article especially to Ridolfi’s 
discretion. She recommended at the same 
time the greatest attention to the separate 
instructions given to him by the duke of 
Norfolk and the bishop of Ross. 

The instructions given to Ridolfi by the 
duke of Norfolk were in the highest degree 
treasonable. He began by declaring that 
the great confidence which the queen of 
Scots and himself, as well as “ other nobles 
our friends in this kingdom,” placed in 
Ridolfi, had led them to entrust to him 
“the negotiation of a commission of the 
utmost importance (di una praticha impor- 
tantissima), not only for the safety of our 
own persons, but for the greater part of the 
inhabitants of these two kingdoms, and in 
general to all Christendom.” For this pur- 
pose they determined to send him as their 
agent, first to Rome to the pope, and then 
to the king of Spain, to represent to them 
the miserable condition of the island, and 
the means they had of restoring it ; and for 
further assurance he sent a list of the Eng- 
lish nobility, indicating those who were fa- 
vourable to their enterprise, or who were 
neutral or opposed to it. He was to declare 
the persecutions to which Mary, as well as 
himself, and all the English catholics, were 
exposed, and the danger that they would 
increase, unless his holiness and the king of 
Spain interfered promptly to assist them in 
supporting by force of arms their cause, and 
the claims of Mary to the English succes- 
sion, against the earls of Hertford and Hun- 
tingdon, who, for being protestants (per 
essere Uyhonotti), were supported by the 
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part of those who were of their re- 
ligion. They would thus, he said, not only 
benefit the island of Great Britain, but all 
Christendom, which was everywhere threat- 
ened by the plots of the protestants. “ Item, 
you will signify to our lord (the pope) and 
to the catholic king, the good and ready 
disposition of the catholics of this kingdom, 
who are the greater number and more pow- 
erful (he means among the nobles], and the 
occasion which offers itself of restoring all 
this island to the catholic faith, and of un- 
dertaking and advancing the just title of the 
queen of Scotland, by means of which many 
of the protestants themselves, who are ene- 
mies to the said Hertford and Huntingdon 
for divers causes, will assist, although they 
be protestants, not moving so much the mat- 
ter of religion, as that of the succession. 
And where our lord (the pope) and the ca- 
tholic king till now have had some doubt of 
me, on account of my not having declared 
myself (a catholic), but on the contrary 
being more ready to show myself a pro- 
testant, you will signify that this did not 
arise from ill-will that I had towards the 
holy see, but that I might be able, when 
time and occasion presented themselves, as 
they now present themselves, to do some 
eminent service to all this island, and gen- 
erally to all Christendom, as the effect itself 
will show, if the succours which I now seek 
shall be granted to me; and of this you may 
thereupon assure our lord (the pope) and 
the catholic king, that Iam not so much 
moved by the advancement of the marriage 
with the queen of Scotland, as by the desire 
of uniting all this island under a true prince, 
and restoring the ancient laws and the true 
christian and catholic religion ; and because 
many of the protestant faction follow me 
and support me for the advancement of the 
said title of the queen of Scotland, let our 
lord (the pope) and the catholic king not 
wonder that I avoid declaring myself (a ca- 
tholic) to everybody.” Ridolfi was therefore 
to kiss the feet of the pope in Norfolk’s 
name first, and then on the part of all the 
English catholic nobles, and to beg that he 
would take, as a proof of his devotion to 
the catholic religion, until circumstances 
would allow him to profess it openly, various 
circumstances which have already been de- 
tailed in Mary’s instructions. He was to 
declare to the king of Spain Norfolk’s great 
attachment for his person, and his gratitude 
for favours which he had formerly received 
from him A “p assure him, that though cir- 


greater 


cumstances had sometimes forced Mary to 
appear to throw herself into the arms of 
France, they had always placed their chief 
confidence in Spain, and that he had always 
done his utmost to counteract the influence 
of France in Elizabeth’s court, and to sup- 
port that of Spain. Norfolk urged the ne- 
cessity of the king of Spain’s intervention at 
that moment, not only to protect Mary’s 
rights, but to put a stop to the progress of 
protestantism in Europe. He further urged 
how much it was the interest of the king of 
Spain to hinder Elizabeth’s marriage with 
the duke of Anjou, and offered, with Philip’s 
assistance, to take up arms to oppose it. 
Ridolfi was then to request the Spanish 
king’s approval of Norfolk’s marriage with 
Mary; in return for which the duke pro- 
mised to maintain the ancient alliance be- 
tween England and Spain on conditions 
most favourable to the latter power, and to 
cause full satisfaction to be given for all 
the offences against Philip which had re- 
cently been committed by England. The 
duke next proceeds to enumerate the means 
of success which were at his command. “To 
advance the said enterprise, many of the 
nobles and of the people offer to take arms 
under my conduct, and to expose themselves 
to all the risk of battle to effect the restora- 
tion of the catholic religion and of the queen 
of Scotland.” As, however, they wanted 
many things necessary for such an enter- 
prise, they had recourse to the king of Spain, 
praying him to send some forces, under an 
experienced commander who might direct 
the war, with money and ammunition, who 
might take possession of some fortified place 
on the coast which might serve as a point 
from which to direct their operations, and 
Norfolk promised to join them immediately 
with twenty thousand infantry and three 
thousand cavalry. He recommended, as the 
most convenient -places for this purpose, 
either Harwich on the eastern coast, which 
lying close to his own territory, he might 
be ready to join the Spanish troops imme- 
diately ; or Portsmouth, in the south, which 
was more conveniently situated with regard 
to Spain, and where he doubted not to be 
able to unite his forces with theirs. Norfolk 
requested that in the succours sent there 
should be six thousand arquebusiers, or, as 
as we should say, musketeers ; four thousand 
arquebuses, or muskets, to equip his own 
troops ; two thousand corselets, and twenty- 
five pieces of field-artillery, with munitions 
in proportion, and three thousand cavalry. 
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The whole amount of troops required was 
ten thousand men, and all the expenses 
were ultimately to be repaid by Mary, if 
successful. The duke of Norfolk suggested 
further that, for the purpose of distracting 
Elizabeth’s attention, and dividing her ar- 
mies the moment of the invasion of Eng- 
land, two thousand Spanish soldiers should 
be landed in Scotland, to join with Mary’s 
friends there, and two thousand in Ire- 
land, to unite with the Irish rebels. He 
represented the dangers which would arise 
to the catholic cause throughout Europe, 
from the marriage of Elizabeth with the 
duke of Anjou, which he represented to 
have been sought by the protestant party 
in France, and expressed his opinion that, 
in spite of the negotiation going on at 
this time for the restoration of Mary, this 
French marriage would effectually put a 
stop to all hopes in her favour. Be this, 
however, as it might, the duke declared 
that, even if Mary were restored freely to 
her throne, it was nevertheless the inten- 
tion of himself and his friends to take 
up arms for the re-establishment of the 
Roman catholic religion in England, and 
in support of the claims of Mary to the 
English throne; although, in this case, if 
the king of Spain thought it best to tempor- 
ize for a while, and delay the enterprise 
against England, he was ready with his 
friends to retire into the king of Spain’s 
dominions, and wait his time. If, however, 
the Scottish queen were detained a prisoner, 
Norfolk declared that it was his firm reso- 
lution to join with the catholic lords to take 
up arms for the purpose of making them- 
selves master of the person of Elizabeth, 
and setting her captive at liberty; and he 
represented the great advantage to the king 
of Spain, and especially to his possessions 
in Flanders, which would result from the 
success of this enterprise. Ridolfi was to 
urge upon the pope and the catholic king 
the necessity of putting this design into 
prompt execution, before it should be sus- 
pected by the French, who were to be kept 
in entire ignorance of this plot; and to 
assure them that there was no more certain 
way of breaking the French marriage. He 
was to proceed on his mission with the 
utmost diligence, and to press for an im- 
mediate answer; and he was entrusted with 
letters of credit to the duke of Alva, as well 
as to the pope and the Spanish king. For 
greater security, if it were thought advisable, 
the original copies of these letters and of the 


instructions were to be placed in the hands 
of the Spanish ambassador in London, and 
Ridolfi was to carry with him authenticated 
copies in cipher, which were to be an- 
nounced to the Spanish monarch, and the 
other persons concerned, by the ambassador. 
We know that this precaution was taken, 
and that when the plot was discovered in 
England, the duke of Alva wrote to the 
ambassador to warn him against letting 
these important documents fall into the 
hands of the English ministers; and it is | 
probable that they were then destroyed, for 
they only now exist in the authenticated 
copy carried to the pope, preserved in the 
secret archives of the Vatican, and in that 
presented to the king of Spain, preserved 
in the archives of Simancas. The duke of 
Norfolk’s instructions to Ridolfi contained 
a further recommendation, that, as the king 
of Portugal had been grievously offended by 
the English, Ridolfi should pass, after his 
visits to Rome and Madrid, to Lisbon, and 
endeavour to secure his assistance in the 
enterprise; which, it was suggested, he 
might promote very materially by sending 
a body of troops into Ireland. 

With these instructions, as before stated, 
the duke of Norfolk sent a list of the Eng- 
lish nobility, with a mark to each, indicating 
whether they were favourable, hostile, or 
neutral towards the enterprise. This list is 
a very remarkable one, and unless we be- 
lieve (which is not improbable) that the 
duke was too sanguine in his calculations, 
it shows us how much secret treason was 
lurking in the hearts of the English nobility 
at this time. The nobles set down as favour- 
able to the conspiracy were the duke him- 
self, the marquis of Winchester, the earls 
of Arundel, Oxford, Northumberland, West- 
moreland, Shrewsbury, Derby, Worcester, 
Cumberland, Pembroke, and Southampton, 
the viscount Montagu, the lords Howard, 
Abergavenny, Audley, Morely, Cobham, 
Clinton, Grey de Wilton, Dudley, Ogle, 
Latimer, Scrope, Monteagle, Sandys, Vaux, 
Windsor, St. John, Burgh, Mordaunt, 
Paget, Wharton, Rich, Stafford, Dacre, 
Darey of Theworth, Hastings, Berkeley, 
Cromwell, and Lumley. The duke marked 
as neutral, or lords who would not oppose 
the enterprise, the marquess of Northamp- 
ton, the earls of Rutland, Sussex, Bath, 
Leicester, and Warwick, the viscount Bin- 
don, and the lords de la Zouche, Mountjoy, 
St. John of Bletso, Lucy, North, Dacre 
of Chiche, Willoughby, Chandos, and Buck- 
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hurst of Hunsdon. To seven of these 
names the duke has attached a cross, ap- 
parently to indicate some doubt with re- 
gard to their sentiments—these are, the 
earls of Sussex, Leicester, and Warwick, 
and the lords de la Zouche, Willoughby, 
Chandos, and Buckhurst. The only nobles 
whose hostility the duke anticipated, were 
the earls of Huntingdon, Bedford, and 
Hertford, the viscount Ferrers of Hereford, 
and the lords Wentworth and Burghley, to 
which last title Cecil had now been raised. 

After a last interview with the duke of 
Norfolk, to whom he was secretly intro- 
duced by Barker, the duke’s secretary, 
Ridolfi left London on the 24th of March, 
and proceeded direct to Brussels, where he 
was to wait upon the duke of Alva, and 
receive his letters of recommendation to the 
pope and the king of Spain. These letters 
he obtained, and continued his journey to 
Rome, where he was received in the most 
favourable manner by the pope, who gave 
him letters to the king of Spain, strongly 
approving of the project. But the duke of 
Alva, who seems not to have put much faith 
in the duke of Norfolk, had written to king 
Philip in a contrary sense, throwing dis- 
credit on Ridolfi himself. Accordingly, 
when that agent reached Madrid on the 
8rd of July, his reception was not warm, 
and, after some delay, he received for answer 
that he could only advance a small sum 
(twelve thousand ecus) at that time, for the 
service of the queen of Scots, and that for 
any other aid that might be given to her, 
he left it to the discretion of the duke of 
Alva. 

In the meantime extraordinary events 
had taken place in England. On the unex- 
pected capture of Dumbarton castle, at the 
beginning of April, 1571, a quantity of im- 
portant papers fell into the hands of the Scot- 
tish regent, among which was a written 
statement by Claude Hamilton, of his nego- 
tiations with the duke of Alva on the subject 
of an expedition to be sent from Flanders to 
second the efforts of the English catholics. 
This was immediately sent to England to lord 
Burghley, and the suspicions and vigilance 
of Elizabeth and her minister were at once 
aroused. At this time, one of the secre- 
taries of the bishop of Ross, Charles Bailly, 
was on his return from Flanders, and, hay- 
ing met with Ridolfi at Brussels, and being 
employed by him to put his dispatches in 
cipher, he undertook to carry them with 
him to Pan When, however, he reached 


Dover, orders had been given for examining 
all persons passing, in consequence of the 
suspicions raised by the document sent to 
lord Burghley, and Bailly was seized, and 
his papers taken from him, and deposited 
in the office of lord Cobham, who com- 
manded the cinque ports. But the bishop 
of Ross, obtaining information of what 
had taken place, managed adroitly to get 
these important documents away, and some 
insignificant papers substituted in their 
place. The bishop’s cleverness was, how- 
ever, again counteracted by the imprudence 
of his secretary Bailly, who had been car- 
ried from Dover to London, and lodged in 
the prison of the Marshalsea. Bailly wrote 
thence a letter to the bishop of Ross, who 
replied to him. This correspondence was 
earried on through William Hearle, who was 
then in the prison, but who is well known 
as one of the agents of lord Burghley, to 
whom it was immediately betrayed. Lord 
Burghley thus discovered that the letters 
brought from Ridolfi were in the possession 
of the bishop of Ross, and, after a vain 
attempt to induce Bailly to reveal their 
contents, this agent was committed to the 
Tower. At the same time, the queen of 
Scots was placed under close restraint, and 
her correspondence watched and intercepted. 

Enough, however, had now come to the 
knowledge of Elizabeth’s ministers to con- 
vince them of the danger which threatened 
their mistress, and of the necessity of pro- 
ceeding by more rigorous measures ; and on 
the 1st of May, Bailly was examined, and it 
is said that torture was used. ‘The conse- 
quence was that he made a full confession, 
stating the circumstance of his being at 
Brussels, and assisting Ridolfi in putting 
into cipher two dispatches, containing the 
assurance that the duke of Alva was ready 
to assist the English catholics with an army, 
as soon as he had received instructions to 
that effect from the pope and the catholic 
king, and that these dispatches were now in 
the possession of the bishop of Ross. These 
dispatches were really addressed, in cipher, 
to the duke of Norfolk and lord Lumley ; 
but to save these noblemen, Ridolfi de- 
clared that the ciphers mean the queen of 
Scots and the Spanish ambassador. The ~ 
bishop of Ross was immediately arrested, 
and given into the custody of the bishop of 
Ely, and his house was searched, but no_ 
papers of much importance were found. 
On the 13th of May, the bishop himself 
underwent an examination before the earl 
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of Sussex, lord Burghley, sir Ralph Sadler, 
and sir Walter Mildmay, but he attempted 
to turn the investigation from its right 
course, by asserting that the negotiation 
with the duke of Alva was only to obtain 
assistance for Mary’s friends in Scotland, 
and declaring that he had done nothing 
contrary to his duties as an ambassador. 
He remained in custody, and in the latter 
part of the month of August, was carried by 
his keeper to Ely, 

At the end of August a new accident fell 
out, which led to further and very important 
discoveries. The French ambassador, La 
Mothe Fénélon, then sent, through the duke 
of Norfolk, two thousand crowns to the gar- 
rison of Edinburgh castle, who now held 
that fortress for Mary, and were in want. 
It appears that the duke was not sufficiently 
cautious in his choice of agents for the 
transport, and one of them carried both the 
money and the letters which accompanied it 
to lord Burghley. The French ambassador 
received a severe reproof for his conduct in 
this matter, but the consequences were far 
more serious to the other persons concerned 
in it. The duke of Norfolk’s secretaries, 
Higford and Barker, with another of his 
servants, named Bannister, were arrested, 
and, under fear of the torture, confessed all 
they knew of their master’s projects. Hig- 
ford gave information of the place in which 
the secret correspondence between the duke 
of Norfolk, the queen of Scots, and the 
bishop of Ross, was concealed, and this 
consequently fell into the hands of the 
English government. Many persons were 
compromised in these confessions, and a 
‘ considerable number, including the earls of 
Arundel and Southampton, the lord Cob- 
ham, and his brother, sir Thomas Cobham, 
sir Henry Percy, sir Thomas Stanley, and 
the sons of the earl of Derby, were placed 
under arrest. On the 7th of Seztember the 
duke of Norfolk was carried back to the 
Tower, and orders were given for putting 
hine on his trial for high treason; while the 
earl of Shrewsbury was directed to redouble 
his vigilance over the Scottish queen, the 
number of whose attendants was again di- 
minished. The earl of Shrewsbury was now 
further directed to inform Mary of the dis- 
covery of the plot against Elizabeth. She 
was, up to this time, quite ignorant of what 
had been going on, and not suspecting the 
confessions that had been made, or the 
discovery of the secret correspondence, she 
boldly denied that she had had any com- 


munication with the duke of Norfolk since 
he was first put under restraint, or that she 
had any knowledge of the plot alluded to. 

Elizabeth’s ministers now consulted the 
crown lawyers on the subject of an ambassa- 
dor’s inviolability, and these authorities gave 
it as their opinion, that ambassadors who 
had taken part in a conspiracy against the 
state or sovereign to whom they were ac- 
credited, lost thereby all claim to the pri- 
vileges attached to their office, and that the 
bishop of Ross was in this position. Upon 
this he was brought back from Ely to Lon- 
don on the 19th of October, and committed 
first to the custody of the lord mayor, and 
two or three days afterwards to the Tower. 
He there underwent an examination, on 
the 26th of October, by lords Clinton and 
Burghley, sir Francis Knollys, and sir Tho- 
mas Smith. At first he protested against 
the outrage on the inviolability of an am- 
bassador’s person, but on being threatened 
with the torture, and told that other persons 
engaged in the plot had confessed, he be- 
came faint-hearted, and declared, without 
reserve, all the intrigues which had been 
carried on in Mary’s interest. The exa- 
mination of the bishop was conducted chiefly 
by two of Elizabeth’s ablest ministers, sir 
Thomas Smith and Dr. Wilson, and was 
continued during several days.* In a letter 
from Dr. Wilson to lord Burghley, written 
on the 8th of November, the writer uses the 
following strong and remarkable language: 
“The bishop seemeth to me to be very glad 
that these practices are come to light, saying 
they are all naught, and he hopeth that when 
folk will leave to be lewd, his mistress shall 
speed the better. He saith farther, upon 
speech that I had with him, that the queen 
his mistress is not fit for any husband ; for 
first, he saith, she poisoned her husband the 
French king, as he hath credibly under- 
stood; again, she hath consented to the 
murder of her late husband, the lord of 
Darnley; thirdly, she matched with the 
murderer, and brought him to the field to 
be murdered ; and, last of all, she pretended 
marriage with the duke, with whom, as he 
thinketh, she would not long have kept 
faith, and the duke should not have had the 
best days with her. Lord?’ exclaims Dr. 
Wilson, “what people are these, what a 
queen, and what an ambassador !”” 

On the very day that Dr. Wilson made 

* Many of his confessions, with those of other wit- 


nesses, are printed in Murdin’s Collection of State 
Papers of this period. 
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this remark, the bishop of Ross was allowed 
to write a letter to Mary, in which he de- 
scribes the circumstances under which he 
was constrained to confess. His account of 
the matter is as follows. After stating how 
he was imprisoned, and who were his ex- 
aminers, “1 was accused,” he says, “of divers 
and great points of importance, of having 
communicated with the duke of Norfolk and 
other subjects of the queen, as was already 
proved and confessed by him, his servants, 
and others, who were placed there (in the 
Tower) long time before and in their hands, 
requiring me to make answer to such par- 
ticular demands as they began to put to me; 
declaring that otherwise the queen was de- 
termined to proceed against me, and to treat 
me as a private individual, and one of her 
subjects who had offended against her, and 
that she would make me suffer also as an 
example and for a terror to others from 
attempting the like. To this I replied that 
I was sorry that the said lady had conceived 
such an opinion of me, considering that I 
have always borne so great good will to 
please this lady before every other prince, 
after my mistress, as it has been manifested 
from day to day by my proceedings since 
my arrival in this kingdom, and that I hoped 
nothing would be found to the contrary, and 
that I had been often before messieurs of 
the council this summer, and made satis- 
factory answer each time to their questions, 
and, if they would not be satisfied with that, 
I could say no more for the present, for, in 
respect that I was the ambassador of a free 
princess, and had also the safe-conduct of 
her majesty, which J then produced there 
before them, sent to me, before my arrival 
in this kingdom, to come and return to 
Scotland at my pleasure, I desired, therefore, 
that I might be sent to your majesty to an- 
swer and justify all my proceedings, who had 
power and authority to correct me, in case 
that I had transgressed the limits of my 
charge. The council was greatly offended 
at this answer, and declared to me that the 
queen suspected that some defence like this 
would be brought by me, and that upon it 
she had already taken the opinion of the 
best heads in the kingdom, that, notwith- 
standing the privilege, I might be treated 
as a private individual and subject ; and that 
it was the intention of the said lady to act 
accordingly. And, because I would not 
make any other particular answer to their 
demands, after great threats, I was sent 


immediately to the Tower; where I was 
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kept strictly in close prison, and the small 
number of my servants who were in the 


town were commanded to quit this king- | 


dom within three days. Subsequently, on 
the 26th of October, I was taken before the 
admiral, lord Burghley, sir Francis Knollys, 
and sir Thomas Smith, and several other 
days before them, and sometimes the earl of 
Leicester, or Bedford, Walter Mildmay, and 
others, who declared to me the queen’s 
resolution and determination towards me, 
as before, and also gave me to understand a 
little more clearly their proceedings here 
during my residence in the country. Where- 
by I learnt that a great part of your majesty’s 
letters, sent from time to time to the duke, 
and also some sent by me to him, of the 
greatest importance, were fallen into their 
hands ; of which some were produced before 
me, so that by them they were made certain 
of the most secret affairs which your majesty 
has treated with him at any time, either by 
your ministers, or otherwise; which also he 
and his servants, immediately after his last 
imprisonment in the Tower, have fully and 
plainly confessed, submitting themselves all 
together to the clemency and mercy of the 
queen for their offences, as also sir Thomas 
Stanley and others have done in other divers 
matters; and to such an extent that there 
was no longer left me room to deny my 
being implicated in these causes after such 
manifest proofs. This is why I declared 
fully and truly to the council all the pro- 
ceedings from time to time between your 
majesty and the duke, in conformity to that 
which he has declared, and of the occasion 
inciting your majesty to give ear to such 
design and deliberation, as was lately pro- 
posed in part by foreign princes and their 
ministers, and in part by the subjects of this 
land, and that principally through the little 
good hope which your majesty had of de- 
liverance by any treaties, and specially be- 
cause, in the month of January last, John 
Hamilton was sent to your majesty by the 
duke of Alva, and several other messages 
and letters were sent by the nuncio of the 
pope from Paris to Ridolfi, which were 
sent to your majesty by the same Ri- 
dolfi at that time, to the effect that, in 
case the treaty should not have good suc- 
cess, these princes, and specially the pope 
and the king of Spain, would come to your 
majesty’s succour, and send an army into 
England for your restoration, in case that 
some noble lord of that land, who professes 
friendship for your majesty, would assist 
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them ; of which they desired to be certified, 
and that Ridolfi should be sent over with 
the answer. Upon which your majesty 
eaused a letter to be written, addressed to 
me, containing a long discourse, with certain 
articles in French, and a letter to the duke, 
which were all delivered, declaring at length 
the cause which made your majesty think 
that discourse to be the best to be followed, 
and desiring his opinion in it, and his as- 
sistance, and that of his friends, in case he 
found it good; and because there was no 
other person better fitted to make the voy- 
age and to be the minister to obtain all 
things necessary than Ridolfi, your majesty 
in these same letters recommended to the 
duke that he should confer with Ridolfi at 
length, and send him to the princes there, 
with such credit and instructions as should 
seem to the duke most expedient to obtain 
his demand; which letters, discourses, and 
instructions have been found in the duke’s 
house, and are in the hands of the council; 
and that thereupon Ridolfi conferred with 
the duke at length, and was fully instructed 
and sent by his advice and letters sent in 
the duke’s name and by his advice, although 
he would not subscribe them, to the pope, 
the king of Spain, and the duke of Alva; 
to which also he received answer from the 
pope and from Ridolfi, who has made the 
voyage and is now returned to the Low 
Countries. In the same manner various 
other devices, chiefly invented to lead you 
by the subjects of this kingdom, which were 
negotiated partly with yourself and partly 
with me and others your ministers and 
servants, to this effect, are discovered and 
specially by themselves now, so that that 
can no longer be concealed, being confessed 
so fully.” “I thought it necessary,” the 
bishop continues, “to advertise your ma- 
jesty of this, in order that your highness 
may understand the proceedings here, im- 
ploring you to take all in good part, and to 
refer it to the divine providence of God, and 
to submit yourself entirely therein to his 
good pleasure with patience, hoping among 
other great benefits which have appeared 
towards you, that it will please him to move 
the heart of the queen, your good sister, to 
consider your state and your country so 
miserably torn by civil wars, to the end that, 
by the advice of her grave and prudent 
council, she may take some order in this 
for the common repose of all this isle. And 
to this end I would pray your highness to 
move the queen and some of her council by 
VOL. II. G 


your letters or messengers, as it shall seem 
most expedient to your prudence, as also 
for my deliverance out of these prisons; for 
I have reminded the council of your great 
desire expressed last year to obtain an 
interview with the queen your good sister ; 
which, had it been granted, I assured them 
that your majesty would have negotiated so 
fully and kindly with her that all occasion 
would have been taken away of such jealousy 
and suspicion as has now arrived. And yet 
I am kept here very strictly, waiting her 
highness’ pleasure ; and when she considers 
that I have been continually, since my first 
detention, during seven months, at my own 
expense; whereby, as also by the sending 
away of your majesty’s servants and mine 
out of the kingdom, I have spent so much 
that I am not well provided with money. 
I therefore implore your majesty to write to 
France and to the French ambassador resi- 
dent here, to be means that money may be 
sent me here.” 

This letter appears to have disconcerted 
Mary considerably, and she was naturally 
angry at the disclosures made by her am- 
bassador. It was delivered to her by the 
earl of Shrewsbury, her keeper, on the 19th 
of November, and on the 22nd she wrote 
the following reply, in which she makes no 
allusion to the vexatious events which had 
just taken place, but complains of her own 
wrongs, and declares that she will give no 
credit to any of the bishop’s letters so long 
as he remains in confinement. ‘ Reverend 
father in God andtrusty councillor, we greet 
you well. The 19th of this instant the earl 
of Shrewsbury delivered to us a letter, like 
to be of your hand writ, containing divers 
points, whereof we will remit to show you 
our mind to a more convenient time, nor 
during our prison and yours, and when ye 
may be able to render us a more free and 
sure account of your charge nor now. For 
we think of your letter as Isaac did say, it 
is Esau’s hand and Jacob’s voice; for albeit 
we trust to know the draughts of your pen, 
yet can we not know the inditer of your 
discourse. Nevertheless, we will answer you 
in two points. The one as touching it which 
ye writ that ye have remembered the queen 
our sister’s council of her meeting and ours, 
which of before she has been so oft and so 
earnestly required by us, we fear the time 
be not meet to make any instance for it, in 
respect of the many refuses and disdainful 
answers we have gotten thereof, yea, accom- 
panied with unkind deeds, choosing rather 
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to bear patiently the wrongs already re- 
ceived, nor to try further our discredit to 
our grief, except ye had some more certain 
hope for obtaining your suit nor that which 
we have been abused with in time past. As 
to the other point, anent our debts paying, 
we have written as well to have means to 
that effect as to obtain the grant of a mat- 
ter more necessary for discharge of our con- 
science, as by the double of our letter, which 
we send you herewith, ye will see; whereof 
we have yet gotten no answer, but when it 
comes to our hands (which possibly ye have 
better mean to purchase) occasion may 
move that we shall yet suit (seek) more in 
your favour and our own for better treat- 
ment, as we have good need, being so 
straitly restrained these ten weeks past 
within the bounds of our chamber, a thing 
(considering our disease) no less important 
nor the danger of our life, although the 
shortening thereof were no otherwise sought 
by quiet enemies, as we take God to wit- 
ness we do not yet suspect any danger to 
ensue, remaining in such a nobleman’s 
hands, who we trust will have regard to his 
honour. And at the worst, as we are de- 
liberate (determined) to do our duty to pre- 
serve our life, so when it shall please God 
we leave the same, it shall not be much to 
our grief, but with the constancy of a good 
christian, worthy of a queen descended of 
such blood as we are come of. Praising 
God that albeit men have power over our 
life (for too much trust reposing on their 
conscience), they shall have none to deprive 
us by detractions nor false impostures, of 
the reward and honour due unto those that 
live and die well and generously. And 
therefore rejoicing to depart of this false 
world with a free conscience, leaving (we 
thank God) a son and heir after us, not un- 
provided for, nor destitute of many alliances 
and friendships, yea, of the best, that will 
maintain and strengthen his cause and ours 
in time and place when we are gone. And 
in the mean time we pray God to encourage 
you in all your proceedings with your duty 
toward him, conform to your calling, as a 
member of his church, and that which ye 
owe to us your sovereign in the charge we 
committed to you; like as for our part, we 
shall endeavour to work all we can to his 
pleasure and to give you example. From 
Sheffield castle, the 22nd day of November, 
1571.” Mary added a postscript in her 
own handwriting, “ And if for your neces- 


sities you -" need to write to us, let your 


letters contain no other discourse so long as 
you are not used in the respect of a free 
ambassador, for of my part I will not use or 
credit the counsel of no prisoner till I hear 
him speak viva voce.” 

But however the bishop of Ross’ confes- 
sions may have disconcerted and displeased 
Mary, they proved more fatal to the other 
personage mainly concerned. By the bishop’s 
depositions, compared with those of the 
other prisoners, and with the documents in 
possession of Elizabeth’s ministers, the latter 
obtained full information on all the details 
of Ridolfi’s mission, and there was no fur- 
ther room for doubt of the plans and designs 
of the duke of Norfolk, and of the enter- 
prise for the re-establishment of the Roman 
catholic religion in England by means of 
a Spanish invasion. The Spanish ambas- 
sador, don Gueraldo d’Espés, who was deeply 
compromised by the confessions of the bishop 
of Ross, was ordered to leave the kingdom 
immediately. The commission appointed to 
investigate the conspiracy, and to examine 
the prisoners, concluded their labours on 
the 28th of November, by declaring that 
there was sufficient matter brought to light 
to justify proceedings against the duke of 
Norfolk for high treason. Preparations 
were immediately made for carrying this de- 
cision into execution, and, on the 22nd of 
December, the earl of Shrewsbury, as lord 
marshal of England, was appointed to pre- 
side over the court of peers which was to be 
summoned for the trial. Sir Ralph Sadler 
was sent to Sheffield to take charge of the 
queen of Scots during the earl’s absence. On 
the 14th of January, 1572, the trial com- 
menced. The duke pleaded his cause with 
much moderation, but the evidence against 
him, furnished by the depositions of his own 
agents and of the bishop of Ross, who stated 
all the heads of the negotiations in which 
Ridolfi was employed, left no room for jus- 
tification, and on the third day of the trial 
the court pronounced him guilty of high 
treason, and condemned him to the scaffold. 
When his sentence was read to him; he de- 
clared solemnly that he was innocent of the 
crimes laid to his charge, that he had never 
been other than a loyal and faithful subject 
to his queen, but that, as man had agreed to 
condemn him, he resigned himself patiently 
to the will of God. He begged his judges 
to intercede with the queen for his children, 
and for the recompense of his servants and 
the payment of his debts. In his letter to 
his children, written on the 20th of January, 
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the duke spoke of his “false” accusers, 
under which name he especially designates 
the bishop of Ross. ‘ When I am gone, 
forget my condemning, and forgive, I charge 
you, my false accusers, as I protest to God 
I do, but have nothing to do with them if 
they live. Surely Bannister dealt no way 
but honestly and truly; Hickford did not 
hurt me in my conscience willingly, nor did 
not charge me with any great matter that 
was of weight otherwise than truly. But 
the bishop of Ross, and specially Barker, 
did falsely accuse me, and laid their own 
treasons upon my back. God forgive them, 
as I do, and once again I will you to do; 
bear no malice in your mind.” On the 23rd 
of January, Norfolk wrote to the queen a 
letter, in which he said, “The Lord know- 
eth, that I myself know no more than I 
have been charged withall, nor much of 
that, although, I humbly beseech God and 
your majesty to forgive me, I knew a great 
deal too much. But if it had pleased your 
highness, that whilst I was a man in law, to 
haye commanded my accusers to have been 
brought to my face, although of my own 
knowledge I knew no more than as I have 
particularly confessed, yet if it had pleased 
your majesty, there might perchance have 
bolted out somewhat amongst them, which 
might have made somewhat for my own 
purgation, and your highness perchance 
have thereby known that which now is un- 
discovered. For certain it is, that these 
practices of rebellions and invasions were 
not brutes (rwmours) without some full inten- 
tion. God, of his merciful goodness, I hope 
will disclose all things that may be dan- 
gerous to your excellent majesty ; and then 
I hope your highness shall perceive that 
Norfolk was not such a traitor as he hath, 
not without his own deserts, given great 
oceasion of suspicion.” The letter then 
goes on to point out the false accusers, the 
two chief of whom are designated as “a 
shameless Scot” (the bishop of Ross), and 
“an Italianified Englishman” (probably Bar- 
ker.) For weeks after this date Norfolk 
remained in the Tower in a state of uncer- 
tainty, the queen having several times given 
orders for his execution, and then recalled 


them. At length, a parliament having been 
called for the end of May, the commons 
drew up a petition to the queen, requesting 
her to grant three articles—the execution 
of the Scottish queen, the cutting off of 
Mary and her issue from the succession to 
the English throne, and the immediate exe- 
cution of the duke of Norfolk. Elizabeth 
refused the first and second of these three 
demands, but she yielded to the popular 
clamour on the third. Accordingly, early 
in the morning of the 2nd of June, the 
duke was led to the scaffold and beheaded. 
At the place of execution he made a confes- 
sion aloud, that he had offended God as a 
sinner, and that he had offended the queen 
his mistress, inasmuch as, contrary to the pro- 
mise he had made to treat no more with the 
queen of Scots (which promise, however, he 
had not confirmed by oath), he had written 
to and received letters from that princess ; 
that he had also received a letter from the 
pope, which he had not sought, but which 
had been brought to him by Ridolfi; but 
he declared solemnly that he had never 
attempted anything, either by deed, word, 
or even in thought, against the queen his 
mistress or against her kingdom ; and this, 
he said, he averred with his dying words, 
before God and man. 

I have been particular in giving all these 
last declarations of the duke of Norfolk, 
because, when we compare them with his 
own instructions to Ridolfi, which have been 
discovered in the most authentic form, and 
leave no doubt of the full extent of his 
guilt, they furnish us with an extraordinary 
example of the little trust to be placed in 
the dying declaration of a condemned cri- 
minal. ‘They are further deserving of our 
consideration, because in the rather warm 
historical discussions which have been pub- 
lished relating to the events of this impor- 
tant period of our annals, the writers on 
either side are too apt to argue on proba- 
bilities founded on the presumed veracity of 
certain persons engaged in them, under 
extraordinary circumstances like that of the 
duke of Norfolk when he made these asse- 
verations of his innocence. 


CHAPTER V. 


LETHINGTON’S TRIAL; PROPOSAL FOR MARY’S RETURN TO SCOTLAND; MURDER OF THE REGENT. 


Durine the period which we have passed 
over in the last chapter, many and strange 
revolutions had taken place in Scotland. 
There was a calm while people were waiting 
for the trial of Lethington, though some of 
those who supported him, especially the lord 
Home and the border chiefs, were known to 
be gathering their followers and strengthen- 
ing themselves. The laird of Grange acted 
with dissimulation, and the regent’s friends 
seemed to have hoped if not believed that 
he would still remain true to them. 

The first intelligence of the rebellion of 
the earls of Northumberland and Westmore- 
land, as might be expected, caused consider- 
able agitation in Scotland, where the sup- 
porters of queen Mary were ready to sup- 
port their cause warmly, and prepared to 
offer them an asylum, if beaten. Murray, 
on the other hand, no sooner heard of the 
rising, than he offered Elizabeth his zealous 
co-operation to suppress it, and he sent word 
that, if she should think it desirable, he was 
ready to march to her assistance with ten 
thousand men, and the earl of Morton is 
said to-have offered to accompany him with 
three thousand more. Proclamation was 
made in the towns of the south, forbidding 
all men to assist the English rebels on pain 
of treason, and the regent addressed private 
letters to some of the borderers to the same 
effect. Murray’s offer in this instance was 
not intended to be an empty promise, for he 
summoned the whole force of the country 
to assemble at Peebles on the 20th of De- 
cember; but before that time he received 
news that the rebellion was at an end, and 
that the two earls with a few of their fol- 
lowers had fled into Scotland. The earl of 
Northumberland found a refuge in a strong- 
hold of the Armstrongs, called the Harlaw, 
where he was sustained by the Laird’s Jock, 
black Ormiston, and other borderers. The 
earl of Westmoreland found protectors in 
the two more powerful lairds of Buccleuch 
and Fernyhirst. Murray no sooner received 
information of these events, than he sent 
orders to the seaports to intercept any of 
the English rebels who might attempt to 
make their escape to the continent, and he 


made a rapid march in person to the border, 
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and laid siege to the Harlaw. The possessor 
of this fortress, Hector (or Hecky) Arm- 
strong, with the treacherous spirit too com- 
mon among the freebooters of the border, 
but which in this case became proverbial, 
sold the earl of Northumberland to the re- 
gent, who carried him first to Edinburgh, 
and thence sent him to be imprisoned in the 
castle of Lochleven. 

Such was the position of affairs when the 
day approached for the trial of Lething- 
ton. The friends of the secretary had, as 
we have just stated, not been inactive, and 
early on the morning of the trial the lord 
Home entered the city with a large body of 
horse. He was speedily followed by other 
chiefs of his party, similarly accompanied, 
until their force was so formidable that the 
earl of Morton, who was not easily daunted, 
refused to trust himself within the city. 
Murray, however, proceeded to the council 
chamber with a strong guard, and took his 
place. When the trial should have com- 
menced, no prosecutor ventured to appear, 
and Lethington’s advocate, Clement Little, 
stepped forward and protested that, as his 
client was ready to stand his trial, and there 
appeared no accuser, he was entitled to a 
verdict of acquittal. It was then that the 
regent rose and boldly addressed the court. 
He protested against the attempt to over- 
awe justice by force, and declared that until 
the capital was cleared of the armed parti- 
sans who now occupied it, no verdict should 
be given. He represented to them that they 
had chosen him as their ruler under the 
king, that he had sworn to administer jus- 
tice impartially, and. that they had promised 
him obedience and support, and in remind- 
ing them of that promise, he asked what was 
the meaning of the armed concourse which 
now sought to overawe the judgment-seat. 
He told them that they were mistaken in 
supposing that such proceedings would in- 
timidate him, and he declared the trial to 
be prorogued until such time as it could be 
proceeded with in a legal and peaceable 
manner. This energetic conduct produced 
its immediate effect, and a letter from the 
regent to Cecil, giving an account of what 
had taken place, and expressing satisfaction 
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that the prorogation of the trial would give 
him time to receive further instructions from 
queen Elizabeth, shows us how entirely Eng- 
lish influence prevailed at this time in the 
Scottish court. 

Elizabeth’s apparent cordiality at this 
moment emboldened Murray to make a 
rather bold proposal with respect to the 
queen of Scots. On the 2nd of January, 
1570, the regent dispatched Nicholas El- 
phinston to London, with written instruc- 
tions to represent to the English queen that, 
considering that Mary was the centre and 
source of all the dangers which at this time 
threatened the government and religion as 
established not only in Scotland but in Eng- 
land also, and that her position in England 
gave her greater facilities in communicating 
with her friends abroad, there could be no 
more certain remedy for the practices which 
were then giving uneasiness to both coun- 
tries, than to send her back to Scotland. He 
proposed, therefore, that the royal prisoner 
should be delivered into his hands, and he 
offered to give a solemn assurance that, 
while she was closely watched and kept 
safely, she should be allowed to live her 
natural life, and that no sinister means 
should be employed to shorten it, and he 
promised that she should have a mainte- 
nance suitable to her rank. This application 
was backed by the signatures of the earls of 
Murray, Morton, Mar, and Glencairn, the 
lords Lindsay, Ruthven, and Semple, and 
the masters of Marshall and Montrose. 
Elphinston’s secret instructions went fur- 
ther than the public document, or, if we 
may call it so, petition, which was to be 
presented to Elizabeth. He was to urge on 
the attention of that princess the difficulties 
with which the Scottish regent was sur- 
rounded, the multitude of his enemies, and 
the impossibility of overcoming them with- 
out her active co-operation. He was to re- 
present to Elizabeth the incessant intrigues 
of Mary and her partisans in both coun- 
tries; the activity of the Spanish faction, 
supported by the influence of the pope, 
which kept the catholics in these islands in 
continual agitation; and the certainty which 
Mary held out to her friends in Scotland of 
speedy succours from France. He was to 
state that Murray was convinced that the 
only way to put a stop to Mary’s intrigues 
was to send her back to Scotland, and to 
place her in the keeping of the protestant 
party there. So anxious was the regent to 
effect his purpose, that he was even ready 


to make a return in kind for the favour he 
asked. Queen Elizabeth’s rebel, the earl of 
Northumberland, was, as we have already 
seen, Murray’s prisoner in Lochleven castle, 
and she had applied to the regent that he 
might be delivered up to. her to receive the 
punishment which his offences merited from 
the English law. To accede to this request 
would not have been an honourable act, and 
would certainly have diminished the regent’s 
popularity at home. Yet Elphinston was in- 
structed to tell Elizabeth that Murray was 
ready to deliver up his prisoner, if she would 
send back Mary and support the govern- 
ment of the young king of Scots with an 
advance of money, arms, and ammunition, 
in order to enable him to withstand the de- 
signs of their common enemies at home and 
abroad. On his part, he undertook not only 
to preserve the closest friendship with Eng- 
land, but to assist Elizabeth with a Scottish 
army against her rebels at home, or in war 
against her enemies abroad. The Scottish 
ambassador was to point out to the queen of 
England the greatness of the efforts which 
the popish party were then making to effect 
the destruction of the reformed faith and 
the ruin of all who professed or supported 
it, and to urge upon her that, since the 
heads of all these troubles were at her com- 
mandment, she should not let slip the op- 
portunity of securing her own safety. If 
she did not do so, the fault would be her 
own. 

On the very day that Elphinston left 
Edinburgh, John-Knox, now far advanced 
in years but with no diminution in the fer- 
vour of his zeal, wrote a letter to Cecil, of 
which no doubt Murray’s ambassador was 
the bearer, and it was evidently intended to 
interest the English minister in favour of 
the regent’s proposal. The letter is too re- 
markable and characteristic to be merely 
alluded to, and it will be better for many 
reasons to let it tell its own tale. “ Bene- 
fits of God’s hands received,” Knox writes, 
“crave that men be thankful, and danger 
known would be avoided. If ye strike not 
at the root, the branches that appear to be 
broken will bud again, and that more 
quickly than men can believe, with greater 
force than we would wish, Turn your een 
(eyes) unto your God; forget yourself and 
yours, where consultation is to be had in 
matters of such weight as presently lie 
upon you. Albeit I have been fremedly 

(strangely) handled, yet was I never enemy 
| to the quietness of England. God grant 
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you wisdom. In haste, of (from) Edin- 
burgh, the second of January. Yours to 
command in God, John Knox, with his one 
foot in the grave.” Knox adds in a post- 
script, “Mo days than one would not suffice 
to express what I think.” 

It has been asserted, I think without 
grounds, that Knox intended in this letter, 
which is certainly worded rather mysteri- 
ously, to recommend the immediate putting 
of Mary to death. When we compare it 
with this celebrated preacher’s usual mode 
of expressing himself, and consider all the 
circumstances, I think the letter was in- 
tended as nothing more than an appeal to 
Cecil to give his support to the proposals 
which Elphinston was instructed to make to 
Elizabeth on the part of the regent, and in 
which Knox saw only a necessary measure 
of self-defence against the sanguinary de- 
signs of the papists. 

It is doubtful whether this proposal ori- 
ginated with himself, for a similar proposal 
is said to have been made by Elizabeth her- 
self a few weeks before. The French am- 
bassador at London, M. de la Motte Féné- 
lon, in a dispatch written on the 10th of 
December, 1569, stated to Catherine de 
Medicis, that “the practice to put the queen 
of Scotland into the hands of the earl of 
Murray had been carried on so secretly, 
that when six weeks ago I had some sus- 
picion of it, as ] immediately wrote to your 
majesty, the queen of Scotland, to whom 
also I gave information of it, and the bishop 
of Ross not being able then to obtain any 
certain notice of it, looked upon it as a 
false report, but now she, and he, and J, are 
very certainly informed that Mr. Carey, 
eldest son of my lord Hunsdon, was last 
September dispatched by post to Scotland, 
to go and propose it to the earl of Murray; 
and since that, in the October following, 
the proposal was renewed to the abbot of 
Dunfermline, when he was come hither; 
namely, to deliver the said lady to the earl 
of Murray, provided that he should come to 
take her at the port of Hull, to carry her by 
sea into Scotland, so as not to pass through 
the north country; and that, in order to 
acquit the honour of ‘the queen of England, 
he should bring with him two earls and 
two lords, and the eldest sons of two other 
earls and two other lords, eight persons in 
all, to be hostages in England for the safety 
of the person and life of the said lady; 
whereupon, the said Murray, having already 
communicated the affair to the earls of 
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Morton and Mar, and to my lord Lindsay, 
the earl of Mar offered his eldest son, and 
the said Lindsay offered himself, to be two 
of the said hostages. A thing which the 
said queen of Scotland fears above all other 
things, and to hinder it she implores your 
majesties very humbly, with tears, to send 
a thousand hagbutteers, or at the very least 
five hundred, to Dumbarton, in order to 
give so much courage to those of her party 
that they may hinder her adversaries from 
prevailing so easily against her and against 
her estate as they reckon upon. And al- 
though I have already sent you word before 
that I have been informed that, in the Eng- 
lish council, this plan was interrupted by 
the dealing of the protestants, who had 
caused it to be decided that the detention of 
the queen of Scotland here is very neces- 
sary, and that there is no other means but 
that to enable them to be well assured of 
her; nevertheless, since there might be 
some uncertainty in the advertisements 
which are given me, which, as you know, 
madame, can only come to me by third 
hands, and since there happen rather fre- 
quent changes of plans here, I implore 
very humbly your majesty to provide for 
the lamentable and very urgent need of this 
poor princess, your daughter-in-law, and 
the principal ally of your crown, by the 
best means which you conveniently can, and 
that you will send me word by the next 
courier what I may say to her on the sub- 
ject by way of consolation.” 

The bishop of Ross also obtained infor- 
mation of the similar proposal now made by 
Murray to Elizabeth, and he protested 
against what he considered as the death- 
warrant of his mistress. We are not very 
well informed of the real intentions of Eli- 
zabeth at this moment, or of the delibera- 
tions which must have taken place on Mur- 
ray’s demand, except that we know that 
the English queen was anxious to obtain 
possession of the earl of Northumberland. 
A difficulty had arisen in Scotland from the 
reluctance of the nobles to give up the 
English nobleman, and sir Henry Gates 
and the marshal of Berwick (sir William 
Drury) were sent to the regent, no doubt to 
communicate with him on this subject. 
But a sanguinary tragedy occurred at this 
moment to interrupt the negotiations. 

The influence of Murray among the pro- 
testant party, his popularity, his talents as 
a statesman, and his energy and skill asa 
soldier, rendered him an object of especial 
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hatred and jealousy to his opponents, and 
especially to Mary and her partisans, and it 
is understood that already numerous plans 
had been formed for his assassination, all of 
which had been prevented by one accident 
or other. The later plans of this kind had 
mostly originated with the Hamiltons. 
Among the prisoners taken in the battle of 
Langside was a gentleman of this name, 
James Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, who 
had been condemned to death on the charge 
of treason, but his life had been spared by 
the regent, and he had been punished only 
with the forfeiture of his estate. His wife 
possessed, in her own right, the small estate 
of Woodhouselee, on the banks of the river 
Esk, and in the belief that this would be 
exempt from the forfeiture of her husband’s 
property, she retired to it after being obliged 
to quit Bothwellhaugh. But Bellenden, the 
justice-clerk, who had obtained a grant of 
Hamilton’s forfeited estate, interpreted the 
sentence of the law differently, and claimed 
Woodhouselee as a part of it. He pursued 
the lady to her retreat, seized the house 
forcibly, and turned her out, nearly naked, 
in the middle of a severely inclement night. 
Next morning she was found in the woods 
raving mad; and this act of savage barba- 
rity so provoked the husband, that, con- 
sidering the regent (from whom the sen- 
tence of forfeiture came) as responsible for 
the acts of his subordinates, he determined 
to slay him. We are assured that he had 
already attempted twice to carry his design 
into effect, without success, and that he 
would perhaps have given it up in despair, 
had he not been urged on by the Hamiltons 
to attempt it again. It was certainly with 
the leaders of that faction, the archbishop 
of St. Andrews, his uncle, the lord Arbroath, 
and others, that he planned the mur- 
der. It was ascertained that the regent, 
who was at Stirling, would pass through 
Linlithgow on his way to the capital on the 
22nd of January. The archbishop had a 
house in the High-street of Linlithgow, 
through which the regent and his suite 
always rode, and a small room or gallery in 
this house, commanding the street, was 
chosen for Bothwellhaugh’s station. His 
preparations were made with the utmost 
deliberation, both with a view to the perpe- 
tration of the murder, and to the escape of 
the assassin. For the latter purpose, he 
was ready booted and spurred, and, while 
the door in front was strongly barricaded, 
a swift horse was placed, ready saddled, in 


the stable behind. As the garden gate was 
too low to admit of his riding through it on 
horseback, and his flight might have been 
hindered if the horse had been led outside 
for him to mount there, the lintel of the 
doorway had been removed to give him 
easier passage. In the room in front of the 
street, where Bothwellhaugh waited his op- 
portunity, he had taken the precaution to 
place a feather-bed on the floor, that the 
noise of his heavy boots might not be 
heard; and he hung a black cloth on the 
wall opposite the window,*that there might 
be the less chance of detecting him by his 
shadow, in case the day should prove a 
bright one. He then cut a hole in the 
wooden panel beneath the window, large 
enough to admit the barrel of his caliver or 
gun, which he loaded with four bullets. 

All these preparations could hardly have 
been made without some rumour going 
abroad, and we are accordingly assured that 
Murray received more than one warning of 
his danger, which his habitual boldness 
caused him to neglect. On the very morn- 
ing of the day in which he was to pass 
through Linlithgow, one of his followers, 
named John Hume, urged him with great 
earnestness not to pass as usual along the 
High-street ; and his confidence had such an 
effect on the regent, that he agreed to pass 
with him round the back of the town, and 
Hume even offered to conduct him to the 
place where he might seize the assassin. 
This plan, however, was unfortunately frus- 
trated by the great crowd of people which 
assembled to welcome the regent as he 
passed, and which compelled him not only 
to take his way through the High-street, but 
to proceed at the same time at a very slow 
pace. Bothwellhaugh, who had been await- 
ing patiently his arrival, was thus enabled 
to take deliberate aim, and when Murray 
came opposite the window, he fired his 
piece, and one of the bullets passed through 
the lower part of the regent’s body with so 
much force that it killed the horse of Ar- 
thur Douglas, who rode on the other side of 
him. The people rushed to the door of the 
house from whence the shot was fired, and 
proceeded to burst open the door; but the 
confusion which had immediately followed 
the deed gave the assassin time to mount 
his horse and fly ; and though pursued at a 
distance, he arrived in safety at Hamilton, 
where he was received in triumph by the 
archbishop and the chiefs of that faction, 
who were assembled there in arms to await 
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the result of this attempt, ready to take 
immediate advantage of his success to ad- 
vance Mary’s cause. We have Mary’s own 
declaration, in a letter written at a later 
period, that the murder of her brother was 
committed without her complicity, but she 
approved of the deed, and exulted in its 
success. We may recommend the letter in 
which, full eighteen months after the mur- 
der, Mary avows these sentiments, to those 
zealous champions of her character who 
object, to every attempt to throw blame 
upon it, her gentlé and forgiving character. 
Writing to her agent in France, the arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, on the 28th of August, 
1571, she says—“‘ That which Bothwell- 
haugh did, was done without my command- 
ment, for which I feel myself under as great 
obligation to him as if I had been of council 
in it, and even more. I wait for the ac- 
counts which are to be sent to me of the 
receipt of my dowry, in order to make up 
my state, in which I will not forget the pen- 
sion of the said Bothwellhaugh.”* The 
assassin had then indeed made his escape to 
France, where he received a pension from 
the queen of Scots as a reward for his crime. 
The fatal ball had struck the regent just 
above the belt of his doublet, and, passing 
through his body, passed out near the hip- 
bone; yet he had strength to proceed on 
foot to the palace. His medical attendants 
at first believed the wound not to be mortal, 
but they were soon obliged to relinquish all 
hopes of his recovery, and it became evi- 
dent that he could not pass the night. He 
received the information of his danger with 
the utmost calmness; rebuked those who 
blamed him for the clemency which had 
spared a Hamilton to be his murderer; 
commended the young prince to the care of 
the nobles who were then present; and a 
little before midnight he breathed his last 
with the same calm demeanour with which 
he received the intimation of the fatal nature 
of his wound. | 
* The original words of Mary’s letter are,—* Ce 
que Bothwelhach a faict, a esté sans mon commande- 
ment, de quoy je lui sgay aussi bon gré et meilleur, 
que si j’eusse esté du conseil. J’attend les mémoires 
qe me doivent estre envoyez de la recepte de mon 
onaire, pour faire mon estat, ot je n’oublieray la 
pension du dict Bothwelhach.”—La anoff, Lettres de 
Marie Stuart, vol. iii. p. 354. In the part of the 
letter immediately preceding this quotation, Mary 
wishes for the murder of some one who had offended 


Thus perished one of the greatest Scotch- 
men, if not the greatest, of his age. Much 
has been said of him, both for and against, 
according as the writers were favourable or 
hostile to his party; and his conduct at 
various times presents contradictions which 
can only be explained by the circumstances 
of the times and the extraordinary difficul- 
ties with which he had to contend. His 
abilities alone had preserved his country 
from much greater disorders than those 
which it had already experienced, and his 
loss was at this moment irreparable. The 
first intelligence of the murder produced in 
the court of Elizabeth a general feeling of 
consternation, and no time was lost in con- 
sulting on the best measures for supporting 
the protestant and English interests in Scot- 
land. Randolph, whose diplomatic skill 
had been well tried in Scottish affairs, was 
immediately dispatched to that country to 
watch the course of events. In France and 
Spain, on the contrary, the news of the 
assassination of the regent was received with 
the utmost joy, and preparations were made 
to assist Mary’s party, which, it was sup- 
posed, would now be in the ascendant. 

The regent’s funeral was celebrated with 
great solemnity on the 14th of February. 
The body had been moved from Linlithgow 
to Stirling; it was conveyed thence by water 
to Leith, and deposited in Holyrood-house, 
from whence it was carried in procession to 
the high church of St. Giles, accompanied 
by the magistrates and citizens, and fol- 
lowed by a large concourse of the nobility 
and gentry. The body was carried by the 
earls of Morton, Mar, Glencairn, and Cas- 
sillis, and the jords of Glammis, Lindsay, 
Ochiltree, and Ruthven. It was preceded 
by the laird of Grange, who bore the banner 
with the royal arms, and Colvil of Cleish, 
who carried the regent’s coat armour.. A 
sermon was preached by John Knox, and 
the body was then interred in St. Anthony’s 
aisle. 
the duke of Guise, and assures the archbishop of 
Glasgow that it would give her satisfaction to know 
that it was one of her own followers who had done 
the deed. ‘Je vouldray qu’une si meschante créa- 
ture, que le personnage dont il est question, fust hors 
de ce monde, et seroy bien ayse que quelqu’un qui 
pric roicensas en fust l’instrument, et encore plus 
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fust pendu de la main d’un bourreau, comme 
il a mérité.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


TROUBLES WHICH FOLLOWED THE DEATH OF MURRAY; TURBULENCE OF THE BORDERERS, AND INVASION 
OF SCOTLAND BY AN ENGLISH ARMY; REGENCY OF THE EARL OF LENNOX; CAPTURE OF DUMBARTON 
CASTLE; DEATH OF LENNOX. 


Many circumstances seemed to show that 
the murder of the regent was the result of 
an extensive conspiracy, and that Mary’s 
friends were prepared, at various points dis- 
tant from each other, to take advantage 
of it. The Hamiltons, as we have said, 
were assembled together to be ready for 
immediate action, and they were encou- 
raged by the arrival of some succours from 
France, which had already entered the 
Clyde; while one of their agents had re- 
turned from a mission to the duke of Alva 
with assurances of the sympathy and sup- 
port of Spain. The exultation of this party 
was, however, shown most openly and boldly 
on the border. The fugitive earl of West- 
moreland still remained concealed among 
the borderers, and it is said that when he 
first heard of the murder of the regent, he 
threw his hat into the fire in the excess 
of his joy. His friends and hosts, Scott of 
Buccleuch and Ker of Fernihurst, had 
already collected their followers in arms, 
and on the morning following the regent’s 
death they led them across the border, in 
company with the earl, and effected a de- 
structive raid on the English territory. We 
are assured by Buchanan that this invasion 
was made at the instigation of the Hamil- 
tons, who hoped thereby to embroil the 
relations between the two countries, and 
so perhaps afford a better pretence for 
foreign interference. 

But, with the exception of this raid, the 
hostile factions were satisfied to try the 
effect of dissimulation and intrigue, before 
appealing to arms. The Hamiltons pro- 
fessed to repudiate the crime which had rid 
them of their opponent, but they joined 
with the earl of Argyle, and sent a mes- 
senger to Edinburgh to warn their oppo- 
nents in their names, as the queen’s lieu- 
tenants, to acknowledge no authority but 
that of Mary. They declared their willing- 
ness, in her name, to proceed against the 
murderer and bring him to punishment. 
The protestant leaders replied to this by a 
public proclamation, forbidding all persons 
from holding communication with the Hamil- 
tous or any of their faction. This was fol- 
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lowed by an intrigue which ended in the libe- 
ration of Lethington. Kirkaldy of Grange, 
who held Edinburgh castle, continued to 
profess allegiance to the king, and he had, 
as we have seen, attended at the burial of 
the earl of Murray. He now made advances 
in favour of Lethington, who still remained 
in the castle, and these were gladly listened 
to by the protestant chiefs, who were willing 
to secure the services of this skilful poli- 
tician. A meeting of these chiefs was held 
in the capital, and Lethington voluntarily 
presented himself before the privy council 
to answer to the charges which had been 
brought against him. He protested his 
innocence, and declared his readiness to 
stand a trial; and after an investigation, 
which appears to have been a mere matter 
of form, the council acquitted him. He 
was immediately restored to his place and 
office, and being called upon to consult 
with the rest on the steps to be followed 
in the present emergency, he evidently 
aimed at bringing about the election to the 
regency of one of the queen’s friends, for 
he urged that at a meeting which was to be 
held in Edinburgh.on the 4th of March, to 
which the choice of a new regent was to be 
referred, the nobles of the queen’s party 
should be invited to attend; and this, it 
appears, was reluctantly agreed to. 

After these things had been settled, the 
English ambassador, Randolph, who had 
arrived in Edinburgh, was admitted to an 
audience. He complained of the late inroad 
on the borders, declaring that his mistress 
blamed only the actors of it, and continued 
her friendly feelings towards the young 
king’s government, whom she would either 
assist in punishing the transgressors, or she 
was ready to take the task of punishing 
them upon herself. She offered the pro- 
testant leaders her support in case they 
persevered in the policy of the late regent ; 
and she urged them to watch over the young 
king, and prevent his being carried into 
France, to maintain the protestant religion, 
remain steady to the peace and friendship 
with England, and to surrender to her her 
rebels, the earls of Northumberland and 
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Westmoreland. Randolph was requested to 
wait for a reply to his message until after 
the election of a regent; but the protestant 
leaders had already determined to run the 
course of the queen of England. Two Eng- 
lish ambassadors, sir William Drury and sir 
Henry Gates, had arrived in Scotland on a 
mission to the regent just before Murray’s 
death, and within a week after that event, 
the earl of Morton, who was now the leader 
of the protestant party, requested an inter- 
view, which was held in the lodging of sir 
Henry Gates. The other persons present at 
this meeting were Grange, Lindsay, sir 
James Balfour, Makgill, Bellenden, and the 
lairds of Pitarrow and Tullibardine. Mak- 
gill, in the name of his colleagues, declared 
their devotion to the English queen, and 
their resolution to persevere in the same 
policy which had been followed by Murray. 
He expressed the hope that Elizabeth would 
accept their services, protect them in their 
religion, and assist them in resisting the 
intrusion of foreigners; and suggested that 
the most desirable person to be selected to 
fill the office of regent was the earl of Len- 
nox, a nobleman then in England, who, 
a Stuart by name, combined the bloods of 
the Stuarts and Douglases. If Elizabeth 
would send him home, they were ready to 
accept him as their chief, and it was even 
suggested that she should send with him a 
confidential person to act as his adviser. 
Many circumstances seemed to point out 
the earl of Lennox as a fit person to fill the 
office of regent at this time; but it is not 
very clear with whom the suggestion origi- 
nated, with Elizabeth or with the Scottish 
leaders. It is certain that Elizabeth had 
resolved to do her utmost to promote the 
election of one whose profound hatred of 
the Hamiltons would hinder him from an 
leaning to the faction in Scotland which 
was opposed to the English influence. 
Lennox himself was no doubt aware of the 
advantage of his position, and on the first 
intelligence of the murder of Murray, he 
addressed to Elizabeth what he called a 
supplication, deploring the great danger in 
which his grandson, the infant king of Scots, 
was placed, and suggesting that she should 
provide for his safety by prevailing with the 
keepers to deliver him into her custody. This 
proposal must have been especially agree- 
able to the wishes of the English queen. 
Elizabeth had as yet taken no steps to 
avenge the inroads of the Scottish bor- 


derers, car @ new cause of provocation was 


given. In the latter days of February, 
there was a renewed rebellion of the English 
catholics of the north under Leonard Dacres, 
the second son of the lord Dacres of Gilies- 
land, which caused some uneasiness at the 
English court; but lord Hunsdon, who was 
then commanding in Berwick, and watching 
the movements of the Scots, immediately 
marched against the insurgents with part of 
the garrison of that important fortress, and, 
joining with the warden of the middle 
marches, sir John Foster, who had raised 
the border militia, they entirely defeated 
them. Dacres and his brother escaped into 
Scotland, where, like the earl of Westmore- 
land, they were received and protected by 
the Scottish border chiefs. 

There was far too much mutual hatred 
and mutual distrust between the two parties 
in Scotland to render it probable that they 


would meet together in parliament to con- | 


sult deliberately on the affairs of the king- 


dom. The murder of the late regent was, | 


in itself, a sufficient cause for each party 
holding itself aloof from the other, for his 
friends did not point to an individual as the 
murderer, but they charged the whole fac- 
tion of the Hamiltons with the crime. In 
the same assembly to which Randolph had 
delivered Elizabeth’s message, the earl of 
Murray’s two half-brothers, William and 
Robert Douglas, demanded justice against 
his murderers, and their demand was the 
subject of no little debate, as a question 
arose as to who were to be proceeded against, 
and in what form the proceedings were to 
be instituted ; and it was finally determined 
to put off the further consideration of the 
matter to the beginning of May, when the 
Scottish parliament was to assemble. The 
Hamiltons, on their part, although they 
were strengthening themselves and gather- 
ing their friends, seem to have been de- 
sirous of gaining time. They held meetings 
at Glasgow, Linlithgow, and other places, 
and sent proposals to their-opponents to 
meet them at Linlithgow, or Falkland, or 
Stirling ; but the latter seem to have sus- 
pected them of sinister designs, and turned 
a deaf ear to their proposals. There was 
at the same time considerable disunion 
among Mary’s faction, and while Argyle 
kept aloof in the north, and the archbishop 
of St. Andrews remained at home in his 
palace, the other chiefs, including Huntley, 
Athol, Crawford, and Ogilvy, with lords 
Home and Seaton, repaired to Edinburgh 
in the beginning of March to be present at 
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the parliament. At first they overawed Mor- 
ton, who was in the capital alone with only a 
small force; but the earls of Mar and Glen- 
cairn arrived with their vassals, and the 
queen’s lords, taking fright in their turn, 
went away. The citizens, indeed, were 
warm friends of the other party, and their 
zeal had just been excited by the distribu- 
tion of printed bills and placards, calling 
upon them to remember the murders of 
Darnley and Murray. 

Morton and his friends were now left to 
deliberate among themselves, but they seem 
to have been as little unanimous as their 
opponents, and they were occupied in the 
discussion of one sole but embarrassing 
question, that of their right to elect a re- 
gent. ‘ Some,” says Buchanan, who has 
left us a short account of the proceedings 
on this occasion, “ argued that, according 
to the deed of the queen, in which, three 
years before, eight of the principal noble- 
men had been named, from among whom 
one or more, as should be thought fit, might 
be nominated as tutors to her son, some one 
of these ought now to be appointed chief of 
the government. Others contended that, a 
regent having been already created accord- 
ing to that deed, there was no authority for 
acting further; that it was granted for a 
particular purpose, and was not of perpetual 
obligation. There were also several who 
thought that the whole should be referred 
to a convention of the nobility; but these 
were chiefly of the Maitland (Lethington) 
faction, who wished to raise a disturbance, 
which, among a great multitude without a 
head, is easily excited, but suppressed with 
difficulty. A third party condemned both 
these opinions ; the first, because the queen’s 
deed, in point of law, had never from the 
beginning been of any value, and now was, 
if possible, of less; the second, because an 
adjournment of the question carried danger 
with it, and long delay was what the coun- 

, im its present state, could not bear. 
They, therefore, wished all those who had 
originally crowned the king, and who had 
constantly adhered to him, to be called to- 
gether to provide for the public welfare; 
and that they should immediately elect 
such a regent as would be able and willing 
to provide for the safety both of the king 
and of the commonwealth. This opinion 
also was rejected, upon which the conven- 
tion was dissolved, without coming to any 
conclusion.” 

The convention which was called for the 


beginning of March, had thus failed en- 
tirely, and the two factions, now popularly 
designated as the king’s lords and the 
queen’s lords, held frequent meetings, 
armed their retainers, and made active 
preparations for war. In the latter part 
of the month of March, Randolph, writing 
to the earl of Sussex, says, “I find this 
country so divided, that 1 know not how 
to unite them, but by such aid as must 
be given by some part to the one, that 
may constrain the other to obey to reason. 
And as now the question is who shall 
govern, the king or queen, so may ber ma- 
jesty employ that support she mindeth to 
give where she like, seeing I cannot judge 
which number is greatest, though I do ac- 
count much better of the one than of the 
other; and how they are divided, your lord- 
ship shall see in a writing herewith sent.’ 
The two factions were, indeed, at this time 
very equally balanced. The king’s party, 
as it was now termed, was strong in the 
talents and fearless courage of the earl of 
Morton, who was supported by the earls of 
Angus, Mar, Glencairn, Buchan, Cassillis, 
Montrose, Marshal, and Menteith, with 
the lords Lindsay, Ruthven, Semple, Ochil- 
tree, Glammis, and others. The burgesses 
of all the chief towns, and the lesser barons, 
are stated by Randolph to have been 
chiefly of this party. The opposing party 
are divided by Randolph under two heads, 
those who were “utter enemies” to the 
king’s faction, including all the Hamiltons, 
Argyle, Boyd, Fleming, Seaton, Herries, 
and others; and those whom he charac- 
terizes as “ doubtful persons,’ by which we 
are to suppose that he means those who 
were more easily to be gained over by their 
private interests. The chiefs of the latter 
were the earls of Huntley, Athol, Crawford, 
Eglinton, and Caithness, and the lords 
Ogilvy, Home, Oliphant, &. To these we 
must add Lethington and Grange, who, 
though they still used dissimulation, were 
decidedly acting with the friends of Mary. 
Although Randolph’s mission was nomi- 


nally to observe the state of things, and | 


promote the pacification of the country, 
his instructions were no doubt to encourage 
the king’s lords against their opponents. 
The queen’s party accused him of labouring 
to foment the divisions among the nobility, 
and of being the cause of much of the dis- 
order which now prevailed throughout Scot- 
land. The king of France was pursuing 
the same course on the contrary side, though 
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his opportunities of acting were much less 
than those of the English queen. In the 
latter days of March, Monsieur de Verac, 
a gentleman of the French king’s house- 
hold, arrived in the Clyde with succours 
for Dumbarton Castle, and he brought with 
him letters of encouragement to the lords 
of Mary’s party, with promises of further 
assistance. The arrival of M. de Verac gave 
new spirit to the queen’s lords, and on the 
9th of April they assembled in great force 
at Linlithgow, and began to discuss projects 
in a hostile spirit towards England. The 
result of their deliberations, however, was, 
that they should march at once upon Edin- 
burgh and form a junction with their friends 
in the castle. They arrived in the capital on 
the 11th of April, but they appear to have 
been disappointed in their expectations of 
gaining over the citizens, and we are assured 
that they were only admitted on certain con- 
ditions, one of which was that they should 
publish no new edicts derogatory to the 
king’s authority. ‘On these conditions,” 
Buchanan tells us, “although hard, they 
entered the city, thinking that, by degrees, 
they would gain upon the unwary multi- 
tude, and, by flattering them, obtain the 
complete sway over them; but they could 
not induce the citizens, notwithstanding the 
endeavours of Kirkaldy, the governor, either 
to deliver up the keys of the gates to them, 
or to discontinue their usual watch. During 
the whole of this time, such numbers met 
daily at Maitland’s house, who was either 
ill or pretended to be ill of the gout, that it 
was commonly called the school, and he the 
schoolmaster. Nor did Athol cease, in the 
meantime, by frequent excursions to different 
quarters, to endeavour to induce those of 
the opposite party to come to the meeting 
then at Edinburgh. They, however, unani- 
mously refused to assemble before the first 
of May, the day which they had all agreed 
upon, unless they were informed of the 
necessity which forced them to assemble 
before that time; and if anything of im- 
portance occurred which would not suffer 
delay, they would communicate with the 
earl of Morton, whose house was only four 
miles distant, and he would inform the rest. 
At last a day was appointed by Athol, on 
which a few of both factions should meet at 
Morton’s seat at Dalkeith. The place, how- 
ever, did not please the queen’s party ; not 
that they feared any treachery, but lest they 
should seem to compromise their authority 
if they ma to Morton, rather than that 


Morton should come to them; wherefore, 
after many unsuccessful attempts, they were 
suddenly obliged to break up their assem- 
bly.” During their stay in the capital, 
Grange had liberated from the castle the 
duke of Chatelherault and lord Herries ; 
and before breaking up thew assembly, they 
summoned a general convention of the whole 
nobility at Linlithgow, to return an answer 
to the offer of assistance made by the 
French king, and deliberate on the means 
of restoring peace to the country. They 
also addressed a petition to Elizabeth, pray- 
ing her earnestly to restore the Scottish 
queen to her throne. 

Randolph, the English agent, was not 
present during these transactions. In the 
sequel of his letter to the earl of Sussex, 
quoted above, he announced his intention 
of returning to Berwick, “to meet and at- 
tend upon your lordship, until some such 
time of service be, when I may do good 
either here or elsewhere, and write my mind 
more at large and with better surety than I 
can here at this time, all matters standing 
in such terms as now they do.” Sussex, to 
whom this letter was addressed, was at this 
moment advancing to the Scottish border at. 
the head of an army of seven thousand men. 
The shelter given to her own rebels, the 
invasion by the Scotts and Kers immediately 
after the death of the regent, and the con- 
tinued turbulence of the borderers, offered 
a ready pretext for this expedition, but 
Elizabeth no doubt designed it also as an 
encouragement to the “king’s lords,” and a 
check to the French influence. The queen’s 
lords were in the midst of their delibera- 
tions at Edinburgh, when they were thrown 
into the greatest consternation by the intel- 
ligence of Sussex’s advance, and some of 
them hurried away to their homes to use 
the force they had collected in support of 
their party for the protection of their own 
estates, Among these was the lord Home, 
who was well aware that in such an invasion 
his castle was not likely to be spared. Mes- 
sengers were hurried off to England, some 
to the earl of Sussex to obtain a delay of 
hostilities until others might have time to 
obtain from his mistress a countermand of 
his orders. Lethington was especially ac- 
tive and earnest in his attempts to avert the 
unexpected storm, and he urged upon Eliza- 
beth’s ministers the impolicy of provoking 
the whole Scottish nation by advocating the 
cause of a weak faction, and running the 
risk thereby of drawing upon England the 
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combined vengeance of France and Spain. 
It is said that he even assured the lords of 
Mary’s party of his belief that, for these 
considerations, Elizabeth would not dare to 
push matters to extremities. 

All expostulation, however, was ineffec- 
tual. The earl of Sussex entered Teviotdale 
and the Merse, and ravaged without mercy 
the lands of Scott of Buccleuch and Ker of 
Fernihirst, destroying no less than fifty cas- 
tles and three hundred villages. In another 
part, the possessions of the lord Home were 
visited with similar vengeance, and Home 
castle itself was captured by the English. 
Lord Serope at the same time invaded the 
country of Herries and Maxwell on the 
western border, and committed similar de- 
yastation. Meanwhile the earl of Lennox, 
who was now generally considered as the 
future regent, was sent to Berwick, the 
marshal of which, sir William Drury, was 
directed to join him with twelve hundred 
foot and four hundred horse of the veteran 
bands of that garrison, and they were to 
march to Edinburgh and take vengeance on 
the Hamiltons. 

The queen’s lords who were in Edinburgh 
had been much weakened by the departure 
of ‘Home, Herries, Maxwell, and other 
border chiefs, and when they heard that 
Lennox and Drury were preparing to ad- 
vance, they deserted the capital and retired 
to Linlithgow. The king’s lords again en- 
tered Edinburgh, and there assembled in 
considerable force. An attempt was made 
‘by their opponents to cut off the earl of 
Mar, but it failed, and he reached the capi- 
tal in safety. The two parties had thus 
their head-quarters in Edinburgh and Lin- 
lithgow, only sixteen miles distant; and mes- 
sengers passed between them, carrying, it 
is said, conciliatory proposals. These, how- 
ever, were rendered futile by the publication 
at Linlithgow of a proclamation command- 
ing all the people to obey the queen’s com- 
missioners ; and the three earls of Arran, 
Argyle, and Huntley, in the queen’s name, 
summoned a parliament to be held at Lin- 
lithgow on the 3rdof August. The Hamil- 
tons then collected their forces and marched 
to Glasgow, the castle of which they hoped 
to surprise, as they knew that the garrison 
was small and that the governor was absent. 
After a rapid march, the Hamiltons entered 
Glasgow so suddenly, that they cut off a 
large part of the garrison, which happened 
to be out, from re-entering the castle. Those 
who remained, however, offered such an ob- 


stinate resistance, that, after losing many 
of their men, the assailants were obliged to 
convert their attack into a siege, and to sum- 
mon their friends to their assistance. 

Such was the state of things when the 
English force under Lennox and Drury 
arrived at Edinburgh, and formed a junction 
with Morton and the other lords of the 
king’s party. They immediately marched 
to the relief of Glasgow; and the queen’s 
lords were no sooner informed of their ap- 
proach, than they raised the siege, and, 
separating their forces, retreated into the 
Highlands. The king’s lords, with their 
English allies, then invaded the territories 
of their enemies in Clydesdale and Linlith- 
gowshire, destroying and laying waste their 
houses and villages, and among a_ vast 
amount of other destruction, they plundered 
and cast down the palace of Hamilton, and 
the castles of Linlithgow and Kinneil. 
They returned to Edinburgh about the 
middle of May. Lethington had taken 
refuge in the castle, which was still held by 
Grange, who had now entirely deserted the 
king’s party. From thence, on the 17th of 
May, Lethington wrote a letter apparently 
to one of the nobles at the English court 
(I think not to Cecil, as has been supposed), 
strongly protesting against the policy of 
Elizabeth. ‘Take not in evil part,’ he 
says, “of the long time ye have received no 
letter from me, albeit I have received divers 
from you. The cause was, for no means I 
could make, I could not convey any to you. 
Albeit ye may think me negligent in writing, 
some men in Scotland think I have been 
more busy in doing than they allow of, and 
will recompense me accordingly, and (if) 
they may get their hand beyond me in any 
fashion, but that shall be as late as I may. 
The bearer can declare you the whole state 
of the country ; what the nobility has done 
in the queen’s causes, and of the in-coming 
of a part of the English forces to this town, 
and passing forward they gave it out to us 
that they will not meddle with the division 
of titles, and in the mean season they own 
they join their forces with five or six lords 
to suppress the rest; wherein I marvel 
mickle how the queen’s majesty of England 
is advised to cast off the amity of all Scot- 
land for the pleasure of such a few number 
that cannot at length serve her highness’ 
turn in anything, and whose forces her sub- 
jects that are here can testify to be of so 
small moment, that now this day when they 
passed towards Lithquo (Linlithgow) all the 
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Scotchmen that are in their company hath 
not made them: two hundred horses. It is 
a mystery to me whereof I cannot conceive 
the reason, that so many noblemen who 
would be glad to do the queen of England 
service, should be altogether neglected by 
her for the pleasure of a few inferior to 
them in degree, forces, and all other things, 
whereby otherwise they who were well 
affected to the queen of England are con- 
strained to seek foreign aid for their defence. 
The principals of this nobility have written 
long since to the queen of England, but as 
yet have received no answer. This faction 
that aspires to rule without reason, and can 
be content neither of fellowship nor union, 
lays the whole burthen on me, and makes 
me the author of all things, thinking that 
they might have carried away the ball, they 
alone, and haled the duill without impedi- 
ment, if I had not cast a trump in their way 
by this mean. ‘They go about to make me 
odious to England, yet I have dealt so 
plainly with England by my letters to my 
lord of Leicester, that I think they have 
cause to judge well of me. I fear Mr. Ran- 
dolph hath been an evil instrument, and 
cannot believe the queen’s majesty would 
have taken the course she runs, if she had 
been truly informed of the state here, as I 
went about to do by my letters to my lord 
of Leicester, whereof I could never get an- 
swer. Because I have informed the bearer 
of all things, I will not trouble you with 
many words, but pray you that I may be 
sufficiently and truly informed of the state 
there, whereof I shall make the best to serve 
the turn. Every way, be sure I shall not 
be Lot’s wife. So I commit your lordship 
to God. From the castle of Edinburgh, 
the 17th day of May, 1570.” 

Lethington was no doubt, by his intrigues 
and his desertion of his old friends, a principal 
cause of the advantages which had recently 
been gained by the queen’s party. How far 
he acted conscientiously and patriotically is 
another question ; he seemed to imagine, as 
far as we can judge by the preceding letter, 
that Elizabeth’s line of policy ought to be 
merely to identify herself with the party 
which appeared to be the strongest. 

In England, the Scottish queen had been 
greatly alarmed at the proceedings of Eliza- 
beth, and she was earnest in her applica- 
tions to France for immediate assistance. 
Elizabeth herself was aware that secret plots 
against her were in progress, of the extent 
of which ng was as yet ignorant, but she 


felt the necessity of acting with caution. 
It was the moment when Norfolk and Mary 
were conspiring most actively to bring in 
the Spaniards; and the fear that their friends 
in Scotland might be entirely put down, 
made them more anxious to hurry on their 
designs. The French ambassador had ex- 
postulated in the name of his master on 
Elizabeth’s armed interference in Scotland, 
and even held out threats. We need not 
therefore be surprised if Elizabeth began to 
hesitate, and if she had recourse to dissimu- 
lation. She suddenly made a new proposal 
for an arrangement by which Mary might 
be restored to her throne, and she sent 
back the abbot or commendator (as he was 
called) of Dunfermline, who had been dis- 
patched to England by the king’s lords, 
with a discouraging answer, requiring them 
not to proceed immediately to the election 
of anew regent. She wrote to Sussex, in- 
forming him of an audience she had given 
to the French ambassador, and of the expla- 
nation she had given him relating to the 
expedition into Scotland. She said that 
her only object in sending him on this ex- 
pedition was to chastise the borderers; and 
she threw upon him the blame of having 
proceeded further, and forbade his under- 
taking the siege of Dumbarton, which was 
the next exploit contemplated by Lennox 
and Morton. She directed Randolph, who 
was still at Berwick, to return to Edin- 
burgh, and tell the rival factions that she 
was satisfied with the chastisement she had 
inflicted on her rebels, and that she had 
been induced to listen to proposals for the 
liberation and restoration of their queen. 
The bishop of Ross was sent to Chatsworth 
to confer with his mistress, and the English 
troops returned to Berwick. 

These first steps towards a pacification 
had hardly been taken, when Elizabeth 
made some discovery which led to new irri- 
tation against the bishop of Ross and his 
royal mistress, and on the 6th of June she 
addressed the following letter to the earl of 
Sussex, which was intended to counteract 
the effect of her previous messages :— 
“Right trusty and well-beloved cousin, we 
greet you well. Where of late we adver- 
tised you in what sort we did answer and 
return the commendator of Dunfermline,_ 
whereby we doubt that the party favouring 
us (from which he was addressed) may enter 
into some further doubt of our maintenance 
of them than were meet or than we have 


cause, and seek by indirect means to pro- 
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cure some end with the contrary part, we 
having, since the departure of the said Dun- 
fermline, found some new intercourse taken 
here and practised on the Scottish queen’s 
behalf to abuse us, have therefore thought 
good not to proceed either in such sort or 
with such speed to her advantage as before 
we were inclined. And therefore we re- 
quire you speedily and secretly to admonish 
our party there not to conceive any mis- 
liking by any part of our answer to Dun- 
fermline, nor of any advantage that either 
the queen of Scots or her party shall make 
of our dealing with them, for indeed we 
have lately found cause that, if the bishop 
of Ross were not already gone to the queen 
his-mistress, he should not have gone, nei- 
ther should have had any dealings in these 
matters. And it shall shortly appear, when 
he shall return, their accounts of their 
advantages shall not be warranted, as they 
shall pretend. And therefore in the mean 
time we require you to comfort our party 
there, that in nowise they shrink or yield to 
the contrary. Given under our signet, at 
our manor of Hampton-court, the 6th of 
June, in the twelfth year of our reign.” 
Randolph communicated the substance of 
this letter to the earl of Morton, who there- 
upon “conceived some better hope of the 
matter than before, though not without 
great perplexity what may be done in a case 
so full of difficulty.” 

At this time some of the chiefs of the 
queen’s party, the earls of Huntley, Athol, 
and Crawford, with the lords Arbroath and 
Ogilvy, and Lethington, were assembled at 
Aberdeen. The lords of the contrary fac- 
tion had also called a meeting of their friends 
at Stirling, on the 16th of June, and there, 
having been secretly assured by Randolph 
that such a step would not be disagreeable 
to his mistress, they proceeded to elect the 
earl of Lennox to the temporary office of 
lieutenant-governor of the kingdom, or; as 
he was termed, inter-regent, until the 12th 
of July. A messenger was immediately dis- 
patched to the English queen to inform her 
of their choice, and to request her advice on 
the selection of a regent. On the 10th of 
July they received her answer, in which she 
approved of what they had done, disclaimed 
all wish of dictating to them in the choice 
of a regent, but expressed her good opinion 
of the earl of Lennox, and her belief that 
he was a nobleman in whom they might 
safely put their trust. They accordingly 
met in convention on the 12th of July, the 


day on which the temporary authority of 
Lennox expired, and formally elected him 
their regent. 

The proposal for a general pacification and 
the restoration of Mary was still under con- 
sideration, and a correspondence was opened 
between the English agents in the north 
and some of Mary’s partisans, especially 
between the earl of Sussex and Lethington, 
and between Randolph and Grange. Sussex 
had taunted Lethington with his desertion 
of his old colleagues, on which the secretary 
reproached him with the devastation he had 
recently committed on the Scottish terri- 
tory, and complained of the harsh conduct 
of the king’s lords to their queen. Sussex, 
in reply, told Lethington that he had for- 
merly been one of the foremost persecutors 
of Mary, that he had joined with Murray 
in accusing her of murder, and that his pre- 
sent principles were totally inconsistent with 
his former conduct. “ Your lordship,” he 
said, “ must call, to remembrance that your 
queen was by you and others, then of the 
faction of Scotland, and not by the queen 
my sovereign, nor by her knowledge or 
assent, brought to captivity, deprived of 
her royal estate, to which she was by God’s 
ordinance born lawful inheritrix, condemned 
in parliament, her son crowned as lawful 
king, the late earl of Murray appointed by 
parliament to be regent, and revoked from 
beyond the*seas; yourself held the place 
of secretary to that king and state; and 
after she escaped_from her captivity, from 
the which the queen my sovereign had by 
all good means sought to deliver her, and 
had been the only means to save her life 
while she continued there, yourself and 
your faction at that time came into Eng- 
land, to detect her of a number of heinous 
crimes, by you objected against her; to 
offer your proofs, which to the uttermost 
you produced; to seek to have her de- 
livered into your own hands, or to bind 
the queen’s majesty to detain her in such 
sort as she should never return into Scot- 
land, and to persuade her majesty to main- 
tain the king’s authority. Now, my lord, 
to return to my former questions, which be 
but branches from those roots, and cannot 
be severed from them, I do desire to know 
by what doctrine you may think that cause 
to be then just, which you now think to be 
unjust? (how) you may think your coming 
into England, your detecting her of crimes 
by you objected, your proofs produced for 
that purpose, your requests delivered to the 
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queen my sovereign to deliver her into your 
custody, or to promise to keep her as she 
return not to Scotland, and to maintain her 
son’s authority (then allowed always by you 
to be your lawful king),—by what doctrine, 
I say, may ye think the causes hereof to be 
then just, which you now think to be un- 
just?” In answer to a defence which had 
been put forward, Sussex proceeded to say,— 
« J would be glad to admit your excuse, that 
you were not of the number that sought 
rigour to your queen, although you were 
with the number, if I could do it with a 
safe conscience. But as I will say, non est 
meum accusare, aliud ago, and therefore I 
will not enter into those particularities, so 
can I not make myself ignorant of what 
I saw openly delivered by word and writing, 
with a general assent of the late regent and 
all that were in his company ; which tended 
not to a short restraint of your queen’s 
liberty, but was directly either to deliver 
her captive into your own custody, or to bind 
the queen my sovereign to detain her in 
such sort as she should never after trouble 
the state of Scotland; wherein, if her per- 
petual captivity or a worse matter were 
meant, and not a restraint for a time, God 
and your own consciences, and others that 
dealt then with you, do know. It may be 
you dealt openly on the one side and secretly 
on the other, wherein how the queen my 
sovereign digested your doings I know 
not; but this I know well, that if her 
majesty would have directed that which 
was openly delivered unto her by the gen- 
eral assent of your whole company, in such 
sort as you all desired, devised, and ear- 
nestly (I will not say passionately) per- 
suaded her at that time to do for her own 
surety, the benefit of Scotland, and the 
‘continuing of the amity between both the 
realms, there had been worse done to your 
queen than either her majesty or any sub- 
ject of England that I know, whomsoever 
you take to be least free from passions, 
could be induced to think meet to be done.” 

These extracts are given by Tytler from 
copies of the time preserved in the state 
paper office. In a reply, Lethington evaded 
an answer to these accusations, on the plea 
that it would implicate others beside him- 
self, and he returned to his taunts on the 
earl’s recent hostile doings in Scotland. A 
letter from queen Elizabeth to the earl of 
Sussex is preserved in the British Museum, 
in which she alludes with satisfaction to this 
eee 2 “We have seen,” she says, 


“your several letters to our secretary of the 
fourth and sixth of this month, and with 
them the copies of sundry letters sent from 
Livingston, Lethington, Randolph, and the 
regent, and your answers to the same, and 
your further directions that you have taken 
for the aid and relief of the party favourable 
to us, in all which we are right satisfied, as 
therein beholding the continuance of your 
care and wisdom in our service. And amongst 
other things we have taken great pleasure 
to read your answers to Lethington, wherein, 
besides your other good gifts proper to a 
nobleman, and meet for the place that ye 
hold under us, we do certainly see’ such a 
sufficiency of wisdom mixt with good learn- 
ing, as we are glad to think that Lething- 
ton, who is accounted the flower of the wits 
in Scotland, shall see himself overmatched, 
and we surely judge upon the matter much 
confounded, not only with the truth, but 
with the sharp and good order of the ex- 
plaining of the same. Truly, cousin, we 
have always judged you wise, and we know 
you very sufficient for the place you hold, 
but we have not seen at any time a more 
absolute proof of your wit and learning 
than in these your late answers to Lething- 
ton, and we find all others that do read the 
same to be of like opinion. For one mat- 
ter, whereof you desire answer, which is, 
what assurance you shall require of the 
duke (of Chatelherault) and his party for 
performance of the act whereof we accorded 
to the bishop of Ross, upon consideration of 
your own writing, doubting that they will 
not give hostages, we think it sufficient at 
this time to have their writings with their 
hands and seals, as Lethington seemeth to 
offer. But if there shall follow. hereafter 
any argument for the queen of Scots, we 
must of necessity then have hostages of 
good persons and some castles either in our 
own possession or the possession of such as 
shall be thought will always depend upon 
us and upon the young king. And so we 
see yourself doth always by your writing to 
Lethington press, that the sureties to be 
made for us must be of that nature that 
they may be in our possession to command, 
and not depend at the pleasure of them 
from whom they shall proceed. We are 
sorry that you could not have attempted the 
enterprise upon the west borders without 
money, whereof some portion is already 
upon the way, and we wish you could devise 
how to borrow any further sum there, to be 
repaid here at London, because that the 
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carriage is so tedious and dilatory. And 
upon your letters and the treasurer’s bills 
the same shall be paid. Given under our 
signet, at our manor of Cheneys, the 12th 
day of August, 1570, the twelfth year of our 
rel ide 

To understand the allusions in the latter 
part of this letter, we must refer to the ne- 
gotiations which were going on in England. 
It has been already stated that proposals 
had been made for a treaty for the restora- 
tion of Mary to the throne of Scotland on 
certain conditions, and that Mary herself 
and the French ambassador, La Mothe 
Fénélon, eagerly caught at it. In her let- 
ters to Fénélon and to the king and queen- 
mother of France, Mary expressed an earnest 
desire that this treaty should be proceeded 
with, though she urged them at the same 
time to hasten as much as possible the suc- 
cours they were to send to her party in 
Scotland. Fénélon wrote to his king on the 
20th of June, that in an audience with Eliza- 
beth, that princess appeared much irritated 
against the queen of Scots and the bishop of 
Ross, and that she declared she had de- 
tected them in some new practices against 
her, which made her regret that she had 
taken any steps in Mary’s favour. Within 
a day or two after this interview, Elizabeth 
sent for the French ambassador again, and 
told him that she had received certain in- 
telligence of preparations in Brittany for 
sending French troops into Scotland, and that 
if these were not stopped, she would break 
off the treaty with Mary, and adopt rigor- 
ous measures against her partisans. The 
ambassador, in his dispatch to the French 
king, urged that this expedition should be 
delayed. The king had already determined 
to send a special agent to England to assist 
in the negotiation, and the sieur de Poigny, 
a gentleman of his chamber, received his 
instructions for that purpose at Argentan, 
on the 19th of June. He was directed to 
approve of all that M. de la Mothe Fénélon 
had done, and to act in concert with him. 
They were to assure Elizabeth of his wish 
to promote a pacific arrangement of the dif- 
ficulties, and of his readiness to withdraw 
his own troops from Scotland at the same 
time that she withdrew those under the 
command of the earl of Sussex. M. de 
Poigny was then to visit the queen of Scots, 
and afterwards to proceed to Scotland, to 
communicate with the lords. He arrived in 
London on the 4th of July, and met with a 
friendly reception from Elizabeth, who con- 
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sented that the king of France might be a 
party to the negotiations, but she refused to 
allow de Poigny to proceed to Scotland, al- 
though he.obtained permission to visit the 
Scottish queen. Accordingly, after having, 
on the Ist of August, addressed a letter to 
the Scottish nobles of the queen’s party, in- 
forming them of the wish of the French 
king for the conclusion of the treaty for her 
restoration, and of his intention, in case it 
failed, to send an army to support her rights, 
he had an interview with Mary, and then 
returned to France. The negotiations went 
on slowly, until, in the month of September, 
a series of articles were presented to the 
Scottish queen by Cecil and sir Walter 
Mildmay, to the following effect :—1. That 
a league of perfect amity should be estab- 
lished between the two kingdoms, and that 
Mary should confirm all existing treaties. 
2. That Mary should specially confirm the 
clause of the treaty of Edinburgh made in 
1560, by which she promised “to forbear 
from all manner of titles, challenges, or pre- 
tences to the crown of England, whilst the 
queen’s majesty and any issue to come of her 
body shall live and have continuance ;” Eliza- 
beth, on her part, promising “that thereby 
she should not be secluded from any right 
or title that she or her children might there- 
after have, if God should not give to the 
queen’s majesty any issue of her body to 
have continuance.” 3. That Mary should 
neither enter into nor continue any leagues 
with foreign powers to join in any offensive 
demonstration against England, and that 
England and Scotland should mutually assist 
each other by land and by sea. 4. That no 
foreign troops should be allowed to repair 
into Scotland, or to occupy any castle or 
place of strength there, but that all such 
who might be there at present should be 
sent away within a month after the con- 
clusion of this treaty. 5. That the queen 
of Scots should receive neither directly nor 
indirectly intelligence from any subject of 
the queen of England, without the allowance 
or knowledge of the latter. 6. That she 
should deliver up the earl of Northumber- 
land and the other English rebels who had 
sought refuge in Scotland. 7. That she 
should cause amends to be made for the 
damage and outrages recently committed on 
the English territory by the Scottish bor- 
derers. 8. That Mary should promote and 
assist in all prosecutions against the mur- 
derers of the king her husband, and of the 
regent Murray. 9. “ J/tem. For the more 
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surety of the person of the young king 
against his enemies, that murdered his 
father, or were parties thereto, from whose 
secret malice it shall be hard to preserve 
him; and also in consideration that he shall 
be a hostage for the queen his mother ; the 
queen of Scots, before she be put to full 
fiberty, shall cause that the said young king 
her son shall be brought into England, to 
live in some meet and honourable place, 
under the government of such lords or gen- 
tlemen of Scotland as shall be named by the 
earl of Lennox, his grandfather, and the 
earl of Mar, now his governor, or by either 
of them, with the queen’s majesty’s consent ; 
and to continue in this realm as long as the 
queen of England shall please. Providing 
that the queen of England shall covenant 
and bind herself, that, to her uttermost, he 
shall be favourably used and treated, and to 
all purposes as her majesty’s nearest kins- 
man. And that it shall be lawful for the 
queen of Scots, his mother, to send into 
England at all times to visit him, so as the 
“messengers shall come by the wardens of 
England and have their passports. And 
whensoever God shall call to his mercy the 
said queen of Scots, or that the said queen 
shall at any time be content, when he shall 
come to maturity of years, to demit the 
government of the realm to him her son, 
then the said young prince shall be imme- 
diately restored to Scotland, and by the 
queen of England’s means established in his 
kingdom in such freedom to all purposes as 
if he had never remained or come into Eng- 
land.” 10. “ The queen of Scots shall not 
enter into any communication of marriage 
with any person for herself without the 
queen’s majesty’s knowledge, nor shall con- 
clude of any marriage without the consent 
either of the queen’s majesty, or of the 
greatest part of her own nobility which be 
now lords of parliament at this present, to 
be testified by them in writing to the queen’s 
majesty under their hands and seals, that 
the same marriage is convenient and profit- 
able for the realm of Scotland.” 11. That 
Mary should allow none of her subjects to 
resort to Ireland without a safe-conduct of 
the queen of England. 12. “The queen of 
Scots shall presently deliver such testifica- 
tion as she hath in writing, from the French 
king, Monsieur d’Anjou, and the cardinal of 
Lorraine, for this disavowing of a pretence 
of marriage betwixt her and Monsieur d’An- 
jou.” Six other articles defined the se- 
curities iA ee intended treaty. The first 


described the manner in which the treaty 
was to be drawn up. The second required 
that there should be six hostages given for 
its performance, three to be of the degree of 
earls, and three lords of parliament, to re- 
main in England for three years, each having 
liberty to return at any time to Scotland, in 
temporary exchange for one of his own rank. 
The third article stipulated, that if Mary 
should attempt anything derogatory to Eliza- 
beth’s right to the crown of England, or if 
she should assist any one in depriving the 
queen of England of any part of her king- 
doms, or if she should give aid to any of her 
rebels, she should, ipso facto, forfeit all right 
on her part to the succession to the English 
crown ; and that it should be lawful in that 
case for Elizabeth to countenance the Scots 
in deposing her, and raising her son to the 
throne. The fourth article provided that 
the treaty should be confirmed by act of 
parliament of Scotland before Mary’s de- 
parture from England. By the fifth it was 
stipulated, that Home castle should remain 
in possession of the English garrison uutil 
the English rebels who had been maintained 
there were delivered, but that it should be 
restored unconditionally at the end of three 
years, if the rebels could not be delivered 
within that time. The sixth article required 
that, “for the better assurance that no Scots 
nor Irish Scots shall resort into Ireland, as 
they are accustomed, and continually to do 
great annoyance to the queen’s majesty of 
England, it shall be ordered that the queen’s 
majesty shall have in possession any one 
castle or stone-house that she shall name in 
Galloway or Kintyre only for the space of 
three years; so assurance shall be given 
by the queen of England to deliver the same 
at the end of the said three years.” 

After Mary had deliberately considered 
these articles, she returned them on the 5th 
of October to Elizabeth’s commissioners, 
with her corrections and remarks. The 
greater part of them she returned with none 
or very trifling alterations. She required 
that at the end of the second article (relat- 
ing to her forbearance of her claim to the 
English succession) there should be added a 
clause to the effect, “that in the meantime 
the queen of England, nor her issue afore- 
said, shall not suffer any act of parliament 
to be made, or do any other public act ma- 
terial in law, to the prejudice of the queen 
of Scots and her lawful issue, of their title 
in succession to the crown of England, in 
case of fail of the queen of England without 
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issue aforesaid; except the queen of Scots 
shall be first duly summoned and warned, 
and licensed by any her ambassadors or 
procurors to allege or show forth anything 
that for her interest or title or maintenance 
thereof may serve.” To the sixth article, 
relating to the delivery of the earl of North- 
umberland and his fellow rebels, Mary re- 
plied : “ Forasmuch as the queen of Scotland 
cannot think that it may stand with her 
honour to deliver those who are come for 
refuge within her country, as it were to 
enter them in place of execution, therefore 
in most humble wise she doth request the 
queen’s majesty her good sister, to show her 
clemency towards them, and give them her 
pardon, and in that case they shall be re- 
stored to their country; and if that will not 
be obtained, they shall within certain space 
be abandoned forth of the realms of Scot- 
land; and in time coming all notorious 
rebels that shall come into Scotland shall be 
apprehended and delivered, according to 
ancient treaties; provided that England 
shall observe the like unto Scotland.” 
Mary pretended ignorance of the recent 
depredations of the borderers, but she pro- 
mised that commissioners should meet to 
consider the subject of redress within a 
month after her return to Scotland. Mary’s 
reply to the ninth article, relating to the 
sending of the young king of Scots to Eng- 
land, is as follows: “ In consideration of the 
tender love and kindness which the queen 
of England beareth to the prince of Scot- 
land, for that he is so near of blood to her, 
being descended of her nearest kinswoman 
the queen of Scots, and of her late kinsman 
the lord Darnley, her late husband, whereby 
she is careful of the surety and preservation 
of his person, and of his good nurture and 
education ; and also in consideration that he 
shall be a hostage for the queen his mother, 
and for other respects; and upon special 
trust and confidence reposed by her at all 
times unto the queen of England her good 
sister ; the queen of Scots, although her son 
be the thing in earth is most dearest unto 
her, yet, nevertheless, willing to satisfy the 

ueen of England in all things to her pos- 
sible, before she be put to full liberty, shall, 
with the special assistance and concurrence 
of the queen of England, cause that the 
said prince her son shall be brought into 
England to live in some meet and honour- 
able place, under the government of two or 
three lords or gentlemen of Scotland, one 
of them to be named by the queen of Scot- 


land, and the remainant by the queen of 
England, with the advice of the earl of 
Lennox his grandfather, and the earl of 
Mar now his governor; and to continue in 
this realm, as the queen of England shall 
please, until he come to the age of fifteen 
years, and longer, if the queen of Scots his 
mother shall afterwards agree thereto. Pro- 
viding that the queen of England shall cov- 
enant and bind herself, that to her uttermost 
he shall be favourably used and treated, and 
to all purposes as nearest of kin to her, 
failing of the queen his mother; and that 
it shall be lawful for the queen his mother 
to send meet persons into England at all 
times to visit him, so as the messengers 
shall come by the wardens of England, and 
have their passports, which shall not be re- 
fused unto them, so as in the whole year 
the same be not above four times; and 
that, likewise, it shall be lawful for the 
queen of Scots his mother to come within 
some place of England, to be limited by 
the queen of England, once or twice in the 
year to visit him, so as knowledge thereof 
shall be first given in convenient time to 
the queen of England before ner coming, 
and licence obtained thereto, which shall 
not be refused; and that during his re- 
maining in England his person shall be 
sure and forth of danger; and that he shall 
not be procured without the queen of Scots’ 
consent to make any contract or bond what- 
soever ; nor shall not be made an instrument 
to attempt anything in Scotland or in Eng- 
land, contrary to the tenure of this treaty, 
to the prejudice of the queen of Scots or 
any her titles whatsoever. And whensoever 
God shall call to his mercy the queen of 
Scots, or if it shall please her when he shall 
come to maturity of years to demit the gov- 
ernment of the realm to him her son, then 
the said young prince shall be immediately 
restored to Scotland, and by the assistance 
of the queen of England established in his 
kingdom, in such freedom to all purposes as 
if he had never remained or come into Eng- 
land. And, likewise, if God shall call to 
his mercy the queen of England, that the 
said young prince immediately shall be re- 
stored freely to the realm of Scotland; and 
shall not be made an instrument to hinder 
or prejudice the queen his said mother in 
any of her titles in anywise. And because 
the revenue and patrimony of the crown of 
Scotland is not sufficient to entertain the 
queen of Scots in Scotland and the prince 
her son in England, both as meet were, 
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therefore she most humbly and affection- 
ately doth request the queen of England 
(that, besides the revenues that shall be due 
to him as prince of Scotland, and the in- 
terests and profits of any one abbey or 
priory of some of the best sort in Scotland, 
now void or shall happen to be void), to 
bear the remanent of the charges of her 
said son and his train, during his remaining 
into England.” 

On the second article relating to secu- 
rities, which required six hostages for three 
years, Mary remarked, “ As to the desire 
of hostages, the queen of Scots thinketh 
the prince her son, and those noblemen 
who shall be appointed to be his governors, 
to be sufficient hostages. And yet, never- 
theless, if the queen her good sister will 
not otherwise be satisfied, she shall cause 
four of the degrees of noblemen, whereof 
there shall be an earl and an earl’s son or 
brother being heirs apparent, and one lord 
and one lord’s son or brother being heirs 
apparent, to be named by the queen of 
England (always the persons of the duke 
of Chatelherault, the earls of Huntley, 
Argyle, and Athol, and lords Fleming, 
Seaton, and the wardens of the borders 
being excepted), to remain in England in 
places meet for their degrees (as hostages 
have heretofore done), as sureties for her 
to perform the covenants that cannot be 
accomplished before her returning home 
into Scotland, to continue in England for 
the space of two years. And if any of 
them shall desire at any time to return 
home, it shall be lawful for them so to 
do upon request made, so as the like person 
in quality be first delivered by the queen of 
Scots’ order into England, with the queen’s 
majesty’s consent and allowance.” Mary 
requested that the last paragraph iu the 
third article relating to the securities, which 
gave the queen of England the power of 
deposing her in case of breach of covenant, 
should be omitted. With regard to the 
fifth article, she made an appeal for the 
lord Home that his castles might be re- 
stored to him; and, in reply to the sixth, 
she stated that she herself possessed no 
castle in Galloway or Kintyre, and that 
she feared to provoke the hatred and jea- 
lousy of her subjects by taking any of them 
and delivering them to a foreign power. 

It is evident that the grand object of 
Elizabeth in these articles was to protect 
herself against the designs of France and 
Spain, oe against the intrigues of the 


pope. It must not be forgotten that the 
latter had recently published his celebrated 
bull absolving her subjects from their alle- 
giance, and provoking them to depose her 
and even to put her to death; and that at 
the very moment when Cecil and Mildmay 
were sent to Chatsworth to carry these arti- 
cles to the Scottish queen, there was a 
rising among the catholics in Lancashire to 
carry out the pope’s intentions. On the 
16th of October, the French ambassador 
informed his king of the visit of Cecil and 
Mildmay to Chatsworth, and of the general 
tenor of the terms they carried; he said 
that some of Mary’s friends objected strongly 
to the articles, but that there was reason to 
fear that not only Mary herself, but the 
Scottish lords of her party would be quite 
willing to agree to them. Next day, La 
Mothe Fénélon sent a copy of the articles, 
which he had received from the bishop of 
Ross, and pressed for immediate instruc- 
tions for his own conduct, as he saw that 
they were calculated to withdraw the Scots 
from their ancient alliance with France. 
He stated that he had prevailed with the 
bishop of Ross to.delay further proceedings 
until the answer of the French king arrived. 
Two or three days after writing this last dis- 
patch, the ambassador received a letter from 
Mary, written on the 17tk, in which she 
expressed her desire to have the advice of 
the king of France and the queen-mother 
before proceeding any further, although she 
was anxious to conclude the treaty without 
delay. New causes of delay, however, arose, 
in the non-arrival of the answer of the king 
of France to his ambassador, and of the 
deputation of the lords in Scotland who 
were to take part in the negotiation. At 
length, early in November the French king’s 
instructions arrived, and in accordance with |. 
them, M. de la Mothe Fénélon protested 
against any league between Mary and Eliza- 
beth to which France was not a party, and 
urged Mary not to consent to send the 
prince into England. It had indeed been a 
favourite project with the French court to 
obtain possession of the young prince of 
Scotland by procuring him to be sent into 
France. ‘The ambassador states, in his dis- 
patch on this subject, that both the queen 
of Scots, and the lords of both parties in 
Seotland, seemed desirous that the prince 
should be sent into England, rather than 
otherwise, but that persons had already 
been sent secretly to intrigue among them 
and persuade them otherwise, and that he 
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should continue to do his utmost to hinder 
this part of the treaty from being agreed 
to. This intervention gave great offence to 
Elizabeth, who complained of it somewhat 
passionately to the ambassador, and declared 
that for her own part she was determined to 
conclude the treaty, if it might be con- 
cluded, without any reference to the king 
his master. The continuation of the trou- 
bles in Lancashire, and the repeated disco- 
very of one indication or another of Mary’s 
secret intrigues, added to Elizabeth’s irrita- 
tion. On the 10th of November, at the 
very moment when the commissioners were 
expected from Scotland to take part in the 
negotiations, Mary addressed a letter in 
cypher to the lairds of Lethington and 
Grange, which is still preserved, and which, 
mysteriously as it is worded, would lead us 
to suspect that she was acting insincerely in 
regard to the treaty, and that her only 
object was to obtain her liberty, in order 
that she might co-operate more freely with 
her Spanish allies. “I wrote to you,” she 
says in this letter, “by my lady Livingston, 
which I know ye have received, but since 
her parting have understood nothing of 
your state, other nor (than) it which I can- 
not believe, having no certainty but by 
bruits (rumours) that ye have appointed 
with my meubles (goods, i.e. her jewels) at 
the queen of England’s procurement. I 
trust, if so be, it is rather for my advantage 
nor otherwise, and will make no new altera- 
tion without my advice. I am in the same 
state (to be short) that my lady Livingston 
left me in, except that t am continually 
pressed to talk freely, wherein I have here- 
unto kept me within my bounds, which I 
intend not to exceed for anything I see yet. 
| Notwithstanding whatsomever they have dis- 
covered of others ways, J know perfectly it 
may be for their relief who would have jeo- 

arded themselves for me. I dare not 

azard you long letter for this time, for the 
vehemency of this gokis storm (¢emporary 
obstruction) ; but I pray you to remain con- 
stant, specially now in this extremity, 
wherein your good affection may be tried ; 
for all will not perish, God willing, that is 
in danger. If ye shall hold hard to them 
on the one side, as I shall do on the other, 
we shall yet work them a pirne (mischief) 
that study to circumvent us. Since the 
heat begun of these troubles, I had not 
mean to have great intelligence, more from 
other parts nor from you; saving that I 
have been oft advertised that friends beyond 


seas hold good, awaiting convenient time to 
put to their hand. I wrote to you in my 
last letter how the duke of Alva had granted 
ten thousand crowns to Seaton, for to serve 
the most urgent of your necessity, but know 
not if ye have received the same, or more, 
as was looked for. Wherefore I have sent 
you herewith a letter in cypher marked with 
A, to be sent to the said duke of Alva in 
case ye have not received his already; and 
if the messenger be wise, discreet, and 
secret, as he must be, and can by tongue 
declare the state of the country, I am as- 
sured that he shall not only receive the said 
money, but also other. I hear that now of 
new the queen of England has appointed to 
hold a parliament; for what effect I know 
not certain. But to the end the commons 
of Scotland and nobles also may be irrited 
(writated) against her for the same, I would 
ye should cause the bruit (report) run that 
it is for to establish a new successor to the 
crown of England; as it may fall indeed; 
and that they may beware who show them 
fervent to advance my son for despite of me, 
that they be not occasion of his disadvan- 
tage. Farewell. The 10 of December. 
From Sheffield.” 

About this time the abbot or commen- 
dator of Dunfermline arrived at the English 
court. According to the statement of La 
Mothe Fénélon, he was sent to oppose the 
treaty altogether, but finding that he was 
not likely to succeed in this, he wrote back 
to the regent Lennox, recommending him 
to send his commissioners. On the 23rd of 
December, the bishop of Galloway and the 
lord Livingston arrived from Scotland as 
commissioners for the queen’s lords, and 
they were joined with the bishop of Ross. 
To these three Mary gave her instructions 
on the 26th of the same month. She now 
modified her answers to some of the articles 
proposed to her by Cecil and Mildmay. 
She expressed some doubt lest the second 
article might affect her title to the succes- 
sion, and ordered her commissioners to take 
counsel of some learned in the law. In 
regard to the third article, that relating to 
the alliance, they were to assure Elizabeth 
of her constant amity and good friendship, 
and that nobody should ever persuade her 
to do anything that might be offensive to 
her state or country, but they were to repre- 
sent that if she agreed to this article as it 
stood, she would offend her friends in France, 
and run the risk of losing her dowry, be- 
sides the loss of other advantages to her 
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country as well as to herself. In the fourth 
article she wished it to be expressly stipu- 
lated that all English troops, as well as 
French, should be removed out of Scotland 
within a month after her return, and that 
afterwards, in case of rebellion of her 
subjects, Mary should be at liberty to 
send for assistance from any of her foreign 
allies or confederates to suppress it. As 
regarded the fifth article, she wished that 
the intelligences should be defined to be 
only such as might be prejudicial to Eli- 
zabeth, and that the latter should under- 
take to act reciprocally towards Scotland. 
With regard to the English fugitives in 
Scotland, the commissioners were to repre- 
sent that they were all in the power of 
Mary’s rebels, and none of them remained 
any longer at the disposal of her friends. 
A somewhat similar difficulty was raised in 
regard to the delivering of the young prince, 
as required by the ninth article. The com- 
missioners were directed to “consider the 
advise of the nobility our good subjects sent 
to us thereupon, and inform our good sister 
upon the same, assuring her nevertheless 
for our part that we shall leave nothing 
undone in our power to her satisfaction 
in that point, trusting always that she will 
not press us and our good subjects further 
nor (than) for our consent in respect that 
the delivering of the prince our son stands 
not in our hands, he being kept by our 
rebels, and being made a colour to their 
pretended rebellion, to our great hurt and 
prejudice, and therefore the delivery of his 
person should not hinder our liberty, as 
being a thing impossible to us, unless the 
queen our sister will make us to be freely 
restored within our own realm, and in the 
meantime receive other pledges of our nobi- 
lity.” 

These evasive objections were evidently 
dictated by foreign influence, and were in- 
tended to favour designs which she would 
not avow. Her objections to the articles 
relating to securities were much in the same 
spirit, To the third she objected as being 
expressed in captious and general terms, and 
as calculated to furnish Elizabeth at any 
time with an excuse for depriving her not 
only of her title to the English succession, 
but even of her right to the Scottish crown. 
She demanded, moreover, that satisfaction 
should be given for all the outrages com- 
mitted by the party of the regent against 
her Scottish partisans since the commence- 
ment of the treaty. Mary wrote letters 


at this time to Elizabeth and her ministers, 
urging that the treaty might be brought to 
a speedy conclusion, and declaring that she 
now placed herself entirely and unreservedly 
in the hands of the English queen; yet, at 
the very moment when Mary’s commis- 
sioners were sent to court to open the nego- 
tiations in form, she wrote a letter, on the 
7th of January, to her ambassador in 
France, the archbishop of Glasgow, in 
which, under the protection of a cypher, 
she told him that she had no faith in Eli- 
zabeth, and pressed him to urge the king 
of France to send her speedy succours, 
which, she said, would encourage Grange, 
with the forces he had in Edinburgh castle, 
to do some notable service. In the same 
letter she told the archbishop that the 
catholics of England were all at her beck, 
and that they put in her all their hopes 
of the restoration of the Romish faith in 
England. From this time to the end of 
March, Mary continued on one side to 
complain of the delays in the arrangement 
of the treaty for her restoration, to re- 
double her professions to Elizabeth, and 
to protest against the countenance shown 
to the regent Lennox; on the other, to 
urge the king of France to send troops 
immediately to the castles of Edinburgh 
and Dumbarton. Neither Elizabeth nor 
the king of France were as yet aware that 
during this time Mary and the duke of 
Norfolk were deeply engaged in that trea- 
sonable conspiracy which proved so fatal 
to the latter. On the 3lst of March, 
Mary wrote a long letter to Elizabeth, 
partly remonstrating against some parts of 
the treaty, and partly declaring her affec- 
tion for “her good sister,” and her wish 
to act in everything according to her de- 
sires; she reminded her of her promises 
to restore her to her kingdom, and urgently 
pressed her to labour with the king of 
France to that effect. The same day she 
wrote a letter to La Mothe Fénélon, of 
which the following is a_ translation. 
“ Monsieur de la Mothe Fénélon, by the 
double of the letter of the king my brother, 
which I received with yours of the 24th of 
this month, I have been more clearly in- 
formed of his meaning than by the answer 
made to the archbishop of Glasgow my 
ambassador, or by any other preceding dis- 
patch which I had received before. I see 
that, according to what it has pleased the 
queen my good mother to write to me, he 
is satisfied that I should refuse none of the 
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meen of England, my good sister’s, con- 

itions, provided that I withdraw myself 
from her hands; which advice and counsel 
is interpreted to you by this restriction, 
that he hopes that, without delivering my 
son into this country, my said good sister 
will not refuse to proceed to the treaty 
whereby his alliances of so long time made 
and contracted between France and Scot- 
land, will be more sep k Y augmented rather 
than diminished, in which he prays you to 
put a hand. Thus are excepted my son 
and the article of the league, without which 
two points my said good sister declares now 
plainly to my deputies that she will proceed 
no further, and, moreover, not satisfied with 
my simple consent to do what I can for the 
delivering of my son, she demands that de 
facto, I cause him to be delivered, with all 
the chiefs of the nobility, my obedient sub- 
jects, for hostages with him, and all the 
fortresses of my kingdom in the hands of 
those who are my enemies. This I believe 
you had not particularly understood when 
you added this postil to your said letter, 
‘that I shall see what the queen of Eng- 
land has given in charge. to the bishop of 
Ross to communicate to me, and what he 
counsels me thereupon; to which counsel 
it seems expedient that I conform, since 
it cannot be done otherwise.’ The said 
bishop writes to me in substance, that in 
the expectation that in two months hence 
she will proceed to the treaty, my said good 
sister requests me, at the solicitation of the 
contrary party, that I agree to Morton’s 
returning to Scotland to cause a parliament 
to be held, under the pretended authority 
aud in the name of my son. It is a new 
demand, the yielding of which would be 
too prejudicial to me, for the cold hope 
of the fruit of a treaty such as now my 
said good sister declares she is willing to 
make with me. I have given in charge to 
the said bishop of Ross to remonstrate to 
her that, for the consequences of the other 
ieee ee parliaments which my rebels have 

eretofore held, I cannot in any way autho- 
rize or consent to this one, and less to the 
extreme and unreasonable conditions which 
are proposed anew for the effect of the said 
treaty, on which I am resolved to stand, and 
not to pass beyond the limits of the meaning 
of the king my good brother, now that it is 
plainly declared to me, never having had any 
other wish but to follow it, as I could at 
need, Monsieur de la Mothe Fénélon, call 
you as a faithful witness of this negotiation. 


You will see what expedient it shall please 
my said good sister to adopt thereupon, and 
I leave it to your discretion and good judg- 
ment to remind her of the promise concern- 
ing which you wrote to me heretofore, and 
further I beg you to give advice of it all to 
my said good brother, that he may know 
there is no appearance that I may or should, 
as indeed I do not, expect anythimg more 
from this treaty. I hope also to let him 
know thereupon my opinion by a dispatch 
I am making to send by Chesain, the present 
bearer, who will wait for it in London, and 
will tell you the principal object of his 
voyage, which I beg you will favour as need 
requires. Meanwhile, I pray God to give 
you, Monsieur de la Mothe Fénélon, what 
you most desire. Written at Sheffield, the 
last day of March, 1571. Your very good 
friend, Marie R.” 

I have thought it necessary to follow up 
the narrative of these negotiations in Eng- 
land by itself, because, although it had an 
important influence over events in Scotland, 
it was in some sort independent of them. 
We have just seen Mary, in a letter to 
Lethington and Grange, deliberately order- 
ing them to spread reports which she ac- 
knowledged that she knew to be untrue, for 
the purpose of irritating her subjects against 
Elizabeth, and we shall find her in her trans- 
actions with others continually making state- 
ments which were equally unfounded. To 
judge from the complaints set forth in her 
letters, we might suppose that the lords of 
her party had during the period of this 
treaty laid aside their arms, and that they 
offered themselves as quiet and unresisting 
victims, while Lennox and his friends at- 
tacked them without provocation, and over- 
whelmed them with insults and outrages. 
This view of the case is, however, not quite 
correct. 

When the king’s lords chose Lennox for 
their regent, the lords of the queen’s party, 
as might be expected, refused to acknow- 
ledge him, and they announced their inten- 
tion of holding a parliament at Linlithgow 
on the 4th of August. Not content with 
this, they prepared for war in almost every 
quarter of the kingdom. Huntley was 
gathering his forces to establish himself at 
Brechin in Angus; while the earl of Argyle 
had assembled a powerful force of high- 
landers; and the Hamiltons were gathering 
their strength in the west. Encouraged by 
these signs of approaching turbulence, lord 
Herries, and the lairds of Lochinvar, Buc- 
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cleuch, Fernyhirst, and Johnston, also armed 
their followers, and the borderers began 
again to plunder and waste the neighbour- 
ing districts of England. The regent, in 
the utmost alarm, dispatched his agent El- 
phinston to the earl of Sussex, to inform 
him of the storm which was gathering 
around him, and to implore his assistance ; 
and, as the inroads of the Scottish borderers 
and the protection they gave to the rebel 
Dacres furnished a ready pretext, Sussex 
received directions from his queen to invade 
the western marches. Meanwhile the re- 
gent himself acted with unexpected energy. 
He summoned a parliament to meet at 
Edinburgh on the 10th of October, and 
to hinder the assembly called by the 
lords of the other party, he commanded by 
proclamation all the lieges to meet him in 
arms at Linlithgow on the 2nd of August. 
At the appointed day, he joined Morton at 
Linlithgow, and found himself at the head 
of a considerable force; and he there learnt 
that Huntley had not, as was expected, 
taken the field with his forces, but that a 
troop of hagbutteers or musqueteers, the only 
one Huntley possessed, occupied the castle 
of Brechin, and had rendered themselves 
formidable to the country around by their 
depredations. The regent had heard that 
some of the more obnoxious of the leaders 
of the queen’s party were with them, and 
he hoped to take them by surprise. But 
these received intimations of his approach, 
and made their escape. Lennox stormed 
the castle, and hung thirty-four of the gar- 
rison, including most of the officers, who 
are said to have been men already pardoned 
for former offences. On the regent’s depar- 
ture, Huntley came down from the hills, 
but he only committed some petty acts 
of retaliation. 

The advance of Sussex, at the head of an 
army of four thousand men, into Annan- 
dale, had the immediate effect of hindering 
the queen’s lords from uniting their forces, 
and at the same time held them in check 
by the fear of Elizabeth’s interference. The 
earl crossed the border on the 22nd of Au- 
gust, and carried destruction through: the 
lands of the offeuding borderers up to the 
gates of Dumfries. He destroyed the cas- 
tles of Annan and Hoddom, belonging to 
lord Herries, those of Dumfries and Caer- 
laveroch, belonging to lord Maxwell, with 
the strongholds of the lairds of Tynehill 
and Cowhill, and of two of the Graemes, 
“ill — to England,” with numer- 


ous lesser piles. “TI have not,”’ he said, in 
a dispatch to Cecil, “left a stone house to 
an ill neighbour within twenty miles of this 
town (Carlisle).” 

Lord Livingston now arrived in Scotland 
with a message from Mary to her friends, 
and the country was allowed to remain 
somewhat more tranquil, while the nego- 
tiations were going on in England for 
Mary’s restoration. Early in October a par- 
liament met in Edinburgh, according to the 
summons of Lennox, but it did little more 
than confirm the election of the regent, 
and, when it separated, the regent sum- 
moned another parliament to meet on the 
25th of January. This day was subse- 
quently prorogued to the month of May. 
At the beginning of February he dispatched 
the earl of Morton to London to join with 
the commendator of Dunfermline and James 
Makgill in watching rather than taking a 
part in the negotiations there going on for 
the restoration of Mary, the course of which 
has been already described. Meanwhile 
the year 1571 had found the two parties in 
Scotland more bitterly hostile than ever. 
The Hamiltons had seized upon Paisley in 
the county of Renfrew, and the Kennedys 
were attacking and plundering those who 
ackuowledged the authority of the regent in 
that of Ayr. Lennox assembled a small 
force among his friends, and marching sud- 
denly into Renfrewshire, expelled his ene- 
mies from Paisley, and then proceeding 
south, compelled the Kennedys to submit to 
his authority. This success alarmed some 
other chiefs of the queen’s party, and the 
earl of Eglinton and Robert Boyd made 
their peace with the king’s government ; 
but the most signal success obtained by the 
regent at this time was the capture of Dum- 
barton, a daring exploit, which had a very 
important influence on subsequent events. 

The castle of Dumbarton had been, since 
the commencement of these troubles, com- 
manded for the queen by lord Fleming, one 
of her most zealous partisans, and its posses- 
sion was of the utmost importance to her 
cause. The castle, situated on a precipitous 
rock at the confluence of the little river 
Leven with the Clyde, was considered by 
its position almost impregnable, and it 
might have remained long in the hands of 
the queen’s friends but for the negligence of 
the garrison, and the desertion of one of 
them named Robertson. This man’s wife 
was in the custom of visiting him in the 
castle, and on one occasion, haying been 
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accused of theft, she was, by order of lord 
Fleming, publicly flogged. Her husband, 
stung with mortification at the disgrace to 
which he conceived that he had been un- 
justly subjected, took the first opportunity 
of deserting from the castle, and hurried to 
Glasgow, where the regent was at this time 
suffering from an accidental fall from his 
horse. Robertson had been warder of Dum- 
barton castle, and he was familiar with 
every step of the rock on which it stood, 
and knew how its weak points might be 
approached. He addressed himself first to 
a kinsman of the regent’s,. named Robert 
Douglas, to whom he offered for a moderate 
consideration to betray this important for- 
tress. Douglas consulted with John Cun- 
ningham, laird of Drumwhassel, one of the 
bravest and most skilful officers of his time, 
who examined Robertson, and assured him- 
self of the feasibility of the attempt. He 
then communicated the project to the re- 
gent, who, after privately consulting with 
his council, determined to put it in execu- 
tion, and he placed a small body of men for 
this purpose under the command of captain 
Crawford, of Jordanhill, a brave soldier, 
devotedly attached to the house of Lennox, 
who was to be accompanied by the laird of 
Drumwhassel. As the truce between the 
two parties expired on the Ist of April, 
it was determined to make the attempt in 
the night following. 

Having prepared rope ladders and other 
things necessary for their purpose, Craw- 
ford appointed for the place of rendezvous 
the hill of Dumbuck, within a mile of the 
castle, where, having sent a few light horse 
before him to seize all passengers, so as to 
hinder intelligence of his movements from 
| being carried to the garrison, he arrived 
about midnight. He was there joined by 
the laird of Drumwhassel and captain Hume, 
with a hundred men. At this place Craw- 


ford, for the first time, explained to the sol- 


diers the hazardous service on which they 
were engaged, encouraged them by promises 
of reward, introduced to them Robertson, 
who was to lead the way, and distributed 
the ropes and scaling-ladders. The horse- 
men were left at Dumbuck, and a little 
before dawn the foot marched silently to 
the river Leven, where it flowed at the bot- 
tom of the castle rock. Here they found 
the wooden bridge broken, and they were 
further disconcerted by the sudden appear- 
ance of what seemed to be a bright flame, 
which they took for a signal of the enemy. 
VOL, Il. K 


The latter, however, turned out to be 
nothing but a meteor, and they succeeded 
in making the wooden bridge passable with- 
out giving any alarm. They had, however, 
lost some time in effecting this, and they 
were fearful that the approach of daylight 
might betray their design to the garrison 
too soon. Their joy, therefore, was great, 
when, on reaching the foot of the rock, they 
found that the summit on which the castle 
was built was involved in a thick mist, 
which reached about half-way down, en- 
tirely concealing them from the view of the 
garrison above, while they had sufficient 
light below to enable them to place their 
ladders and commence the ascent with con- 
fidence. And now a new accident hap- 
pened, which had nearly ruined the enter- 
prise. The rock was hard and slippery, and 
when the soldiers were already upon the 
ladders, the latter lost their hold, and they 
were all thrown rudely to the bottom, with 
much noise. The garrison, however, ap- 
peared to have been engaged in a debauch 
the previous night, and they were plunged 
in a deep slumber not easily disturbed. 
Crawford’s men soon ascertained that no 
one was seriously hurt by the fall, and 
having remained quiet until they had as- 
sured themselves that no notice had been 
taken of the noise, they again placed their 
ladders, but with more caution, and they 
were this time more successful, and reached 
a projecting ledge about half way up the 
rock, where they. could lodge themselves 
securely. Here they found an ash tree, 
which had taken root in the rock, and which 
proved of great service to them; for they 
tied their ropes to it, and lifted up their 
companions without difficulty. But now that 
the greatest obstacle was overcome, another 
accident arrived. They had fixed a ladder 
to help them to the top of the rock, and one 
of the men had mounted half way up, when 
he was seized with a convulsive fit, in which 
he grasped the steps so firmly, that it was 
impossible to detach him. Daylight was 
now approaching, and every minute was of 
fatal importance; but in this emergency 
the other soldiers tied their comrade to 
the ladder, that he might not fall when he 
recovered, and then gently turning it, 
they passed over him. They were now 
at the foot of the wall, which was here 
old and crazy, for it had never been sup- 
posed possible that it would be made-a 
point of attack. Alexander Ramsay first 
placed the ladder to this wall, and with two 
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others mounted to the top. They were 
immediately perceived by three sentinels, 
who gave the alarm, and thought to drive 
them away by throwing stones at them. 
Ramsay and his two companions, not lik- 
ing this mode of fighting, immediately 
jumped down into the court and attacked 
the sentinels. Their companions rushing 
hurriedly up the ladder, in their anxiety to 
come to their assistance, the old wall gave 
way, and fell, making a breach through 
which Crawford and his men rushed, shout- 
ing as their watchword, “A Darnley! a 
Darnley !” The garrison seems to have been 
panic-struck, and offered little resistance. 
Many fled, and among the rest the gover- 
nor, lord Fleming, who let himself down an 
almost precipitate gully of the rock, and 
reaching the river by a postern gate, threw 
himself into a boat, and passed over to 
Argyleshire. 

Thus did the king’s party obtain posses- 
sion of the important castle of Dumbarton, 
with the loss of only one man. When the 
regent arrived next day, he was taken to 
view the rock where the ascent had been 
made, and he is said to have shuddered at 
the perilous character of the exploit. The 
men engaged in it could hardly believe 
what they had overcome. The surprise 
had been so complete, that four men only 
of the garrison were killed. But several 
important prisoners fell into the hands of 
the regent. Among them were, the lady 
Fleming (the wife of the governor of the 
castle), Hamilton archbishop of St. An- 
drews, the French agent Monsieur de 
Verac, Fleming of Boghall, and Alexander 
Livingston, with an English gentleman who 
had been implicated in the northern insur- 
rections, and who was set at liberty. The 
regent treated the lady Fleming; with the 
greatest courtesy, and allowed her to depart 
and carry with her her personal property. 
Monsieur de Verac had a rather narrow 
escape, for it seems that when he entered 
the Clyde with the French ships, he had 
Rttacked and plundered some merchantmen 
belonging to the king’s party, and the mer- 
chants who had suffered from these depre- 
dations insisted that he should be put on 
his trial as a pirate. Lennox, however, was 
averse to such a vindictive proceeding, and 
he allowed him to claim protection under 
the character of an ambassador, but he 
was retained a prisoner at St. Andrews. 
Fleming and Livingston were also impri- 
soned, “ the whole vengeance of the 
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regent fell upon the archbishop of St. An- 
drews, who had been from the first the 
firebrand of his party, and who, when cap- 
tured, was found in his coat of mail and 
his steel cap. He was carried immediately 
to Stirling, where he was put upon his 
trial for the murders of the king and of 
the regent, and he was convicted, and 
hanged and quartered, on the fifth day 
after his capture. His fate is said to have 
been thus hurried in the fear that Elizabeth 
might interfere to preserve him from death. 

The plunder of Dumbarton castle was 
given to the enterprising soldiers who had 
captured it, but many important papers fell 
into the hands of the regent, and among 
them some documents which revealed Mary’s 
dealings with the duke of Alva. These were 
sent to England, and first put Elizabeth’s 
ministers on the track which ended, as we 
have already seen, in the discovery of the 
grand conspiracy for which the duke of 
Norfolk was brought to the scaffold. These 
discoveries put an end to the treaty for 
Mary’s restoration. 

However, a few days after the capture of 
Dumbarton, the earl of Morton and his two 
colleagues returned from England, to give an 
account of their proceedings with regard to 
this negotiation. It appeared that on Mor- 
ton’s arrival in London towards the end of 
February, he and his fellow-commissioners 
were required by Elizabeth to give an ac- 
count and justification of their proceedings 
since the conferences at York and West- 
minster. They might naturally be asto- 
nished at such a demand, but they pro- 
ceeded to draw up an elaborate memorial, 
which was presented to the privy council 
on the last day of February. A delay of 
some days was caused by the removal of 
the court from London to. Greenwich, but 
Morton was informed that the justification 
was not considered quite satisfactory, and 
he was requested to join with the other 
parties in the negotiation to bring about 
an arrangement which should put a stop 
to the discords then existing in Scotland. 
Morton and his colleagues replied, that 
they had not been sent with discretionary 
powers, but were limited to certain imstruc- 
tions; and that they had no liberty to enter 
into any discussion which might tend to 
lessen the prerogative of the king. Im- 
mediately afterwards they sent to the queen 
at Greenwich a representation in accordance 
with their answer to the council, with a re- 
quest that they might be permitted to return 
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to Scotland to attend their parliament, The 
result was au order to attend at court on the 
5th of March. Elizabeth received them 
rather rudely, told them she disapproved 
of much they had done, and requested that 
they would further confer with her council 
on the design for a general pacification, 
He replied that they were willing to listen 
to any proposals which involved no change 
in the existing state of the kingdom, nor 
diminution in the power of the king, con- 
cerning which they neither could nor would 
deliberate. Next day they attended the 
council, and the proposals for the restora- 
tion of the queen were communicated to 
them and discussed. In the end, they 
demanded a copy of the articles, which 
was given to them, and having examined 
them and perceived that they tended 
much to diminish the king’s authority, and 
were far beyond the limits of their com- 
mission, they sent a reply by the commen- 
dator of Dunfermline, to the eifect that the 
subject was one proper to be laid before the 
Scottish parliament, and could not ke dis- 
cussed by them. On the 9th of March, the 
commendator had an audience of the Eng- 
lish queen, to whom he presented the same 
veply in writing, and earnestly requested 
her that, having fulfilled as far as it was 
in their power the objects of their mission, 
she would now permit them to return to 
Scotland. The Scottish commissioners were 
kept ten days in suspense, and then they 
were called again to court, and being intro- 
duced to the privy council, various argu- 
ments were used to induce them to approve 
of the articles then in negotiation. They 
persevered in stating that they could accept 
of no form of pacification by which the 
power of the king should be abridged. On 
the 20th of March, they were again admitted 
to an audience of the queen, who told them 
that she had fully considered, with her coun- 
cil, the answer they had given, and that she 
was convinced that the Scottish parliament 
alone was capable of giving a direct answer 
to what she required. She had, therefore, 
she said, discovered a plan by which she 
could under a sufficiently honourable pre- 
text leave the whole matter as it was, As 
she understood that there was soon to be 
a meeting of the Scottish parliament, she 
wished Morton and his colleagues to return 
home in order to attend in it, and she 
begged them to use their endeavours that 
a committee should be chosen from both 
parties, composed of equal numbers from 


each, who were to consider all questions in 
dispute ; she also would send commissioners 
who should labour to reconcile them. She 
required that, in the mean time, the truce 
between the two parties should be renewed. 
A new delay was caused on the pretext 
that the bishop of Ross waited for further 
instructions from his mistress. The Scot- 
tish commissioners urged that their mission 
had nothing to do with the bishop of Ross 
or his mistress; but they were still kept 
waiting, under one pretext or another, until 
the queen returned to London on the last 
day of March. Meanwhile, the queen of 
Scots protested against Morton and his 
colleagues being allowed to return to Scot- 
land at all, on the somewhat singular 
ground that they were nothing more than 
rebels, and that giving them a passport to 
return would be acknowledging their right 
to hold a parliament independent of her 
authority. She overlooked the circumstance 
that they were representatives of a de 
facto government, aud that they had come 
to England on a safe conduct. Elizabeth 
gave them a final audience on the 4th of 
April, when she made excuses for the delay, 
told them that Mary had given new instruc- 
tions to the bishop of Ross which were equi- 
valent to breaking off the treaty, and dis- 
missed them kindly and courteously. They 
left London on their return on the 8th of 
April. It is not improbable that Elizabeth 
was pleased with the turn things had taken. 
But whatever readiness Mary may have 
shown to deliver up her son to procure her 
own freedom, her opponents in Scotland were 
certainly unwilling that their young king 
should be carried away, even to England, 
and they were glad that this negotiation 
was broken off. The parliament unhesi- 
tatingly approved of the conduct of Morton 
and his two colleagues, and then separated ; 
and another meeting of parliament was called 
for the month of May, to meet in Kdin- 
burgh. 

All truce was now at an end between the | 
two parties, and they proceeded to appeal to 
arms, but neither had the resources at com- 
mand to strike a decisive blow. Although 
Dumbarton was lost to the queen’s party, 
Grange still held the castle of Edinburgh, 
and he had received considerable sums of 
money from France and Flanders which 
enabled him to strengthen himself. He 
had also received from France a supply of 
artillery and ammunition, and his guns com- 
manded the capital. Around him, therefore, 
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the forces of the queen’s friends collected. 
The duke of Chatelherault brought into the 
castle a reinforcement of three hundred 
horse and a hundred hagbutteers ; and the 
lords Herries and Maxwell, with the laird of 
Fernyhirst, occupied the city with a strong 
body of border horse. Morton, mean- 
while, established himself at Dalkeith, with 
the troops which were in regular service and 
pay, and the regent summoned the whole 
force of the kingdom to meet him at Lin- 
lithgow on the 19th of May. 

The proximity of Dalkeith to the capital 
could not fail to lead to frequent bickerings 
and skirmishes between Morton’s soldiers 
and those who held the castle and city. 
Leith was still in the power of the king’s 
party ; and on one occasion Morton having, 
by the regent’s desire, sent a small party of 
horse and foot thither to publish a procla- 
mation forbidding any one to furnish the 
opposite party with provisions, arms, or 
other warlike stores, on their return, ap- 
proaching too near the walls, they were 
attacked by a superior force of thé queen’s 
party from the city, but Morton’s troops 
had the advantage, and drove their oppo- 
nents with some loss into the town. At 
length, on the 9th of May, Lennox and 
Morton united their forces and encamped at 
Leith, where, at a spot called the Dove 
Craig (the pigeon’s rock) they erected a 
battery which commanded the Cannongate 
of the city. The regent was ill provided 
with artillery, and he did not venture upon 
any serious operations against the castle or 
the town, but he held his parliament in the 
camp, and it was numerously attended in 
spite of the cannon of the castle, which 
played upon it continually, though ineffec- 
tively. In this parliament, Lethington and 
some of the more obnoxious of those who 
were in the castle were attainted and for- 
feited. The other party pretended to hold 
a parliament in the city, and retorted by 
acts of attainder and forfeiture against their 
opponents. Edinburgh was all this time a 
reluctant victim to the armed tyranny of the 
queen’s lords, who threatened with the 
severest punishment all who should show 
any partiality to the regent. Nevertheless, 
two hundred citizens stole away and joined 
Lennox in his camp. Grange, in a passion, 
deposed the provost and magistrates of the 
city, and intruded the fierce and unscrupu- 
lous laird of Fernyhirst and a council of his 
retainers in their places. The business of 
his omar sas being concluded, the regent 


broke up his camp and returned to Stirling, 
while Morton resumed his old station at 
Dalkeith, both factions having announced 
their intention of calling a parliament in 
August. 

The bickerings between Morton’s troops 
and those of the opposite party in Edin- 
burgh continued; and the latter hearing one 
day that Morton was slenderly attended, 
determined to attack him in his house. 
For this purpose they sent a hundred horse 
and upwards of two hundred hagbutteers, 
with a couple of brass field pieces, in the 
direction of Dalkeith. Morton’s men re- 
ceived the first intelligence of their approach 
by seeing them drawn up in battle array on 
a hill near the village, and the alarm having 
been given, they mustered about two hun- 
dred foot and sixty horse, and went out to 
attack them. The two parties faced each 
other for a short time, but, disappointed in 
their hope of surprising their opponents, the 
troops from Edinburgh retreated, after a few 
shots, in good order towards the capital. 
Morton’s men followed them closely, until 
they came to Craigmillar castle, about half 
way between Dalkeith and the capital, where 
a few of Morton’s people, having made a cir- 
cuit of the castle, suddenly attacked their 
opponents in the rear. The latter were in- 
stantly thrown into confusion, and fled pre- 
cipitately towards the city. But the scene 
of this skirmish was distinctly visible from 
the heights of Edinburgh castle, and a party 
of the garrison was sent out to assist their 
friends. These now'rallied, and Morton’s 
party in their turn were obliged to flee. 
The loss was about equal on both sides. 

Such were the scenes now of constant 
occurrence in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. Buchanan relates how at this 
moment a regiment of Scottish mercena- 
ries who had been serving for some years 
in the pay of the king of Denmark, re- 
turning home, offered their services to the 
regent. Having been allowed to separate 
and visit their friends, they were to reas- 
semble on a certain day and proceed by 
water up the Forth to the regent’s head- 
quarters. Grange, having received infor- 
mation of their movements, determined to 
embark a strong body of soldiers to inter- 
cept them. But this design, in turn, was 
betrayed to Morton, who collecting as large 
a force as he could on the instant, hurried 
to Leith, and very nearly surprised Grange’s 
men before they embarked. Sixteen of the 
hindmost, who were still on shore, were made 
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prisoners. Some time was lost before Mor- 
ton could embark his men in the pursuit. 
This, however, was rendered unnecessary, 
partly by the activity of the regent, who 
also had received intelligence of the design 
of his enemies, and partly by the diligence 
of the soldiers from Denmark, nearly the 
whole of whom had embarked in a large 
vessel and been beforehand with their 
pursuers. They were protected at their 
Janding by Lennox himself, who had 
marched along the left bank of the Forth 
with a considerable though irregular force, 
and was ready to receive them. Twenty- 
six only, who had been slower than their 
comrades, and had embarked in a small 
vessel, were captured by the queen’s ships, 
and carried into the castle. 

During this time sir William Drury, who 
had been sent to Edinburgh by the queen 
of England, was negotiating between the 
two parties; and in repeated conferences 
with Grange, Morton, and the regent, en- 
deavoured to prevail upon them to agree 
to a truce, and confer together for an ad- 
justment of their differences. But Drury’s 
arguments proved of no effect, and on his 
departure, the queen’s party marched out 
with their whole force, under pretence of 
escorting him from the city, but in reality 
as an act of defiance to Morton, who, as 
they knew, was lying sick at Dalkeith. 
But the intelligence of this proceeding no 
sooner reached the ears of Morton, than 
he rose from his bed, put on his armour, 
and placed himself at the head of his men, 
whom he drew up in battle array in face of 
his opponents. Drury rode anxiously be- 
tween the two armies, and urged both par- 
ties to withdraw, and return home. To 
this they consented; but a difficulty arose 
in arranging which was to leave the ground 
first. But this was also arranged by Drury, 
who proposed that both sides should hold 
themselves in readiness to retire at the 
same moment when he, standing in the 
middle between the two armies, should 
give the signal. Before this plan could be 
carried into effect, all Drury’s efforts were 
rendered unavailing by the intemperance 
of some of the queen’s officers, who sent 
a threat to Morton that if he did not 
go home of his own accord, they would 
send him away in disgrace. Thus provoked, 
Morton immediately attacked his opponents, 
whose flanks being cut off by the first charge 
of his cavalry, the rest took to flight, and 
made for the nearest gate of the city, closely 


pursued by the victors. Unfortunately the 
gate was not wide enough to admit the 
fugitives, and many were slain outside, or 
trodden down in the confusion, and a great 
number were taken prisoners. The only 
attempt at resistance was made by a party 
of foot, who rallied in a churchyard adja- 
cent, but they also fled on the first attack. 
The terror of the fugitives was so great, 
that they rushed through the city into the 
castle, without attempting to secure the 
city gates behind them; and Morton might 
have made himself master of the city, if his 
troops had not been too intent upon plunder. 
About fifty of the queen’s party were killed, 
and a hundred and fifty taken prisoners. 
Amongst the latter was one captain Cullen, 
a kinsman of the earl of Huntley, who was 
an object of great fear and hatred to the 
populace forthe barbarous outrages he had 
committed. He was found concealed in a 
poor woman’s pantry, and was carried to 
Leith, where he was immediately hanged. 
Mary’s partisans in Scotland were sup- 
plied with money and munitions chiefly 
from France. The loss of Dumbarton, and 
the occupation of Leith by the other party, 
rendered the passage of these supplies more 
difficult than formerly, and they were not 
unfrequently intercepted and _ captured. 
Several of the more active of the French 
agents thus fell into the hands of the re- 
gent, and the papers they carried with them 
showed that the courage of the queen’s lords 
was sustained by the expectation of speedy 
assistance from France. Among the per- 
sons thus captured at the time of which we 
are now speaking, was Monsieur de Verac. 
We have already seen how Verac was made 
prisoner at the surprise of Dumbarton; he 
had been carried to St. Andrews, but he 
effected his escape, by the connivance (it 
was said) of his keeper, and returned to 
France. He was now recaptured, as he was 
bringing supplies from France to the garri- 
son in the castle of Edinburgh, and he was 
again carried as a prisoner to St. Andrews. 
From this place, on the 20th of August, he 
wrote to La Mothe Fénélon a letter, which 
is printed in the collection by M. Teulet, 
and which gives us some.insight into the 
state of Scotland at that moment. Verac 
tells the ambassador in England how the 
regent had compelled. him to be a prisoner 
on parole; he says that he had given his 
promise not to attempt to escape to avoid 
the alternative of being committed to close 
prison, but he avows his intention of evad- 
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ing that promise by making his escape on 
the first opportunity. He describes an inter- 
view with the earl of Morton, in which he 
had done all in his power to sow jealousy 
between that nobleman and the earl of Len- 
nox, and to gain Morton over to the inter- 
ests of France. He states further that he 
had made a proposal on the part of the king 
of France which was to be laid before the 
parliament at Stirling, and confesses that 
the only object he had in view was to pro- 
cure permission to go himself to Stirling 


under pretence of giving explanations, and 


that he had arranged for making his escape 
on the way, and flying to Edinburgh. He 
speaks of divisions among the nobles of the 
king’s party. ‘“ There is every appearance,” 


| he says, “that if the king send the least 


force in the world into this country, he 
will reduce it all to his will; and even the 
said Morton, if he saw things a little shaky, 
would not hold firm, as I think. Hitherto 
T have done my utmost to know all they are 
about, and, if I had money with which to 
bribe, they would do very little that I should 
not be informed of. If you please, you will 
inform the king that, if his majesty like to 
spend something among the most intimate 
servants of the said lords, they may be 
gained; for it is the natural character of 
the people of this country to ask always, 
and never to do anything for nothing.” 
Monsieur de Verac either made his escape 
in the manner he proposed, or he was set at 
liberty very soon after the date of this letter, 
for he was in Edinburgh at the time when 
the expedition was sent out to surprise Stir- 
ling, which ended in the slaughter of the 
regent Lennox. 

At the close of the month of August, the 
lords of the queen’s party met in great 
numbers to hold the parliament at Stirling; 
and to give more solemnity to the assembly, 
the young king, then five years old, was car- 
ried in state to the parliament house by the 
earl of Mar. He was placed on the throne, 
in his royal robes, and was made to read a 
speech which was prepared for him. A tri- 
vial incident occurred during these proceed- 
ings which was afterwards believed by many 
superstitious people to have portended the 
disaster which followed. The infant king, 
looking up from his throne, espied an aper- 
ture in the ceiling, on which he is said to 
have remarked with a childish smile, “There 
is a hole in the parliament.” The principal 
business of this parliament was to proceed 
against _— and others of the queen’s 
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party ; and, among many others, the duke of 
Chatelherault, the earl of Huntley, the laird 
of Grange, the lord Claude Hamilton, the 
lord of Arbroath, sir James Balfour, and 
Robert Melvil, were pronounced guilty of 
treason. The other party attempted to 
hold a parliament in Edinburgh, but they 
could only get together three of the higher 
lords and two ecclesiastics. They, however, 
met, and pronounced sentence of treason 
against the earls of Lennox, Morton, and 
Mar, the lords Lindsay, Hay, Cathcart, 
Glammis, and Ochiltree, Makgiil, the bishop 
of Orkney, and others of that party, to the 
amount of nearly two hundred. 

On the 3rd of September, while the lords 
of the queen’s party were still assembled at 
Stirling, negligently guarded, a spy brought 
information to Grange of the great insecu- 
rity of the place, and suggested that, if he 
marched secretly with the garrison of Edin- 
burgh so as to enter Stirling unexpectedly 
by break of day, he might easily surprise ~ 
them in their beds, and carry them all away 
prisoners. Grange determined at once to 
profit by this information, and to put the 
design in execution the same night. Seouts 
having been sent along the road to stop 
passengers, and hinder any intelligence of 
what was going on from being carried to 
Stirling, at six o’clock in the evening the 
earl of Huntley, with a strong body of 
horse, consisting partly of mounted hagbut- 
teers, marched out of the capital. Their 
guide was a soldier, who, being a native of 
Stirling, knew all the bye-streets of the 
town, and could lead them directly to all 
the noblemen’s lodgings. After making a 
circuit to deceive their opponents as to their 
real design, if their march should be known, 
they halted at about a quarter of a league 
from Stirling, a little before daybreak, and 
there left their horses. They entered by a 
private way into the town, unobserved by 
anybody, until they gained the principal 
street; for they found the whole town in 
deep repose, not so much as a dog barking 
at their approach. They were thus masters 
of the place without a show of opposition. 
They now separated in parties, and proceed- 
ing to the lodgings of the different nobles, © 
broke open the doors, and took prisoners 
the regent, the earls of Morton, Glencairn, 
Argyle (who had joined the king’s party), 
Cassillis, Eglinton, Montrose, and Buchan, 
and the lords Semple, Cathcart, and Ochil- 
tree. Morton alone made any resistance ; 
for, having barricaded his house, he refused 
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to surrender until fire was set to it, and he 
was driven out by the smoke and flames. 
So far the triumph of the assailants was 
complete. But the borderers, who formed 
the bulk of Huntley’s force, could not be 
restrained from plunder. They broke up 
the merchants’ booths, stole the horses 
from the stables, and were soon encumbered 
with booty. Meanwhile the length of Mor- 
ton’s resistance had given time to the 
townsmen to recover from their surprise, 
| and to fly to arms; and the earl of Mar, 
with forty soldiers of the garrison, made his 
way to an unfinished house which com- 
manded the market-place, where Huntley 
and as many men as he could keep toge- 
ther were stationed. They opened a sharp 
fire from this position, and soon drove 
Huniley’s men into another quarter, where 
they were set upon by the townsmen, and 
the captured nobles, who were loosely 
guarded, having also obtained possession of 
weapons, the first triumph of their assailants 
was suddenly changed into a complete de- 
feat; and as most of them were chiefly 
anxious to secure their plunder, the town 
was soon cleared of them. But in the 
midst of the tumult and confusion, the earl 
of Lennox received a mortal wound. It is 
said that the Hamiltons had vowed to re- 
venge the death of the archbishop of St. 
Andrews on the regent, and that they made 
captain Calder, a soldier of great courage, 


who was one of the leaders on this ocea- 
sion, promise to slay him, In the midst of 
the tumult and confusion, Calder, seeing 
Lennox on the point of escaping, rode up 
behind him and shot him through the back. 
Spens of Wormiston, by whom the regent 
had been captured, interposed to save his 
prisoner from the brutal rage of Calder, 
when he received the same shot in his body, 
and was instantly killed by the soldiers. 
Calder himself and captain Bell, the latter a 
chief leader in the expedition, were taken 
prisoners and executed, after confessing that 
the lord Claude Hamilton and Huntley had 
instigated them to kill the regent. The 
laird of Buccleuch and sixteen others of 
Huntley’s followers were also made pri- 
soners, and nine were slain. Their loss 
would have been much greater, if the bor- 
derers had not stolen all the horses in the 
town, and thus hindered the pursuit. 

The earl of Lennox retained sufficient 
strength to ride into the castle, but he felt 
that death was inevitable, and he sent for 
the nobles to attend him on his couch. He 
recommended the young king to their care, 
and told them that as he had sealed his own 
fidelity to them with his blood, he .trusted 
that they would choose a nobleman to suc- 
ceed him who would be guided by the 
same zeal for God and his country. He 
expired the same evening, 
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ImmeprATELy after the death of the earl of 
Lennox, the nobles of the king’s party met 
to elect a successor to the office of regent, 
for which there were three competitors: the 
earl of Argyle, who had been induced by 
the earl of Morton to desert the queen’s 
party, the earl-of Morton himself, and the 
earl of Mar, The choice fell upon the lat- 
ter, who was much respected by the nobles 
for his honesty and moderation, and people 
in general nourished the hope that by his 
means the country might at last be pacified. 
But he was raised to power at a moment 
when the whole country was engaged in 
open hostilities, and all his attempts at con- 


ciliation were counteracted by the warlike 
propensities of Morton, who soon showed a 
determination to be the chief director of 
affairs, if he was not nominally regent. 

One of the last acts of Lennox’s regency 
had been to summon the force of the king- 
dom to meet on the lst of October, to under- 
take the siege of Edinburgh castle. The 
death of Lennox and the accession of Mar, 
caused a delay of a fortnight in the assem- 
bling of the army. Grange was, however, 
too well supplied with the smews of war to 
be soon driven out of his stronghold, and all 
Mar’s efforts proved unsuccessful.. Two 
attempts were made to as the city, 
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but in both the regent was driven away, 
and he was obliged to withdraw his men to 
Leith ; and after some skirmishing, in which 
the loss was small on either side, it was 
found advisable to raise the siege. Discou- 

*“taged at the failure of his design upon Edin- 
burgh, the regent addressed an earnest ap- 
peal to Elizabeth for assistance. 

As might be expected, these political dis- 
sensions had not failed to produce their 
effect on the clans in the north. Among 
those most actively engaged on the two 
sides, were the Gordons and the Forbeses, 
families who had formerly been engaged 
in frequent feuds, but for a long, time 
they had been at least on no hostile terms, 
and they had become allied in_ several 
instances by intermarriage. The Gordons, 
with their chief the earl of Huntley, sided 
with the queen ; the Forbeses supported the 
opposite party. The latter clan was at this 
time much weakened by divisions among 
themselves; but Arthur Forbes, a man of 
considerable ambition, and a warm adherent 
of the regent’s government, attempted to 
reunite his kinsmen in this cause, and ap- 
pointed a day for7the meeting of the whole 
clan for that purpose. But Adam Gordon, 
of Auchendown castle in Banffshire, the 
brother of the earl of Huntley, and a skilful 
but ferocious warrior, received information 
of their design, and determined to prevent 
it. He accordingly collected his vassals and 
kinsmen, and marched on the appointed 
day to the spot where the meeting of recon- 
ciliation was to take place. The Forbeses 
came in two parties, and Gordon, aware of 
this, attacked the party of Arthur Forbes 
before it could be joined by the other divi- 
sion. The result was, that Forbes himself 
was slain, and his followers dispersed, with- 
out much loss, except in prisoners. A 
party of Gordon’s men then proceeded to 
attack the castle of Towie, the seat of Alex- 
ander Forbes, the head of the clan. Alexan- 
der was absent, but his wife, the lady 
Forbes, although far advanced in pregnancy, 
shut her gates, and defied the enemy from 
her battlements. The assailants, provoked 
at her obstinacy, deliberately set fire to the 
house, and burnt the lady Forbes, with her 
children and household, amounting in all to 
nearly forty persons, On another occasion, 
Gordon showed a generosity which it is 
difficult to reconcile with savage acts like 
this: having defeated the earl of Buchan at 
Brechin, and taken two hundred prisoners, 
he set — at liberty without ransom. 


Alexander Forbes hastened to court to 
demand assistance in his adversity, and a 
couple of hundred foot soldiers were given 
to him. With these he hastened home and 
raised his c!an, but the Forbeses still wanted 
union, and they had no leader of sufficient 
capability to contend with sir Adam Gordon. 
The latter was at Aberdeen, with no very 
large force, and Alexander Forbes deter- 
mined to attack him there before he could 
strengthen himself, Gordon, informed of 
his approach, marched out to meet him; 
and to give his little army a more formid- 
able appearance, he compelled the citizens 
of Aberdeen to follow him into the fields 
adjoining the town. Here they were at- 
tacked by the Forbeses, but without much 
tact, and the two hundred hagbutteers 
having advanced before their companicns, 
and not being sufficiently supported, were 
obliged to fall back, which so much dis- 
couraged the rest that they soon took to 
flight. Alexander Forbes, after an obsti- 
nate resistance, was taken prisoner. 

In the south, the border clans were not 
backward in imitating the example of the 
northerns. The Kerrs of Fernyhirst and. 
the Scotts of Buccleuch joined with the 
men of Liddesdale, Emsdale, and Eskdale, 
to attack the town of Jedburgh. The 
townsmen, informed of their design, took 
active measures of defence, and applied 
to the regent for assistance. Among the 
first to come to their aid was Walter Kerr 
of Cessford, who brought them all the men 
he could collect, and assisted them in the 
preparation of their defences. The bor- 
derers marched during the night, reckoning, 
according to their practice in border forays, 
to surprise the town at daybreak. But as 
they were on their way, they learnt that 
lord William Ruthven, with a body of hag- © 
butteers, was on his way to the assistance 
of the Jedburghers. This made them 
hasten their march in the hope of being 
able to surprise the town ‘cd secure the 
plunder before his arrival, When, how- 
ever, they approached Jedburgh, they found 
that the townsmen and their friends had 
come out to meet them in greater force than 
they expected, and as their rear was already 
harassed by Ruthven’s hagbutteers, many of 
the border chiefs took the alarm and fled to 
their homes. The others retreated from 
Jedburgh to Hawick, which they plundered, 
imagining that the enemy would be deterred 
by a heavy fall of snow which happened 
that day, from pursuing them. In this, 
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however, they were mistaken, for Ruthven 
made his appearance unexpected, and in 
their attempt to escape, the borderers were 
surrounded and obliged to surrender. Ruth- 
yen deprived them of their arms, and then 
allowed them to depart, on their leaving host- 
ages, to fulfil a promise to render themselves 
before him on a day appointed. 

These few anecdotes will serve to convey 
an idea of the condition of Scotland at 
this time, and as it continued through the 
winter. Both in the north and in the 


south, the different chiefs and their de-| 


pendents were continually occupied in 
slaying, burning, and plundering in each 
other’s lands. No superior power was strong 
enough to enforce law or justice. In gene- 
ral, success seemed to favour the queen’s 
party, but several things occurred about 
this time to discourage them. The prin- 
cipal of these was the discovery of the 
duke of Norfolk’s plot, and the consequent 
restrictions placed on Mary’s communica- 
tions with her friends, as well as the alarm 
which this conspiracy gave to the whole 
protestant party, among whom it tended 
to cement a union which had begun to 
show signs of approaching dissolution. 
Moreover, though Grange and his friends 
had proved themselves well provided to 
resist the attacks of their opponents, their 
strength was wearing out, while the sub- 
stantial assistance they expected from 
France seemed as distant as ever; and 
Elizabeth, after the discovery of the great 
designs of the catholics against her crown, 
was more inclined to give open assistance 
to the regent. In fact, from this moment 
Elizabeth declared openly that she looked 
upon the liberation of the Scottish queen 
as inconsistent with her own safety, and 
that she would use all her influence in 
reducing the whole Scottish nation to obe- 
dience to their young king. 

For a knowledge of some of the more 
secret events of this period we are indebted 
to Tytler, whose researches in the state 

per office in London have thrown con- 
siderable light on one or two dark portions 
of Scottish history. Elizabeth’s first at- 
tempts at a pacification in Scotland were by 
negotiation ; and during the latter months 
‘of the year 1571, lord Hunsdon and sir 
William Drury, who held the two offices of 
governor and marshal of Berwick, were em- 
ployed in corresponding with Lethington 
44 Grange, in the hope of gaining them 
over to support the king’s government. 
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But the two Scottish leaders evaded the 
proposals of the English negotiators, and 
assumed a high tone, which seems to have 
disgusted Elizabeth and her ministers. It 
has been supposed that their principal ob- 
ject in these negotiations was to ascertaiff 
the strength and resolution of Mary’s sup- 
porters; but it is evident that Elizabeth 
was extremely. reluctant to resort to an 
armed interference, probably on account of 
the difficult position in which she stood 
with regard to the continental Catholic 
powers. The Scots were thus for a while 
left to themselves; and during the winter 
and spring, the country, from one end to 
the other, was exposed to the worst miseries 
of civil war. It was distinguished by such 
ravages and such acts of cruelty, that this 
period was long afterwards remembered 
with horror as that of the Douglas wars, 
from the name of the earl of Morton, who 
was the most prominent actor in them. In 
the north, Adam Gordon was still success- 
ful, and rendered himself terrible by his 
barbarity. Among other exploits, having 
attacked the house of Douglas of Glen- 
bervie, in Angus, findingthat Douglas him- 
self was from home, he revenged his dis- 
appointment by committing the house and 
all that were in it to the flames. In the 
south, the laird of Fernyhirst and the bor- 
derers ranged over the country uncontrolled, 
committing every description of outrage. 
The castle of Blackness, which commanded 
the navigation. of the Forth between Leith 
and Stirling, was-betrayed by its governor 
to the Hamiltons; and this fortress, with 
those of Niddry and Livingston, secured 
the supplies of the garrison of Edinburgh 
on that side. Theregent had destroyed the 
mills near Edinburgh, and placed garri- 
sons at Craigmillar, Mercheston, Redhall, 
Corstorphen, and other places round the 
capital, to cut off all its supplies by land, so 
that it was soon in considerable distress. 
Many instances might be adduced of the 
eruelty with which these restraints were 
enforced. Countrymen, who were caught 
in the attempt to carry provisions into the 
city, were hanged, or at least branded with 
hot aron. Women going to market were 
stripped and flogged; and this not being 
found sufficient to prevent a repetition of 
the offence, a poor woman of West Edmon- 
ton was hanged in ‘her own village. 

After months of disorder like this, in the 
summer of 1572 the queen’s party was evi- 
dently gaining ground, and Elizabeth became 
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again alarmed for her influence. But at 
this time a friendly treaty had been con- 
cluded between England and France, and 
the latter power was jealous of Spain, whence 
Mary and her friends now chiefly looked to 
receive assistance. For these two reasons, 
the king of France was much less zealous in 
the cause of Mary than he had been, and in 
the spring of this year a French ambassador, 
Monsieur du Croc, was sent to Scotland to 
negotiate with both parties. Du Croc was 
instructed to proceed first to the court of 
Elizabeth, and consult with that princess on 
the objects of his mission ; and she directed 
her ambassador in Scotland to act in con- 
cert with him. By their efforts, Grange and 
Lethington were induced to consent to a 
truce for two months, which was signed on 
the 30th of July, and commenced on the 
lst of August. During these two months, 
a parliament was to assemble freely at Edin- 
burgh to labour for the establishment of 
peace; and to facilitate their labours, a 
certain number of persons of each party 
were to meet and consult in a friendly 
manner on the same subject. The two 
months passed, however, without any satis- 
factory progress in the negotiations. One 
article of the truce was, that nothing in the 
meanwhile should be done to the diminution 
of the young king’s authority ; and the party 
of the regent complained that their oppo- 
nents had broken this condition by coining 
money in the castle of Edinburgh. But it 
was during this truce that an event occurred 
which had an immediate and powerful in- 
fluence on Scottish affairs—the dreadful 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day, in 
France. 

The first intelligence of this event carried 
consternation among the protestants through 
the whole extent of the island. Elizabeth, 
whose life and crown had been threatened 
by so many popish plots, became greatly 
alarmed, and she was driven by her fears, 
and her consciousness that Mary was the 
centre of all the conspiracies of the catholics, 
into an extraordinary intrigue against that 
princess. Towards the end of August, Eliza- 
beth sent to Scotland sir Henry Killigrew, 
an experienced diplomatist, who was in- 
structed to address himself to all parties, to 
communicate to them the details of the 
late massacre in France, and to urge them 
to provide for their own safety by uniting 
cordially together. But he received private 
instructions, written in the hand of lord 
erent delivered to him by Elizabeth 


herself, in the presence of that nobleman 
and the earl of Leicester, who were the 
only other persons admitted to the secret. 
He was informed that late events had con- 
vinced them that, unless the queen of Scots 
were put to death, Elizabeth’s life was no 
longer safe. To effect the purpose in view, 
it was thought best that Mary should be 
sent to Scotland, and delivered to the 
regent, that he might “proceed with her 
by way of justice.” As it would require 
skilful management to bring this about, he 
was to manage matters so, that the proposal 
for the delivering up of the Scottish queen 
should seem to originate with the regent’s 
party, who had in fact made similar de- 
mands before. He was immediately to give 
Elizabeth’s consent to such a demand, but 
only upon a solemn assurance that Mary 
should be put to death, so that neither Eng- 
land nor Scotland should be endangered by 
her any longer. He was to require that host- 
ages should be given to Elizabeth for the en- 
tire fulfilment of the whole of these condi- 
tions, and these hostages were-to be children 
or near kinsmen of the regent and the earl of 
Morton. Especial care was to be taken that 
Elizabeth’s name should not be mentioned 
in connexion with this transaction, and the 
part she had taken in bringing it about was 
to be studiously concealed. 

On entering Scotland, Killigrew proceeded 
first to the castle of Tantallon, where the 
earl of Morton (its lord) was at this moment 
confined by sickness. Morton was at this 
time receiving a pension from England, and 
he assured the ambassador of his devotion 
to the interests of Elizabeth, and of his firm 
resolution to support the young king. He 
went next to Edinburgh—he had an inter- 
view with sir James Melvil, and learnt 
from him the condition of Mary’s party. 
Proceeding thence to Stirling, he had a first 
interview with the regent Mar, who also 
assured him of his attachment to the English 
alliance, and of his distrust of France. It 
was Killigrew’s opinion that the regent 
would never be able to reduce the castle of 
Edinburgh without direct assistance from 
Elizabeth. 

So far Killigrew had not entered upon 
the grand object of his mission. For some 
reason or other, it was thought expedient 
not at first to open the matter direct to 
Mar and Morton, but Killigrew chose for 
his “instruments” in this matter Nicholas 
Elphinston, and the abbot or commendator of 
Dunfermline, men who had been frequently 
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employed in the most delicate and secret 
negotiations between the regent Murray 
and the English court. Morton’s earnest 
co-operation in the scheme was soon ob- 
tained. On the 9th of October Killigrew 
had a secret interview with Mar and Mor- 
ton, in the bedroom of the latter at Dalkeith, 
for the earl was still confined to his bed 
with sickness. A long despatch, written on 
the same day by Killigrew, and addressed 
to lords Burghley and Leicester, gives a 
detailed account of this interview. “At my 
being at Dalkeith with my lord regent’s 
grace,” writes Killigrew, “the earl of Mor- 
ton and he had conference, and both willing 
to do the thing you most desire ; howbeit, I 
could have no answer there, but that both 
thought it the only way and the best way to 
end all troubles, as it were, in both realms. 
They told me, notwithstanding, the matter 
was dangerous, and might come so to pass 
as they should draw war upon their heads; 
and in that case, or rather to stop that 
peril, they would desire her majesty should 
enter in league defensive, comprehending 
therein the cause of religion also. We came 
to nearer terms, to wit, that her majesty 
should for a certain time pay the sum that 
her highness bestoweth for the keeping of 
her in England, to the preservation of this 
crown, and take the protection of the young 
king. All this I heard, and said if they 
thought it not profitable for them, and that 
if they meant not to will me to write ear- 
nestly as their desire, I would not move my 
pen for the matter. Whereat the earl of 
Morton raised himself in his bed, and said 
that both my lord regent and he did desire 
it, as a sovereign salve for all their sores; 
howbeit it could not be done without some 
manner of ceremony, and a kind of process, 
whereunto the noblemen must be called 
after a secret manner, and the clergy like- 
wise, which would ask some time. Also, 
that it would be requisite her majesty should 
send such a convoy with the party, that in 
case there were people would not like of it, 
they might be able to keep the field ; adding 
farther, that if they can bring the nobility 
cama as they hope they shall, they 
will tot keep the prisoner three hours alive 
after she come into the bounds of Scotland. 
But I, leaving ,of these devices, desired to 
know indeed what they would have me 
write; and it was answered, that I should 
know farther of my lord regent’s grace here. 
So as this morning, a little before dinner, 
going to take my leave of him as he was 


going towards Stirling, he told me, touching 
that matter which was communed upon at 
Dalkeith, he found it very good, and the 
best remedy for all diseases, and willed me 
so to write unto your honours; neverthe- 
less, that it was of great weight, and there- 
fore he would advise him of the.form and 
manner how it might best be brought to 
pass, and, that known, he would confer 
more at length with me in the same. Thus 
took I my leave of him, and find him, in- 
deed, more cold than Morton, and yet 
seemed glad and desirous to have it come 
to pass.” After mentioning an opinion 
which had been expressed, that the trial 
would require certain constitutional forms 
which would naturally cause delay, and 
which, therefore, was contrary to the tenor 
of his instructions, Killigrew concludes— 
* Although there be that do assure me that 
the regent hath, after a sort, moved this 
matter to nine of the best of their party, to 
wit, that it were fit to make a humble re- 
quest to the queen’s majesty, to have hither 
the cause of all their troubles, and to do, 
&c., who have consented to him ; and that I 
am also borne in hand, that both he and 
the earl of Morton do, by all dexterity, 
proceed in the furtherance thereof, yet can 
I not assure myself of anything, because I 
see them so inconstant, so divided. . . . 
I am also told that the hostages have been 
talked of, and that they shall be delivered 
to our men upon the field, and the matter 
despatched within four hours, so as they 
shall not need to* tarry long in our hands ; 
but I like not their manner of dealing, and 
therefore leave it to your wisdom to consider 
if you will have me continue to give ear, 
and advertise [if] I shall; if not, I pray 
your lordships let me be called hence.” 
Within a day or two of the date of this 
letter, Killigrew again visited Morton at 
Dalkeith, and found him very earnest in his 
wishes to carry out Elizabeth’s plan. He 
declared that, if Mar were cold on the mat- 
ter, he would carry it into execution him- 
self, which his office of lord-lieutenant of 
that part of the kingdom south of the Tay 
would enable him to do; but he intimated 
that Elizabeth must be more liberal in her 
assistance to the young king, and that her 
hesitating conduct had done much injury to 
his party. Killigrew assured him that if 
the great matter on which they were then 
negotiating were once brought to pass, be 
might calculate on the utmost assistance it 
was in her power to give, but that it was 
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the only condition on which a close defen- 
sive’ league between Elizabeth and the 
young king’s party could be concluded. 
On another visit to Stirling, Killigrew found 
the regent almost as earnest in the matter 
as Morton, and he declared in his letter to 
lords “Burghley- and Leicester, that it was 
his opinion that the coldness shown at first 
by Mar “ grew rather for want ‘of skill how 
to compass so great a matter, than for lack 
of good will to execute the same.” ) 
The regent and the earl of Morton now drew 
up certain conditions which were to be the 
price of their consent to execute Elizabeth’s 
plan ; and these were carried to Killigrew 
by the abbot of Dunfermline. It was stipus 
lated that Elizabeth should take the young 
king of Scots under her own protection, and 
that the parliament of England should make 
a declaration to the effect that his rights 
should not be prejudiced by the condemna- 
tion of his:mother. It was ‘required, fur- 
ther, that there-showld be a defensive léague 
between Scotland and England ; that one of 
the earls of Bedford, Huntingdon, or Essex, 
should attend with two or three thousand 
English troops at the execution ; that after- 
wards these troops were to unite with the 
regent’s forces in’ the siege of Edinburgh 
eastle; and that, when that fortress was 
taken, -it was to be’ delivered to the regent, 
and all the arrears then due to the Scottish 
forces were to be paid by Elizabeth. These 
demands were quite contrary to the expec- 
tations of the English queen, and Killigrew, 
on receiving them, spoke of the negotiations 
as being at-an’ end. But before his letter, 
communieating them to Burgliley, reached 
its destination, another event occurred that 
put a stop’ to the whole affair. On the 28th 
of October, 1572, after’'a short and unex- 
pected illness, the earl of Mar expired, and 
left the office of regent open to a new com- 
petitor. The suddenness of the event led to 
a rumour that the regent had been poisoned. 
Meanwhile the truce had expired, and had 
been renewed for other two months, during 
which the regent had shown an earnest 
desire to bring about a reconciliation with 
the other party, who, from the castle of 
Edinburgh being their head-quarters, were 
now popularly called the Castilians. The 
latter, however, demanded conditions which 
could not be yielded; some accused the earl 
of Morton of deliberately hindering all ac- 
commodation ; and others accused the Cas- 
tilians of breaking the articles of the truce. 
But be ms as it may, the second truce 


expired with no better result than the first; 
and it was only upon the earnest appeal of 
the English ambassador that the two parties 


|agreed to prolong it till the 1st of January. 


The loss of the regent was at this moment 
an embarrassing event; for the earl of Mar, 
by his honesty and honourable mind, had 
gained the respect of all parties; and while 
the young king remained in his custody, 
there was little reason to fear any sinister 
dealings. No sooner, however, was he dead, 
than reports began to fly about of a design 
to carry him off by stealth into France ; and 
there were many who believed that he was 
in danger. Elizabeth herself dreaded the 
influence of French intrigues, and she no 
sooner heard of the death of the regent than 
she wrote letters of consolation and encou- 
ragemeént to the countess’of Mar, and to tlie 
earlof Morton. She urged the former to be 
watchful over the safety of the young prince ; 
the latter she complimented on his faithful- 
ness, and spoke of the necessity of appoint- 
ing anew regent without delay. Morton 
jas 10 doubt the’ ablest ‘and most powerful 
man of his party ; he had been virtually the 
ruler of the country durimg Mar’s regency, 
and since’ the regent’s death the whole 
administration had fallen into his hands. 
He was supported by the nobility of his party, 
by the more zealous portion of the church, 
and by the influence of England. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at, if, when the 
Scottish parliament ‘assembled’ in Edin- 
burgh proceeded on the 24th of: Novem-' 
ber to fill up the vacant office, the earl 
of Morton was elected to the regency with 
hardly any opposition. 

The day on which Morton was elected 
regent, witnéssed the death of one of the 
greatest and most celebrated men in Scottish 
history. One of the first persons whom 
Killigrew visited on his arrival in Scotland 
was John. Knox, who, naturally of a weak 
constitution, and worn down with his great 
and earnest exertions, had been overtaken 
by old age before he reached the ordinary 
limit of human life. ‘ John Knox,” Kill: | 
grew wrote to Burghley on the 6th of Octo- 
ber, “is now so feeble as scarce can he 
stand alone, or speak to be heard of any 
audience; yet doth he every Sunday cause 
himself to be carried to a place where a 
certain number doth hear him, and preacheth 
with the same vehemency and zeal that ever 
he did. He doth reverence your lordship 
much, and willeth me once again to send 
you word that he thanketh God he had ob- 
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tained at his hands that the gospel of Jesus 
Christ is truly and simply preached through 
Scotland, which doth so comfort him as 
now he desireth to be out of his miserable 
life. He further said, that it was not of 
your lordship’s that he was not a great 
bishop in England; but the effect grown in 
Scotland, he being an instrument, doth 
much more satisfy him. He desired me to 
make his last commendations most humbly 
unto your lordship, and withal, that he 
prayed God to increase his strong spirit in 
you, saying, that there was never more 
need.” These last words of course alluded 
to the recent massacre of the protestants in 
France. Asa busy actor in the long and 
fierce revolutions which we have been relat- 
ing, we cannot let this extraordinary man 
pass from the scene of his labours without 
repeating that death-bed address to the 
elders of his church in which he gave the 
defence of his life. ‘The time,” he said, 
“is approaching, for which I have long 
thirsted, wherein I shall be relieved of all 
cares, and be with my Saviour Christ for ever. 
And now God is my witness, whom I have 
served with my spirit in the gospel of his Son, 
that I have taught nothing but the true 
and solid doctrine of the gospel; and that 
the end I proposed in all my preaching 
was to instruct the ignorant, to confirm the 
weak, to comfort the consciences of those 
who were humbled under the sense of 
their sins, and bear down with the threat- 
enings of God’s judgments such as were 
proud and rebellious. I am not ignorant 
that many have blamed, and yet do blame, 
my too great rigour and severity; but God 


knows that in my heart I never hated the 
persons of those against whom I thundered 
God’s judgments. I did only hate their 
sins, and laboured at all my power to 
gain them to Christ. That I forbore none 
of whatsoever condition, I did it out of the 
fear of my God, who had placed me in the 
function of the ministry, and I knew would 
bring me to an account. Now, brethren, 
for yourselves, and whom He hath redeemed 
by the blood of his only begotten Son, 
and you, Mr. Lawson [his successor in the 
ministry], fight a good fight. Do the work 
of the Lord with courage, and with a willing 
mind; and God from above bless you and 
the church whereof you have the charge; 
against it, so long as it continueth in the 
doctrine of truth, the gates of hell shall not 
prevail.” Only a few days before his death, 
he sent Lindsay, the minister of Leith, to 
his old friend the laird of Grange, with the 
following warning to return to the cause he 
had deserted, which was afterward looked 
upon as prophetic :—‘ Go to yonder man 
in the castle,” he said, “whom you know 
I have loved so dearly, and tell him that I 
have sent you yet once more to warn him, 
in the name of God, to leave that evil 
cause. For,’ he added, “ neither the 
craggy rock in which he miserably confides, 
nor the carnal prudence of that man [Leth- 
ington] whom he esteems a demi-god, nor 
the assistance of strangers, shall preserve 
him; but he shall be disgracefully dragged 
from his nest to punishment, and hung on a 
gallows against the face of the sun, unless 
he speedily amend his life and flee to the 
mercy of God,” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


RECONCILIATION WITH HUNTLEY AND THE HAMILTONS ; SIEGE AND SURRENDER OF EDINBURGH CASTLE; 
DEATHS OF LETHINGTON AND GRANGE. 


Morron, although suffering under sickness 
to such a degree that it was supposed for a 
moment he would not survive, entered upon 
his regency with the fierce martial spirit 
which had characterized his whole life. 
Killigrew soon found that no attempt at 
reconciliation between the contending par- 
ties was likely to succeed, for Grange was 


confident in his position, and expected im- 
mediate assistance from France; while Mor- 
ton declared his conviction that the only 
way to obtain peace was by pursuing the 
war to the last extremity. Kailligrew appears 
to have shared in the sentiments of Morton, 
if it were not a part of his instructions to 
take the same views; and he wrote to the 
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English court, urging that such substantial 
countenance should be shown to the regent 
as would enable him to reduce the castle. 
The application was at last successful ; and 
before the end of December, the English 
ambassador, on his return to Edinburgh 
from a visit to sir William Drury at Ber- 
wick, had the satisfaction of informing the 
regent that Elizabeth was prepared to send 
to his aid both money and men. Part of 
the money was paid down; and two skilful 
engineers, named Johnson and Fleming, 
were sent to examine the fortifications of 
Edinburgh castle ; they reported that it 
might be taken in twenty days with a proper 
force and battering train. 

Morton was now recovered from his ill- 
‘ness; and, after a vain attempt to prolong 
the truce, the war was renewed. Never- 
theless, in the middle of January, the regent 
held a parliament in Edinburgh, taking 
only the precaution to raise a bulwark to 
protect the parliament-house from the fire 
of the castle. The principal measures of 
this parliament were the confirmation of 
the election of Morton to the regency, the 
ratification of all measures of the regency 
since the coronation of the young king, 
and the condemnation of all acts of the 
queen’s party as treasonable. But the most 
important result of this assembly of the 
estates was the separation of the most in- 
fluential portion of the nobles who had 
hitherto supported the queen’s party from 
those who held the castle, and their recon- 
ciliation with the existing government. To 
facilitate an accommodation of this’ kind, it 
was resolved that for the present all prose- 
cutions for the murder of the late king 
should be dropped, and that the regent 
should be empowered to pardon all who 
were accessory to the slaughter of Lennox. 
These same considerations necessarily put a 
stop to the secret proposal for the execution 
of Mary, which had been under considera- 
tion at the time of Mar’s death. Another 
subject of importance occupied the atten- 
tion of this parliament, which was referred 
to a committee of the states, which was to 
consult with the representatives of the kirk. 
The bock of discipline devised at Leith at 
an earlier period of the reformation, con- 
tained an order for the election of bishops, 
which, not being approved by the strict 
presbyterians, seems to have remained in 
abeyance. It was now proposed to confirm 
this order; and it was decided that there 
should be “a the Scottish kirk archbishops 
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and bishops, with spiritual jurisdiction, as 
before the reformation. 

The effects of this parliament were soon 
apparent. Killigrew proceeded to Perth in 
February, and there, in his lodgings, a con- 
ference was held between the earl of Hunt- 
ley and the lord Arbroath, on the part of 
the duke of Chatelherault and his friends, 
and the earls of Argyle and Montrose, the 
lords Ruthven and Boyd, the commendator 
of Dunfermline, and Bellenden, as com- 
missioners on the part of the regent. After 
some consultation, the lords thus assembled 
drew up a treaty of agreement, which began 
by stating that the commissioners above 
mentioned “had met unanimously, with one 
will and consent, in the town of Perth, for 
the purpose of endeavouring to appease and 
extinguish the troubles which so long time 
had tormented the country and people of 
Scotland, caused the decline of God’s word 
and of the Christian religion, prejudiced the 
king’s state, and brought with them all 
confusion and overthrow of the laws and 
policy of the kingdom. And to this end, 
by the advice of the queen of England, as 
the one nearest to the king in blood and 
neighbourhood, and by the assiduous solici- 
tude of her ambassador, Henry Killigrew, 
the said lords have made, passed, and ac- 
corded the points and articles which follow. 
(1.) That those who shall desire hereafter 
to enjoy the benefit of this peace and the 
grace and favour of the king, shall make 
confession of their faith and of the Christian 
religion at present preached and received 
in this said kingdom by acts of parliament 
published in the first year of the king’s 
reign, without exception of any person. 
(2.) That with all their efforts they shall 
maintain, support, and aid the ministers of 
God’s word and of his holy law and doc- 
trine, against the enemies of the same, 
especially those, of whatsoever nation, de- 
gree, or condition they may be, who are 
leagued together to advance the execution 
of the council of Trent against the said 
ministers and preachers of God’s word. 
(3.) That it shall be ordained by an act of 
the three estates, that no one of this said 
kingdom may, directly or indirectly, give 
aid, counsel, or favour, by himself or by 
others, to any one, of the said kingdom or 
foreigner, to practise clandestinely anything 
prejudicial to the progress of the religion 
above mentioned, or-to the king’s state, 
under the penalties indicated in the ordi- 
nances made and published on this subject. 
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(4.) That if any one, after returning to the 
king’s obedience, do any act of disloyalty, 
or fail to resist the sinister impressions and 
enterprises of the said adversaries, in that 
case the grace promised by this treaty shall 
serve him nothing, but he shall be punished 
for past offences as if this agreement, with 
regard to him and the like of him, had 
| never been passed, concluded, and ac- 
corded.”* The lords of the queen’s party 
were to acknowledge the authority of the 
king, and submit to the regent’s govern- 
ment, and a general amnesty was to be 
granted, restoring all parties to their estates 
and livings. 

This treaty was a great blow to Mary’s 
party; and Killigrew wrote, not without 
reason, before it was actually signed, that 
“now there remaineth but the castle to 
make the king universally obeyed, and this 
realm united, which, peradventure, may be 
done without force after the accord; not- 
withstanding, m my simple opinion, which I 
submit unto your honor’s wisdom, it standeth 
with more reason and policy for her ma- 
jesty to hasten the aid rather now than be- 
fore this conference. I mean, so that it 
may be ready, if need require, to execute, 
otherwise not.” The truth of the first part 
of Killigrew’s letter was shown by events 
which followed immediately on the signing 
of the treaty. The examples of Huntley 
and the Hamiltons, drew after them the 
submission of most of the leading men of 
their party; and sir Adam Gordon was the 
only man of any account in the north who 
continued in hostility to the regent. The 
wisdom of the precautions recommended by 
the ambassador was also justified by the 
event. It is said that Grange and his friends 
in the castle had been first tampered with, 
to induce them to accept a separate peace, 
and that they had refused to treat without 
their friends in the country; they now re- 
fused to acknowledge or be parties to the 
treaty of Perth. Yet the prospects of the 
Castilians were at this time far from bright. 
Two attempts to relieve them had failed. 
Monsieur de Verac, who was repairing 
again to Scotland with supplies from France, 
was driven by tempestuous weather into 
Scarborough, and arrested; while sir James 
Kirkaldy, tne brother of the laird of Grange, 
who had landed at Blackness with large 
supplies of money and ammunition, was be- 

* This is translated from the French copy of the 


treaty of Perth, printed in the collection by M. 
Teulet. 


trayed, with the castle, by his wife into the 
hands of the regent. But Grange still 
hoped for assistance from France; and, 
knowing the want of skill which the Scots 
had always displayed in attacking fortresses, 
he believed that Elizabeth would continue 
her old temporizing policy, and that if be- 
sieged by the Scots alone, he would have 
time enough to make his terms. 

It appears, indeed, that at this moment 
Elizabeth did hesitate, and she showed a 
great unwillingness to send an English force 
into Scotland. Killigrew, on being inform- 
ed of her scruples, wrote along and eloquent 
letter to lord Burghley, in which he pointed 
out the critical state of affairs in Scotland, 
and the necessity of an immediate inter- 
ference. He expressed his conviction that | 
if Elizabeth neglected to seize the advan- 
tages now offered to her, Scotland would 
be gained by France. He stated that an 
attempt had already been made by lord 
Seton to gain over the regent to the French 
interests, and he reminded Burghley that 
Verac’s commission was to corrupt the gar- 
rison of Dumbarton, and to obtain posses- 
sion of the young king and carry him over 
to France. He represented that all the de- - 
signs of the papists on the continent were 
now centred in Scotland, and that it was 
there that Elizabeth must look to resist . 
them. From a letter of Killigrew’s, written — 
two or three days before the one just alluded 
to, it appears that, in reply to the offers 
of the regent and the English ambassador, 
the Castilians had made some proposals of 
an evasive character. Killigrew tells lord 
Burghley that, “the morning after captain 
Arington came from the castle, I did parti- 
cipate his answer here inclosed with the re- 
gent’s grace, to see whether he would like of 
the conditions, and whereunto his grace 
made me answer, that without the king had 
the castle in trusty and sure hands, there 
would be no secure peace, and that Lething- 
ton’s answer was but to delay time and to 
breed jealousy, seeing he would not deal as 
the other noblemen had done, but yield 
himself to another prince, wherewithal, for 
his own part, he could be content, but the 
nobility would never condescend to such 
manner of dealing. To be short, I cannot 
perceive by his grace, nor any of his council, 
that they will suffer Grange to remain with 
the keeping of the castle, and, as long as 
that holdeth out, there will be alway trou- 
ble and treason here among them. I cannot 
but marvel what they mean in the castle, to 
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continue so obstinate, unless God have 
blinded their eyes and hardened their hearts 
so far, as they have no power to receive rea- 
sonable conditions, which they may have, 
and was offered them heretofore since my 
coming here, at our first conference at St. 
Johnstown (Perth), which I sent to Mr. 
secretary long since. They in the castle 
had knowledge (I know not by what means) 
that Verac was stayed in England, and per- 
adventure may be in hope that he will be 
here to help them to make a better bargain 
for them, or else they look for aid out of 
France, whereof I can learn nothing here. 
I moved his grace for some recompense in 
consideration of her majesty’s charges, ac- 
cording to your honour’s mind sent me by 
Mr. marshal of Berwick, whereunto his 
grace answered that the king was so poor, 
that he had nothing to give her majesty but 
the same conditions that was granted at her 
majesty’s sending to Leith, and to join with 
her majesty in a good league, should be all 
that he thought could be done. And fur- 
ther to encourage the soldiers, they should 
have the spoil of all that was within the 
castle, of gold, silver, or goods, that apper- 
tained to any man except the king, or the 
value thereof in money. I stay my mes- 
senger for that his grace will write himself 
to the queen’s majesty, and to your honour, 
and to my lord of Leicester, touching that 
which hath passed, and also somewhat more. 
Ihave not yet the duke’s letters and the 
earl of Huntley’s, but look for them daily. 
His grace willed me to write unto your 
honour, that the pledges and hostages might 
have the favour to lie with some nobleman 
or gentleman for ease of their charges, as 
with the bishop of Durham, the dean, and 
some other, wherein the more favour is shown 
them, the more shall they be bound unto her 
majesty and your honour. And if there be 
none in the bishopric to take them, rather 
than they would he at their own charges, I 
think they would go farther into Yorkshire. 
The ships ‘that were stayed with Verac be 
arrived this day, and new search and ex- 
aminations to be taken of them by the re- 
gent’s grace. The regent would have no more 
sending to the castle until the army and 
munitions be ready ‘to enter, and then to 
have it openly summoned by an officer of 
arms, according to the custom in such cases. 
Mis grace hath an instrument that goeth 
into the castle, and conveyeth Lethington’s 
letters. Upon Sunday he shall be taken; 
and it is a such letters upon him as 


they of the castle have written into France 
since captain Arington was with them, who, 
at his leave-taking of them, seeing they 
would not deliver the house unto the king, 
willed them to look for nothing but ex- 
tremity. This much more unto your honour, 
abiding my despatch, which shall be more 
ample, beseeching Almighty God to preserve 
your honour in health, and all yours. There 
never was so fair weather seen in this coun- 
try. My lord Seton’s eldest son is newly 
come home out of Flanders, and one Peter 
Douglas with him. They took shipping at 
Ostend the 25th of the last, and for news 
say the duke of Alva lay himself at the 
siege of Haerlem; that he prepared ten 
thousand men at Antwerp, to be shipped 
in twenty great ships, and one hundred 
victuallers to go with them. I asked whi- 
ther ; and he said, to Flushimg. I demanded 
how they did for victuals in Flanders; he 
answered, our Englishmen brought much 
thither. This he told me this morning, 
before the regent’s grace. Further he told 
the regent that one Mr. John Hamilton had 
willed him to make his commendation of 
seryice unto his grace, and he was at his 
commandment to do him what service he 
could, either with the duke of Alva, or with 
the queen of Scots. His grace asked whe- 
ther he had intelligence from the queen; he 
said, yea. He further inquired whether he 
could speak with her, which he was not 
able to resolve. And this he did to prove 
the man. His grace is in purpose to lay 
hands upon my lord Seton, and to put him 
in safe keeping, because he continually dealt 
with the castle. Stephen Wilson, that car- 
ried letters from the earl of Argyle into 
France, is returned, and taken by the 
regent’s commandment. To-morrow he 
shall be examined. Mr. James Kirkaldy 
hath ‘hitherto confessed no more than I 
have already written in my former letters. 
I have gotten his wife to speak with him, 
and given her instructions somewhat to 
inquire of him, assuring her that if he deal 
plainly and truly, I will be an earnest suitor 
to the regent for him. In talk with his 
grace of this peace, and the state of the 
country, after the castle shall be rendered 
into the king’s ‘hands, he yet confessed that 
as long as the Scottish queen lived, there 
would be treason, trouble, and mischief. 
I answered, ‘he might help that; and he 
said that when all was done, he thought, at 
this next parliament to be holden here, to 
prove the noblemen, after this concord, ‘to 
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see what might be done. Whereunto I 
replied nothing for that time, but thought 
good to signify thus much unto your honour 
by the way. From Edinburgh, this 4th of 
March. The regent is minded to proclaim 
a road upon the thieves (the borderers) at 
the time that our men shall be ready to 
come in, supposing it will make them afraid, 
_ and to keep good rule in the mean time.” 
When Elizabeth had decided on sending 
her forces and her cannon to assist in re- 
_ducing Edinburgh castle to obedience, she 
felt more than ever the necessity of dis- 
simulating; for the French king, who saw 
his influence in Scotland crumbling away, 
was extremely disconcerted by her proceed- 
ings. His ambassador made repeated ex- 
postulations, and La Mothe Fénélon’s re- 
ports show us the secrecy and skill with 
which the preparations of the English gov- 
ernment were carried on. He represented, 
that to form any new league with the Scots, 
or to send any armed force into that king- 
dom, or to interfere, except in concert with 
the king of France, were manifestly contrary 
to the treaties between France and England, 
and that the former could not regard them 
as otherwise than hostile demonstrations. 
All these. objections Elizabeth contrived to 
evade; at first keeping the ambassador in 
ignorance of her real intentions, and then 
telling him that her old treaties with the 
Scots justified her in sending aid to the 
reigning king when called upon by him; 
and all this time she kept the French king 
in alarm, lest she should give assistance to 
his Huguenot subjects, which would be far 
more than a counterbalance to anything he 
could gain by entering into hostilities for 
' the sake of securing his influence in Scot- 
land. Monsieur de Verac had been carried 
from Scarborough to London, where he was 
detained, under various pretences, until his 
presence in Scotland could be of no service 
to the cause which he was sent to support. 
Until the last moment, attempts were 
made to-induce the Castilians to yield on 
conditions; but the demands of Grange and 
Lethington, who seem still to have placed 
unlimited confidence in the strength of their 
fortress, are said to have been too high to 
be acceded to. At length the English 
troops destined for this expedition received 
orders to march; but before they started, 
the lord Ruthven was sent by the regent 
to arrange with Drury the conditions on 
which this assistance was given, and the 
manner in which it was to be carried out. 
VOL, Il. M 


They met in the church of Lamberton, near 
Berwick, and a treaty was drawn up, and 
duly signed, by which it was agreed, that 
neither of the two parties should enter into 
any arrangement with the besieged without 
the consent of the other party; that on the 
capture of the castle, all property of the 
state contained in it should be delivered up 
to the regent; the rest to be left as plunder 
to the soldiers; that the prisoners taken in 
the castle should, as far as consistent with 
the rules of war, be tried by law, the regent 
to act in this with the advice of the queen 
of England; that the regent should furnish 
the English troops with provisions, and 
other necessaries; and that he should join 
them with a body of horse and foot; that 
the wives or nearest relatives of the English 
soldiers who might be slain, should receive 
a gratuity, to be regulated by the English 
general ; that all the English guns destroyed 
in the siege should be replaced by others of 
the same size taken out of the castle; that 
the English should not throw up any forti- 
fications on Scottish ground without the 
regent’s consent, and that they should with- 
draw, immediately after the reduction of 
the castle. For the fulfilment of these con- 
ditions on the part of the regent, hostages 
were sent into England. 

The English army now commenced its 
march, and entered the Scottish capital on 
the 25th of April. It consisted of five hun- 
dred hagbutteers and a hundred and forty 
pikemen ; and it was immediately joined by 
seven hundred of the regent’s soldiers. The 
train of artillery arrived by sea. A parlia- 
ment was now held in the capital, by which 
the league with England was confirmed. 
The estates next proceeded to ratify the late 
pacification with Huntley and his friends, 
and Huntley himself, with sir James Balfour, 
were restored to their estates and honours. 
Sentence of treason and forfeiture was next 
pronounced against those who held the 
castle; after which a formal summons of 
surrender was sent to the laird of Grange in 
the name of the regent and the English 
commander. Grange is said to have been 
at this time completely under the influence 
of Lethington, and both expected with the 
utmost confidence the arrival of succours 
from France; they therefore determined to 
resist to the utmost, and the summons of 
the besiegers was met by a defiance. All 
the garrison did not, however, share in these 
sentiments ; for Robert Melvil, the laird of 
Pittarrow, and others, urged the necessity 
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of yielding upon terms, and they repre- 
sented that their powder and ammunition 
would soon be exhausted, and that they 
were ill supplied with provisions, and would 
soon want water. That this was the case 
was soon made evident. to the besiegers by 
the little interruption given to them in the 
erection of their batteries. Drury was con- 
vinced from the first that the garrison could 
not hold out long, and after the siege opera- 
tions had commenced, the regent declared 
his resolution of listening to nothing short 
of an unconditional surrender. This siege 
excited so much interest in England, that 
several of the young courtiers, among whom 
was lord Burghley’s eldest son, Thomas 
Cecil, proceeded to Edinburgh to serve as 
volunteers. 

The batteries were completed on the 17th 
of May, and from that day to the 23rd an 
| incessant fire was kept up upon the castle. 

On the day last mentioned, the southern 
wall of David’s tower fell. On the 24th, 
the east quarter, the portcullis, and the 
outer bastion called Wallace tower, expe- 
rienced the same fate. On the 26th, the 
English troops took the spur or blockhouse 
by storm. Matters were now sufficiently 
advanced to attempt a general assault, and 
preparations were made for it, Morton offer- 
ing to lead the Scottish troops in person; 
but at this moment Grange entered into a 
parley and obtained from Drury a truce of 
two days to negotiate for a surrender. A 
meeting was immediately held, at which 
Grange and Robert Melvil appeared for the 
Castilians (as they were called), Drury him- 
self represented the queen of England, and 
the lord Boyd came for the regent. Grange 
demanded on the part of the besieged, that 
they should have surety for their lives and 
livings, that their goods within the castle 
‘ should not be plundered, that he himself 
should be allowed to remain unmolested in 
Scotland, and that Lethington and the lord 
Home should be permitted to retire into 
England. Such terms as these were not 
reasonably to be expected by men in their 
present. position, and they were rejected 
scornfully by the regent, who said that he 
was ready to grant their lives to the great 
body of the garrison, and give them licence 
to go where they pleased, if they would lay 
down their arms and submit to his mercy, 
but he demanded that certain persons should 
be excepted from pardon, ‘These were, the 
lairds of Grange and Lethington, the lord 
Home, Boner Melvil, the bishop of Dun- 


keld, and the lairds of Restalrig, Drylaw, 
and Pitarrow. Grange and his friends re- 
garded these terms as equivalent to a death- 
warrant, and refused them. But when they 
returned into the castle to carry into effect 
their menace of allowing themselves to be 
buried in its ruins, the soldiers of the 
garrison, aware of their desperate con- 
dition, began to mutiny, and threatened 
that within six hours they would hang 
Lethington over the walls if he did not 
advise a surrender, and that they would 
deliver up their officers to the regent. In 
this extremity, Grange sent a messenger 
secretly, and under cover of the night, to 
Drury ; in consequence of which, two Eng- 
lish companies were admitted within the 
walls, and to these, next morning, the 30th 
of May, the governor and his friends sub- 
mitted, declaring that they surrendered to 
the queen of England, and not to the 
regent of Scotland. They were carried to 
Drury’s quarters, where they were received 
with courtesy, and protected, until Eliza- 
beth’s determination could be known, The 
regent wrote immediately to that princess 
to require that, according to the treaty, the 
prisoners should be delivered to him, to be 
proceeded against by process of law. Grange 
and Lethington at the same time addressed, 
conjointly, the following letter to lord 
Burghley, which has been printed from the 
original by Tytler. The lord treasurer of 
England had been on terms of intimate 
friendship with both before they deserted 
the protestant party, and they hoped to 
enlist his sympathies in their favour. “ My 
lord,” they said to him, “ the malice of our 
enemies is the more increased against us, 
that they have seen us rendered in the 
queen’s majesty’s will, and now to. seek 
refuge in her highness’ hands, And, 
therefore, we doubt not, but they will go 
about by all means possible to procure our 
mischief; yea, that their cruel minds shall 
lead them to that impudency to crave our 
bloods at her majesty’s hands. But what- 
soever their malice be, we cannot fear that 
it shall take success, knowing with how 
gracious a princess we have to do, which 
hath given so many proofs to the world of 
her clemency and mild nature, that we 
cannot mistrust that the first example of 
the contrary shall be shown upon us. We 
take this to be her very natural, parcere 
subjectis, et debellare superbos. We have 
rendered ourselves to her majesty, which to 
our own countrymen we would never have 
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done, for no extremity might have come. 
We trust her majesty will not put us out of 
her hands to make any others, especially 
our mortal enemy, our masters. If it will 
please her majesty to extend her most gra- 
cious clemency towards us, she may be 
as assured to have us as perpetually at her 
devotion as any of this nation, yea, as any 
subject of her own; for now with honour 
we may oblige ourselves to her majesty fur- 
ther than before we might, and her majesty’s 
benefit will bind us perpetually. In the 
case we are in, we must confess we are of 
small value; yet may her majesty put us in 
ease that perhaps hereafter we will be able 
to serve her majesty’s turn, which occasion 


being offered, assuredly there shall be no 


inlack of good will. Your lordship knoweth 
already what our request is; we pray your 
lordship to further it. There was never 
time wherein your lordship’s friendship 
might stand us in such stead. As we have 
oftentimes, heretofore, tasted thereof, so we 
humbly pray you let it not inlack us now, 
in time of this our great misery, when we 
have more need than ever we had. What- 
soever our deservings have been, forget not 
your own good natural. If, by your lord- 
ship’s mediation, her majesty conserve us, 
your lordship shall have us perpetually 
bound to do you service. * * * Let not 
the misreports of our enemies prevail against 
us; when we are in her majesty’s hands, she 
may make us what pleaseth her.” This 
earnest appeal to the mediation of Eliza- 
beth’s minister was dated from Edinburgh, 
on the first of June, 1573. 

Elizabeth hesitated for a moment, and 
required her ambassador to send her infor- 
mation upon which she might form a judg- 
ment of the course that would be best for 
her to pursue. But Killigrew strongly se- 
conded the demand of the regent that the 
prisoners should be delivered up to him, and 
the queen of England at length sent orders 
to Drury to surrender them. Before these 
orders arrived, Lethington had died in pri- 
son, and it was whispered that he had taken 
poison, preferring, by a voluntary death, to 
avoid the disgrace of a public execution. 
The other prisoners, Grange, lord Home, 
John Maitland, a younger brother of the 
laird of Lethington, and Robert Melvil, 
were surrendered to the regent in com- 
pliance with Elizabeth’s orders. Great 
efforts were made to save the laird of 
Grange, with tempting offers of ransom, 
and his life might possibly have been spared, 


but for the violent denunciations of the 
preachers, who seemed determined that the 
warning uttered so impressively by John 
Knox on his death-bed should be fulfilled. 
They cried so loudly for the blood of the 
enemies of God’s word, that to disregard 
them would have been to run the risk of 
incurring great and dangerous unpopularity. 
After a hasty process of law, the laird of 
Grange and his brother, James Kirkaldy 
(who had been taken at Blackness), were 
carried from Holyrood-house to the cross of 
Edinburgh, on the 83rd of August, and there 
hanged, along with two men who had coined 
money in the castle. Two days after, Mor- 
ton wrote to Killigrew—‘“ Upon Monday, 
the 3rd of August, Grange, his brother 
Mr. James, with Mossman and Cockky, the 
goldsmiths that made the counterfeit money 
in the castle, were executed, according to 
the judgment of the law pronounced against 
them: and further execution is not yet 
made. What offers were made on Grange’s 
behalf for safety of his life, I send you 
herewith the copy, which, as you may con- 
sider, are large, as mickle as possibly might 
have been offered. Yet, considering what 
has been and daily is spoken by the preach- 
ers, that God’s plague will not cease till the 
land be purged of blood, and having regard 
that such as are interested by the death of 
their friends, the destruction of their houses, 
and away-taking of their goods, could not 
be satisfied by any offer made to me in par- 
ticular, which I accepting; should have been 


casten in double inconvenience, I deliberated | 


to let justice proceed as it has done.” The 


proposal alluded to was, that a hundred | 


gentlemen, Grange’s kinsmen and friends, © 


offered to bind themselves for ever to the 
house of Angus and Morton in bond of 
manrent, and to pay to the regent two thou- 
sand pounds and an annuity of three thou- 
sand marks. 

Thus was the last hope of Mary Stuart in 
Scotland entirely destroyed. As Elizabeth 
probably expected, when Edinburgh castle 
had fallen, the French king contented him- 


self with some feeble expostulations, and | | 


then accepted it, as what modern diplo- 
matists term a fait accompli. La Mothe 
Fénélon pleaded repeatedly against the fate 
with which Grange and his companions 
were threatened, but his dispatches now 
manifest a less lively interest in Scottish 
affairs than before ; though he exerted him- 
self successfully in preventing the bishop of 
Ross from being delivered up ze Morton, 
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who demanded him as a Scottish rebel. 
The bishop was, however, soon afterwards 
dismissed from the English court, and Mary 
herself ceased from this time to be regarded 
by Elizabeth as a sovereign princess. Sir 
Adam Gordon, the last supporter of her 
cause, retired to France, and henceforth her 
name ceased to have any influence in Scot- 
land. Drury had delivered the castle to the 
regent, and soon after its capture marched 
back to Berwick with the English troops ; 
and Killigrew returned to the court of his 
mistress, bringing with him the grateful 
thanks of Morton and his party. The re- 
gent sent letters to Elizabeth and to her 
minister lord Burghley, in which he urged 


the formation of a mutual league in defence 
of the protestant religion against the council 
of Trent, proposed a bond of mutual defence 
against foreign invasion, and asked for pecu- 
niary assistance to enable him to support a 
sufficient body of troops to keep the dissatis- 
fied part of the Scottish people in obedi- 
ence. His letter to Burghley contained a 
rather remarkable passage,* in which he 
seems to intimate his willingness to listen to 
a renewal of the proposal relating to the 
surrender and execution of the Scottish 
queen. But the dangers which gave rise to 
that proposal seemed now less imminent, 
and the design appears to have been relin- 
quished. 
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Morvron was now left to pursue his plans 
of government with little interruption. 
The only part of the kingdom which re- 
mained in a state to give uneasiness was 
the border districts, and at the close of 
August, the regent marched to Jedburgh 
with an army of ‘four thousand men, and 
quickly reduced the turbulent chiefs to sub- 
mission. He then appointed sir James 
Hume of Coldingknowes, warden of the 
east marches, giving the wardenship of the 
west to the lord Maxwell, and that of the 
middle marches to sir John Carmichael. 
The regent next proceeded to reform the 
internal administration of the country, and 


he enforced the administration of the laws 


with a vigour which had long been unknown 
in Scotland. His next care was to increase 
the revenues of the state, or, as his oppo- 
nents said, to fill his own coffers, for the 
prevailing vice of the regent Morton was 
excessive avarice. The first class that suf- 
A former parlia- 


_ ment had assigned to the ministers one- 


third of the revenue of the benefices of the 
church, but owing to the unwillingness of 

* “The ground of the trouble remains in her 
majesty’s hands and power; whereunto I doubt not 


her highness will put order when she thinks time, so 
as iui rs not be further curious thereanent, 


those who had seized on the church patri- 
mony to deliver up any portion of the 
spoils, and the inability of the collectors 
to enforce the provisions of the act, the 
money was paid in very slowly and irre- 
gularly, and in some parts of the country 
it was not paid at all. The regent now 
interfered, and proposed to the clergy that 
the third part of the benefices which had 
been allotted for their support should be 
vested in the crown, upon which he would 
make the stipend of each minister local 
and payable in the parish to which he 
served. He promised that, if on trial this 
plan did not answer their expectations, it 
should be relinquished, on their petition to 
that effect. The clergy were allured by 
the prospect of an improvement in their 
condition, which had been a distressing 
one, and consented to the regent’s pro- 
posal, but they soon found reason to re- 
pent. No sooner had Morton got the 
revenues into his own bands, than he began 
to put in practice a system of direct spoila- 
tion. He appointed one minister to the 
care of several churches, sometimes as many 


abiding the knowledge of her majesty’s mind, how 
she shall think convenient to proceed in that be- 
Name pongend of Morton to lord Burghley, June 25, 
573. 
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as four, who was to preach at them alter- 
nately, a reader with a very small salary 
being employed to read prayers in his 
absence. At the same time, the allowance 
to the superintendents was stopped en- 
tirely, and when they complained, they 
were told that their office would now be 
superseded by the appointment of bishops. 
All the rest of the money proceeding from 
the third part of the benefices was retained 
by the regent, The clergy protested against 
this mode of proceeding, and requested that, 
according to the regent’s promise, they might 
be placed on the same footing as before. But 
the request was at first evaded by delays; 
and at last, when he could evade it no 
longer, Morton told them flatly that the 
surplus of the thirds belonged to the king, 
and that to the regent and council, and not 
to the church, belonged the regulation of 
the ministers’ stipends and the manage- 
ment of the money. In this dilemma the 
assembly of the church proceeded to make 
such regulations as it could to counteract 
some of the evil effects of the regent’s 
plan. At a meeting in the March of 1574, 
it was resolved that ministers who were ap- 
pointed to more churches than one should 
each take the superintendence of that one 
only where he resided, giving such assist- 
ance only to the others as would not interfere 
with his own particular charge. The three 
superintendents who had rendered such sig- 
nal service to the reformation in Scotland, 
Erskine, Winram, and Spottiswood, on the 
plea that the office had been stated to be 
no longer necessary, tendered their resig- 
nations. But the assembly refused to ac- 
cept them, and to show their jealousy of 
the episcopal office, they passed a resolution 
| that the bishops should exercise no ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction within the limits of that 
of the superintendents, without their ex- 
press consent. These proceedings naturally 
rendered the regent very unpopular among 
the clergy. 

The same kind of extortion was practised 
on the other classes of the community. The 
courts of justice, especially the itinerant 
courts known as justice ayres, became very 
productive means of raising money. Mor- 
ton had brought into existence an extensive 
system of paid spies and informers, and, at 
the close of so many years of civil strife, 
there were few persons worth victimising, 

ainst whom some accusation might not 
be brought, to be atoned for by a fine more 
or less heavy. Some of the more frequent 


of these charges were the transporting of 
coin out of the realm, transgression of the 
statute which forbade the eating of flesh in 
Lent, and having remained in a town or 
city while it was in possession of the queen’s 
partisans. The fate of alarge portion of the 
artisans, merchants, and burgesses of Edin- 
burgh was peculiarly hard; for, because 
during the time of the troubles they had 
not deserted their homes, they were now 
proceeded against as rebels who had re- 
sisted the king’s authority, and they were 
compelled to purchase their release by the 
payment of heavy fines. The money thus 
raised, it was pretended, was to be divided 
between the state and those citizens whose 
houses and property had been destroyed ; 
but nothing further was heard of it after it 
had been paid into the regent’s treasury. 

In spite of the large sums of money 
raised by these methods, the regent made 
frequent and pressing applications to Eliza- 
beth for pecuniary aid; and, in her anxiety 
to hold Scotland from the French influence, 
she not only advanced from time to time 
sums of money for the purposes of govern- 
ment, but it was proposed to allow pensions to 
Morton himself and to several of his principal 
nobles. Soon after the capture of the castle 
of Edinburgh, Killigrew, in a despatch to lord 
Burghley, suggested that his royal mistress 
should “ confirm the devotion of these men 
with some pensions, before the French shall 
have time to practise with them;” and in 
another letter on the same subject he makes 
the following rather curious calculations, 
which are a remarkable proof of the po- 
verty of the Scottish nobility at this time. 
“Touching the pensions,” he says, “there 
be these men to be considered of—the re- 
gent, the earls of Huntley and Argyle, the 
lord Boyd, who is able to keep Argyle in 
tune and beareth a great stroke in the west, 
sir James Balfour, and Alexander Hay. The 
sum to content them, and to keep them and 
this country at her majesty’s devotion, is, 
after my calculation, twelve hundred pounds 
sterling by the year; whereof, five hundred 
pounds for the regent, two hundred for 
Huntley, two hundred for Argyle, one hun- 
dred for the lord Boyd, and one hundree 
for Adam Gordon, whom I forgot before: 
the other hundred pounds between sir James 
Balfour and Sandy Hay, to wit, a hundred 
marks sterling to sir James (who would in 
my poor judgment deserve the same), and 
the fifty marks to the other (who also will 
deserve no less).” “If her majesty,” he 
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adds, “will bestow but a thousand pounds 
sterling, then Adam of Gordon, sir James 
Balfour, arid Hay, must be left out. I have 
felt my lord of Argyle, who will accept two 
hundred pounds of her majesty, if it shall 
please her to bestow it, and yet I am sure 
he may have two thousand crowns from 
France at this present, and Huntley, Athol, 
and others, as much; yea, I know the regent 
himself hath been dealt with, even by my 
lord Seton. But if her majesty will take the 
time and the occasion, I am sure France 
shall fail of their purpose.” We are per- 
haps to suppose that Elizabeth accepted 
Killigrew’s lowest estimate ; at least no pen- 
sion could have been given to Adam Gor- 
don, who, finding it in vain to persist in 
hostilities against the regent’s government, 
withdrew to France, and was received in 
favour at the French court. He had even 
offered his services in an attempt at a new 
revolution in Scotland, and had confidently 
promised to overthrow the existing govern- 
ment, if properly supported. 

That the French king had not quite given 
up the hope of recovering his lost influence 
in Scotland is evident, and the rumours of 
French intrigues in that country seem to 
have given alarm to Elizabeth. This, joined 
with Morton’s pressing desire for a league 
between the two countries in defence of re- 
ligion, and his applications for money, de- 
termined the English queen to send Killi- 
grew on another embassy to Scotland in the 
summer of 1574. Not only had that diplo- 
matist’s fitness for this employment been 
fully proved in his former legations, but 
subjects were again to be brought into dis- 
cussion which had been before entrusted to 
his management. Killigrew was instructed 
to ascertain whether the regent remained 
constant in his affection towards England ; 
he was to ascertain how his government was 
liked by the people, and whether the Scot- 
tish queen had any longer a party there; 
and, above all, he was to discover whether 
France was intriguing, as had been reported, 
to obtain possession of the young king. 
With regard to the league, he was to tell 
Morton, that Elizabeth did not think it at 
present necessary, but that he might always 
look to her for support in an emergency, 
and he was to evade the question of money. 

When Killigrew arrived in Scotland, he 
was astonished at the improvement which 
had taken place in the condition of the 
country. Prosperity was visible on the 


faces of all classes. Commerce and manu- 
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factures were flourishing ; and had brought 
with them wealth and luxury. After an 
interval of but a few months, the people had 
forgotten their past miseries, and even the 
nobles seemed to be reconciled with each 
other. The king’s authority was universally 
acknowledged, and the regent was firm in 
his government, and obeyed universally, 
though, as Killigrew observed, it was more 
from fear than love. Nevertheless his 
administration was, in comparison of those 
governments which had preceded, wise 
and vigorous, and calculated to com- 
mand respect at home and abroad. France 
still intrigued, and Mary was secretly 
labouring to keep up a party in her favour, 
but they were both defeated by Morton’s 
vigilance. All classes, moreover, had as- 
sumed a tone of greater independence than 
formerly; the nobles were less anxious to 
stand well with Elizabeth; they talked of 
foreign monarchs seeking their friendship 
and alliance, and resented the backwardness 
of the English queen in entering into a 
religious league, and in sending them money 
and giving them pensions. The regent 
himself was reserved and distant ; and the 
merchants complained bitterly of the de- 
predations of English pirates. On the 
whole, the ambassador felt alarmed at the 
ground which English influence seemed to 
have lost in Scotland. 

Soon after his arrival, Killigrew was in- 
troduced to the young king at Sterling. 
James had just entered his ninth year, and, 
under the teaching of George Buchanan 
and Peter Young, his two masters, he had 
made great progress in learning. He trans- 
lated a chapter of the Bible, selected by the 
ambassador, from Latin into French, ex- 
tempore, and then again from French into 
English. He was also well instructed in all 
accomplishments of the person, and Kil- 
ligrew’s satisfaction was complete, when 
“they made his highness dance before me, 
which he likewise did with a very good 
grace.” He seemed to be already initiated 
in that habit of dissimulation, which at a 
later period formed so large a portion of his 
character, and which he now exhibited in 
the “pretty speeches” which he “could 
use” with regard to the English queen, de- 
claring “how much he was bound unto her 
majesty, yea, more than to his own mother.” 

The life of this mother was at this mo- 
ment again threatened by the fears of Eliza- 
beth. When Killigrew left the English 
court, he was intrusted with private instruc- 
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'| tions to renew the negotiation for the deli- 


very of Mary into the regent’s hands with 
a view to her execution, which in his com- 
munications is now spoken of under the 
title of “the great matter.” He was to 
take a favourable opportunity of sounding 
Morton on this subject, and if possible to 
obtain his consent. But when he arrived in 
Edinburgh, he saw that a change had taken 
place which would render such a negotiation 
much more difficult than formerly, and he 
did not conceal from Walsingham, in his 
dispatches to that minister, his conviction 
that it was no longer possible. He expressed 
the same opinion in his letters to Burghley 
and Leicester, and showed a reluctance to 
enter upon the matter at all, in the belief 
that Morton’s consent could only be pur- 
chased at a price that was much higher than 
Elizabeth would be willing to give. Yet 
without a sacrifice of this kind, nothing was 
to be done, “ especially,’ he added, “if you 
resolve not upon the league, nor upon pen- 
sions, which is the surest ground I do see to 
build the great matter upon, without which 
small assurance can be made.” “I pray 
God,” he continued, “we prove not herein 
like those who refused the three volumes of 
Sibylla’s prophecies, with the price which 
afterwards they were glad to give for one 
that was left; for sure I left the market 
here better cheap than now.I find.” Eliza- 
beth, however, was not willing that the pro- 
ject should be thus dropped, and she sent 
directions to her ambassador that he should 
accompany the regent in a progress which he 
was to make in the north towards the end 
of July, in the hope thatin the course of his 
journey, he might have an opportunity of 
conferring with him. The desired oppor- 
tunity was given him at Aberdeen, where 
we know, from one of Killigrew’s letters, 
that the ambassador had a secret consulta- 
tion with Morton on “the great matter,” 
but that part of the ambassador’s corres- 
pondence which would have made us ac- 
quainted with the result, is unfortunately 
All that we know is, that after hav- 
ing suggested a modification of the first 
a for delivering up her captive, Eliza- 

th seems to have dismissed the subject 
from further consideration. 

On Killigrew’s return from his embassy, 
he seems to have left the regent and the 
‘people in general, in a better temper to- 
wards England than he found them. Mor- 
ton again urged upon Elizabeth’s attention 
the dangers which threatened the protestant 


religion, and the necessity of entering into 
a defensive league. But Elizabeth treated 
the proposal with neglect, until the regent, 
irritated at her coldness, began to lean 
towards the French party. 

During this period, Scotland lost one of 
the leaders whose name had been deeply 
mixed up in all the intrigues and troubles 
of the country since the death of James V. 
The duke of Chatelherault died at his palace 
of Hamilton on the 22nd of January, 1575. 
His eldest son, the earl of Arran, had been 
for some years insane ; and his brother, the 
lord of Arbroath, a man familiar with scenes 
of intrigue and turbulence, was now looked 
upon as the head of the house of Hamilton. 
The regent himself showed an inclination 
to court the alliance of that powerful family, 
and as they still preserved their old leaning 
towards France, rumours of French intrigues 
became every day more common. It was 
even said that a conspiracy existed, the 
object of which was to take the young king 
out of the custody of his governor, Alex- 
ander Erskine, and deliver him to the French 
king. These reports at length alarmed the 
queen of England, and at the end of May, 
1575, she gave Killigrew a new mission to 
Scotland, and he took with him a young 
statesman, Mr. Davison, whom he was to 
leave as Elizabeth’s resident at the Scottish 
court. 

At the time of Killigrew’s arrival in Ber- 
wick, on his way to Edinburgh, an accident 
occurred on the border which, in other 
times, might have. involved +the two coun- 
tries in hostilities.. A warden court was 
held between the English warden of the 
middle marches, sir John Forster, and the 
Scottish warden sir John Carmichael, at 
which the latter demanded that a notorious 
English marauder, who had been convicted 
of theft, should be delivered up to him, 
according to the law of the marches, 
Forster was, for some reason or other, 
unwilling to comply with this demand, and 
as Carmichael insisted more and more ur- 
gently, the affair led to a passionate alterca- 
tion, and the ill feeling soon communicated 
itself to their attendants. At length the fol- 
lowers of the English warden, mistaking an 
angry movement of their master for a hos- 
tile signal, attacked the Scots, and after 
a short struggle, drove them away. But in 
their flight the Scots met with a body of 
men from Jedburgh, and being now supe- 
rior in force to their opponents, they turned 
upon them, and routed them with consider- 
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able slaughter. Sir John Heron, the keeper 
of Tynedale and Redesdale, was slain, be- 
sides upwards of twenty English yeomen; 
while sir John Forster, sir Francis Russell 
(a son of the earl of Bedford), sir Cuthbert 
Collingwood, Mr. Ogle, Mr. Fenwick, and 
about three hundred of their followers, 
were captured and carried as prisoners to 
the regent at Dalkeith. Morton received 
them with the greatest courtesy, and set 
them all at liberty, except the lord warden 
and the gentlemen taken with him, whom 
he detained on the pretext that it would 
only increase the local irritation if they 
were sent home to prosecute personai feuds 
before the affair was arranged. Morton 
wrote to Elizabeth to assure her of his 
readiness to afford her redress; but he 
refused to yield to her demand that he 
should hold a personal conference with lord 
Huntingdon, the president of the north, on 
English ground, alleging that such a pro- 
ceeding was inconsistent with the dignity of 
the office he held. He offered, however, to 
send the justice clerk to arrange a meeting 
in Scotland. When Elizabeth was informed 
of the regent’s answer to her demand, she 
burst into a violent fit of passion, and dic- 
tated an angry message to the regent, which 
Killigrew, who had remained at Berwick, 
was ordered to deliver without delay. She 
expressed her surprise at his strange and 
insolent manner of dealing; said that he 
had been guilty of a ‘foul fact,” in de- 
taining her warden, and that he had com- 
mitted a breach of the treaty between the 
two countries, which would have justified 
her in pursuing her revenge in a manner 
that would have taught him what it was 
for one of his base calling to offend one of 
her quality. His excuses for the detention 
of the warden, she said, were a scornful 
aggravation of his fault; for she would 
have him to know that neither Forster 
nor any other public officer or private 
subject of hers dared to indulge his private 
revenge at the expense of public interests. 
With regard to his demand of a meeting 
in Scotland to confer on the matter, she 
said it was a request she would have scorned 
had it come from the king his master, or 
from the greatest monarch in Europe. And 
she concluded by again summoning him to 
meet the earl of Huntingdon at the Bond 
Rode, a spot near Berwick, on the limit 
between the two kingdoms, reminding him 
that the regent Murray had not thought it 
beneath 4 dignity to come to York and 


even to London to meet her commissioners. 
Such was the spirit of the message which 
Killigrew was directed to communicate to 
Morton; but, with the advice of the earl of 
Huntingdon, he thought it wise to soften it 
down considerably in the delivery. It was 
sufficient, however, to alarm the regent, who 
had no intention of offending Elizabeth be- 
yond the chance of forgiveness, and he met 
Huntingdon at the appointed place on the 
16th of August. The dispute was soon 
arranged, and the regent dismissed his pri- 
soners loaded with presents. Sir John 
Carmichael was despatched to London to 
make the regent’s excuses to Elizabeth, and, 
among other gifts, he carried with him 
some choice falcons. The pacific settlement 
of this affair gave general satisfaction in 
Scotland, where any hostilities between 
the two countries were looked forward. to 
with great feelings of apprehension. It 
probably added to the tranquillity of the 
border; for in general disturbances were 
more easily quelled by the English authori- 
ties than by those of Scotland, where the 
borderers had been so often accustomed to 
set their government at defiance. But the 
affray in which sir John Heron fell was long 
remembered in border tradition; and in 
allusion to the presents which Carmichael 
carried to the English court, it became a 
proverbial phrase to compare a bad bargain 
of any kind to that made by the regent 
Morton, when he “gave live hawks for a 
dead heron.” 

While this matter was in agitation, Killi- 
grew had remained on the border, but he 
now proceeded on his journey, and his des- 
patches proclaim the same progressive im- 
provement in the condition and resources of 
the country. So general was the feeling of 
security, that even the regent himself went 
about in public almost without attendants. 
This, however, was not because everybody 
was contented, for discontents were growing 
in various quarters, and it was perhaps 
chiefly the consciousness of the benefits 
which had followed upon peace that pre- 
served public tranquillity. This was threat- 
ened chiefly by new feuds which were 
beginning to show themselves among the 
nobles. It was understood that the lord of 
Arbroath was bringing home his kinsman, 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, the murderer 
of Murray, who had fled to France after 
effecting the crime. The blood of Murray’s 
kinsmen and friends was instantly fired, and 
Douglas of Lochleven raised a force of twelve 
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hundred men, and vowed vengeance not 
only against the assassin, but against the 
lord of Arbroath himself. He was sup- 
ported by the earls of Argyle, Athol, Bu- 
chan, and Mar, and the lords Lindsay and 
“Ruthven; while all the friends of Mary 
and the partisans of the French alliance 
were ready to rally round the Hamiltons. 
Tn this state of things, the greater number 
of Morton’s old friends and supporters were 
shocked at the leaning which he showed to 
the Hamiltons; and they took little pains 
to conceal their disapprobation, when it was 
reported that the regent countenanced a 
marriage between his niece, the lady Buc- 
cleuch, and the lord of Arbroath. 

With all these symptoms of coming 
troubles, Morton had disgusted the laity 
by his exactions, and he had quarrelled 
with the kirk. By the part he had taken 
in restoring the order of bishops, the regent 
had broken through the grand principle of 
the Scottish church, as established at the 
reformation, equality among its ministers. 
Much irregularity had occurred in the ad- 
ministration of the revenues of the church, 
and indeed in all the ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments which depended on the government, 
in consequence of the vacillating influence 
of the two great parties into which the 
country was divided. At length, at an as- 
sembly of the kirk, held at Leith, in the 
January of the year 1572, it was agreed, 
under the influence of the court, that the 
titles of archbishops and bishops should be 
retained, with the limits of the ancient 
dioceses, during the king’s minority. It 
was, however, resolved that these arch- 
bishops and bishops should enjoy no greater 
share of power, and should exercise no 
further jurisdiction in their spiritual function, 
than the superintendents had done. They 
were, moreover, to be equally subject to the 
_assemblies of the kirk. It was, therefore, 
at best but a mongrel sort of episcopacy, 
and as, on one side, the presbyterian clergy 
disliked the very name of the office, and, 
on the other, the bishops were always 
hankering after more power than they had, 
there was naturally no great cordiality 
between them. This feeling was at its 
height, when, a little before the time of 
which we are now speaking, a minister of 
great learning and talent, and strongly im- 
bibed with the extreme presbyterian doc- 
trines of church government, Andrew Mel- 
ville, returned to Scotland to take a leading 
part in church affairs. 
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In the August of 1575, there was a meet- 
ing of the general assembly, in which one 
of the ministers, John Durie, stated his ob- 
jections to the office of bishop. He was 
seconded by Andrew Melville, who expressed 
the presbyterian sentiments on this impor- 
tant subject with so much warmth and elo- 
quence, that it was resolved: that the ques- 
tion should be immediately decided whether 
the institution of bishops had any founda- 
tion in the Word of God, and whether the 
election by chapters was a thing to be tole- 
rated in the reformed church. This was re- 
ferred to a committee, and a calmer delibe- 
ration showed the many difficulties with 
which the abrupt decision of the question 
would be attended. Accordingly, when after 
two days’ deliberation the report of the com- 
mittee was presented, they had waived en- 
tirely the first part of the question, but they 
gave their opinion that, in case unfit per- 
sons should be chosen as bishops, they should 
be examined and deposed by the assembly. 


The opinion was further expressed by the 


committee, that the name of bishop was 
common to all ministers appointed to take 
charge of a particular flock, and that his 
function consisted in preaching and adminis- 
tering the sacraments, and in exercising 
ecclesiastical discipline with the consent of 
his elders; that some one might be chosen 
from amongst these to oversee and visit in 
such reasonable bounds besides his own flock 
as might be appointed by the general assem- 
bly, having power to appoint preachers, with 
the consent of the ministers within their re- 
spective bounds, and of the flocks to which 
they were to be admitted, as well as to sus- 
pend ministers from the exercise of their 
office for just causes, with the consent of the 
ministers of their district. This report was 
received with some division of opinion, and 
the consideration of it was adjourned to the 
next meeting of the assembly. Meanwhile 
the regent showed an inclination to yield to 
the presbyterian party, and a scheme of 
church government was proposed for con- 
sideration, when the agitation of this sub- 
ject was delayed by political agitation of 
another kind. 

An estrangement had been gradually ris- 
ing between the regent and the two great 
northern lords, the earls of Argyle and 
Athol. The latter was a catholic and an 
intimate friend and ally of Lethington, 
whose death had excited in him an especial 
hostility to Morton. He was now, more- 
over, considered as the leader of a party who 
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sought to raise themselves to power under 
pretence of supporting the king in taking 
the government into his own hands. Argyle 
seems to have been offended because, in sev- 
eral instances, he was not allowed to con- 
sult his own personal interest before that of 
the public, and more especially because he 
had been compelled to restore some of the 
queen’s jewels which had come into his pos- 
session. A feud had arisen between the two 
earls which for a while hindered them from 
joining in any effective hostility towards 
Morton. This feud is said to have origi- 
nated in the depredations of a notorious 
freebooter named Maccallum, one of Ar- 
gyle’s vassals, who, after having once been 
caught and pardoned for robberies in Athol, 
repeated them and escaped. The earl of 
Athol demanded that the offender should be 
delivered up to him to be punished, but this 
was refused by Argyle, and both nobles had 
recourse to arms. But the regent inter- 
fered, and not only compelled them to dis- 
band their forces, but he summoned them 
to answer in a court of law for their pro- 
ceedings in contempt of the government 
The northern barons had been long unac- 
customed to submit to the laws of the land, 
and, convinced that it was the regent’s in- 
tention to proceed against them as rebels 
with a view to the confiscation of their 
estates, they treated his summons with con- 
tempt. A new provocation followed; for 
the earl of Argyle, having received an affront 
from the clan Donald, took up arms to re- 
venge it, and having received again an order 
from the regent to disband his forces, he 
tore the regent’s letter, maltreated the 
bearer, and compelled him and his followers 
to swear that they would never come on 
such an errand again. The regent there- 
upon proclaimed him a rebel. Previous to 
this last act of contempt, Argyle and Athol 
had been reconciled, and they were now 
united in hostility to Morton. They re- 
| ceived encouragement and assistance from 
those who, were closest to the young king’s 
person ; for Alexander Erskine, the brother 
of the late earl of Mar, who had now the 
command of Stirling castle, and the custody 
of the king, was deeply offended at the 
known design of Morton to get both out of 
his hands and commit them to the keeping 
of a creature of his own, and Morton is said 
to have treated the young prince himself 
with neglect, and even to have made ene- 
mies of his tutors, who were George Bucha- 


nan and oo Young, already mentioned, 


who were both much respected; and two 
Erskines, David and Adam, ammendators 
respectively of Cambuskenneth and Dry- 
burgh. It is not therefore a matter of sur- 
prise that the prince was brought up in no 
friendly feeling towards Morton, and that 
he might be easily brought to lend himself 
to the designs of his enemies. 

The storm which was now to break over 
the head of Morton was gathering during 
some months, and we cannot suppose that 
it was entirely unforeseen, although it ap- 
pears at last to have come when least ex- 
pected, The danger had certainly not es- 
caped the watchful eyes of Elizabeth and 
her ministers, and it was determined to 
send Robert Bowes, of Aske, an experienced 
negotiator, to the Scottish court. During 
the summer and autumn of the year 1577, 
Bowes was stationed at Berwick, from 
whence he watched the course of events in 
Scotland with an attentive eye. In a let- 
ter to lord Burghley, written from that town 
on the 19th of July, after stating that “the 
state of Scotland continueth in good quiet, 
with general obedience to the king and re- 
gent, in which case it is likely to remain 
during the government and welfare of the 
regent,” Bowes proceeds to give informa- 
tion that “sundry nobles, as Athol, Ruth- 
ven, Lindsay, and others, have confederate 
themselves by oath for maintenance (as they 
say) of the king. They increase daily in 
number and power; and hope in the king’s 
government, or by his disposition, after their 
affection to profit themselves and please 
their friends. They do not make show of 
any purpose of alteration of religion or gov- 
ernment, and. for their chief they esteem 
the earl of Athol, as most apt either to suc- 
ceed the regent, or to bear sway in the goy- 
ernment of the king.” Bowes at the same 
time announced further a meeting of recon- 
ciliation between Athol and Argyle, for the 
purpose of bringing the whole influence of 
the latter into the conspiracy for “ main- 
taining the king ;” that is, placing the gov-. 
ernment in his hands, and abolishing the 
regency. James was at this time in his 
twelfth year. On the 2nd of August, Bowes 
wrote that, in spite of much disaffection, 
there were as yet no signs of any immediate 
attempt to disturb the regent’s authority. 
“ But matters lying over in misliking, and 
that nation not destitute of malcontents, 
there be some that wish change of govern- 
ment, which in the scarcity of fit heads to 
enterprise the same, is still like to be yet 
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deferred.” He adds, “the favourers of 
their queen do say, that opportunity well 
serveth in these days to work her good; 
but they groan to find they proceed and 
prosper no better.” At this time the lord 
Maxwell had been thrown into prison on 
suspicion of an intent to raise troubles on 
the borders. 

On the 9th of October, Bowes wrote from 
Berwick to the earl of Leicester a letter, in 
which he told him, “ Albeit those matters 
are for a season wrapped up, yet it is not 
belike that without wise handling, and with 
some charge to her majesty, the fire will be 
readily kindled again. For although the 
regent and the best affected in religion, and 
to the welfare of the king and realm, do 
presently embrace the amity with her nia- 
jesty as a thing most profitable to them, yet 
many malcontents lie in wait to alter this 
course, casting in such practices as offer 
great peril in the same. And their enemies 
do so much delight in variety of govern- 
ment, and run with such cunning to cover 
their purposes, till good opportunity and 
ripeness occasion them to shew them abroad 
to their own advantage, as I dare promise 
small assurance amongst them. The readiest 
way (in mine opinion) to preserve the realm 
in quietness, with continuance of this amity, 
is to appease and quench all the griefs be- 
twixt the regent and others of the realm, 
and by friendly reconcilement and union to 
make him gracious amongst them. For the 
which he must receive some apt lessons 
with gentleness from her majesty. But 
with the same he must also receive some 
comfort, agreeable to his nature and dispo- 
sition, as by your lordship’s own knowledge 
and my said letters will sufficiently appear 
to your lordship. This negotiation neces- 
sarily requireth the labour of a very suffi- 
cient person; and although therein, and in 
all things, myself and my service is and 
shall be ever ready with most willing heart 
to obey and do her majesty’s pleasure, yet 
to avoid the prejudice of the weighty cause 
threatened by mine insufficiency, I am com- 
pelled to open my weakness to your good 
lordship, and humbly to require the same, 
for the benefit of the said cause, to work 
my deliverance.” Bowes’ suggestion of the 
necessity of trying to reconcile the hostile 
parties was soon afterwards acted upon, and 
he was himself sent into Scotland at the 
end of the year. Among other letters, he 
carried one addressed by the queen of Eng- 
land to the earl of Athol. “We let you 


wot,” said Elizabeth to the Scottish earl, 
“that we are very sorry to understand of 
some unkindness and disagreeing happened, 
for what cause we know not, between you 
and the lord regent of that realm: and al- 
beit the report thereof hath not. gotten full 
credit with us, yet considering in this dan- 
gerous time especially (full of so many sinis~ 
ter practices) what peril might come to 
that state upon never so small an occasion 
of disagreeing and jar between such person- 
ages as you both are, we cannot (for the 
great and special care we have always had 
and have that good and perfect quiet might 
be continued and kept in that your realm), 
but greatly doubt the contrary. Where- 
fore we do with all our heart wish and de- 
sire that ali occasions of misliking between 
you and the said regent, if any such be, 
might be removed, and instead thereof a 
perfect and sincere good will and agreement 
established between you, for the furtherance 
whereof we have thought good to send this 
bearer, our servant Robert Bowes, purposely 
for a time to reside in that realm, to nego- 
tiate and travel (/abowr) there in our name, 
both with you and others, with all the good 
offices he may be able to do, that such an 
amity and concord may be maintained 
amongst you all, the nobility and principal 
members of that realm, as in these froward 
times is most to be wished for both these 
crowns.” 

Bowes was directed by his instructions to 
labour to promote union among the Scottish 
nobles, and he was to threaten the regent 
with the loss of Elizabeth’s friendship and 
support if he delayed making up his dif- 
ferences with his opponents. We have no 
account of his first proceedings there, but 
the object of his mission was considered to 
be one of so much importance, that at the 
end of January, the old diplomatist Ran- 
dolph was sent to join him, with instruc- 
tions of a still more urgent character. 
Some delay had occurred in his journey, 
and he had not long arrived in Scotland 
when the movement which had been so 
long in preparation took place. 

As we have already stated, Alexander 
Erskine, the uncle of the young earl of 
Mar, had the custedy of the castle of Stir- 
ling, and with it of the king’s person, and 
he was secretly allied with Athol’s party. 
On the 4th of March, 1578, the earl of 
Argyle rode to Stirling, and was imme. 
diately introduced by Hrskine to the young 
prince. He complained loudly against the 
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oppressive government of the earl of Mor- 
ton, told James that it was injurious not 
only to the country at large, but to his own 
personal interests, and urged him to autho- 
rize the calling of a convention of his 
nobles for the consideration of their griev- 
ances, and to take the government into his 
own hands. ‘This advice was flattering and 
not unacceptable to the mind of a young 
prince who, at this time, displayed a preco- 
city of knowledge, and who doubtless pos- 
sessed a proportionate share of ambition. 
It was supported by the recommendations 
not only of Erskine, the governor, but of 
George Buchanan, lord Glammis (the chan- 
cellor), the abbot of Dunfermline (the secre- 
tary), the laird of Tullibardine (the comp- 
troller), and the lords Lindsay, Ruthven, 
and Ogilvy. The matter had not yet been 
decided, when the earl of Athol, no doubt 
by agreement, came in as though by acci- 
dent, and being required to give his advice, 
made bitter complaints of the tyranny of 
the regent Morton, and urged the necessity 
of a change. The regent had meanwhile 
gained some intelligence cf what was going 
on, and he dispatched a letter to the king, 
describing the rebellious conduct of the 


northern chiefs, and representing the neces- 
sity of bringing the offenders to speedy 
and exemplary punishment, declaring his 
willingness, if such proceedings were suf- 
fered to be overlooked, to resign the office of 
regent. ‘This was an unguarded step. A 
convention of the nobles was immediately 
called, and the conspirators took special 
care that none but their own friends should 
receive the summonses. When they met, 
it was resolved immediately that the king 
should take the government on himself, and 
that the regency should be declared at an 
end; and the lords Glammis and Herries 
were sent to Morton to demand his imme- 
diate resignation. They found him in his 
house at Dalkeith, where he received them 
without any appearance of displeasure or 
discontent. He rode with them to Edin- 
burgh, where, after having listened to the 
proclamation of the change in the govern- 
ment, made at the High Cross, he publicly 
resigned the ensigns of his authority, in 
presence of the assembled multitude. He 
then returned to his own house, as if nothing 
had happened, and taking no apparent in- 
terest in public events, he occupied himself 
quietly with his farm and his garden. 


CHAPTER X. 
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Tuvus was completed a sudden revolution 
which destroyed the effect of Morton’s 
efforts to uphold the authority of the laws 
against the turbulence of the nobles. Lord 
Glammis, on his return from his mission to 
Morton, attended by a numerous retinue of 
armed retainers, as he passed along a nar- 
row lane, accidentally encountered the earl 
of Crawford similarly attended. A feud, it 
appears, existed between these two noble- 
men, but they passed each other in silence. 
A dispute, however, arose between their 
retainers, which ended in a scuffie, in which 
the lord Glammis was slain with a pistol- 
shot. By his death, the important office of 
chancellor became vacant, and it was imme- 
diately conferred upon the earl of Athol, as 
the chief 4 the party now in power, and 


the bitter enemy of Morton. As the king 
had not yet completed his twelfth year, a 
council of government had been appointed, 
for which a careful selection was made of | 
the men then known to be hostile to the late 
regent. These were, the earls of Argyle, 
Athol, Moutrose, and Glencairn, the lords 
Ruthven, Lindsay, and Herries, the abbots 
or commendators of Newbottle and Dun- 
fermline, the prior of St. Andrews, George 
Buchanan, and James Makgill, the two 
latter being added as supernumerary or 
extraordinary councillors. When Athol was 
appointed to the chancellorship, three other 
noblemen, the earls of Caithness and Eglin- 
ton, and the lord Ogilvy, were added to the 
council, and as these were generally believed 
to be, like Athol, papists, or at least strongly 
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inclined to popery, the jealousy of the pro- 
testant party was soon aroused, 

The first proceedings of the new rulers 
were hostile to Morton. They required the 
immediate delivery of the castle of Edin- 
burgh, of the palace of Holyrood, of the 
mint, and of the queen’s jewels and treasure. 
Morton yielded to these demands withdut 
any apparent reluctance, and the facility 
with which they were obtained threw his 
enemies entirely off their guard. He merely 
required that in the next parliament an act 
should be passed approving his administra- 
tion as regent; and a promise in writing 
having been given to this effect, he retired 
to the castle of Lochleven, belonging to his 
kinsman. Meanwhile the lords of the new 
council met in Edinburgh, where the popu- 
lar hostility towards Morton was greatest, 
and they proclaimed a parliament to be held 
there on the 10th of June. On the 24th of 
April, the general assembly of the church 
met in the capital, and gave a proof of their 
sentiments in electing Andrew Melville to 
be their moderator. After his first attempts 
upon the church, Morton had become more 
yielding, and he had allowed the assembly 
to go on humbling the bishops with little 
opposition. In a meeting of the assembly 
in 1576, the doctrines previously set forth 
with regard to these prelates were confirmed, 
and it was resolved that they should be 
acted upon. An occasion for exercising the 
jurisdiction claimed by the assembly was 
soon furnished in the case of James Paton, 
. bishop of Dunkeld, who having been con- 
victed of alienating the revenues of his see, 
was deposed by the assembly. Paton ap- 
pealed from their judgment to parliament ; 
upon which a deputation of the assembly 
waited upon the regent, and gave an ac- 
count of their proceedings. Morton ap- 
proved of what they had done, but recom- 
mended that they should decided upon some 
uniform rule for future proceeding in such 
eases, which should admit of no dispute, 
and he went so far as to suggest that they 
should draw up a complete scheme of church 
polity, to be submitted to him and his 
council for approval. The clergy had been 
employed on this work during the interval 
between that time and that of Morton’s 
resignation of the regency, and they were 
naturally alarmed at the change and at the 
influence which the old catholic party seemed 
to have gained in the new government. 
They now, however, proceeded with great 
boldness in their deliberations ; it was deter- 


mined that the new book of church polity 
should be laid before the king and his coun- 
cil; and they showed their hostility to the 
office of bishop, by declaring that, on ac- 
count of the great corruption of the epis- 
copal order, it was desirable that no vacant see 
should be filled up until their next general 
assembly. But a new political revolution, no 
less sudden and complete than the previous 
one, came in the midst of their deliberations. 

It has been already stated that Alexander 
Erskine, the brother of the late earl of 
Mar, had succeeded him as governor of 
Stirling castle and keeper of the king. 
The young earl of Mar was a minor, and 
his uncle Alexander was looked upon as 
the head of the family, and was commonly 
known as the master of Erskine. The earl 
was now twenty years of age, yet Alexan- 
der Erskine retained all the offices and 
honours which he was taught to consider as 
belonging by right to himself. His two 
other uncles, the abbots of Dryburgh and 
Cambuskenneth, secretly encouraged Mar’s 
discontent; and as the young earl’s sister 
was the wife of the earl of Angus, Morton’s 
heir, Mar was easily gained over by the 
ex-regent, who is supposed to have been the 
secret contriver of the plot which was now 
carried into effect. Between five and six 
o’clock in the morning of Saturday, the 26th 
of April, the earl of Mar, who usually lodged 
with his retinue, which in consideration 
of his rank was numerous, in Stirling castle, 
having assembled them, and accompanied 
with the abbots of Dryburgh and Cam- 
buskenneth, rode to the gates of the castle, 
and called for the keys, under pretence 
that he was going to hunt. It happened 
that at this moment Alexander Erskine, 
the governor, came up, but, as it seems to 
have been no unusual thing for the young 
earl to go out thus early, he at first sus- 
pected no evil, until the two abbots, or com- 
mendators, accosted him rudely, and told 
him that he had much abused his nephew, 
and had far overseen himself in withholding 
from him the custody of the king and the 
hereditary command of the castle, and at 
the same time Mar became more clamorous 
in his demand of the keys. Alexander Ers- 
kine immediately shouted treason, and, seiz- 
ing a halbert from one of the guards, called 
his servants to his assistance, but he was 
held back by the abbot of Dryburgh, who 
pushed him through the gates into an outer 
hall, while the other abbot, assisted by his 
and Mar’s followers, soon overcame the gov- 
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ernor’s retinue, and Mar himself seized upon 
the keys, and became master of the castle. 
In the scuffle, the governor Erskine’s son 
was so much crushed that he died imme- 
diately afterwards, and one of his attendants 
was severely wounded. The young king had 
been roused by the tumult, and rushing 
from his bed, he ran about tearing his hair, 
and screaming out that the master of Ers- 
kine was slain, until he was pacified by the 
assurance that no harm was done. The 
earl of Argyle, who was sleeping in the cas- 
tle, was also roused by the noise, and hurried 
down to see what was the matter, but finding 
Erskine in the hall arguing with the two 
abbots, and supposing, or pretending to sup- 
pose, that it was a mere quarrel between the 
uncle and his nephew, he advised them to 
be friends, and returned to his chamber. 
Some said that he would have collected his 
own retainers to attempt a rescue, but that 
he was prevented by the king, who, in his 
fear, insisted upon all parties keeping the 
peace, and was willing that the castle should 
remain in the custody of the earl of Mar. 
Thinking it prudent now to temporise, 
Argyle and Alexander Erskine joined in ap- 
parent cordiality with the young earl, the 
two abbots, and Buchanan, in writing an 
account of what had happened to the council 
in Edinburgh, declaring that all parties were 
well reconciled to the change, and recom- 
mending them to go on in the performance 
of their duties as if no such thing had oc- 
curred. Argyle, however, took an early 
opportunity of leaving the castle, and retired 
to his estates, in order, it was said, to arm 
his vassals. The messenger from the castle 
arrived in Edinburgh in the evening of the 
day in which this sudden revolution was 
effected, and the earl of Montrose was dis- 
patched by the council the same night to 
Stirling, to ascertain the real state of affairs. 
He presented himself at the castle next 
morning, and was admitted and received 
courteously, and it is said that he sent word 
to the lords of the council that all was well. 
Thereupon the lords rode over in a body, 
and demanded admittance, but they met 
with a peremptory refusal from the earl of 
Mar, who refused to admit more than one at 
a time, and he was to bring with him but 
one attendant. Instead of acceding to this 
proposal, the lords assembled in the town of 
Stirling, and issued a proclamation forbid- 
ding any resort of armed men to that place, 


while they themselves sent orders to raise 
their forces, 
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But other messengers had been sent from 
Stirling, one of whom proceeded direct to 
Lochleven castle, the place of Morton’s ap- 
parently tranquil retirement. Douglas of 
Lochleven, with one attendant, had reached 
Stirling before the arrival of the lords of 
the council, and, after some affected diffi- 
culties had been raised and waived, he was 
admitted into the castle. There he re- 
mained, but he sent back his servant im- 
mediately, to give an account of the state 
of those within the castle to the earl of 
Morton. The ex-regent at once sent his 
messengers to the earl of Angus, and to his 
other dependents and friends, that they 
should have their forces ready to take the 
field at an hour’s warning. But the lords 
felt that they were taken at a disadvantage, 
and were not desirous of hurrying on hos- 
tilities, any more than their opponents. 
The young king was brought forward as a 
peace-maker, and at his express wish, a re- 
conciliation took place between the earl of 
Mar and his uncle, the master of Erskine, 
on the understanding that the latter was to 
be appointed governor of Edinburgh castle, 
while the earl retained that of Stirling, with 
the custody of the king’s person. Morton 
met the two earls of Athol and Argyle at 
Craigmillar, on the 8th of May, and, after 
agreeing to proceed next day to Stirling, 
to arrange all their differences before the 
king, they went to Dalkeith, and having 
supped there, they rode together the same 
evening to Edinburgh. In the middle of 
the night Morton received a letter from the 
king, inviting him to the court, and, instead 
of waiting for the two northern earls, he 
started at daybreak with a small retinue, 
galloped to Stirling, and was admitted 
into the castle by Murray of Tullibardine. 
When, next day, it was discovered that 
Morton had left Edinburgh, Athol and 
Argyle remonstrated loudly against his 
breach of the agreement into which they 
had entered the day before, and it was only 
by the exertions of Robert Bowes, the Eng- 
lish ambassador, that they were in any de- 
gree pacified. A convention of the nobles 
was now called in the king’s name, to be 
held at Stirling; but Athol, Argyle, and 
some of their associates, refused to attend, 
others of both factions appeared at the 
head of their armed retainers, and both 
parties were in such force, that an actual 
civil war would probably have been the 
result, but for the persuasions and remon- 
strances of Bowes. 
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Morton had now regained his ascendancy 
at court, and, though he was not restored to 
the regency (judging, probably, that it would 
be now more prudent to rule in the king’s 
name than in his own), it was evident that 
everything was done under his direction. 
One of the first steps was the appointment 
of a new council, in which he held the chief 
place ; and it was then resolved to send the 
commendator of Dunfermline as the young 
king’s ambassador, to thank Elizabeth for 
her past fayours, confirm the peace between 
the two countries, and propose a closer 
league for mutual defence and maintenance 
of religion. As Morton was unpopular in 
Edinburgh, and he feared to carry the 
young king there, a proclamation was is- 
sued, announcing that the parliament, which 
was to meet there in July, should be held 
at Stirling, “because,” as the proclamation 
stated, “his majesty was anxious to be pre- 
sent in person, and could not with propriety 
remove from his usual residence.” This 
announcement gave great offence to the 
citizens of Edinburgh ; for one of the causes 
of Morton’s unpopularity in the capital, was 
the continued absence of the court, which 
they considered as a slight upon their 
loyalty. They therefore joined loudly in 
the dissatisfaction of the lords, and rumours 
were actively circulated of sinister intentions 
ascribed to their opponents, such as that of 
carrying away the young king secretly into 
England, and of breaking the league with 
France, and selling the kingdom to Eliza- 
beth, who had become unpopular with the 
Edinburgh merchants, on account of the 
numerous English pirates who had recently 
infested the seas, and to whom they pre- 
tended that she gaye encouragement. To 
counteract such rumours, a few days before 
the meeting of parliament, the council at 
Stirling published a new proclamation, as- 
serting that it was the king’s own wish to 
remain where he was, that no design existed 
of interfering with the foreign relations as 
they then stood, and that the only object 
of calling the parliament was to pass such 
measures as should tend to the advance- 
ment of God’s word, the safety of the king’s 
person, and the prosperity of the kingdom. 

On the 16th of July, 1578, the parlia- 
ment was opened by the king in person, in 
the great hall of Stirling castle. The 
members had hardly taken their seats, 
when the earl of Montrose and lord Lindsay 
came forwards, and stated that they were 
sent by the two northern earls to protest 


| readiness to risk their lives on the rescue of 


against the legality of a parliament which 
was held in an armed fortress, occupied by 
a faction whose hostile feelings rendered it 
unsafe for them to attend. They were 
interrupted by Morton, who ordered the 
two nobles to take their seats, upon which 
Lindsay declared he should continue stand- 
ing until the king bade him be seated. The 
command was then repeated by James, and 
Lindsay obeyed. A sermon was then 
preached by the royal chaplain, and it was 
followed by a speech from Morton. The 
estates next proceeded to choose the lords 
of the articles. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, Lindsay again stood up, and pro- 
tested against the legality of the parliament, 
which led to an altercation between the 
aged lord and the ex-regent, to which a 
stop was put by the declaration of the 
young king—delivered, as some said, with 
evident reluctance, that whatever any might 
say to the contrary, it was a free parlia- 
ment, and would be held as such by all who 
loved his royal person. 

In spite of this public declaration, it was 
reported that the king, who had become 
early acquainted with dissimulation and de- 
ceit, had written a secret letter to the lords 
at Edinburgh, urging them to arm and res- 
cue him from Morton’s influence, and that 
this letter was carried to them by the earl 
of Montrose. It is certain that Montrose 
made his retreat hastily from Stirling, and 
hurrying to Edinburgh, gave such an account 
of the regent’s tyranny and insolence, that 
the citizens flew to arms, and declared their 


their young monarch. Lindsay was arrested 
in Stirling castle, when an order of privy 
council appeared the day after the meeting of 
parliament, commanding the two noblemen 
to confine themselves in their lodgings. The 
parliament itself proceeded without further 
interruption, and among its first acts were a 
confirmation of Morton’s resignation of the 
regency and the king’s acceptance of the 
government, and a full approval and dis- 
charge of all Morton’s acts during the pe- 
riod of his rule. A new council was named, 
in which not only were Morton’s friends 
predominant, but he himself was appointed 
its president. Thus Morton soon regained 
the full power which he had formerly held, 
wanting only the name of regent, but re- 
lieved from many of the difficulties which 
formerly beset him, by the responsibility 
which the king had been made to resume, 
Meanwhile the earls of Athol and Argyle 
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had assembled their vassals in arms, and, 
encouraged by the spirit already manifested 
by the citizens of Edinburgh, they marched 
into the capital, in spite of the earnest re- 
monstrances of Robert Bowes, who was there 
as the resident ambassador of England. The 
privy council in Stirling issued an order 
commanding the earls, under pain of being 
proclaimed rebels, to quit Edinburgh within 
four-and-twenty hours ; but this only led to a 
war of proclamations and declarations, until, 
on the 11th of August, the earls of Athol 
and Argyle marched out of Edinburgh at 
the head of a thousand men; and when they 
met their friends on the 13th at Falkirk, 
their place of muster, they presented an 
army of no less than seven thousand men. 
They carried before them a banner of blue 
sarcenet, with a picture on it representing a 
boy confined within a grated window. It 
was accompanied with the inscription, “ Li- 
berty I crave, and cannot it have!” with 
another declaring that the lords would die 
to set the young king free. Most of the 
men who composed this army were actuated 
by a deadly hatred to Morton. 

» He, however, had not been idle; and the 
earl of Augus, who had been appointed the 
king’s lieutenant-general, marched to en- 
counter his opponents with a nearly equal 
number of well-appointed soldiers, and some 
skirmishing had already taken place between 
their advanced parties, when Bowes inter- 
fered, and exerted himself in the name of his 
mistress to effect a reconciliation between 
them. In this he was, not without some dif- 
ficulty, successful. Morton, in the name of 
the king, declared that, to avoid the evils of 
civil war, he was content to act by Eliza- 
beth’s mediation, and he commanded the 
nobility on both sides to disband their 
forces. A sort of act of oblivion was passed 
with regard to the lords who had been op- 
posed to Morton; and, as a testimony of 
reconciliation, Argyle, Lindsay, and Mon- 
trose were added to the council. Eight lords 
were appointed to form a committee for the 
purpose of seeking the means of reconciling 
the nobility, and free access to the king’s 
presence was promised to all. An agree- 
ment was thus brought about, which satis- 
fied Morton’s opponents for the present, and 
left him in the full enjoyment of power. 

To effect this reconciliation, Elizabeth’s 
agents had-employed menaces as well as 
persuasions, and lord Hunsdon had taken 
an effectual method to keep the bor- 
derers =o by threatening to invade 


their lands if they joined the lords at Edin- 
burgh. “As I was coming hitherward,” 
lord Hunsdon wrote to the earl of Leicester 
on the 19th of August, “I received a letter 
from Mr. Bowes, of the great likelihood of 
their going together by the ears, having 
both their forces assembled to great num- 
bers; whereupon I wrote presently to him 
to let the lords of the king’s side understand 
of the queen’s majesty’s good favour towards 
them, and of her majesty’s intention for the 
preservation of the king in maintaining all 
those that took his part, as also that he 
should declare to the lord of Seaford, and 
sir James Hume, wardens of Teviotdale and 
the Merse, and to all the gentlemen in their 
company, which were a very great party on 
that side and most furiously bent against 
Morton, that if they did not presently re- 
tire with their forces, and be content to put 
their causes to the queen’s majesty, that I 
would presently set fire in their houses at 
their backs; which letter I perceive by Mr. 
Bowes came in good time, for as it did 
greatly encourage the king’s side, coming in 
the very instant of doing good, so did it 
make the other side yield sooner than they 
would have done. So as now the lords that 
were against the king, do seek to depend 
wholly upon her majesty, especially the 
wardens and gentlemen of Teviotdale and 
the Merse, insomuch as the king’s side do 
call them Englishmen, because they refer 
themselves and their causes to her majesty. 
Truly, my lord, if they had met together, 
it would have been so bloody a day as 
would not have been quenched in Scotland 
these many years, and only stayed by the 
great diligence and extreme travel of Mr. 
Bowes, who deserves great commendation 
for the same.” 

Morton was now all powerful, much to 
the satisfaction of Elizabeth, who looked 
upon him as the grand support of the Eng- 
lish interest in Scotland. In accordance 
with the recommendation of the recent par- 
liament, the commendator of Dunfermline 
was sent on an embassy to England, to in- 
form Elizabeth that James had taken the 
government into his own hands, to thank 
her for the favours she had_ shown him 
during his minority, and to propose a still 
closer alliance between the two kingdoms. 
This was done partly with a view to the suc- 
cession of the English crown, and Dunferm- 
line had private instructions to negotiate on 
another matter intimately connected with 
the question of the succession, The old 
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countess of Lennox, James’s grandmother, | tinacity that there were none. A strange 


had died lately, leaving a granddaughter by 
-her second son, well known in history by the 
name of Arabella Stuart. According to the 
English law at that time, an alien could not 
inherit, and Arabella, as English born, would 
have had a superior right; but it is evident 
that a decision of the right of inheritance to 
the property of the countess of Lennox would 
have been prejudicing, if not deciding, the 
_ right of succession to the English crown. To 
set aside the English heiress in the one case, 
would have been to set it aside in the other, 
while it was not the intention of Elizabeth 
either to acknowledge or to reject the claim 
of the Scottish prince. Dunfermline, it ap- 
pears, was to make a direct application on 
this subject, but Elizabeth avoided it by 
ordering the estates in question to be se- 
questered, and she returned a favourable 
answer to the public embassy, with the 
warmest expressions of regard for the young 
king of Scots. The policy of this proceed- 
ing is evident from the letters of Elizabeth’s 
ambassador, which show us that Scotland 
was in a very precarious state, and that 
France and Spain were closely watching for 
an opportunity to recover their influence 
there. 
The reconciliation between the lords was 
far from sincere, yet it lasted through the 
winter and the spring of the following year. 
Athol and Argyle, still jealous of Morton’s 
power, were known to be plotting against 
him at court; but in the April of 1579, the 
two northern earls were persuaded to lay 
aside their rancour, though with difficulty, 
and they were, in appearance at least, re- 
conciled in the king’s presence at Stirling. 
_ To celebrate this event Morton gave a great 
feast, at which the two parties met in friendly 
festivity. But immediately after the feast, the 
earl of Athol, the most powerful of the fac- 
tion opposed to Morton, was suddenly taken 
ill, and on the 25th of April he died in the 
earl of Montrose’s castle of Kincardine. 
The circumstances of Athol’s death were so 
remarkable, that a general suspicion arose 
that it had been caused by poison, and the 
friends of the deceased publicly charged the 
earl of Morton with the crime. It was or- 
dered that the body should be opened, and 
some of the first physicians and surgeons of 
the kingdom were employed to examine it. 
Their disagreement, however, left the ques- 
tion more uncertain than ever; some de- 
claring that there were evident marks of 
poison, while others asserted with equal per- 
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accident occurred at this examination, which 
helped to increase the general suspicion. 


Dr. Preston, one of the first medical men of | 


the day, was so positive of the absence of 
poisonous matter in the stomach, that, pro- 
voked by the contradiction of those who held 
a different opinion, he ventured to taste 
some of the contents, and he nearly lost his 
life by his temerity. This confirmed the be- 
lief of Athol’s friends that there had been 
foul play, and they met at Dunkeld on the 
3rd of May, to consult on the means of re- 
venge. It was there determined that the 
friends of the house of Athol should meet in 
Edinburgh on the 15th of May, and join in 
an energetic petition to the crown for justice 
against the murderer, if he might be dis- 
covered. 

At this time Morton was engaged in a 
great act of political vengeance, the destruc- 
tion of the powerful house of Hamilton. The 
Hamiltons had participated largely in all 
the great political crimes which had re- 
cently stained the Scottish annals; they 
were deeply implicated in the assassination 
of Darnley, and with them solely rested the 
criminality of the murders of the two re- 
gents, Murray and Lennox. For these and 
other reasons they were hated by the houses 
of Douglas and Mar, and it was not difficult 
to communicate to the young prince a simi- 
lar feeling towards those who were said to 
have assisted in effecting the death of his 
father. The earl-of Arran was, as has 
been already stated, the rightful head of 
the house of Hamilton, but he was hope- 
lessly insane, and the leaders of the Ham- 
iltons were his brother John Hamilton, 
commendator of Arbroath, commonly known 
as the lord of Arbroath, and the lord Claude 
Hamilton, commendator of Paisley. As they 
were excepted from the treaty of Perth, it 
was not considered necessary to obtain a 
judgment against them, and a commission 
was issued to the earls of Morton, Mar, and 
Eglinton, and to the lords Ruthven, Cath- 
cart, and Boyd, to effect their arrest. At 
the end of April Morton went to Dalkeith, 
Angus to Douglas, Lennox to Glasgow, 
while Ruthven was at Stirling, and these 
four lords had given secret orders for the 
assembling of their forces on the 8rd of May. 
On the Ist of May, royal letters were ad- 
dressed to the lord of Arbroath and the lord 
Claude, ordering them to produce their 
elder brother Arran before the king in court 
on the 20th. The two lords perceived the 
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snare which was laid for them, and fled. 
| Arbroath escaped, in the disguise of a sea- 
man, to England, and threw himself on the 
protection of Elizabeth; the lord Claude, 
after lurking some time in Scotland, was 
conveyed secretly to Flanders. On the 2nd 
of May a proclamation was issued for the 
arrest of the two fugitive lords, and next day 
Morton and his colleagues, having assembled 
their forces, marched against the castles of 
Hamilton (which was commanded by Arthur 
Hamilton of Merton) and Draffen (where 
the duchess of Chatelherault bad taken re- 
fuge with the earl of Arran.) The latter 
fortress was soon captured, the garrison 
having abandoned it in the night, and the 
duchess and her son were committed to the 
custody of captain Lamuire, a bitter enemy 
of their house. Hamilton castle was be- 
sieged by Morton and Angus in person, but 
Arthur Hamilton refused to surrender, unless 
he were assured of his life, and of pardon, 
for himself and the garrison, of all offences 
except the murder of the king and the two 
regents, which probably could not have been 
brought home to any of them. But these 
‘terms were scornfully rejected, and when at 
last they. were compelled to surrender un- 
conditionally, they were all carried prisoners 
to Stirling. Great efforts were made to 
save Arthur Hamilton’s life, but in vain ; for 


the earls of Mar and Buchan, Douglas of 
Lochleven, and others, were resolved on his 
destruction, and he was, with his compa- 
nions, hanged. Among them perished the 
brother of Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, the 
same who had held the stirrup for him when 
he mounted his horse to escape after having 
assassinated Murray. 

Thus was the first step taken towards the 
ruin of the Hamiltons, but the persecution 
did not stop here. At a convention of the 
nobility held at Stirling, it was determined 
to proceed against them in the next parlia- 
ment, on the charge of treason, with bills of 
attainder and consequent confiscation. The 
estates of the two fugitive lords were se- 
questered, the wife of the lord of Arbroath 
alone being permitted to retain her jointure 
as widow of the earl of Cassillis. Elizabeth, 
moved with sympathy for the misfortunes of | 
this great house, sent captain Arrington to 
Scotland to plead in their favour; but the 
animosity of the Scottish court was too great 
to be thus appeased, and, to ensure the en- 
tire confiscation of the Hamiltons, it was de- 
termined to proceed against the earl of Ar- 
ran on the plea that, although incapable of 
acting himself, he was answerable for those 
who acted in his name. A messenger was 
at the same time sent to England to ask 
Elizabeth to deliver up the lord of Arbroath. 


Durine the regency of Morton, his devoted 
attachment to England had been a check 
upon all hopes on the part of the king of 
France to regain his influence in Scotland ; 
but the arrival of the young king at an 
age when he might become accessible to 
individual influences, combined with his 
actual assumption of the government, was 
the signal for new intrigues to re-establish 
the French interest, and even Mary and 
her partisans began to conceive new hopes. 
The plan adopted for this purpose was 
worthy of the craft of the Guises. Esmé 
Stuart, the king’s first cousin (his father 
haying ne the brother of the late earl of 
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~ MONSIEUR D AUBIGNY ; NEW INTRIGUES TO RESTORE FRENCH INFLUENCE; MISSION OF ROBERT BOWES 
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Lennox), a young man equally attractive by 
his graceful appearance and manners, and 
by his accomplishments, held the estate of 
Aubigny in France, and was there known 
as Monsieur d’Aubigny. It was determined 
to send him to Scotland, under pretence 
of claiming the estates and title of Lennox, 
but really in the hope that he might gain 
favour with the young king, undermine the 
power of Morton, and regain the Scottish 
nobles to the French interests. Mary also, 
from her prison at Chatsworth, attempted 
to enter into direct communication with her 
son, by sending her secretary Nau into 
Scotland, with a letter and presents for 
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him. But she was unsuccessful through 
the obstinacy with which she persisted in 
refusing to acknowledge James under the 
title of king. Nau has left us an account 
of his embassy, in a letter written on his 
return to the French ambassador in Eng- 
land, Castelnau de Mauvissiére. Nau, on 
his arrival at Berwick, was informed that 
the form of the superscription to his letters 
would be an obstacle to his reception, but 
he proceeded on his journey, and went direct 
to Stirling. There he found the “ poor 
prince,” as he calls him, in such a state of 
subjection to his keepers, that he could not 
obtain from them permission to see his 
mother’s messenger. Next day, two of the 
courtiers visited Nau, and, to use his own 
expression, argued the matter very sophisti- 
cally with him, and he in return, urged that 
he might be admitted as coming from a 
mother to her son, without any question of 
titles. By his own account, Nau appears 
to have held a language and tone the very 
contrary of respectful towards those who, 
as he pretended, held an usurped power 
over the king, which he intimates that he 
did by the express command of his mistress, 
and we need not be surprised’ if in conse- 
quence he was himself treated rudely, and 
ordered to quit the court. 

This letter was written on the 6th of 
July, 1579; it was not till the 8th of Sep- 
tember, that Monsieur d’Aubigny arrived in 
Scotland, but his mission was planned more 
skilfully, and was therefore more successful. 
He was accompanied by a Monsieur Momber- 
neau, and Mr. Henry Ker, the first a lively 
gallant, who was skilful in all the sports 
in which the young king most delighted ; 
the other a subtle intriguer, who had been 
long known as a follower of d’Aubigny. 
D’Aubigny was a catholic, and it being 
generally suspected that he was a confi- 
dential emissary of the Guises, this visit 
excited great apprehensions in the kirk; 
but he had not been a week at the Scot- 
tish court, before he became a favourite 
with the king. The strong suspicion en- 
tertained by Elizabeth of this man’s real 
designs, and the report sent her from Scot- 
land, excited her alarm, and, under the out- 
ward pretext of pleading for mercy to be 
shown to the Hamiltons, captain Arrington 
had secret instructions to watch his conduct. 
After his retirn to Berwick, Arrington 
wrote a letter to lord Burghley on the 10th 
of October, in which he informed him that 


king, that he was “like to win special 
favour ;” that it was believed that he would 
obtain, not only eventually the earldom of 
Lennox, but a good share of the forfeited 
estates of the Hamiltons; that he had sent 
for his wife from France, as he intended to 
remain in Scotland during the winter ; that 
he lived at a great rate at court, and had 
many followers, who, no less than himself, 
were objects of jealousy and suspicion. 

A parliament had been called, and, as 
Morton was well aware of the mortification 
of the citizens of Edinburgh that the par- 
liament had of late been called at Stirling, 
he determined that this time it should be 
held in the capital. The joy of the citizens 
was great, and made them even overlook 
the ‘ostentation with which the king’s fa. 
vours were showered upon d’Aubigny. James 
would go nowhere without liim, and splen- 
did apartments were fitted up for him in the 
palace of Holyrood, adjoining those to be 
occupied by the king. The parliament as- 
sembled on the 20th of October, and when 
the king went to Edinburgh to be present 
to open it, the citizens received him with 
unusually splendid pageants. The city 
magistrates proceeded on foot and _bare- 
headed to meet the king at a short dis- 
tance outside the West Port, where he dis- 
mounted and stood under a stately canopy 
of purple velvet to receive them. The pa- 
geants began at the gate, within which was 
represented the two women contending for 
the child before Solomon, who had a nu- 
merous train of grotesquely-habited attend- 
ants. In the West Bow a large globe of 
polished brass was suspended from the arch 
of the old gate, which, as the king passed 
under it, opened artificially, and a child in 
the character of Cupid descended from it to 
his majesty’s feet, and presented him with 
the keys of the city. At the Tolbooth, 
Peace, Plenty, and Justice came forth, and 
addressed him severally in Latin, Greek, and 
the vulgar tongue; while Religion, in the 
character of a grave matron, after addressing 
him in Hebrew, conducted him into the 
High church. There he heard a sermon by 
Mr. Lawson, in which he was urged to sup- 
port and protect the reformed church. The 
king proceeded next to the Market Cross, 
where Bacchus, in painted garments, with a 
garland of flowers on his head, sat on a 
gilded hogshead, distributing goblets of wine, 
which ran from the fountains. At the East 
gate was figured the king’s nativity, and 
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from Fergus. All the windows were adorned 
with pictures or hung with tapestry, the 
streets were strewed with flowers, and the 
cannon of the castle continued to fire during 
the whole of the king’s progress, till he 
reached the palace. D’Aubigny was always 
at the king’s right hand. 
This parliament was occupied almost en- 
tirely with the attainder of the Hamiltons, 
and with the exaltation of d’Aubigny. The 
former were proclaimed traitors, and stripped 
of their estates, and the revenues of the 
rich abbacy of Arbroath were given to the 
king’s favourite, and at the same time he 
was promised the earldom of Lennox, which 
had been already given to the bishop of 
Caithness, who was to be compensated by 


| the grant of the earldom of March. Even 


this was not enough, and it was commonly 
rumoured that the earldom of Lennox was 
to be changed to a dukedom, and the office 
of grand chamberlain of Scotland was re- 
vived, in order to be conferred upon him. 
The rise of the young favourite soon 
brought him plenty of friends, and Argyle, 
with many of the principal nobility, began 
to ally themselves with him, and to enter 
into those bonds, or covenants, which had 
been the cause of so much mischief in Scot- 
land. It was commonly believed that some 
of them had been bought over to his inter- 
ests with money which had been supplied by 
the king of France. Morton, however, held 
aloof, and refused to bow to the new idol. 
He sought again to ally himself with the 
kirk, and he succeeded in spreading a feeling 
of suspicion and alarm, which was soon pro- 
It was 
remarked how, when d’Aubigny left France, 
he had been accompanied to Dieppe by the 
duke of Guise, who had been closeted with 
him for hours; and it was known that he had 
held consultations with the bishops of Glas- 
gow and Ross, whose intrigues to promote 
the interests of Romanism were notorious. 
The pulpit began again to resound with warn- 
ings of the dangers with which the kingdom 
was threatened through the undue favour 
with which papists were received at court. 
We. see enough in the dispatches of the 
French ambassador in England, and in other 
French correspondence of the time, to feel 
satisfied that these fears and suspicions 
were not unfounded, that Esmé Stuart was 
really an instrument of France and the po- 
pish party, and that his proceedings were 
looked upon by the French court with the 


utmost interest. In a dispatch to his royal 
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master, written from London on the 29th of 
October, M. de Mauvissiére informed him of 
the great progress which d’Aubigny had 
already made, and of the annoyance which 
his success had caused to the earl of Morton. 
He added, that it was certain he would be 
raised to the earldom of Lennox, and that it 
was believed he would be declared successor 
to the crown of Scotland in case James 
should die childless: “They say,” the am- 
bassador continues, “that this would be 
with a clause that he should embrace their 
religion: those who wish to reign must 
know how to dissimulate.” 

This doctrine, of the French statesman 
seemed in a fair way to be put in practice 
in Scotland. D’Aubigny saw that his re- 
ligion was in the way of his designs, and it 
was suddenly rumoured abroad that he was 
inclined to abjure the errors of popery and 
conform to the Scottish kirk. ‘The king 
himself, though but a boy, undertook the 
work of conversion, and not only furnished 
him with controversial writings in favour of 
the reformation, but took him to hear the 
sermons of the ministers, and procured one 
of them, Mr. David Lindsay, of Leith, to be 
his instructor. This proceeding had at once 
a wonderful effect in conciliating the clergy. 
On the 20th of February, 1580, Bowes wrote 
a letter to the earl of Leicester, in which he 
informed him how d’ Aubigny “ pretendeth 
to reform himself to that religion, and to 
the intent that both we, and also they may 
have good 
send for a French minister from London 
to instruct him, notwithstanding the great 
plenty of learned men and ministers there 
that have the French tongue and offer their 
labours to him. The ministers are much 
overtake? with conceit of his reformation; 
nevertheless they still persuade that he may 
broke (enjoy) no office there before he be re- 
formed indeed.” Still d’Aubigny affected to 
yield convietion gradually and slowly, and 
the ministers began to complain that his ad- 
vancement in the offices and dignities of the 
state, was much more rapid than the pro- 
gress of his religious reformation, or than 
was in conformity with the laws against the 
employment of papists. 

At this moment other intrigues were go- 
ing on, of a much more formidable kind, 
and they seemed to have been pushed for- 
ward with such precipitancy as to lead in 
the first attempts to failure, which rendered 
the actors more cautious for the future. One 
part of these intrigues was directed person- 
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ally against the earl of Morton. The king one 
day returned with unexpected haste from 
hunting, and it was whispered abroad that 
he had received information of a plot of the 
earl of Morton to surprise him and carry 
him off to Dalkeith. Others, to give a colour 
to this proceeding, added that his object was 
to deliver the young king to the queen of 
England. Morton declared at the council 
table that this imputation’ was utterly un- 
founded, and required to be informed from 
whom it originated, but in this he was not 
gratified. It was perhaps intended as a 
cover for a plot of the other party, in which 
people at this time very generally believed. 
Dumbarton castle was under the com- 
mand of the laird of Drumquhassel, a fav- 
ourer of the French interest. In the mid- 
dle of February, the young king left Edin- 
burgh on a progress into Fife and other 
parts of the kingdom, and it was said that 
he intended, much against the inclination 
of Morton and his friends, to visit Dumbar- 
ton. At the same time it was rumoured 
that d’Aubigny was to accompany the earl 
of Argyle to Glasgow. Neither of these 
designs, however, took effect, and the court 
established itself at Stirling. It was, how- 
ever, generally understood that the visit to 
Dumbarton was connected with a plot to 
take the king out of the custody of the earl of 
Mar, and some believed that if he had once 
reached that fortress, he would have been 
carried thence to France. Still it appears 
that the design was not given up, but that 
it was only delayed in consequence of the 
opposition of a part of the council. Things 
went on thus till the beginning of April, 
when secret intelligence was carried to the 
earl of Mar, that d’Aubigny and his faction 
had fixed on the night of the 10th to carry 
into effect their design, by surprising the 
king and carrying him off to Dumbarton, 
whence he was to be shipped immediately 
for France. Precautions were taken to pre- 
vent such an attempt from succeeding, and 
if the design did exist, it was laid aside. 

Such, however, was not the case with the 
intrigues against Morton, which were pur- 
sued with persevering animosity. Such of 
the nobility as were personally hostile to the 
ex-regent, joied warmly in the conspiracy, 
and it was whispered abroad that he was to 
be charged with complicity in the murder 
of the king’s father; and that sir James 
Balfour, who was now in France, was to fur- 
nish documents in proof of the charge. 


From the dispatches of Bowes, who was 
at his post in Berwick, it seems evident that 
there was a conspiracy, by d’Aubigny and 
his friends, to take the:king out of the cus- 
tody of the earl of Mar, although they now 
loudly proclaimed their innocence. “ Since 
the late trouble at Stirling,” Bowes writes 
to sir Francis Walsingham, on the 16th of 
April, “arising upon the suspicion that the 
earl of Mar and his friends there conceived 
that the earls of Lennox and Argyle, with 
their confederates, had in purpose to have 
drawn the king from his hands and custody 
to the castle of Dumbarton, as by Mr. Ar- 
rington is before and at large advertised to 
you, I find little other matter hitherto pur- 
sued or attempted thereon, other than that 
the lords and their friends thus charged do 
with great earnestness travel to acquit 
themselves of that practice; denying utterly 
to have purposed any such enterprise, or 
therein to have moved the king in any man- 
ner. Nevertheless, some of them stick not 
to confess, that it was advised and thought 
convenient to take some order, by resolution 
of the convention, to remove and discharge 
the earl of Mar from the possession and 
custody of the king’s person, being now 
come well near to the age of fourteen years, 
at which age the king, by their statutes and 
laws, ought to govern by himself; and at 
that convention to have changed both some 
of the council, especially such as were placed 
by the earl of Morton, and also divers of the 
officers and servants of the king’s house, and 
chiefly the treasurer, comptroller, and col- 
lector of the thirds of the church, who, they 
think, convert the king’s treasure in their 
several receipts more to their private gain 
than to the king’s honour or profit. And 
albeit that some lightly moved that, for the 
speedy execution hereof, the king might be 
persuaded to pass to Glasgow, and from 
thence to return to Edinburgh, to assemble 
his convention there for these purposes, yet 
that advice, touching this passage to Glas- 
gow, they say was by the most condemned. 
And by the more part it was thereon thought 
meet that the king, with all expedition, and 
with the strength of these together, should 
return from Stirling to Edinburgh, as a place 
most apt and favourable then to hold the 
convention there. ‘The other party are 
nothing satisfied herewith, affirming the 
king to have been moved to have ridden 
from Doune Monteth to Dumbarton. And 
it is very generally conceived and thought 
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that it was purposed, indeed, by some of 
them both, to have drawn the king to Dum- 
barton, and also within short time after to 
have conveyed him thence into France. 
Wherein, albeit right many and well affected 
be still persuaded that the same is true, yet 
few or none do pursue the matter, that now 
lieth smothering amongst them, and hath 
shaken them so loose, as some of the most 
experience and wisdom have written and 
think that the king still remaineth in dan- 
ger, the amity betwixt these two realms shall 
be in peril, and religion like to be over- 
thrown. Which matters they think are not 
so far proceeded as yet, but that they may 
be helped by her majesty, in case her 
highness please to employ timely remedy 
therein.” After giving some further details 
of the intrigues of the two parties, Bowes 
proceeds: “ In the diversity of these parties, 
standing thus in discord, and seeking each 
other’s fall and disgrace, I do hitherto hold 
them in good conceit and opinion of her 
majesty’s good will towards them, so long as 
they remain good instruments to do good 
offices for the maintenance of religion, and 
the common quietness in both realms in 
course accustomed. And, according to your 
late and former directions, I have put the 
earl of Morton in comfort of her majesty’s 
favour and support, which now he attendeth 
(waits) and looketh for with expedition ; 
otherwise it is written to me, that before 
some men be ready to enter to play, the 
game will be lost. What is meant hereby, 
and what is needful to be done in this trou- 
bled estate, I commend to grave considera- 
tion. What shall be now done,” adds Bowes, 
“for the remedy of these sores, I wholly 
commend to the judgment of the wise, wish- 
ing that, if it shall be found convenient to 
deal therein, that then some noble person- 
age may be timely employed for the best 
execution of the service, and that the old 
impediment sufficiently known to you may 
be removed.” 

That there was a desire on the part of the 
French king that the Scottish king should 
be carried over to France, there seems to be 
little room for doubting, and Elizabeth had 
received from her ambassador in that coun- 
try sufficiently strong warnings of a design 
to that effect to excite her alarm. On the 
day after the date of the foregoing letter, a 
dispatch, which must have passed it on the 
road, was addressed to Bowes by the English 


ministers, eine him to prepare for an 
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immediate mission to the Scottish court. 
Burghley and Walshingham, who signed this 
dispatch, give the following reasons for this 
mission. ‘ The queen’s majesty, foreseeing 
that the broils lately set abroad within the 
realm of Scotland may prove to some dan- 
gerous issue, if they be not speedily pre- 
vented, hath thought it very meet, as you 
may perceive by her highness’ own letters 
directed unto you, that you should forthwith 
make your repair into the said realm, and 
to do all good offices for the appeasing of 
the apparent troubles growing there. Where 
her majesty seemeth to be disposed that you 
shall continue for some good time, until you 
may by some apt means bring to pass the 
credit that d’Aubigny is lately grown into 
may be abased (brought down) ; for which 
purpose you shall receive further direction 
within a day or two. In the mean time her 
majesty, finding it very perilous that the two 
captains of Edinburgh and Dumbarton, be- 
ing the two principal forts of strength within 
that realm, should be at d’Aubigny’s de- 
votion (as she understandeth they are), would 
have you seek by all the means you may to 
recover and stay them to be at her direction ; 
considering that she doth not otherwise seek 
it than for the good of the king. And to 
that purpose her highness can be content to 
be at some reasonable charge. And, there- 
fore, her pleasure is, that of the surplusing 
of such money as remaineth in your hand of 
the assignment for that garrison in Berwick, 
you shall carry with you the sum of five 
hundred pounds, referring it to your dis- 
cretion so to employ the same as may be 
most for the advancement of her service. 
Wherein her highness thinketh that no part 
thereof can be better bestowed than that 
which shall be employed for the stay of the 
said captains, so that you may have some 
probability that they mean not to abuse her 
highness. And for that her majesty is se- 
cretly given to understand, as well by her 
ambassador out of France, as also otherwise, 
that they are there in daily expectation of 
the transporting of the young king of Scot- 
land into that realm, her pleasure is, if you 
think it may do good, that you should sig- 
nify so much unto him, and withal to advise 
him to beware, as well to be carried away by 
the advice of those who, to serve others’ turn, 
will perhaps forget the performance of that 
duty, that both nature and benefits received 
ought to bind them unto, as to leave the 
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the time of his minority, did with great pro- 
vidence and dutiful care preserve both his 
person and realm in quiet safety. And so, 
not doubting of your good discretion for 
the well performing of the present charge 
committed to you, we bid you heartily well 
to fare.” The two ministers add, in a post~ 
script, “ We think that the ministers there 
of the church in Scotland, which have credit 
and are wise, may do much to abase the 
credit of d’Aubigny, who surely in the end, 
if he prosper, shall be the instrument to 
overthrow the religion there, and for that 
purpose was directed thither by the house of 
Guise.” In another letter to Bowes, sent 
with} these dispatches, Walsingham desired 
him to expostulate privately with d’Aubigny 
himself, and endeavour to gain him over to 
moderate courses, while the English am- 
bassador was to assure Morton and _ his 
friends of Elizabeth’s sympathy. A letter 
from Elizabeth herself to d’ Aubigny followed 
the dispatches. 

The instructions given to Bowes on this 
occasion are of considerable importance to 
the full understanding of the part he acted 
in the events which followed. After stating 
that his grand object must be the abatement 
of the overgrown influence of the young 
king’s favourite, in which he was to consult 
and advise with Morton, Elizabeth told him 
he was first “to endeavour himself by all 
means possible to mediate and procure the 
earls of Argyle and Montrose, and others 
that seem now to join in with d’Aubigny, 
may be drawn from him. Especially we 
could wish that Montrose might be drawn 
thereto, being a man both wise and of a 
good execution. And for that,” continues 
Elizabeth, “we understand that the Humes 


-and the Kers are drawn, in respect of the 


mislike they have of the earl of Morton, to 
incline to d’ Aubigny, who, being men. of the 
greatest power upon the borders, may be 
made instruments to breed some breach 
of the present quietness between our two 


realms, we would have you travel earnestly 


in the compounding of the griefs between 
the said earl and them. And for the bring- 
ing to pass of these matters greatly import- 
ing our service, we can be content to bind 
unto us in devotion some of the chiefest in 
authority there, by bestowing of some yearly 
pensions upon them; wherein we mean to 
give further order, upon knowledge to be 
received from you who they are you think 
meet to be entertained with the said pen- 
sions. For our purpose is not to bestow the 


same but upon men of value, and such as 
are likely to do us service, and to remain 
altogether at our devotion. Among the 
rest, we think it convenient that Drum- 
quhassel, if he continue still captain of the 
castle of Dumbarton, and the master of Mar, 
be of this number; whom we, would have 
you to put in mind to continue constant in 
their vowed devotion towards us, as they 
shall not any time have just cause to repent 
them of the same; having already given or- 
der to the lord treasurer and to one of our 
principal secretaries to send you a certain 
sum to be bestowed upon them, according 
to such direction as you have received in 
that behalf. And in the pursuing of this 
matter, we think it very expedient that it be 
carried in such sort that d’Aubigny may 
conceive no suspicion or jealousy that our 
purpose is to abate his credit, for that it 
might provoke him to hasten the execution 
of these dangerous plots that are laid by him 
and his fautors, which we would be glad to 
stay and to prevent, and therefore think 
meet thé said d’Aubigny be rather enter- 
tained with fair speeches, according to such 
direction as by our order from one of our 
principal secretaries in that behalf you have 
received.” Bowes was next to address him- 
self to the king. ‘ And in consulting how 
to provide against any mischief that may 
be intended against us and our realms by 
Spain, for the common cause of religion, in 
which behalf you may say to the king from 
us, after rehearsal in general terms of the 
care we have always had of his well-doing 
and safety, that continuing still in the same 
good affection towards him, and having re- 
ceived credible advertisements that the king 
of Spain is not like to find any such diffi- 
culty in the enterprise of Portugal as may 
occasion him to stay his great preparation 
there, being jealous, as we have just cause, 
of his well-meaning, either towards us, or 
any other that embraceth true religion, 
especially now he hath such forces in a readi- 
ness, for that he professeth himself to be 
an open enemy unto all those that profess 
it, and an executioner of whatsoever shall 
be by the pope decreed against them, like 
as we have for our part put ourselves already 
in some strength to defend ourselves if the 
worst happen, and mean yet to provide 
better for our safety,—so, considering that 
the danger is common to both realms, in 
respect of the cause of religion, we cannot 
but motion it unto the king, that it will be 
very well we do for our common benefit, 
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work together in taking some good advice 
how and by what means we may best resist 
the malice of Spain, in case it break out 
against us. The like speeches you may 
also use unto the nobility, taking occasion 
thereupon to reconcile and unite them to- 
gether, as we have already given you in 
charge, by letting them understand how 
necessary it is for the service of the king, 
and public benefit of that realm, that in 
these dangerous times, wherein the cause of 
religion is of all sides shot at by the enemies 
of the same, they should remove all oc- 
casions of unkindness between themselves, 
and remain knit together for their better 
strength and safety.” ‘“ But unto the earl 
of Morton,” Elizabeth goes on to say, “ our 
pleasure is you shall plainly discover the 
cause of our sending you thither; signify- 
ing unto him in our name, that perceiving 
things to take so evil a course in that realm, 
and that the overthrow of him is daily prac- 
tised more and more, and so consequently 
of the king his master, for that there can- 
not be any good meant unto a prince by 
those that procure to remove from him his 
good and faithful servants and counsellors, 
we have directed you to require his advice 
how these mischiefs may be met withal, by 
diminishing d’Aubigny’s authority, and pro- 
curing that the two holds of that realm 
may be put in the hands of persons well 
affected and known to be favourers of the 
mutual amity between these two crowns. 
Referring it to your discretion to deal with 
-him in the opening of this matter, and 
requiring his advice therein, as to you shall 
seem best. And you may further assure 
him that, as we are careful to remove these 
imminent mischiefs for the benefit and 
safety of both crowns, so for his own par- 
ticular he may make assured reckoning of 
our lawful favour and countenance in his 
reasonable causes, when necessity shall re- 
quire.” 
When Bowes arrived in Edinburgh, he 
found things in a very precarious state. 
The lords of the different parties could no 
longer conceal’ their animosity towards 
each other, while they were looking for- 
ward, not without alarm, to a convention 
which had been summoned to meet at 
Edinburgh. The presence of an English 
ambassador at this moment caused no little 
. sensation, and the leaders of both parties 
hastened to put themselves in communica- 
tion with him, with an eye, no doubt, to 
their sii profits and advantages. Not 


only the master of Mar and the laird of | 
Drumquhassel (captains of the castles of | 
Edinburgh and Dumbarton,) but d’Aubigny 
himself, professed the utmost respect for, 
and devotion to the English queen, and 
they seem to have made no secret to Bowes 
of their design (which had been defeated) 
to effect a change in the government, 
though they denied all intention of-carrying 
the king away. The favourite had at this 
time been raised to the earldom of Lennox, 
aod it was even rumoured that he was soon 
to be made a duke. Although the master 
of Mar and Drumquhassel seemed both to 
lean strongly to the earl of Lennox, yet 
they showed no unwillingness to enter into 
the negotiation which Bowes was directed to 
open with them. “Thus,” says he, “ hav- 
ing in this sort renewed the bonds and~in- 
telligence betwixt them and me, and pre- 
pared them to be further devoted and bound 
to do all good offices in their power for her 
majesty, I have left them in these fair 
terms ; minding upon our next meeting to 
deal more inwardly with them, and never- 
theless to beware to give forth her majesty’s 
benevolence, without probability of good 
effects. In which behalf I humbly desire 
to be intrusted what sums I shall bestow 
particularly on either of them, and upon 
what articles, surety, and bonds. All 
which I shall endeavour, and am in good 
hope to effect, according to such especial 
direction as shall be therein given me.” 

On the 28th of April, Bowes went to Stir- 
ling, and had his audience of the king, who 
listened with apparent pleasure to his com- 
pliments, and promised to be ruled by Eliza- 
beth’s counsels. Bowes urged James to pro- 
mote unanimity and good feeling among his 
nobles; spoke of the commission ordered 
for the redress of border grievances; and 
finally touched upon the subject of the Ha- 
miltons, the pardon and recall of whom was 
one of the objects of his mission. In the 
latter, however, he seems from this first in- 
terview to have been convinced that he 
should not succeed, for not only was James 
bitterly prejudiced against them, but their 
lands had been given to his friends and fa- 
vourites, who were not likely to promote a 
measure by which they would be so much 
the losers. On this same day the earl of 
Morton, and after him the earl of Mar, had 
made a demand that they should be in- 
formed who were the authors of the injurious 
reports which had been recently raised 
against them, and this matter gave rise to a 
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long debate in the council, by no means of 
a conciliatory character. At length, how- 
ever, a declaration of Morton’s innocence 
was agreed to, and thus the examination of 
the matter was hindered. ‘“ After this was 
past,” Bowes goes on to tell us, “the lord 
Ochiltree stood up, showing that he had 
received letters from d’ Aubigny earl of Len- 
nox, to require him to make his purgation 
in his absence against such false rumours 
and tales as were devised against him; offer- 
ing that if any would charge the earl that 
he had conspired or gone about to persuade 
the king to pass to Glasgow or Dumbarton, 
or that he sought to carry him into France, 
or to any other place against the king’s good 
pleasure, or to his prejudice, that the earl 
would with his sword prove such person a 
liar, with other very hot words and chal- 
lenges; whereunto no answer made. In 
the end, by especial order and entreaty of 
the king, and to avoid further contentions 
in the trial of these causes, it was ordered 
that all these brutes (rumours) and reports 
should be accounted to be false and untrue, 
and from henceforth to be put in oblivion ; 
and that the noblemen touched by the same 
should therewith hold them contented, and 
one love and agree with another, as for the 
king’s service and common quiet appertain- 
eth. Thus this stir is now wrapped up in ash- 
es, with such discontentment as many think 
that it shall soon burst forth again with 
greater peril. 


| not to hear of any further mediation to be 
| made in the reconciliation of the noblemen; 


for he thinketh that this shall suffice, and 
that the further dealing therein shall renew 
the offences in such sort, as the griefs will 
not be so well quenched again.” 

Bowes subsequently had a long and pri- 
vate interview with Morton. “In long con- 
ference with the earl of Morton (in the night, 
by appointment, to avoid suspicion), I have 
at large signified her majesty’s pleasure ex- 


_ pressed in the second article of her highness’ 


instructions to me; persuading his continu- 
ance in that course wherein her majesty 


| would support and comfort him against his 


adversaries, that seek no less his disgrace, 
than the overthrow of religion and that gov- 
ernment. For this he yielded right hearty 
thanks to her majesty, offering very freely 
his devotion and service to maintain the 
amity and good quiet of both realms. And 
after long declaration of his own cause, and 
of the late suspicions conceived of the king’s 
being at tha Woman, he wished that good 
VoL. I. P 


Nevertheless, the king liketh | 


regard may be given to prevent the practices 
appearing, and which he thinketh have so 
far prevailed, as he doubteth much the.se- 
quel; and he cannot, he said, readily devise 
sufficient remedy. For he holdeth that 
@’Aubigny and that side have gotten such 
interest in the king, and drawn him to such 
liking and admiration of the glory of France 
and friendship to be had there, as the king 
doth begin not only to commend and be 
contented to hear the praises of France be- 
yond his accustomed’manner, but also to 
keep secret all things told or offered to him 
by that side, and oftentimes to discover to 
the side aforesaid the advices that he or the 
house of Mar do give unto him; a matter 
not only noted by the earl of Morton, but 
also seen and confirmed to me by Dunferm- 
line, clerk register, James Murray, and 
others of the king’s council and chamber, 
that think they have more cause to lament 
it, than power to amend it; holding the 
matter very difficult and dangerous, without 
her majesty’s seasonable aid. And when I 
pressed to know the remedy to be minis- 
tered by her majesty, he did for that pre- 
sent take time to advise, referring me to con- 
fer thereon with Dunfermline and others, 
which I have done; finding all things that 
the earl of Morton hath told me to be con- 
firmed by them, and that the excuse and 
sayings of the contrary part are both con- 
demned, and also by many apparent cir- 
cumstances proved so suspicious, as the 
matter is holden to remain still in peril, and 
that this smoke had a warm fire; but the 
arguments being so many and tedious, I do 
therefore omit to express them.” 

The extensive prevalence of venality at 
the Scottish court is seen by the sequel of 
this letter, After stating that it was under- 
stood that the king was to make a progress 
in Fife and the north-eastern part of the 
kingdom during the summer, Bowes con- 
tinues in the following words :—“ The surest 
remedy,” he says, “that Morton, Dunferm- 
line, and the rest can hitherto find, is to 
have always trusty councillors about the 
king, and a good guard for his person, to 
withstand all sudden surprise; for it is well 
seen that all these late matters were wrought 
with the king whilst there was no councillor 
of sufficient credit resident about him. But 
they allege that the king is not able to 
sustain the charges of such councillors and 
guard ; nor yet any councillor can be pleas- 
ed to t in court at his own expenses 
without relief, _Whereby it seemeth that 
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covertly they crave some aid and support of 
her majesty, and yet they have not hitherto 
directly dealt with me therein. Howbeit, 
by their private advice to myself, and by 
some speech let fall by the king, and signi- 
fying that he would send especial persons to 
confer with me for his own behoof, it seemeth 
to me that they mind to make some motion 
for her majesty’s relief and bounty towards 
the king; upon receipt whereof, I shall 
(according to mine instructions) both give 
them answer, and also recommend the same 
to her majesty’s knowledge and pleasure. 
In the meantime I am very dull to under- 
stand their meaning without more plain 
language. In conference of these they per- 
suade that it shall be no less dangerous than 
fruitless, to entertain any in this realm with 
pension, other than one especial person to 
be always resident in court with the king, 
for the ease of his expenses. But they think 
that if her majesty shall be pleased to be at 
any charge, it should be best bestowed on 
the king only ; whereby all the nobility and 
others might therein be bound to her high- 
ness in the king’s behalf, whom they dare 
not offend; and that her majesty should 
have such interest thereby in the person and 
estate of the king, and disposition of his 
“possessions for his most profit, as little mat- 
ter of importance might be done without 
her highness’ privity. And that then her 
majesty might place and commend to him 


such as shall be seen to her highness most. 


apt and serviceable for him. Moreover, be- 
ing myself careful to find the king’s own 
inclination and mind towards her majesty, 
and in these causes, I have therefore the 
longer deferred these presents, and attended 
opportunity, whereupon I have found that 
surely the king hitherto loveth and depend- 
eth on her majesty, above any other in the 
world.” 

The mutual suspicions which had arisen 
from the late plots were still far from abated, 
and Bowes found his mission a delicate and 
a difficult one. “ Albeit,” he writes on the 
10th of May, “great labour is taken to cover 
the secrecies purposed to have been prac- 
tised and put in execution at the king’s 
being at the castle of Doune Monteth (the 
depth of which plot was not nor yet is fully 
known to the confederates joining therein, 
other than to a few and chosen sort of 
them), yet such effects and circumstances 
“are opened, as well by the king’s own dis- 
covery, partly made before the whole coun- 


cil, and vig fully signified in council to 


myself, as also by some reports slipped out 
unawares from sundry of that fellowship, as 
it appeareth well that the reformation spoken 
of by the master of Mar and Drumquhassel, 
and certified in my last before this, should 
rather have sounded to an innovation of this 
state and government under the king, than 
any orderly amendment of the abuses that 
in some part are generally condemned. For 
it seemeth that a form of policy aud gov- 
ernment under the king should have been 
framed by the executioners of this alteration 
intended, and that some of the king’s coun- 
cil, his chamber, and household, should have 
been changed. In which exchange it is 
said that sir John Seaton, George Douglas, 
and other like favourites to the king’s mo- 
ther, and suspected persons in religion and 
to the king, should have been preferred and 
brought near to the king’s person. Some 
say that the earl of Morton should have 
been called by process super inqguirendis, and 
upon his appearing to have been committed 
to safe custody. And that the comptroller 
and collector of the thirds of the church, 
should have been charged with sudden reck- 
onings; and that for expedition, the sacri- 
fice of their bodies should have acquitted 
their accounts in their own persons. Fur- 
ther, that the house of Mar should have 
been removed from the king’s person, and 
more trusty keepers appointed to that charge, 
which new officers, entering in this manner, 
are thought to have foreseen and provided, 
good means for the safe-keeping of the king 
in place of surety, both against the power 
of these adversaries, and also from the force 
of England, in case her majesty would 
deal that way against them. What then 
should have ensued after these had been in 
full possession, I recommend to wise con- 
sideration, and such as know what is doing 
abroad; thinking that these matters little 
differ from my former intelligence. For 
the more certain understanding of some 
particularities herein, it is to be remembered 
that the king, in conference with the coun- 
cil in these matters, openly and of late 
acknowledged that the rest of the council 
then at Stirling should have been sent for, 
to have come to him to the Doune. And 
when some of them said that they should 
have found hard fare and lodgings there, 
the king said, ‘yea, hard enough for some 
of them.’ He said that there was no doubt 
that he should have gone further ; and that 
purpose was the same that was at Falkirk. 
All which he confirmed to syself in secret, 
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adding that by often persuasion he agreed 
to ride to the Doune, of purpose to reform 
sundry things that there should have been 
objected against divers persons. And being 
there, he was again moved to send for the 
council, to the intent the persons accused 
might. be there charged with these offences, 
and such reformation to be taken, as for 
that time should have been meet. Being 
done, he should have passed to Glasgow, to 
have there continued until further order 
had been established in all things. Where- 
in he affirmeth that this surprise and change 
should have been agreeable to the plot in- 
tended to have been executed at Falkirk ; 
he approveth that sir John Seaton had there 
above a dozen men in armour; notwith- 
standing that sundry of that fellowship do 
deny the same, against all truth indeed. 
He is very loth to tell me who dealt with 
him in particular, but yet he promiseth, 
upon opportunity and better leisure, to let 
me know perfectly all that he knoweth, and 


‘further that if any like matter shall be again 


offered to him, that he will timely and 
friendly reveal the same to her majesty. 
All whick he willed me to signify to her 
majesty, to satisfy her highness in that part 
of her majesty’s letter, desiring to under- 
stand his estate. Besides it is evident. that 
the earl of Lennox had written to the earl 
of Glencairn in the king’s name, and to 
many others of great credit, to come to the 
king at this time, and in their fensible 
array, and many of that company have 
directly confessed parts sufficient to prove 
these matters; which, notwithstanding, all 
these still stand to and denied. Although 
the brutes (rumours) rising hereon are sup- 
pressed in manner before certified, and that 
this enterprise intended is thus far dis- 
covered and defeated for the present; yet 
the way is left open for the second. And 
many good men in this court, and elsewhere, 
do greatly fear and much doubt that it shall 
be attempted with the next opportunity. 
And some others have said that the next 
wind will blow the chaff from the corn. 
The earl of Morton greatly distrusteth the 
sequel of these things, and hath little desire 
to come at court or deal in the state, being 
already departed from hence; he hath found 
great inconstancy in sundry of this council, 
and in whom he trasted, causing him to 
draw himself to more quietness. Neverthe- 
less he is contented to take his part in any 

lot to be devised for the entertainment of 
the amity, and removing of all impediments, 


wherein he will employ himself and his 
force. He will give timely advertisement 
to prevent all evils, and he will remain at 
court to stay inconveniences, so as his re- 
main there be not to his charges, which his 
decayed estate and lately put to extreme 
expenses (as it is affirmed) will not endure. 
The king hath had great misliking of the 
earl of Morton, and by seeret means I find 
that conceit is not altogether removed ; yet 
I have much recovered his opinion towards 
the earl, and I trust to increase it daily.” 
Bowes intimated at this time'that he had 
hopes of effecting a reconciliation between 
Argyle and Morton, which would be a 
damage to the influence of the earl of 
Lennox. The latter had now publicly con- 
formed to the protestant faith, and he had 
risen proportionally in credit with the minis- 
ters, “Lennox and his servant Hen 
Kerr,” writes Bowes, “that the other day 
were stiff papists, are now so earnest pro- 
testants, as they begin to creep into credit 
even with the ministers at Edinburgh, that 
have written in their commendations to the 
king’s ministers ; whom I have so thoroughly 
persuaded, as they have resolved to try the 
fruit of the religion of these two before they 
trust them, and to advise the other ministers 
to do the like. For the advancement’ 
whereof, I intend to return to Edinburgh 
to-morrow, to follow these and other causes 
to be done there. The court was at. this 
time so needy, that the king was driven to 
press Elizabeth, through her ambassador, 
for pecuniary assistance. This appears to 
have been partly the cause of his com- 
municativeness. “After the king had 
opened to me the sum of the former action 
and purposes at the Doune, in the manner 
before signified, and had declared his state 
to be then brought into better quietness and 
surety than lately it stood in, trusting that 
the same should be chiefly maintained and 
continued by her majesty’s good advice and 
relief, he entered to report the doings of 
Dunfermline and the comptroller with me, 
for proeuring her majesty’s answer in the 
cause recited; declaring an especial trust 
in her majesty, and wishing that her high- 
ness’ hounty might eome in this season, 
that might both relieve his need, and also 
be a mean that the same and other his 
revenues might be employed with her ad- 
vice for his profit. All which he delivered 
to my credit to be recommended to her ma- 
jesty, according to that part of his letter sent 
te her majesty. He declareth pa ready 
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to hearken and follow chiefly the advice of 
her majesty in all things. And presently 
(at present) the most of the nobility (es- 
pecially of the wisest,) are disposed to per- 
suade and hoid him to continue the same; 
nevertheless that there is another sort, that 
would draw him otherwise, and have great 
power to effect their desires by sleight, if 
they be not strongly withstood; which re- 
sistance I doubt not shall be found here, 
seeing most men seck their own advantage, 
and leave the king oftentimes with small 
counsel or company, to his peril, as at this 
present is done. For very few of the council 
are left with the king, and those that are 
here are of the meanest.” 

Although the ministers were ait first 
satisfied by Lennox’s conformity to the 
kirk, their alarm was again excited by re- 
ports that the favourite was in correspon- 
dence with the archbishop of Glasgow and 
the bishop of Ross, and by intelligence of 
designs against the reformed faith on the 
part of France and Spain. Their suspicions 
were again. proclaimed from the pulpit, and 
produced new demonstrations and profes- 
sions of his conversion on the part of the 
favourite. Meanwhile the reports of plots 
for changing the government continued to 
circulate and gain credit, and no doubt 
they were made easy of execution by the 
continued negligence of the council. ‘In 
this part,’ Bowes writes on the 16th of 
May, “I have travelled (iaboured) with the 
earl of Morton, Dunfermline, and divers 
others, accusing them in their oversight to 
leave the king so slenderly accompanied ; 
having at this present with him not one 
councillor, nor ary of the nobility, other- 
wise than those of Mar alone. And albeit 
upon mine importunacy they will send more 
company to the king, especially against 
the coming of Lennox to the court, yet 
I find them so doubtful of condition and 
disposition of the king, as the most part do 
choose and determine rather to behold 
things, and for their best safety to win and 
hold the king’s favour by yielding to the 
course of his own affection, than to offer 
themselves to the peril that the plain dis- 
‘suasion of the king from his pleasures, and 
open withstanding the councils and desires 
of his favourites and minions, may bring 
unto them. In which two last parts they 
think they can little prevail without her 
majesty’s especial support. And although 
I have comforted them herein, as far as I 
couid tholding myself within the warrant 


and bounds of mine instructions), yet I see 
them still stagger and stick hereat, until 
they might be made so sure of her majesty’s 
relief, as with boldness they might trust to 
that back and assistance, whereupon they 
would leave their former course, choser. for 
their most surety in manner aforesaid ; and 
then freely enter to oppose themselves openly 
against all suspect advisers and attempts; 
and with her majesty’s advice hold that 
way that shall be found best for the religion, 
the king, and the realms, and good amity 
betwixt the crowns. Moreover, searching 
also to feel their disposition in the desire 
of the best course to be taken for surety of 
these effects, I have gathered that it is 
holden most sure, that her majesty might 
be pleased with some bounty to entertain 
the king, to win an interest in him and in 
his estate, and therewithal to bind the no- 
bility and council to hearken to and follow 
her majesty’s advice in all things touching 
the king; and that her majesty’s said 
bounty might rather be shown by loan of a 
competent sum than by gift. For repay- 
ment whereof some noblemen, but especially 
merchants, should be bound, who should 
for their sureties prove that with the ad- 
vice of her majesty that sum and all the rest 
of the king’s revenues might be employed 
to the most profit of the king; a matter 
(some think) that would work great refor- 
mation in things far amiss, and with great 
contentment with all good men, stop the 
mouths of many that, finding fault with 
those open abuses, do seek thereby to 
welter (overthrow) and alter this estate. 
For the execution of her majesty’s good 
advice, and timely doing of all things about 
the king, that some chosen person be at- 
tending always in court, and work these 
good effects by his power, and with the 
assistance of his friends, that will by his 
own means join with him, without charge 
to her majesty, other than to the principal 
person alone thus to be chosen. And hay- 
ing gathered and found this form and plot 
to be best allowed by the most discreet 
that I have dealt withal, therefore I have 
thought it my duty to lay the same before 
you, to the intent you may behold their 
conceits, and upon good consideration, to 
dispose thereof, and direct me as shall be 
seen expedient.” 

There was a hope at this moment that 
the laird of Drumquhassel, who held the 
important fortress of Dumbarton, might be 
gained over to Morton’s party. Lennox, it 
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appears, wished to get Dumbarton castle 
into his own hands, and had privately ob- 
tained from the king a grant for that pur- 
pose. Dramquhassel, provoked at this pro- 
ceeding, laid his griefs before the English 
ambassador, and, whether this was his ob- 
ject in so doing or not, he seems to have 
obtained an instalment from Bowes of what 
was to be the purchase-money of his steady 
support of the English interest. Bowes also 
laboured diligently to effect a reconciliation 
between Morton and Angus, who had re- 
cently fallen into variance, as also between 
the earl last mentioned and the Kers. 
James was preparing for a progress towards 
the north, and his favourite, the earl of Len- 
nox, announced, much te the discontent of 
some of the ministers and council, his 
intention of accompanying him. New 
rumours of meditated changes in the gov- 
ernment were immediately heard and 
credited, and it was confidently stated that 
this coup-d’état was to take place soon after 
the commencement of the progress, when 
the king was suddenly to eall together a 
packed meeting of his nobility, and with 
their advice to proceed against the ob- 
noxious ministers. On this occasion, as 
before, a specious colouring was given to 
the design, by intimating that it was to be 
a measure of real reform in the govern- 
ment, and that its object was the security 
of church and state as then established. 
“Tt is pretended,” says Bowes, on the 17th 
of May, “that none suspected in religion, 
or known to be devoted to the French 
course, or practisers of the king’s mother, 
shall be placed near the king, or have grace 
as they push for; but that all things shall 
be done for the best service of the king, and 
for the inviolable preservation of the love 
and amity between her majesty and the 
king. And that her majesty’s advice shall 
be afterwards followed in all things touching 
the king’s safety, and government to be 
established. Albeit the other side do see, 
and are sufficiently warned hereof, yet I 
distrust their provident care and foresight 
to prevent the execution; wherein I shall 
do my whole endeavour to stay these troubled 
courses, and to bring the parties to more 
peaceable contentment.” In a dispatch of 
the 23rd of May, Bowes writes still more 
earnestly on this design. He had then 
communicated his apprehensions to the king 
himself. “Because I have seen sundry 
evident signs of the progress of the attempt 
intended for the alteration of this state, to 


have been enterprised according to my 
former and next before these; and that the 
same intelligence hath been confirmed unto 
me as well by some of credit, as also by the 
same person that before discovered it unto 
me, who hath required that I should give 
timely knowledge to her majesty thereof, for 
testimony of the performance of his duty, 
newly renewed and promised to her majesty; 
and for the seasonable prevention of the 
effect which he thinketh should bring no 
danger neither to the king nor state, nor 
yet to her majesty’s course here, wherein 
nevertheless, upon sight of my condemna- 
tion of that sort of dealing, he hath assured 
me of his travel to stop the matter so far as 
he can ;—therefore, for the last and surest 
remedy, I have returned to the king, finding 
them of opinion that this old practice, often- 
time pushed at and sought to be effected, is 
not yet clean given over with all men, how- 
beit (he said) good order is already taken to 
restrain, as well the motion to himself, as 
also the enterprise in deed, which things (he 
thought) no man durst take in hand without 
his assent should be given before thereunto. 
And albeit some had essayed to persuade 
him that force would be used for the re- 
tention of his ear and person, yet (he said) 
he knew sufficiently that none would pre- 
sume so far on their own strength, saying 
he could easily daunt any such person or 
purpose. Whereupon, for his better com- 
fort and encouragement, I offered to him 
right liberal aid and succour from her ma- 
jesty in any such case of necessity ; exhort- 
ing him that upon the appearance of any 
such matter, he would give her majesty 
timely and speedily intelligence, which he 
readily agreed to do, After, he entered 
into a frank discourse of all the particular 
doings at Doune Monteth (agreeing in 
effect so fully with my former, as there 
needeth no further repetition), and describ- 
ing the qualities and dispositions of the 
earls of Argyle, Lennox, and others (wherein 
I saw that his observations and judgments 
of them were grounded of good knowledge 
of their nature and actions), he showed that 
he himself (as it was true indeed) defeated 
the device at the Doune, by finding fault 
with the want of beds and other requisites, 
and by his hasty return to Stirling, for he 
considered (he said) that the matter was 
like to come to blood. And into whose 
hand soever he should fall, they might note 
in him such inconstancy, perjury, and false- 
hood, as should breed in them great distrust 
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of like effect to be found again in him. At 
length he seemed to affirm that some abuses 
about him did necessarily call for reforma- 
tion; but he allowed only the peaceable 
and orderly manner thereof by convention 
and due trial, concluding that he would not 
in any sort agree to any kind of sudden 
innovation of state, or surprise of the person 
of any. And he willed me to signify this 
promise to her majesty, which since the 
making thereof he hath sundry times re- 
newed, appearing always to be desirous of 
her majesty’s advice in all his great causes, 
and seeming very ready and willing to follow 
the same, for his most surety and benefit.” 

When Bowes addressed the earl of Len- 
nox on the same subject, he talked much in 
the same manner as the king, ‘“ He began 
to recount to me great disorders used by 
sundry about the king, especially in the 
abuse of his possessions and revenues, and 
chiefly in the abbot of Cambuskenneth, who 
(he said) had openly given forth that he 
and others should e their lives before 
they lost the possession of the king’s per- 
son. He doubted that to retain still the 
benefit of the king’s ear and person, and to 
avoid the reformation requisite, they meant 
to stop the king’s coming to Edinburgh after 
his progress, contrary to the king’s pleasure 
and the appointment resolved. And there- 
fore he pressed much for the reformation 
of these abuses. Nevertheless, upon mine 
opening of the inconvenience following the 
attempt of sudden alteration of the state by 
surprise or indirect manner, and in hope 
that her majesty would persuade timely 
reformation to be made by indifferent con- 
vention of the estates and peaceable means 
for the profit of the king and contentment 
of the nobility (wherein I put him in good 
comfort), he promised to oppose himself 
against, and to do his whole endeavour to 
stay the execution of any such disorderly 
enterprise ; resting therefore on the refor- 
mation to be advanced by her majesty’s 
good advice.” 

Morton remained still devoted to the in- 
terests of Elizabeth. “The earl of Morton 
remaineth ready to be employed as shall 
please her majesty to direct him for the 
king’s service and good amity betwixt the 
crowns. He attendeth (waiteth) and doth 
desire some certainty of her majesty’s reso- 
lution in the course her highness pleaseth 
to take, as well in the loose condition of 
that state, as also in the direction of his 


own services, to the intent he may thereon 
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dispose himself and his powers for the best 
advancement of the common welfare and 
quieiness, to her majesty’s good content- 
ment, or otherwise in season to provide for 
his own safety by such private means as be 
offered to him, and are touched in my 
former, Albeit he hath persuaded and 
sought her majesty’s relief to the king by 
gift or loan of money, yet. at this present it 
seemeth to him good that no hasty delivery 
thereof should be made; notwithstanding 
that the king should be entertained with 
the surety of the same in time of need, and 
for his good uses, to be made known to her 
highness.” Lennox and his friends were 
opposed to this subsidizing of the king by 
the queen of England; but in general the 
Scottish nobles seemed to be very willing to 
place themselves for a consideration ‘at her 
service. The greatest difficulty, however, 
was to reconcile them with one another, 
Their divisions and mutual animosities were 
literally the curse of the land; and Bowes 
declares that one great cause of the break- 
ing up of the party which might have 
withstood successfully the designs of the 
favourite, was the variance between Morton 
and Angus. 

The king was now setting out on his pro- 
gress, which was looked forward to with 
general anxiety, and the belief was almost 
universal, that it would not pass over with- 
out some great political change. Writing 
to secretary Walsingham, on the 3rd of June, 
Bowes says, “ By my joint letter to the lord 
treasurer and yourself, it will appear in what 
tickle condition the state in Scotland stand- 
eth; which, without her majesty’s speedy 
resolution, will be altered from the govern- 
ment and order presently established, for 
this change is continually pressed by mighty 
personages that none impeachment (hin- 
drance) or stop, other than the disagree- 
ment only of the king, who being a child, 
and both daily urged by them whom he 
chiefly loveth, and also left destitute of the 
aid, counsel, or company of them that should 
impugn it, is like to be at length overcome. 
And then these new officers, having won the 
possession of their policy, strained to their 
own wiils, and for their private advantage, 
will then declare what they and their con- 
federates are, whereby also the hidden prac- 
tices ye sufficiently discovered are like to get 
such entrance by drift of time and provision, 
as no little charge or light means can draw 
back. The case is not yet desperate, but 
that it may be relieved by seasonable medi- 
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cine, which must agree of necessity with the 
humour of the [patient] and of the workmen 
to be employed. And in that realm few or 
none will be found that will labour only for 
the public, and for it sustain any great pains, 
charges, and chiefly peril, without sight of 
their surety, and some particular profit. On 
which ground you see the earl of Morton 
standeth, and will not be called from it, 
especially in the dangerous condition and 
time wherein he is, so as he is to be satis- 


_ fied and repayed in reason, or else for his 
_ own safety (that indeed is presently in dan- 


er) he is like to step in so far as with honour 
he cannot come back.” ‘I need not there- 
fore,’ Bowes adds, “further move you to 
haste the resolution, for it will appear more 
sufficiently that that state cannot be holden 
longer in such terms as by your last you 
advised me to keep them in, by the counsel 
of other that so counselled you to direct me. 
Upon her majesty’s resolution for that realm, 
it shall be very good that her majesty know 
how greatly the king is delighted with great 
horses, and to be taught to ride by a skilful 
horseman; wherein the greatest of one or 
two ready and fair horses, with a rider, shall 
be more acceptable and of greater price to 
him than a great sumof money. And good 
words therewith may do good with the king, 
who is already won and devoted to her ma- 
jesty. Some good deed must be employed 
to satisfy Morton, and chiefly the sight of 
her majesty’s resolute purpose to stand fast 
and proceed in the course to be resolved ; 
wherewith also I wish that some favourable 
letters may be granted to Angus, Argyle, 
Montrose, Ruthven, and others, according 
to my former. And what I shall doI desire 
speedily to be directed, that I may there- 
after dispose myself, and the little that de- 


‘pends on me,” 


The anxiety of the ambassador, who had 
already complained of Morton’s backward- 
ness in acting a decided part, was now 
roused by that nobleman’s resolution not 
to accompany the king in his progress. 
“ Hearing lately that the earl of Morton 
had received a hurt in his left leg by the 
stroke of a horse, causing him thereby to 
stay his journey to the king in his progress, 
contrary to his former purpose, and doubt- 
ing thereon some sudden storm to be seen 
arising and likely to fall at court, or other 


| place in the realm, I did therefore send to 


learn his estate, and the doings at court 
and elsewhere. Whereupon I do under- 
stand that the earl hath stayed his journey 


aforesaid, partly by this accident chanced 
to him, but chiefly because it is now made 
known to the wiser sort that the king both 
thinketh himself in no surety at Stirling, or 
in the keeping of them that remain about 
him; and he nourisheth in his breast some 
hidden change in his company, to be put in 
execution within short time. And this 
being come to the earl of Morton’s know- 
ledge, he is persuaded that his presence in 
court shall drive him of necessity either to 
prevent and impugn such alteration, or else 
(to avoid greater inconvenience for some 
short space) to favour and assist the enter- 
prise. And because these two are so con- 
trarious in themselves that he cannot enter- 
tain the one but that he must in honour 
refuse the other, with determination to hold 
on in the way wherein he once entereth, 
and for that he dependeth so fully on her 
majesty’s resolution to be signified to him 
on such certainty as he and his friends may 
both boldly enter into the course that her 
majesty shall direct for the king’s safety 
and common quietness, and benefit of the 
realm, and also with assurance of good back- 
ing, proceed with her majesty’s privity and 
favour (wherein he showeth himself ready, 
according to my former)——therefore he 
purposeth to differ his choice and entrance 
into either of these two several courses, and. 
to absent himself from court until he may 
receive advertisement of her majesty’s plea- 
sure and resolution in those and the affairs 
of that nation. Concluding that if it shall 
please her majesty-to resolve favourably 
towards the king and welfare of the realm, 
and make him sure that he and his friends 
shall not be left, then he will pass to the 
court so soon as he may be able, and abide 
until he shall find such friends as shall be 
able to withstand all evil practices. And 
otherwise, if her majesty’s resolution be not 
to his expectation, as to leave them to them- 
selves, then he must insinuate himself by 
the best means he can into the king’s favour, 
and other familiars, making himself known 
to be no hinderer, but a furtherer of their 
matters. 'To the which way he may be 
driven by the necessity aforesaid, and so 
win time and avoid inconvenience for some 
short season; yet he mindeth notwithstand- 
ing never to consent to run on in the same 
with his good will, seeing it shall bring 
shortly great perils and troublesome effects. 
All which I have thought good to show at 
this length, and as near the words and 


substance received as I can. And albeit I 
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have travelled (laboured) to satisfy him with 
all the reasons and all the surety that I can 
make him, yet he still attendeth and de- 
sireth the resolution (in these and for the 
course to be determined therein), to be 
given by her majesty upon regard and view 


| of the state present ; earnestly praying that 
| he may have the same with expedition, 
' whereon now he and the cause wholly de- 


pend. By other intelligence I am informed, 


_ that, after twenty days or thereabouts, an 
_ alteration will be sought by some means; 
| and although the king will be loth to con- 
_ sent to the same, in respect of his promises 


lately made to myself, and to be signified to 
her majesty, yet he may happily (perhaps) 


| be persuaded that the order and form of the 
| change (varying little or nothing from his 
| promise) may with honour be executed for 


_ his profit. And because the sequel thereof is 


like to be dangerous, therefore I now often 
certify the probability and intention of the 
progress thereof, commending the same to 
your good consideration.” 

Such was the state of things in Scotland, 
when Bowes, who had been appointed one 
of the commissioners for the settling of 
border differences, and having, to use his 
own words, “ brought and settled all things 
in quietness in the realm, by the promise of 
the king and others, and seeing that his 
abode there could work no better effect than 
he might do from thence, before her ma- 
jesty’s resolution should be made known,” 
returned to his old post at Berwick. Thence, 
however, he kept a close watch on Scottish 
affairs, of which he was fully informed by 
his friends and agents. The king, though 
evidently possessing an intelligence beyond 
his age, was yet a mere instrument in the 
hands of those who had possession of him, 
and we have just seen the English ambas- 
sador talking of the fate of the kingdom as 
a thing depending on pleasing a child with 
playthings. Morton’s party was broken up, 
and he was well aware that the resolution 
he might take was to him, and perhaps to 
others of his friends, a question of life and 
death. They were, therefore, naturally un- 
willing to proceed too far without knowing 
the exact degree of support they could ex- 
pect from the queen of England ; and they 
had reason to know the cautious and hesi- 
tating character of Elizabeth’s interference. 
On the other hand, the new favourites at 
court seem to have been not yet sufficiently 
convinced of their own strength to act 


openly ms re and Bowes had done 


enough to make them desirous of not pro- 
voking too soon the resentment of the English 
queen. Moreover, Lennox was still afraid of 
the ministers of the kirk, for although he did 
everything in his power to persuade them of 
his sincere conversion to the protestant faith, 
they were jealous of his foreign connections, 
and above all, of his foreign correspondence. 
It was now generally known that he re- 
ceived frequent messages and letters from 
the bishop of Ross, who was in France, and 
it was rumoured that he had communica- 
tions also with Spain, or at least that he 
was made acquainted with the designs of 
that state against the protestant govern- 
ment of this island. Under these circum- 
stances it was probably considered prudent 
to advance gradually and cautiously, but it 
was soon seen that the designs of changes 
were not laid aside. On the 15th of June, 
Bowes wrote from Berwick—“ The king in 
his progress hath called and sworn to his 
secret council, the earls of Lennox, Angus, 
Athol, and Mar, all present at court; Len- 
nox was called, but not sworn, before, and 
now he beareth no little sway in the council 
and elsewhere. Sundry wise men think 
that the creation of these young councillors 
shall be the beginning of great effects; and 
that this progress, devised to avoid apparent 
inconvenience, shall hasten and draw on the 
execution of evils suspected. Wherein I am . 
by some warned and borne in hand that this 
addition and alteration in the council will 
shortly spread further, and work greater 
change amongst them. And some call on 
me for remedy and prevention, by her 
majesty’s means; which I commend wholly 
to her highness’ good pleasure and grave 
advice, whereon that cause and many good 
men wholly depend, wishing the seasonable 
coming of the same. The most wise and 
ancient of the council have a desire to with- 
draw themselves from court to rest, giving 
place to the young councillors and their 
friends.” 

During this time, the diplomatic corres- 
pondence of Castelnau de Mauvissiére (the 
French ambassador in London) shows the 
interest taken in Scottish affairs by the 
French king. From a letter of the king 
to his ambassador, written from Paris on 
the 29th of February, we learn that the 
earl of Lennox had made an attempt to 
convert the Scottish king to Romanism, 
before he declared his own willingness to 
be converted to the protestant church. On 
the 2nd of March, Mauvissiére represented 
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to his king the impossibility of opening any | 


direct communication with the Scottish 
court, so long as the title of king were im- 
prudently withheld from James. In a letter 
written nearly two months later, the ambas- 


sador states that d’Aubigny, who had just 
been creatéd earl of Lennox, was constrained 
to adopt the protestant religion, or relin- 
quish all hope of further advancement in his 
course of ambition. 


CHAPTER XII, 


LENNOX MADE GOVERNOR OF DUMBARTON CASTLE; HE IS ACCUSED BY QUEEN ELIZABETH ; DISGRACE, 
CONDEMNATION, AND EXECUTION OF THE EARL OF MORTON. 


Retyine upon the professions and promises 
of the Scottish nobles and courtiers, Eliza- 
beth now acted with her usual parsimony, 
and neglected to secure their services by the 
liberal employment of her money, while 
Lennox, convinced now that the full accom- 
plishment of his designs could not be effected 
at once, proceeded to assure himself by de- 
grees of the different elements of success. 
One of the first points was to secure in his 
own hands the possession of Dumbarton 
castle. 

In the mean while Morton hesitated be- 
tween openly opposing the favourite and 
employing all his force to overthrow him, 
or consulting his own safety by yielding to 
circumstances. ‘The first course was urged 
upon him by Elizabeth, who was well aware 
of the danger that lurked under the influence 
of Lennox, but she was backward in giving 
that absolute assurance of support which he 
required before venturing to declare himself. 
Hence, while the power of the favourite, who 
laboured eraftily in his progress to power to 
gain popularity with the boroughs and among 
the clergy, astonished everybody by the ra- 
pidity of its increase, Bowes, at his post at 
Berwick, was suddenly alarmed by the cau- 
tious manner in which Morton replied to 
the queen’s letters urging him to oppose 
himself to it. On the 19th of July, Bowes 
informed Walsingham that the earl was 
“exceedingly disquieted” with a letter he 
had then received from Elizabeth, and that 
he “had been tossed in such perplexity and 
doubtfulness as he could not hitherto resolve 
what to do therein.” He even expressed a 
suspicion that Elizabeth’s letter had ori- 
ginated in the advice of some one who was 
not his friend, and who wished to draw him 


ruin. It appears that Elizabeth had wished 
to throw the responsibility of the plan of 
operations against Lennox upon Morton 
himself, by asking him to form and start it; 
in reply to which he pretended that he had 
always avoided taking the start or lead in 
such matters, but that he had been “ rather 
the follower and executioner of good platts 
(designs) devised by other than himseif, that 
should be an instrument to execute the de- 
vice.” He had, he said, already given his 
advice through her ambassador, and what- 
ever course of proceeding she might decide 
upon would receive his support. 

In another of Bowes’ dispatches, ad- 
dressed to Burghley and Walsingham on the 
19th of July, Morton’s reasons for his he- 
sitation are given with more detail. “Since 
my former,” Bowes-writes, “I have sent two 
especial messengers, at several times, as well 
to understand the cause of the delay of the 
answer of the earl of Morton to her majesty’s 
late letter, as was purposed and promised to 
have been done, as also to persuade him to 
the performance of the same, according to 
the effect of her majesty’s letter aforesaid, 
wherein I do find him much troubled what 
to resolve in the same, appearing very de- 
sirous to satisfy her majesty with all good 
offices in his power; and yet he staggereth 
and is loth to set down or commend any 
platt to her majesty, thinking the same may 
turn many ways to his exceeding prejudice. 
In which behalf he marveleth, as he saith, 
to be thus pressed, seeing he hath ever fled 
to be the deviser of any platt ; and, never- 
theless, he hath always declared his readi- 
ness and consent to follow and advance such 
course as her majesty should set down for 
preservation of the amity and mutual profits 


into a course of action that might prove his | of both princes and realms, like as by my 
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quhassel, to surrender that important fortress 
into his hands. Drumquhassel appears to 
have been at least partially bought by Bowes, 
and he was now offended at the attempt to 
deprive him of his charge. He found means 
to evade the demand for the immediate de- 
livery of the castle, while he entered into 
secret communication with Bowes, and 
offered to act in the matter according to 
the advice and pleasure of Elizabeth. He 
declared, at the same time, his disgust at 
the “French courses” which he saw that 
the Scottish court was determined to pursue, 
and promised to co-operate in counteracting 
them. But the resolutions of James’s coun- 
cil were at this time changeable and uncer- 
tain, and those who guided them evidently 
hesitated in carrying all their designs into 
The council met at Edinburgh, but 
the king was not present; and it was stated 


that the objection to the king’s going to 
| Glasgow was so great, that the design of 
holding an assembly of the nobles there 


was laid aside. The principal matter which 
occupied the attention of the lords in Edin- 


| burgh was some recent outrages on the 


border, but the rumours of intended changes 
among the officers of state continued to be 
repeated and believed. Some stop appeared 
to have been put to the attempt at recon- 
ciliation between Lennox and Morton, and 
the latter again communicated confidentially 
with Bowes, and declared his willingness to 
join in whatever course Elizabeth might 
decide upon. Drumquhassel still evaded 
the demand to deliver up the castle of Dum- 
barton to Lennox, and waited for the result 
of his communications with Bowes, when 
one day, towards the end of August, the 
gates of Edinburgh were suddenly closed by 
order of the favourite, who gave-directions 
for his arrest. Drumquhassel, who was in 
the capital, and had not been able to make 
his escape, was soon taken, and he was not 
liberated until he had been compelled to 
enter into a bond for the immediate sur- 
render of the castle. The cause of this 
violent proceeding was said to have been 
the interception by Lennox of a portion of 
ae correspondence with Eng- 
and. 

The first news of the grant of the cus- 
tody of Dumbarton castle to the earl of 
Lennox alarmed Elizabeth, and she imme- 
diately resolved to send Bowes, in company 
with the lord Scrope, to the Scottish court 
to expostulate against it, and to deliver some 
grave — against the favourite. The 

4d 


nature of Bowes’s mission will be best under- 
stood by the instructions he received from 
Walsingham, which were dated on the 31st 
of August. He was told that Elizabeth’s 
“pleasure is, that you should forthwith with 
ali speed make your repair into Scotland to 
the king, and in the presence of his council, 
requiring that the earl of Lennox may be 
excluded, for that you are to deliver some 
matter that particularly doth touch him, 
you shall let him understand that her 
majesty coming to the knowledge of a 
practice lately put in execution for the 
delivery of the castle of Dumbarton into 
the hands of the earl of Lennox, could 
not for the goodwill she beareth him but 
advertise him of the design thereof. And 
to pray him, that in a matter so greatly 
importing both the state of religion and 
the safety of his realm (whereirl, for many 
weighty respects, she cannot herself but 
have a great interest), he will not so much 
respect the bond of natural kindred as 
the performance and continuancy of so 
weighty causes; for, as nature may lead 
him to the one, so the duty he oweth to 
God, and the care he ought to have of his 
crown and state, ought to draw him to 
the other. And so much the rather, for 
that it is well known, as by secret and 
true advertisements her majesty is given 
to understand, howsoever the practices be 
kept masked for awhile, whereby she hath 
the more cause to give credit by the sequel 
of the proceeding, that the said earl is a 
professed enemy of the gospel, and vehe- 
mently suspected that he is dispensed withal 
by the pope to dissemble by an external 
show of religion to work his great pur- 
poses for the overthrow of religion, and a 
man especially chosen by the French, stand- 
ing wholly at their devotion (as by the 
revenues and livings he enjoyeth and re- 
ceiveth from them he is part bound), to 
bring in that nation, to the utter over- 
throw of that state and disquiet of this 
realm, a matter easily to be discovered by 
former practices to be their meaning, which 
by like dealings had taken place, if to her 
majesty’s great charges they had not been 
impeached and stayed. And to believe it 
to be so she is the rather induced (as her 
pleasure is you should let him understand), 
by the report her majesty hath received, 
if it be true, that the conferring of the 
charge upon him proceed rather of a suit 
of his own than of any disposition in the 
king, which cannot but be thought so much 
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the more strange, for that he requested it 
but for a year, and for that he pressed so 
greatly the present delivery and immediate 
possession of it. For this kind of dealing 
argueth manifestly some secret practice that 
standeth upon a pinch to be executed, for 
the compassing whereof so short a time 
may suffice, and so the grant of one year 
get him in the end a better title, and work 
the king that end that shall not be able 
afterwards either to be remedied at all, or 
very hardly, and not without great loss to 
his crown and state. And, therefore, her 
majesty, seeing apparently that the earl’s 
repair into that realm, whatsoever pretence 
or show of jove he maketh in respect of 
kindred, was io overthrow the religion (as 
may easily be gathered by the choice he 
made of H. Kerr, a professed enemy to 
the religion, and an especial executor and 
furtherer of such plots and practices as 
have been devised by the bishop of Ross, 
at his being at Rome and in Spain), she 
cannot but advise him to beware that he 
be not made unwittingly an instrument to 
advance the said plots himself by delivering 
the ports of his realm into their hands; 
wherein she doth marvel greatly that the 
lords and other of his council, who by 
former experience have seen (and that not 
many years past), what hath been intended 
by the French against that realm in respect 
of religion, should give their assent to the 
delivery of the said castle unto the earl, 
being by birth a Frenchman, and in reli- 
gion corrupt (whatsoever he outwardly pro- 
fesseth), and therefore she cannot but advise 
them, as they tender the king’s safety, to 
look more substantialiy to the matter, and 
not to be called away either by kindred or 
faction in respect of particular quarrels as 
to suffer the king, their sovereign, to be 
so abused, whose lack of experience and 
tender years cannot be able as yet to dis- 
cern the bottom of such kind of fetches 
and devices. And in case you shall find 
that either before your arrival the castle 
be delivered, and that, notwithstanding that 
advices given to the king and council in her 
majesty’s name, there shall be no order 
taken for the stay of the delivery thereof, 
then would her majesty you confer with the 
earl of Morton, and other the enemies to 
the earl of Lennox, how this matter may 
be helped, either by laying violent hands 
on the said earl and his principal associates, 
in case no other more temperate course 


by some other way that by him shall be 
thought meet, wherein her majesty willeth 
you to assure them that they shall not lack 
any assistance she can give them. For 
which purpose the lord governor of Ber- 
wick is appointed presently to repair to 
his charge, with ample instruction and ex- 
press commandment to yield any assistance 
that shall be by them required. Besides 
these directions, her majesty leaveth you 
to your own good consideration to use the 
means you can devise for the prevention 
of the mischief that may ensue, either by 
the delivery of the castle, or the intended 
change of the officers, as is contained in 
your last letters.” 

A few hours’ reflection was enough to 
modify Elizabeth’s resolution, and the day 
after the date of the foregoing dispatch 
another messenger was sent to Bowes, with 
supplementary instructions, informing him 
that— Her majesty entered into considera- 
tion of her last dispatch, her pleasure is, 
that you should be willed to hold the way 
of persuasion, and to forbear to enter into 
conference with any of them of any force 
to be used, or promise of assistance from 
her majesty, until such time as she shall 
be advertised by you from thence of the 
necessity thereof, and that no way of safety 
for the preventing of the intended practices 
by Lennox and that faction can otherwise 
be wrought; for it is thought that, if there 
should be offer made them of assistance at 
the first, it would be a great drawing of 
them on to enter into a civil war, which, 
the condition of the Scotch nature con- 
sidered, they are over hasty to undertake, 
for that disposition they have to work their 
revenge; a matter that would be avoided, 
if by any other means it might be com- 
passed. Again, it may be feared that, if 
any violence should be begun, the faction 
would seize themselves of the person of 
the king and carry him to Dumbarton; 
from whence they might either convey him 
into France, or (fortifying themselves) they 
call in foreign aid to his aid, upon pretence 
of necessary assistance against this violence 
offered; which is a point so full of incon- 
venience as it should be met withal or pre- 
vented by all means possible. This course, 
therefore, her highness’ pleasure is, you 
should follow, and not deal otherwise touch- 
ing the last part of that direction I sent 
you.” In a postscript to this dispatch, 
which was written on the first of Decem- 


may be found for the remedy thereof, or | ber, Walsingham adds the following private 
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remark of his own. “ You may perceive by 
this last resolution, in revoking some part 
of the former direction, how uncertain we 
are in the course of our doings. If I do 
not mistake it, the diseases of that realm 
would have no delayed remedies; whilst 
you advertise hither what were fit to be 
done, the opportunity of doing it may be 
lost. Besides some other causes, the un- 
certainty of our proceedings is not the least 
cause to stay me from assenting to that 
which the earl Morton desireth. I am 
afraid ‘that our wunthankfulness towards 
God (which injustice is to receive some 
severe punishment), will not suffer us to 
put off by timely prevention, the approach- 
ing mischief that hastens towards us, while 
I fear to receive their beginning from 
thence; nam ab aquilone nil nisi malum. 
Be not too hasty to promise much from 
hence, for we take no care to perform. 
I fear Drumquhassel was taken by his 
own assent. The man hath more wit than 
honesty. I suppose the letters intercepted 
(if any such were), came from sir Francis 
Russell.” 

The uncertainty of Elizabeth’s resolutions 
was indeed so well known to the Scottish 
leaders on ‘both sides, that they neither 
alarmed those who were opposed to her, nor 
encouraged her friends, so much as formerly, 
and Lennox no doubt reckoned on encoun- 
tering nothing [more than her usual vacilla- 
ting policy. The last mentioned mission 
from Walsingham to Bowes, was soon fol- 
lowed by another, announcing Elizabeth’s 
determination not to send the lord Scrope 
into Scotland, and couched in a tone almost 
more angry than the preceding. Bowes was 
informed that, “Her majesty, for the satis- 
faction of the king and the rest of the lords 
of that realm, would have you let him un- 
derstand that the strange course he is now 
entered into by the delivering of Dumbarton 
into the hands of a subject of another prince, 
and that affecteth not the amity with this 
crown, by whose advice it seemeth he is al- 
together directed in the whole course of his 
government, and those neglected that in 
the time of his minority did preserve the 
realm in peace and his person in surety, 
doth give her majesty just cause to doubt 
what account she may make of his friend- 
ship and affection towards her; and there- 
fore hath thought good to stay the sending 
of the lord Scrope until such time as she 
may hear from him, assuring him that in 
case she B64 find him inclinable to follow 


her advice, whose princely and motherly 
care had always of him and his realm, showed 
by sundry effects, doth justly challenge the 
interest in him, he shall find her highness 
most ready to persevere in the continuance 
of her former care and love towards him ; on 
the other side, and if by the persuasion of him 
that under colour of the kindred seeketh 
rather his own greatness than his surety, 
she shall find him so carried away with his 
counsels, as he shall neglect her advice, she 
will then take another course, and moved 
through his ingratitude, that will work him 
more prejudice than his young years can yet 
take into. And in case he shall reply, as it 
is likely he will, that Lennox is his nearest 
kinsman, and therefore he cannot but repose 
trust in him, her majesty would have you 
let him understand that if kindred be a thing 
he so greatly weigheth, then, if he look 
rightly into the matter, he shall see that 
there is no kindred that he ought to prefer 
before hers, who by effects hath always 
showed such fair and true fruit of love to- 
wards him, as that nature could not work 
greater in those that were tied in the nearest 
degree of kindred unto him. Besides her 
quality and means to do him either good or 
harm, if they be well weighed, may give him 
just cause to prefer the kindred of a queen 
of England before an earl of Lennox. And 
if it be true, as hath been reported, that he 
affecteth to be second person, she would 
have you then let him understand that there 
is more cause he should fear his ambition 
than to comfort or delight his affection, 
whatsoever outward show of love he bear- 
eth.” The threat here implied relates ap- 
parently to the succession to the English 
crown. 

Bowes arrived in Edinburgh on the 8th 
of September, and he found there many of 
the king’s council assembled, but they were 
mostly creatures of the earl of Lennox, who 
“stood so high in the king’s favour and 
strong in council, as few or none would 
openly withstand anything that he would 
have forward.” The few who were secretly 
hostile to his power, were conscious of their 
own weakness and inability to effect any- 
thing by force, and were distrustful of Eliza- 
beth’s promises. The ambassador thought 
it prudent at first not to enter into open 
communication with Morton, On the se- 
cond day after his arrival, he was admitted 
to the king’s presence, and presented Eliza- 
beth’s letters of credence. James received 
him with every demonstration of friendship 
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for Elizabeth, declared his thankfulness to- 
_ wards her and his readiness to act by her 
councils, and promised not to make the 
changes in his court and ministry which had 
been meditated. Monday the 12th of Sep- 
tember was appointed for receiving the am- 
bassador to state the objects of his mission 
to the council. When Bowes presented him- 
self at the palace on that day, he found the 
earls of Morton, Angus, Argyle, Lennox, 
Athol, Eglinton, Montrose, and Rothes, the 
lords Ruthven, Lindsay, Herries, and Cath- 
cart, the abbots or commendators of Dun- 
fermline, St. Combe, and Newbottle, and 


the clerk of the register, assembled in the. 


| council chamber. It having been announced 
to Bowes that the council would receive 
him, “I prayed,” he says, (for the proceed- 
ings will be best told in his own words), 
* that the earl of Lennox might be excluded, 
for that I had to deliver some matter that 
particularly touched him; which being pro- 
poned in council, Lennox sitting there, they 
sent the laird of Cleish to me, to understand 
whether I was a messenger or an ambas- 
sador; wherein I referred them to the view 
of her majesty’s own letters to the king, 
expressing the cause and manner of my sev- 
eral dispatches to him now and before. And 
finding the mark they shot at, I said that 
by those letters they should find me sent in 
embassy. Soon after, the abbot of St. Combe, 
wholly devoted to Lennox, and the lord of 
Catheart, depending on the earl of Morton, 
were sent to me, declaring that the king and 
council find it not meet, nor standing with 
their accustomed order, to remove any no- 
bleman from his seat m council before suf- 
ficient matter should be opened against him. 
Whereupon I answered that her majesty 
having directed me to make this request, I 
have therefore done the same, and further 
have shewn particular and sufficient cause 
for the king’s welfare and advantage for 
Lennox’s removal, besides many other res- 
sake more meet to be thankfully remem- 
dered by them than presently mentioned by 
me. Then they demanded whether I had 
direction in writing. After I had found 
fault with this kind of dealing, I said that, 
to remoye all seruple, I had direction in 
writing on that part. ain they signified 
to me that the king and council would see 
my direction in writing before they removed 
Lennox; and asked whether it was under 
her majesty’s hand or no. I denied to show 
that to the whole council, especially whilst 
Lennox was present; nevertheless, for the 


king’s pleasure, I would let him and such 
convenient number he should choose, see 
that part of mine instructions. And to the 
other part of their demand, there needed 
none answer. This offer was also rejected, 
with signification to me that except I would 
show my direction in writing to the king 
and whole council there sitting, I should not 
be heard. Still I denied to show it in that - 
manner, and likewise I refused to deliver 
my message before Lennox and that assem- 
bly that would hear me with such a pre- 
judgment, and had so little regard to her 
majesty’s reasonable request ; without satis- 
faction whereof I would not proceed further 
with them ; praying their determinate reso- 
lution to be given me, that I might send 
the same to her majesty, and dispose myself 
accordingly. At length they brought me 
answer that the king and council would 
consider and advise further on that matter, 
and within short time give me understand- 
ing of their conclusion. With this I de- 
parted, declaring myself nothing contented. 
And now I attend new day and warning, 
resting uncertain whether I shall be heard 
or no, unless I shall either show to Lennox 
and the rest my said direction written, or 
else deliver mine errand in the presence of. 
Lennox, contrary to her majesty’s pleasure, 
And being determined to agree to neither 
of these, before I shall be otherwise com- 
manded by her majesty, I have therefore 
thought good to signify these with speed, 
and humbly to pray speedy direction as well 
in these as also in alk other matters here of 
such weight and difficulty.” 

“ The fire,’ Bowes continues in this dis- 
patch, “beginneth to rage mightily, and 
according to that I suspected and certified 
before by my former to you. For the 
quenching whereof, I find little remedy at 
this present, other than at the king’s own 
hands; which, in the condition of his young 
years and strong affection to Lennox, may 
be thought very doubtful. And the power 
of others willing to relieve the matter 
scarcely sufficeth at this time to do the same 
without manifest peril to them. Therefore 
I have thought it expedient, for the holding 
of all things in even balance and quietness, 
to travel and persuade that, first, in the de- 
liberation at resolutions of these warm 
causes, the answer and order to be given 
thereon may be so agreeable as can be 
wrought to her majesty’s expressed desire 
tending simply to the preservation and ben- 
efit of religion, the king, and common peace; 
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or else upon difficulty seen to compass so 
much, as I much distrust the same, that 
then, for the next the matter may be refer- 
red to the further consideration of the king 
avd a more convenient convention and num- 
ber of the nobility and council, to the in- 
tent, as I purpose and think meet, that 
better effects may be produced by a more 
indifferent assembly to be gathered within 
short time. And that in the mean season 
the eyes of the noblemen and councillors 
may be unsiled (uncovered), to behold the 
dangers and mischiefs approaching, and such 
other good works may be effected as shall 
be seen expedient. In which part likewise 
I humbly pray speedy direction.” With 
regard to the proceedings at the council, 
Bowes adds, “ Dunfermline did first per- 
suade that Lennox should sit still, and was 
very forward to do all things to Lennox’s 
contentment; to whom he now coucheth 
with all lowliness. Morton still was silent 
until the king pressed him to speak, whereon 
he advised first to know whether that I had 
direction to pray that Lennox might be re- 
moved; and upon return of mine answer, 
he thought it sufficient, persuading the king 
to further consideration on the next day, 
and concluding that it was an evil course to 
fall off with the queen of England for rising 
of a man from council, and before any mat- 
ter opened. Since this time he hath dealt 
with the king apart; howbeit the matter 
still resteth doubtful. Because at my mect- 
ing with Lennox, following the king, I with- 
drew myself and wonted countenance from 
him; therefore himself, the lord Herries, 
and other his friends, gathering that her 
majesty had conceived an evil opinion of 
him, doubted that I was sent to charge 
him with some great matter, imagining 
others than I had in charge. Whereupon 
the lords Ruthven, Lindsay, Herries, New- 
bottle, St. Combe, sir James Hume, Cess- 
ford, and other friends of Lennox, assem- 
bled in council with him, and thereon con- 
cluded to stand fast together, and in case I 
should charge or bost him in her majesty’s 
name, that it should be turned again over 
the board to me. And to shoulder this 
matter, they resolved to persuade the king 
to appoint the earl of Angus his lieutenant 
immediately ; trusting thereby to win An- 
gus and his friends to join directly with 
them. And for that purpose some of them 
assayed Angus with many fair words; but 
he, being both wise of himself, and also well 
advised vn by some means to take the 


counsel of his known friends, he is not hasty 
to undertake the charge. Upon the sight 
of this kind of treaty towards me, sundry 
light persons, and yet oftentimes heard by 
the king and some noblemen, showed their 
readiness to cast off with her majesty, think- 
ing the time very apt to win more profitable 
friends. And doubting that these passions 
should continue for some time, and perhaps 
come to the hearing of loose borderers, that 
readily would thereon enter into sudden 
outrage and attempt, therefore I thought it 
meet to give some warning to all her majes- 
ty’s wardens, to give the better regard and 
prevent the evil, trusting that timely pro- 
vision shall be given in that behalf.” 

In this position of affairs, the king sent 
for Bowes on the following day, and urged 
him to lay aside his scruples, and allow 
Lennox to be present at the meeting of the 
council, when he brought his charges against 
him, stating that the earl “freely offered 
not only to answer and purge himself be- 
fore the king and council, in any cause to 
be objected against him for religion, the 
person and state of the king, and the amity 
with her majesty, but also to abide trial of the 
same before her majesty, and upon manifest 
conviction, to endure due punishment with 
perpetual dishonour.”” Bowes, however, de- 
clared that it was not within the limits of 
his commission to depart from his queen’s 
instructions on this point; and he justi- 
fied the course which she had ordered 
him to pursue. “In which respects (and 
because the request proceeded from her 
majesty having in some degree interest in 
the cause in hand), the denial of it should 
first deceive her majesty’s expectation, and 
next declare the will and purpose of the 
earl of Lennox prevailing above the just 
desire of her majesty, a matter offering 
great signs of unthankfulness:and some dis- 
honour to her highness; and recounting to 
him the greatness of her majesty’s benefits 
bestowed, and hereafter to be conferred on 
him, I persuaded him to follow her high- 
ness’ council, laying before him the fruits 
thereof, with other large arguments to draw 
him that way. Whereunto he affirmed 
very earnestly that he would never be un- 
thankful, nor break with her majesty, and 
would lean chiefly to her majesty’s advice, 
and above all others. And yet he sought 
again to lead me to proceed to tell my 
credit and message to him and his council, 
in manner expressed, or otherwise to adver- 


tise her majesty of the impediment of the 
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rogress, and to pray her highness to alter 

er direction therein.” Subsequently to 
this interview, Herries, Newbottle, and the 
clerk register were sent to expostulate fur- 
ther with Bowes on the same subject, but 
without effect; for both sides showed an 
equal determination—Bowes that he would 
not declare his commission in the presence 
of Lennox, and Lennox and his friends that 
he should not declare it in his absence. 

On the 14th, Bowes had another audience 
of the king, when he complained of the late 
proceedings with regard to Dumbarton. 
Upon which the king “ accused Drumquhas- 
sel of great disobedience towdtds himself, 
and of like abuse towards Lennox, con- 
cluding that Drumquhassel might not be 
suffered to continue in that charge. And 
therewith he did both excuse Lennox in all 
things, commending his loyalty to himself 
and good affection to her majesty and the 
amity, and also affirmed that if it might 
be manifestly proved that Lennox had prac- 
tised against the course of religion, or to 
bring the French into that nation, that 
thereon he should readily remove him, to his 
grief and displeasure ; which mind in this 
last part I find also in all the council, who 
think and say that they cannot give credit 
to matters of suspicion or jealousy, but look 
for evident actions to be proved and made 
known to them. Whereby it may be 
gathered, that seeing their determination 
is thus decreed to believe nothing against 
Lennox without particular matter be mani- 
festly found and proved by his own letters 
or direct actions, therefore, the information 
and warning to be given to the king and 
council against him, in manner directed to 
me, will not be much esteemed, or so deeply 
weighed as the worthiness thereof deserveth, 
notwithstanding the allegation of the intel- 
ligence given to her majesty, and the con- 
firmation of the same by other circum- 
stances, and sight of the sequel of the pro- 
ceedings. And in doubt of this prejudgment, 
I do rather stay my further progress; attend- 
ing and humbly praying further direction in 
the same, and in all others.” 

Although the convention, now sitting in 
Edinburgh, was attended chiefly by the 
friends of Lennox, it seems to haye been 
by no means remarkable for unanimity, and 
heats and feuds were already showing them- 
selves among the nobles. ‘be ministers of 
the kirk had also taken alarm, and they 
had been to expostulate with the king against 
the favour shown to papists. The proposed 
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changes in the household were still talked 
of, but they were likely to give so much 
offence in different quarters, that neither 
the king nor the favourite seemed willing to 
take the responsibility of them. “ After 
the departure of the earl of Mar and sundry 
other noblemen, and of the council from this 
convention,” Bowes writes on the 25th of 
September, “and that it was seen to the 
earl of' Lennox and his friends, that the 
king would not agree to the alteration in- 
tended, then they devised to resort to another 
course, which being found good, was speedily 
imparted to the king, and his assent ob- 
tained, as to a matter tending to no change, 
but for an increase of his strength and surety 
without charge; it was with like speed pro- 
poned yesterday in the forenoon, by the 
abbot of Dunfermline, that it should be 
convenient to appoint ard elect a lord- 
chamberlain and a vice-chamberlain in the 
king’s house, and that there might be 
twenty-four gentlemen, sons of earls, lords, 
and barons, that might attend on the 
king for safety of his person, and at their 
own expenses. Whereupon it was resolved 
by the king and council, in the afternoon, 
that the earl of Lennox should be the lord 
chamberlain, and the master, of Mar the 
vice-chamberlain, and restored to his oid 
room. Which two officers are already re- 
ceived, and have taken their oaths, and 
order given for the choice of the twenty- 
four gentlemen aforesaid, that shall be 
chosen at the denomination of Lennox. 
There were no moré present at this council 
than the earls of Argyle, Lennox, and Eglin- 
ton, the lords Ruthven and Cathcart, the 
abbots of Newbottle and St. Combe, the 
comptroller, and the clerk register. For 
albeit Dunfermline proposed the matter, yet 
he tarried not the resolution. And all these 
nine agreed to the choice of Lennox, except 
the lord of Cathcart and the comptroller, 
who did earnestly withstand it. The earl 
of Morton was absent, as occupied that 
morning in the apprehension of a disobedient 
person within his rule; yet he was not 
ignorant of this purpose, as some others 
also were that departed, the rather because 
they would not be present at the erection 
and choice of this new office. The flexible 
nature of the king in these tender years, 
according to that I doubted in my note last 
sent, and the yielding disposition in most of 
the council, that in distrust of support can- 
not presently be hardened (emboldened), 
may now appear to be such as 9 this time 
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little or no resistance may be made against 
Lennox; who climeth so fast, as some look 
for his sudden fall, The extraordinaries in 
the king’s house, and all the ordinary offi- 
cers noted and suspected to be changed, do 
think this to be the preparation of their dis- 
charge and avoidance; whereat they; and 
many others, do grudge; likewise the minis- 
ters, having by all means in their power 
forewarned the king and council, and many 
well affected do greatly lament this state, 
condemning the nobility and council as men 
blinded or bewitched. And albeit some 
begin to think of some remedy to prevent 
the progress of the mischief appearing, yet 
the lack of company and good assistance 
doth discourage them to give any speedy 
attempt; to the which none can be drawn 
without signs of better backing. . A matter 
worthy grave consideration, and also re- 
quiring timely provision of seasonable re- 
medy, which without repair either of greater 
than myself, or surety and direct promise 
of larger support and maintenance than I 
can hitherto yield, will be hardly effected.” 

The council appear now to have been 
rather embarrassed by the quarrel with 
the English ambassador, and his continued 
resolution to persist in his demands; and 
several attempts were made to convince him 
that Elizabeth had been misinformed as to 
the sentiments and designs of Lennox and 
his friends,. and that they really had no 
other desire than to labour for the good 
government of Scotland, and to preserve the 
league and friendship between the two coun- 
tries. But Bowes was well acquainted with 
the characters and tempers of the public 
men in Scotland at this time, and he was 
not easily to be deceived. “The strife in the 
nobility and others about the king at this 
present,” he writes from Edinburgh on the 
27th of September, “is raised and nourished 
by the inordinate desire occupying each 
several party and faction, to attain and hold 
the ear and nearness of the king; which 
they would turn to their own advantage, 
and for their private respects, according to 
their several and secret intentions agreeable 
to their plots devised. . And for the gaining 
whereof, all in manner that strive for it, do 
wholly neglect the public causes. This was 
one of the marks that the associates at the 
Falkirk shot at, which fellowship still re- 
maineth conjoined ; and who, for their lead- 
er, and to supply the decay of Athol, de- 
ceased, have chosen Lennox, that hath not 
only HES, BERGA, Ruthven, Dunferm- 


line, and other great strength to them, but 
also is now entered into the possession of 
the custody and affection of the king, in 
such fulness as they desired; and thereby 
hold under, for this time, all others bent 
against them. Now these in this force, and 
in their quality sufficiently known to you, 
do: offer themselves to her majesty in sort 
expressed. The other side, weakened by the 
greatness of their adversaries, and both de- 
voted and also to be enabled as you under- 
stand, be ready to be employed in manner 
before signified. And the king’s state and 
disposition agreeable to his tender years, is 
known before, and appeareth sufficiently to 
you. Therefore, whether all these shall be 
united without separation of any particular 
person, or to be kept distinct and divided in 
their own fashion, or yet to make a mixture 
of especial persons to be called out and 
joined together, and the means to effect the 
same, and all other things requisite to be 
considered herein, I do eftsoons recom- 
mend to your good judgment.” 

In the midst of these intrigues, the min- 
isters of the kirk remained far from quiet. 
The strong professions with which Lennox 
asserted his sincere attachment to the protes- 
tant faith had lost their weight through the 
suspicious intercourse which was carried on 
with France, and distrustful alike of the 
favourite, who they believed to be a secret 
leaguer with papists, and of Morton, who had 
quarrelled with them, they were at this mo- 
ment holding an independent course. They 
accordingly sometimes preached against both 
parties, and on one occasion, in a sermon in 
Edinburgh, ‘ John Durie exhorted the ma- 
gistrates and inhabitants that in the choice 
of their officers to be elected on Michael- 
mas-day, they should foresee that none were 
chosen at the denomination and favour of 
any faction in this realm, neither to be 
d@’Aubigny’s or Morton’s; and hereon he 
did inveigh so greatly against the papists, 
with great ruffs and side bellies, suffered in 
the presence of the king, as the matter be- 
ing construed to have been meant of Len- 
nox, Momberneau, and Ker, the king was 
informed, and the elders of the church were 
dealt withal to check the preacher, in their 
assembly on the next day. But in the ser- 
mon following, and made yesterday, Mr. 
James Lawson did not only approve the 
doings of John Durie, but also reproved 
more vehemently and in general manner 
the receipt and access of papists so near the 
king, namely, Momberneau, whom by name 
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he condemned ; protesting openly in pulpit, 
that where it had been said that the ambas- 
sador of England had enticed the preachers 
to use these exhortations, that the report 
was directly untrue, purging me very large- 
ly, as indeed he might well do.” The king, 
though much offended, concealed his anger 
for the present ; and Lennox made new ad- 
vances to the preachers, whom he entreated 
“to entertain and bring to him a French 
preacher from London, to whom he offereth 
large stipend, and promiseth to declare his 
profession by the fruits of his life and be- 
haviour. Nevertheless, sundry of his friends 
are highly grieved with the preachers for 
these things, and the king is not well pleased 
therewith, notwithstanding he do not openly 
discover the same.” A few days after this, 
at a meeting of the synodal assembly, it was 
determined to send a deputation to the king 
with a petition for reformation in certain 
articles ; “ who, for the first, accusing Mom-. 
berneau of papistry and other manifest and 
odious crimes, prayed that he might be re- 
moved from the king’s chamber and pre- 
sence, or else to be reformed; wherein the 
king alleged that he was a stranger, and 
that they had no law to compel him. And 
after long arguments and show of discon- 
tentment, he said that order should be taken 
therein. It is likely that after the end of 
this convention and sight of the settling of 
Lennox’s state in this realm and with her 
majesty, Momberneau shall depart into 
France to the effects remembered. And 
surely in case he shall abide here, and in 
his accustomed life and dealing, he will find 
some sharp measure offered at length. He 
would persuade the king that he is a protes- 
tant, and albeit he will not be drawn to that 
profession by the compulsion of the minis- 
ters, yet for the king he will subscribe to 
the religion, which perhaps will not be ac- 
cepted. After, the said ministers let the 
king know that the earl of Lennox had not 
kept promise with them, nor hitherto showed 
any fruits of his conversion, for he still re- 
ceived and kept the papists and practisers in 
this realm, neither had entertained a preach- 
er, nor reformed his house here or in France, 
but dallied and delayed in all things, The 
king said he could travel (/abour) with him, 
and bring him to satisfy them in all these. 
They prayed also that notorious papists, 
murderers, and such like, whose names they 
presented to the king, might be worthily 

unished and speedily removed from the 
Hy ; and adding sundry other petitions for 


reformation, the king agreed to command 
speedy redress according to their - desires. 
In the end, the earls of Morton and Lennox 
charged John Durie the minister for term- 
ing them factious, and in that he persuaded 
the magistrates to forbear to elect any Mor- 
tonists or d’Aubignists for officers in this 
town, wherein the earl of Morton passed 
some bitter speech against John Durie. But 
the earl of Lennox, drawing himself apart 
to them, offered all possible kindness, as well 
to themselves, as also to the advancement 
of their common causes.” 

‘Meanwhile Bowes’s conduct had been 
fully approved by Elizabeth and her council, 
and, after waiting long in the vain expecta- 
tion that the Scottish court would yield in 
the question in dispute, he received letters 
of recal, which are in every respect so cha- 
racteristic that they will tell best their own 
tale. They were dated on the 7th of Oc- 
tober, 1580, and were worded as follows :— 
“Her majesty, finding that the good and 
effectual persuasions you have used both 
towards the king and council there have 
nothing prevailed to draw them to yield 
your audience in such form and order as was 
directed, whereby your longer stay there 
cannot but greatly touch her majesty in 
honour, her pleasure therefore is, that im- 
mediately upon the receipt hereof, you 
return to your charge, thinking it, not- 
withstanding, very expedient, before your 
departure, that*you let the king understand 
how just cause her majésty hath to charge 
both him and his council with unthankful- 
ness, and not carrying that due regard to 
her desert and quality that appertaineth, who 
have not only denied a most just request, 
tending to no other end but to lay open 
before the king the peril that might light, 
both upon his own person and his realm, if 
by some timely and provident course the 
same were not prevented; but also hath, in 
a kind of contempt, after her highness’ 
show of misliking of Lennox, laid upon him 
greater honour than he enjoyed before; a 
manner of proceeding that her majesty could 
not have looked for at any other prince’s 
hand (only in respect of ordinary com- 
pliments), much less at the hands of one 
who hath been so greatly bound unto her, 
for the great and singular care she hath 
always, as it were from his cradle, had for 
the preservation of his person’against many 
attempts, and the continuance of his realm 
in quiet; a matter well known and appa- 
rent to all the world; in the accomplishing 
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little or no resistance may be made against 
Lennox; who climeth so fast, as some look 
for his sudden fall, ‘The extraordinaries in 
the king’s house, and all the ordinary offi- 
cers noted and suspected to be changed, do 
think this to be the preparation of their dis- 
charge and avoidance; whereat they; and 
many others, do grudge; likewise the minis- 
ters, having by all means in their power 
forewarned the king and council, and many 
well affected do greatly lament this state, 
condemning the nobility and council as men 
blinded or bewitched. And albeit some 
begin to think of some remedy to prevent 
the progress of the mischief appearing, yet 
the lack of company and good assistance 
doth discourage them to give any speedy 
attempt; to the which none can be drawn 
without signs of better backing. . A matter 
worthy grave consideration, and also re- 
quiring timely provision of seasonable re- 
medy, which without repair either of greater 
than myself, or surety and direct promise 
of larger support and maintenance than I 
can hitherto yield, will be hardly effected.” 

The council appear now to have been 
rather embarrassed by the quarrel with 
the English ambassador, and his continued 
resolution to persist in his demands; and 
several attempts were made to convince him 
that Elizabeth had been misinformed as to 
the sentiments and designs of Lennox and 
his friends,. and that they really had no 
other desire than to labour for the good 
government of Scotland, and to preserve the 
league and friendship between the two coun- 
tries. But Bowes was well acquainted with 
the characters and tempers of the public 
men in Scotland at this time, and he was 
not easily to be deceived. “ The strife in the 
nobility and others about the king at this 
present,” he writes from Edinburgh on the 
27th of September, “is raised and nourished 
by the inordinate desire occupying each 
several party and faction, to attain and hold 
the ear and nearness of the king; which 
they would turn to their own advantage, 
and for their private respects, according to 
their several and secret intentions agreeable 
to their plots devised. . And for the gaining 
whereof, all in manner that strive for it, do 
wholly neglect the public causes. This was 
one of the marks that the associates at the 
Falkirk shot at, which fellowship still re- 
maineth conjoined ; and who, for their lead- 
er, and to supply the decay of Athol, de- 
ceased, have chosen Lennox, that hath not 
only Hea" a Sienauen, Ruthven, Dunferm- 


line, and other great strength to them, but 
also is now entered into the possession of 
the custody and affection of the king, in 
such fulness as they desired; and thereby 
hold under, for this time, all others bent 
against them. Now these in this force, and 
in their quality sufficiently known to you, 
do: offer themselves to her majesty in sort 
expressed. The other side, weakened by the 
greatness of their adversaries, and both de- 
voted and also to be enabled as you under- 
stand, be ready to be employed in manner 
before signified. And the king’s state and 
disposition agreeable to his tender years, is 
known before, and appeareth sufficiently to 
you. Therefore, whether all these shall be 
united without separation of any particular 
person, or to be kept distinct and divided in 
their own fashion, or yet to make a mixture 
of especial persons to be called out and 
joined together, and the means to effect the 
same, and all other things requisite to be 
considered herein, I do eftsoons recom- 
mend to your good judgment.” 

In the midst of these intrigues, the min- 
isters of the kirk remained far from quiet. 
The strong professions with which Lennox 
asserted his sincere attachment to the protes- 
tant faith had lost their weight through the 
suspicious intercourse which was carried on 
with France, and distrustful alike of the 
favourite, who they believed to be a secret 
leaguer with papists, and of Morton, who had 
quarrelled with them, they were at this mo- 
ment holding an independent course. They 
accordingly sometimes preached against both 
parties, and on one occasion, in a sermon in 
Edinburgh, “ John Durie exhorted the ma- 
gistrates and inhabitants that in the choice 
of their officers to be elected on Michael- 
mas-day, they should foresee that none were 
chosen at the denomination and favour of 
any faction in this realm, neither to be 
d’Aubigny’s or Morton’s; and hereon he 
did inveigh so greatly against the papists, 
with great ruffs and side bellies, suffered in 
the presence of the king, as the matter be- 
ing construed to have been meant of Len- 
nox, Momberneau, and Ker, the king was 
informed, and the elders of the church were 
dealt withal to check the preacher, in their 
assembly on the next day. But in the ser- 
mon following, and made yesterday, Mr. 
James Lawson did not only approve the 
doings of John Durie, but also reproved 
more vehemently and in general manner 
the receipt and access of papists so near the 
king, namely, Momberneau, whom by name 
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he condemned ; protesting openly in pulpit, 
that where it had been said that the ambas- 
sador of England had enticed the preachers 
to use these exhortations, that the report 


was directly untrue, purging me very large- 


ly, as indeed he might well do.” The king, 
though much offended, concealed his anger 
for the present ; and Lennox made new ad- 
vances to the preachers, whom he entreated 
. “to entertain and bring to him a French 
preacher from London, to whom he offereth 
large stipend, and promiseth to declare his 
profession by the fruits of his life and be- 
haviour. Nevertheless, sundry of his friends 
are highly grieved with the preachers for 
these things, and the king is not well pleased 
therewith, notwithstanding he do not openly 
discover the same.” A few days after this, 
at a meeting of the synodal assembly, it was 
determined to send a deputation to the king 
with a petition for reformation in certain 
articles ; “who, for the first, accusing Mom- 
berneau of papistry and other manifest and 
odious crimes, prayed that he might be re- 
moved from the king’s chamber and pre- 
sence, or else to be reformed; wherein the 
king alleged that he was a stranger, and 
that they had no law to compel him. And 
after long arguments and show of discon- 
tentment, he said that order should be taken 
therein. It is likely that after the end of 
this convention and sight of the settling of 
Lennox’s state in this realm and with her 
majesty, Momberneau shall depart into 
France to the effects remembered. And 
surely in case he shall abide here, and in 
his accustomed life and dealing, he will find 
some sharp measure offered at length. He 
would persuade the king that he is a protes- 
tant, and albeit he will not be drawn to that 
profession by the compulsion of the minis- 
ters, yet for the king he will subscribe to 
the religion, which perhaps will not be ac- 
cepted. After, the said ministers let the 
king know that the earl of Lennox had not 
kept promise with them, nor hitherto showed 
any fruits of his conversion, for he still re- 
ceived and kept the papists and practisers in 
this realm, neither had entertained a preach- 
er, nor reformed his house here or in France, 
but dallied and delayed in all things, The 
king said he could travel (/abour) with him, 
and bring him to satisfy them in all these. 
They prayed also that notorious papists, 
murderers, and such like, whose names they 
presented to the king, might be worthily 

anished and speedily removed from the 
King ; and adding sundry other petitions for 


reformation, the king agreed to command 
speedy redress according to their - desires. 
In the end, the earls of Morton and Lennox 
charged John Durie the minister for term- 
ing them factious, and in that he persuaded 
the magistrates to forbear to elect any Mor- 
tonists or d’Aubignists for officers in this 
town, wherein the earl of Morton passed 
some bitter speech against John Durie. But 
the earl of Lennox, drawing himself apart 
to them, offered all possible kindness, as well 
to themselves, as also to the advancement 
of their common causes.” 

‘Meanwhile Bowes’s conduct had been 
fully approved by Elizabeth and her council, 
and, after waiting long in the vain expecta- 
tion that the Scottish court would yield in 
the question in dispute, he received letters 
of recal, which are in every respect so cha- 
racteristic that they will tell best their own 
tale. They were dated on the 7th of Oc- 
tober, 1580, and were worded as follows :— 
“Her majesty, finding that the good and 
effectual persuasions you have used both 
towards the king and council there have 
nothing prevailed to draw them to yield 
your audience in such form and order as was 
directed, whereby your longer stay there 
cannot but greatly touch her majesty in 
honour, her pleasure therefore is, that im- 
mediately upon the receipt hereof, you 
return to your charge, thinking it, not- 
withstanding, very expedient, before your 
departure, that*you let the king understand 
how just cause her majesty hath to charge 
both him and his council with unthankful- 
ness, and not carrying that due regard to 
her desert and quality that appertaineth, who 
have not only denied a most just request, 
tending to no other end but to lay open 
before the king the peril that might light, 
both upon his own person and his realm, if 
by some timely and provident course the 
same were not prevented; but also hath, in 
a kind of contempt, after her highness’ 
show of misliking of Lennox, laid upon him 
greater honour than he enjoyed before; a 
manner of proceeding that her majesty could 
not have looked for at any other prince’s 
hand (only in respect of ordinary com- 
pliments), much less at the hands of one 
who hath been so greatly bound unto her, 
for the great and singular care she hath 
always, as it were from his cradle, had for 
the preservation of his person’against many 
attempts, and the continuance of his realm 
in quiet; a matter well known and appa- 
rent to all the world; in the accomplishing 
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whereof neither treasure nor the lives of her 
subjects, which she holdeth most precious, 
were spared. And therefore, as the benefits 
‘received have been public, so the ignominy 
and blemish of honour that will fall upon 
him by such an unthankful requital towards 
one of her honour’s desert, cannot but be 
the both greater and more public; whose 
error hereafter will appear more foul, when 
riper years and the inconvenience and pre- 
judice he shall receive by the lack of her 
majesty’s favour, how light soever now it is 
weighed, shall lead him to know what it is 
to prefer an earl of Lennox before a queen 
of England. And if this strange and dis- 
honourable kind of proceeding had not 
been held, he should, by your message, not 
only have been acquainted with the apparent 
dangers that her majesty seeth doth hang 
both over his own person and that realm, 
but should also by you have understood such 
friendly offers unto him from her highness 
as could not but have fallen out greatly to 
his liking; which now you are commanded 
to keep in silence. And if, after this speech 
delivered unto him, he shall be drawn, rather 
than to suffer you to depart with matter of 
so ill satisfaction unto her majesty, to yield 
you audience in such order as was by you 
demanded, her highness’ pleasure notwith- 
standing is, that you shall allege that you 
are restrained so to do; and so you shall de- 
part without acquainting him with any part 
of that matter that by former direction you 
were appointed to deliver unto him. And 
for that it is to be thought that the earl 
Ruthven, and such others as are now de- 
voted unto Lennox, upon knowledge of this 
your manner of departure with so ill sa- 
tisfaction, will take occasion thereupon to 
have some speech with you, her pleasure 
therefore is, that to those of that faction that 
shall so deal with you, you shall let them 
know how much her majesty thinks her 
honour touched by such a manner of un- 
thankful and contemptuous proceeding as 
hath been used towards you, especially in 
seeing Lennox advanced to place of greater 
trust and honour than he enjoyed before, 
after signification made, not only to the 
king, but also to the principal lords and 
others about him, of her highness’ misliking 
of him; which error she cannot so much 
ascribe unto the king, because his young 
years and lack of experience cannot yet dis- 
cern what is most profitable for his estate, 
but must, indeed, ascribe it unto such no- 


blemen and councillors as do now possess 
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his ear, who, to maintain their factions and 
particular quarrels, her majesty doth very 
well see, do not care what becomes of the 
king and his estate; whereof perhaps here- 
after they themselves perhaps may receive 
both the reproach and smart, when more 
years in the king, and the hard effects that 
the alienation of her majesty’s favour may 
work towards him, shall lead him to see 
how ill he hath been counselled. And for 
that the earl of Morton, if he shall not be 
beforehand made acquainted with the course 
to you now prescribed, and with the cause 
and end whereto it tendeth, perhaps may 
be drawn to think that her majesty upon 
this evil usage hath put on a resolution 
to forbear any further dealing with the king 
and that state, for the abasing of Lennox, 
and thereby countenance that he is given 
over, as it were, a prey to Lennox and-his 
faction ; her pleasure therefore is, that you 
shall, by such good means as you shall find 
expedient, let him understand that her 
meaning is upon this ill-usage to abandon 
the king his master, and let him run the 
danger of Lennox’s course, for that she 
doth ascribe this error to such passionate 
counsellors as are about him, and not to 
the king. But only for the saving of her 
own honour, which she doth think very 
much touched by this strange and unthank- 
ful kind of proceeding, especially in ad- 
vancing of Lennox freshly after the show 
of her misliking of him signified, which 
cannot but be reputed a plain contempt, 
and she meaneth notwithstanding, not long 
after your departure, to take some apt oc- 
casion to send persons of greater quality to 
put in execution the advice by him given, 
assuring that for that great constancy that 
she hath always found in him, and in readi- 
ness doing good offices, to the maintenance 
of good amity between the two. nations, 
she will never see him abandoned. And to 
the end he may see the great trust she re- 
poseth both in his wisdom and affection 
towards her, she hath willed you in this 
course that you are now directed, you shall 
first before the execution thereof, make him 
acquainted therewith, and take his advice 
therein ; not doubting but that, according 
to the trust her majesty reposeth in him, he 
will have an especial regard to the conser- 
vation of her honour. And for that her 
majesty knoweth no way so apt to save her 
honour, and whereby she may have some 
good occasion to send unto the king here- 
after some persons of quality to do their 
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endeayours for the stay of the intended 
alterations in that realm, as, if by some 
good means, by you to be advised without 
showing yourself a doer therein, the king 
may be persuaded to send some gentleman 
to excuse his error, and therefore would 
have you employ yourself to the uttermost 
to bring it to effect. Her pleasure also is 
that, upon the advertisement that you have 
given of the great devotion that the earls of 
Angus and Mar do bear towards her, you 
should use all good speeches that may tend 
to the continuance of the same towards her, 
to whom she would have written her par- 
ticular letters, but that she doubted, the 
present humours of that realm considered, 
they would make some scruple to receive 
the same.” 

Bowes received this letter of recall in 
Edinburgh, on Friday, the 13th of October, 
and, after conferring indirectly with Mor- 
ton, he went to the king to communi- 
cate to him the instructions he had 
received for his departure, and convey to 
him Elizabeth’s reproaches. ‘This sudden 
motion did much appal and trouble him, 
and thereon he descended to excuse himself 
and his doings towards her majesty, adding 
many large promises and words, to perform 
and do all things that might please her ma- 
jesty, and certify to her highness and to the 


_ world his care to requite her highness’ great 


benefits, which he acknowledged had been 
done to him and his realm, and whereof I 
had made mention and recital... And in the 
end he prayed more advice; but I denied 
to counsel him, because I perceived her ma- 
jesty was inwardly grieved with his doings, 
and that he had not hearkened to her high- 
ness’ counsel, that would have been for his 
most surety and profit. Nevertheless, I 


let him know that her majesty did rather 


ascribe this error to his passionate and fac- 
tious council than to himself, whose young 
years and want of experience cannot discern 
what is most profitable for him, and there- 
fore I referred him to the advice of his own 
council, and chiefly of such as he knew did 
more love and seek his preservation than 
their own private causes. And I offered 
therewith to have taken my leave and depart 
the next day; but because he seemed desirous 
to speak both with his council herein, and 
also with myself before my departure, I 
agreed to see him again in the next morn- 
ing, for I meant to speak that night with 
the earl of Morton and others, and to. work 
that some gentleman might be sent to her 


majesty by the king with his excuse, ac- 
cordingly as by your letter is directed to 
me, and as I have in that short time 
brought, I trust, to good effect. On the 
morrow, at the king’s rising, I came to take 
my full leave, and knowing partly his pre- 
sent disposition and case, I recounted again, 
with great earnestness, as well the foulness 
of his unkind dealings with her majesty, as 
also the hasty inconveniences that thereby 
should come to the religion, his person, 
estate, and realm; and all which evils I 
set forth and opened at large and par- 
ticularly to him, letting him see how he was 
drawn to the same by the inordinate affec- 
tion of passionate counsellors, which himself 
knew and saw to labour more for the ad- 
vancement of their own particulars, than to 
care for the preferment of his welfare or 
public causes, persuading him to beware and 
eschue his sudden ruin, and timely to re- 
cover her majesty’s good favour, which 
would be most for his safety and profit, and 
also retain the good opinion that the world 
had conceived of his promise and toward- 
ness in virtue. Whereupon he first de- 
clared a fervent desire to-satisfy her ma- 
jesty to her highness’ best contentment; 
and next he showed that he would send a 
gentleman, or else a nobleman, with his 
letters to her majesty, and to such effects 
as would well please her highness; asking 
mine advice whether he should send a noble- 
man or a gentleman. And albeit I seemed 
nice to give any council at all in this matter, 
yet in that part I advised that, upon his 
resolution concluded to send to her high- 
ness, he should employ some apt nobleman 
in the same, which he said he would do; pro- 
mising directly to send some one shortly to 
her majesty in these causes. And therewith 
I departed from him.’”’ In the night which 
followed, Bowes had a secret consultation 
with the earl of Morton. He also com- 
municated with some of the other lords, and 
received from them, and especially from 
Angus and Mar, promises that they would 
remain devoted to the English alliance. 
The citizens of Edinburgh showed a similar 
anxiety to avoid any rupture between the 
two countries, and the provost and burgesses 
waited upon the ambassador to express their 
regret at what had occurred. Their ex- 
ample was followed by the ministers of the 
kirk. Bowes then returned to Berwick, 
from whence, on the18th of October, he 
wrote the dispatch which has furnished us 
with the foregoing details. 
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Lennox, if he had not absolutely increased 
his power, had gained confidence by the un- 
successful termination of Bowes’s mission, 
for it had shown that the king’s attachment 
to his favourite was greater than his fear of 
Elizabeth. During the remainder of the 
year 1580, the political aspect remained with- 
out much change. Elizabeth seeméd in- 
clined to fulfil her threat, of letting the 
young king and his favourite run their 
course, while they seemed for some weeks to 
hesitate in taking any decided step against 
their opponents. But they were meditating 
a blow of more importance than any which 
had yet been struck, the ruin of Morton. 
That nobleman felt that he was surrounded 
with dangers, and during the last residence 
of Bowes at Court, he had only ventured to 
communicate clandestinely with him, and 
he had ever since been endeavouring to 
avert the danger by yielding to the stream. 
It was no less resolved, however, to bring 
this aged statesman to the block, and the 
charge to be brought against him was that 
crime in which, of many which had been 
perpetrated during his career, he had pro- 
bably participated least, the murder of Darn- 
ley. The instrument chosen to bring this 
charge forward was another rising favourite, 
James Stuart, second son of lord Ochiltree, 
a man of licentious morals and unprincipled 
character, but bold, skilful, and ambitious. 
He had received a learned education, having 
been in his youth designed for the church, 
but he subsequently embraced the profession 
of a soldier, had served for some years in 
the continental wars, and having returned 
to Scotland, and obtained the confidence of 
the earl of Lennox, he had been appointed 
captain of the royal guard. This man was 
now chosen as a fit agent of the vengeance 
of his patron. 

On Saturday, the last day of the year 
1580, Morton, as usual, took his seat at 
the council table. He had been privately 
warned of danger, but disregarded the 
warning, and did not appear to have been 
aware of the form in which the attack was 
to be made. After some business had been 
transacted, it was announced that captain 
James Stuart was at the door of the council 
chamber, and that he demanded admission 
to make a statement of great importance to 
the state. On being introduced, he fell on 
his knee before the table, and immediately 
accused the earl of Morton of the murder of 
the late king. Morton rose calmly and dis- 
dainfully, and, ‘addressing the king, said, “I 
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know not by whom this informer has been 
set on, and my rank would save me from 
replying to so mean an accuser, but I stand 
upon.my innocence, and am prepared for 
my trial. The rigour with which I have 
myself pursued all those suspected of the 
murder, is sufficiently known; and when I 
have cleared myseif of this charge, your 
majesty will judge what they deserve who 
have sent their perjured tool to accuse me.” 
Stuart retorted with bitter words, and re- 
proached him with the favour shown to 
Archibald Douglas, who was accused of 
being one of the principals in the murder. 
He then rose on his feet, and fiercely con- 
fronting the earl, both laid their hands on 
their swords, when the lords Lindsay and 
Cathcart interposed and separated them. 
Morton was then removed into the chapel, 
where his own servants were in attendance, 
while Stuart was put out of the council- 
room by another door, at which we are told 
that “the Gordons and others waited in 
great number, and looked for the beginning 
of the broil.” Morton’s friends in the cha- 
pel, who were strong enough to effect his 
rescue, urged him to depart, and put him- 
self in a place of safety, but he rejected their 
advice, and returned to the council-chamber. 
Stuart also returned, to proceed with his 
accusation, which gave rise to a new “ ruffle,” 
and they were again separated. The earl’s - 
friends and servants were now commanded 
to depart, on pain of treason, and at Mor- 
ton’s own request they obeyed. 

A debate now took place in the council. 
The earl of Argyle, who was notoriously the 
enemy of Morton, attempted to throw the 
responsibility of what was now to be done 
on the friends of the accused, by demanding 
the opinion of the earl of Angus. But 
Angus, alleging that the matter touched 
him too narrowly, refused to give an opinion 
or a vote in the matter. The earl of Len- 
nox pursued the same course. After some 
hesitation of this kind, it was suggested by 
the earl of Eglinton that the king’s advo- 
cate should be conferred with; and he im- 
mediately stated that, in accusations of 
treason, the party accused must be com- 
mitted to safe custody, and afterwards be 
brought to trial according to the law of the 
land. The earl of Morton was thereupon 
committed to custody in a chamber in Holy- 
rood House, where he remained till Mon- 
day, when he was transferred to Edinburgh 
castle. But his prosecutors seem to haye 
thought that they were not safe of their 
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prey even there, for he was subsequently 
carried to the strong fortress of Dumbarton, 
which was now in the keeping of his arch- 
enemy, Lennox. 

The sudden arrest of the earl of Morton 
caused a great sensation, which was not 
generally one of satisfaction. It is said that 
even the citizens of Edinburgh, in spite of 
their quarrel with him, hazarded a demon- 
stration in his favour. On the Sunday 
which intervened between the arrest and 
the removal to Edinburgh castle, the theme 
of the ministers was the wickedness of false 
accusations: and one of them, John Cragge, 
spoke with so much warmth, that James 
Stuart, who happened to be one of his 
audience, threatened him with his dag if he 
should make any direct allusion to him. 
There was everywhere a feeling of alarm; 
and Bowes, writing from Berwick on the 
7th of January, assures us, “It is now 
thought as dangerous in Scotland to confer 
with an Englishman, as to rub on the infec- 
ted with the plague, and most men openly 
fly the English company; yet there is a 
remnant that abide at her majesty’s devo- 
tion, which may be continued and enlarged 
at her majesty’s pleasure.” 

As soon as the earl of Morton had thus 
been committed, an order was issued for 
the arrest of his cousin, Archibald Douglas, 
who was at his castle of Morham in Had- 
dingtonshire, whither a party of horse, under 
Hume, of Manderston, was dispatched in the 
utmost haste. But they missed their prey; 
for his friend, the laird of Lang-Niddry, 
had preceded them with the intelligence, 
and Archibald Douglas had escaped over 
the border. The laird of Lang-Niddry is 
said to have ridden two horses to death in 
his haste to warn Douglas of his danger. 

_ The French party, as we learn from the 
dispatches of M. de Mauvissiére, were in 
great joy at the success of the plot against 
Morton, and the king, Henry III., assured 
his ambassador of his satisfaction that this 
geet prop of the English influence in 

cotland was at last “treated as he de- 
served.” In Morton the French saw only 
a resolute enemy, and they rejoiced in his 
ruin; but the French policy, in regard to 
Scotland, was again neutralized. by several 
circumstances. While Lennox professed, on 
one han. his anxiety to support the amity 
with England, and, on the other, professed 
friendship to France, things came to the 
knowledge of M. de Mauvissiére which led 
that diplomatist to believe that James’s 


favourite was in reality intriguing with 
Spain, and it was even whispered that there 
was a design of carrying the young prince 
into that country and marrying him there. 
This excited the old jealousy between France 
and Spain; and as the former country was | 
at this moment desirous of securing Eliza- 
beth’s friendship rather than her enmity, 
Henry interfered no further to avert the 
anger of that princess from James and his 
favourites than by a few lukewarm expostu- 
lations. ; 

The queen of England seemed indeed to 
be effectually roused from her previous hesi- 
tations. The intelligence of Morton’s arrest 
no sooner reached her, than she dispatched 
Randolph to the Scottish court to expostu- 
late in the most energetic manner, while 
lord Hunsdon was directed to assemble an 
army on the border ready to invade Scot- 
land. Randolph arrived on the 18th of 
January, 1581, and found the capital in the 
greatest agitation. So bitter was the hos- 
tility of the Lennox faction, and at the 
same time so powerful, that Randolph was 
obliged to ask for his title of envoy to be 
exchanged immediately. for that of ambas- 
sador, as a protection against personal vio- 
lence. The earl of Angus alone displayed 
any courage in Morton’s cause; most of 
the other nobles were either banded with 
Lennox, or were afraid to declare them- 
selves. Randolph offended the king by re- 
fusing to hold any intercourse with the earl 
of Lennox; and when he justified himself 
by declaring that he -was ready to produce 
an intercepted letter, which proved that the 
favourite was a secret agent of Rome and 
the Guises, James replied firmly that he 
disbelieved the statement, and that he was 
convinced the earl was an honourable noble- 
man. . He declared that the letter in ques- 
tion—which was one from the archbishop of 
Glasgow—was either a forgery, or had been 
written by that prelate, who was, he said, a 
traitor and a friend of the Hamiltons, for 
the purpose of injuring Lennox, who had 
freely and zealously embraced the protes- 
tant religion, and was a faithful supporter of 
the interests of the Scottish crown, and 
who was ready to stand his trial, and justify 
himself against the slanders of his enemies. 
In reply to Elizabeth’s solicitations in favour 
of Morton, the king expressed his surprise 
that she should take it ill if he com- 
mitted to custody a man accused of the 
murder of his father until the necessary 
evidence were collected; and that evidence, 
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he added, could not be completed until 
Elizabeth delivered up Archibald Douglas, 
a principal witness, who had fled into Eng- 
land. 

It was quite evident, however, that no 
fair trial would be allowed to Morton, and 
that his enemies had already resolved upon 
his death. The warlike preparations on 
the English border, and Randolph’s, had 
only produced irritation, and Lennox and 
his friends assumed a tone of defiance. 
Soldiers were levied to serve against Eng- 
land, and the force of the kingdom was 
summoned to resist the expected invasion. 
At the same time a parliament was assem- 
bled to provide the money necessary to sup- 
port a war. Randolph appeared before the 
estates, and spoke for two hours in depre- 
cation of the course which the government 
was pursuing. He earnestly pleaded the 
advantages which Scotland had derived 
from Hlizabeth’s friendship; and he de- 
nounced, with equal warmth, the dangers to 
be apprehended from the influence of the 
earl of Lennox; but in vain, and the par- 
liament agreed to give forty thousand 
pounds towards the preparations for the 
war with England. Finding that his open 
negotiations were likely to be fruitless, 
Randolph applied himself secretly, but dili- 
gently, to reorganize and strengthen” the 
party which was opposed to the favourite. 
A conspiracy was formed, with the object 
of seizing upon the king,- and separating 
him from his favourite, and perhaps of 
putting the latter to death; and this de- 
sign seemed to promise success. The prin- 
cipal conspirators were the earls of An- 
gus and Mar, and a brother of Archibald 
Douglas (the laird of Whittingham) ; and 
among the chief and most confidential 
agents were four servants of the earl of 
Morton, named Fleck, Nesbit, Reid, and 
Jerdan. They succeeded in corrupting some 
of the royal household, and by their means 
had obtained forged keys to the king’s pri- 
vate apartments. As soon as they had ef- 
fected their purpose, lord Hunsdon was to 
support them by crossing the border with 
the English army. But just as this con- 
spiracy was on the point of being carried 
into execution, Lennox received some inti- 
mation which led to the arrest of the laird 
of Whittingham, who immediately confessed 
the whole. This discovery happened just 
when the king’s answer to a part of Ran- 
dolph’s commission relating to outrages on 
the — was given in. “On the 8th of 
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March,” we are told, in an abstract of Ran- 
dolph’s proceedings, drawn up apparently 
by order of Walsingham, “the answer so 
long in framing was at last given by the 
king. It was stated in it that all griefs and 
jealousies should be healed by a meeting of 
commissioners on the frontiers. During 
the time that this answer was a framing, the 
ministers who continually in their sermons 
preached against the disorders of the court, 
to prevent the wrath of God, that now - 
seemed to be imminent, published a gene- 
ral fast to be held through the realm from 
the first Sunday in March to the second of 
the same. This promised meeting of com- 
missioners on the borders might have been 
to good purpose, had it not been for the 
discovery of the practises between Angus 
and the ambassador, by Angus and Mor- 
ton’s own servants, which caused the am- 
bassador to be greatly suspected and disliked. 
Whereupon all persons were examined that 
resorted to him, viz., George Fleck, the 
laird of Mains, the laird of Spot, John Reid, 
and Whittingham, all servants and nearest 
kinsmen to Morton and Angus. Angus 
himself was banished beyond the Spey. He 
laboured, notwithstanding, by conferences 
with the clans, his friends Glencairn, Boyd, 
Lochleven, Clanquill, Dryburgh, and Drum- 
quhassel, to combine together a sufficient 
party to join with her majesty’s forces on 
the borders; and might have wrought good 
effect, had not their own trustiest servants 
betrayed them, overthrowing all their pur- 
poses, to the great danger of themselves 
and Mr. Randolph. The faithless and trai- 
torous dealing of Whittingham was most 
noted, like a deep dissembler and fearful 
wretch. From the beginning, having -had 
the handling and knowledge of all matters 
of importance and secrecy between Angus 
and the rest, in the end, without compul- 
sion, by a voluntary confession, he discover- 
ed their whole proceedings, not regarding 
his nearness of blood or bond of duty to 
the earls of Angus and Morton, or the dan- 
ger he threw the other noblemen into. 
This man’s treachery made Angus be put to 
the horn, and the ambassador ill handled. 
The king, upon this, intending to acquaint 
Elizabeth with the result of the confession ~ 
by an envoy, and proceeding with greater 
severity against Angus, Morton, and Mar, 
Randolph, finding his longer abode useless, 
and dangerous to himself, retired to Ber- 
wick, there to await her majesty’s farther 
orders. Within two days a gentleman from 
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Angus and Mar came to him to declare their 
state, and wishing to know when and where 
they were to await his coming. But finding 
their party not sufficiently strong nor trust- 
worthy, it was thought imprudent to hazard 
the advance of her majesty’s forces; and so 
the messenger was dismissed. Thus were 
they deserted. In the meantime news came 
daily of their proscription, and seizing their 
houses, summoning of Stirling castle held 
by Mar, fortifying Leith ; at last they heard 
that Mar was reconciled, and Angus left 
alone. Such being the state of matters, it 
was thought best to discharge her majesty’s 
forces, to remain in these terms of divorce 
(between the two kingdoms), and to call 
Mr. Randolph home.” 

Randolph’s residence in Scotland had in- 
deed become not only disagreeable, but dan- 
gerous. Threatening Hoga were set up 
against his door, and, but a day or two be- 
fore his departure, a. ruffian fired through 
his window, and two bullets were found in 
the wall opposite. By the recall of Ran- 
dolph, Morton was abandoned to his fate, 
ad the discovery of the conspiracy against 
Lennox, with the confessions of the con- 
spirators, had made it more inevitable. 
Soon, therefore, after the ambassador’s de- 
parture, it was determined to bring him to 
the form of a trial; and James Stuart, his 
accuser—who had been rewarded for his zeal 
with the earldom of Arran—with the earl of 
Montrose, were sent to Dumbarton to bring 
the victim to Edinburgh. When the com- 
mission for this purpose was read to Morton 
in his prison, he was startled at hearing the 
name of Arran, for he had not been in- 
formedof Stuart’s promotion, and heexpressed 
his surprise at the introduction in such a 
document of a title which was extinct by 
‘the death of the last man who bore it. It 
happened there was a popular prophecy, 
which Morton had always affected to des- 
pise, to the effect that the name of Arran 
would be fatal to the house of Douglas; and 
when the prisoner was informed that it had 
now been conferred on his deadly enemy, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Then indeed all is over, and 
I know what I have to expect.” 

Morton was conducted to Edinburgh 
under a very strong guard, and he was 
brought to trial on the first day of June. 
‘There was still so much fear that an attempt 
might be made at a rescue, that the citizens 
were placed under arms, and strong bodies 
of hired troops were posted in the High- 
street, at the Cross, and above the Tolbooth. 
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To this latter place, which was the scene of 
the trial, the prisoner was carried. The 
jury who tried him were chosen especially 
from among the nobles who were known to 
be most bitterly hostile to him, and he was 
not allowed to challenge them. The objec- 
tion he ventured to make to the earl of Ar- 
gyle and the lord Seton, as being his per- 
sonal enemies, was overruled. The indict- 
ment is said to have contained twelve arti- 
cles of accusation, but the jury were com- 
manded by a letter from the king to confine 
themselves to one charge only, that of 
having been a party to the murder of 
Darnley. It now appeared that sir James 
Balfour had no such written evidence of 
Morton’s complicity in that crime as had 
been talked of, and it was at last only upon 
the earl’s own avowal that he had been 
informed of a design against Darnley’s life 
and concealed it, that he was found guilty. 
During the whole of his trial his demeanour 
was calm and composed, and it was only 
when he heard the terms of the sentence, 
which declared him to be “convicted of 
counsel, concealing, and being art and part 
of” the king’s murder, that he became 
violently agitated, and exclaimed with great. 
vehemence, striking the table with a small 
staff he usually held in his hand, “art and 
part! God knoweth it is not so!” The 
phrase “art and part” in Scottish law 
signified that the person to whom it 
was applied had been an active accomplice 
in the murder. It was evening when the 
trial closed, and Morton was remanded to 
his place of confinement, with orders to 
prepare for his execution on the following 
day. In consideration of his confession, 
the more disgusting part of the punish- 
ment for high treason was dispensed with. 
During his long imprisonment, Morton 
had sought consolation in religion, and he 
professed sincere penitence and contrition 
for the many sins of his past life, and a 
confident trust in divine mercy and for- 
giveness. Resigning himself to his fate 
with an apparent serenity of mind to which 
he can hardly have been accustomed, he 
supped cheerfully, and slept soundly during 
the great part of the night. Next morning 
he was visited by Durie, Balcalquhan, and 
other leading ministers of the kirk, who 
breakfasted with him, and who subsequently 
drew up an account of this interview, which 
has since been printed.* Morton confirmed 


* At the end of Bannatyne’s Memorials, printed for 
the Bannatyne Club. 
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to them the statement he had made in his 
confession of the previous day. He said 
that after his return from England, where 
he had been banished for his part in the 
murder of David Riccio, he met Bothwell 
at Whittingham, when that nobleman in- 
formed him of the plot to murder the king, 
and asked him to join in it, as the queen 
desired anxiously to be rid of her husband. 
He said that at first he refused flatly to have 
any concern in the matter, as he had had 
trouble enough already, but on being fur- 
ther pressed in. different interviews with 
Bothwell and Archibald Douglas, who both 
assured him that it was the queen’s pleasure 
that this murder be committed, he required 
them to bring a warrant under the queen’s 
hand authorizing the act, before he gave any 
more decided answer. ‘This written war- 
rant was promised, but never produced, and 
he declined entering further on the subject; 


| but he acknowledged that he was informed 


of the murder, after it was perpetrated, by 
Archibald Hamilton, one of the assassins, 
and that he had neglected to reveal this 
knowledge. He declared that the queen 
was the contriver of the plot. The ministers 
reminded Morton that, by concealing the 
murder, he had, in fact, made himself a 
party to it, and that he thus justified the 
sentence under which he was about to suffer. 
The earl acknowledged that, according to 
the strict sentence of the law, this was 
true, but he excused himself on the ground 
that it was not possible to reveal it to any 
one for any available purpose, and even that 
it was dangerous to himself to attempt to 
do so. It was no use revealing it to the 
queen, who was the author of the plot; the 
king was “sic a bairn,” that, had he told 
him anything, he would only have gone and 
repeated it to the queen. It would have 
been equally useless to address himself to 
the nobles, most of whom were more or less 
implicated, while Bothwell and Huntley, the 
most powerful amongst them, were two of 
the assassins. “I foreknew the murder,” 
he said, “and concealed it, because I durst 
not reveal it to any creature for my life.” 
This plea was afterwards allowed to others 
by James himself. As to being “art and 
part” in the commission of the crime, Mor- 
ton declared again, and ‘most solemnly, that 
he was entirely innocent. He further so- 
lemnly denied having in any way promoted 
the death of the earl of Athol, and he 


declared that he had never had any in- 


tention of carrying the king out of Scotland, 
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unless it had been for the purpose of having 
him crowned king of England. “If,” said 
he, almost in the memorable words of 
Wolsey, “I had been as careful to serve 
my God, and walk in his fear, as I was to 
promote the king’s interests, I had not been 
brought to the point I am this day.” 

When the ministers turned the conversa- 
tion to what they considered as his offences 
against the church, Morton declared that in 
all he had done he had acted conscientiously 
to the best of his judgment, and that he had 
followed the course which appeared to him 
most beneficial to the country. He con- 
fessed that in other parts of his conduct,. 
and in many circumstances of his private 
life, he was blameworthy, and that he hoped, 
had his life been spared long enough, to 
make reparation for them. After break- 
fast, the ministers left him for a while, -and 
he retired to his chamber; but they soon 
returned, and they dined with him at two 
o’clock. After dinner they again retired, 
and when they were gone, his keeper came 
into the room to announce that it was time 
for him to proceed to the scaffold. The 
earl expressed some surprise, alleging that, 
as he had been that day much troubled with 
worldly affairs, he had expected that a night 
might have been allowed him to commune 
tranquilly with his God. The keeper re- 
plied that his judges would not wait, and 
that everything was ready for the execution. 
“Tf it be so,” he said, “I thank God I am 
ready also;” and without more ado, except 
making a short prayer, he proceeded towards 
the place of execution, As he was preparing 
to descend the steps of the palace, he was 
stopped by his old enemy, Arran, who de- 
sired him to wait while the confession he 
had made to the ministers had been re- 
duced to writing for his signature. Morton 
refused to do this. “At present,” he said, 
“T have far other things to advise upon. I 
am about to die, and must prepare to meet 
my God. Ask me no more to write, but be 
satisfied with the testimony of these good 
men, who can bear witness to what I have 
spoken.” Arran, professing himself satis- 
fied, with characteristic effrontery told 
Morton that he had done nothing against 
him out of personal enmity, and requested 
that he would be reconciled to him. To 
this he agreed without any hesitation. 
“This,” said he, “is no time to reckon 
quarrels; I forgive you and all others, as I 
wish all to forgive me.” Upon this Arran 
ceased his importunities, and Morton pro- 
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ceeding on his way, ascended the scaffold 
with a firm step. He then turned to the 
crowd, and again confessed briefly his fore- 
knowledge of the murder. He next de- 
clared aloud that he died in the faith of the 
gospel, as then professed in Scotland, and 
exhorted his countrymen to adhere to it. 
He was attended on the scaffold by Mr. 
James Lawson, the preacher, and, after 
earnest prayer, in which he was visibly 
affected, he laid his head on the block, and, 
at about four o’clock, as he uttered the 
words, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,” the 
fatal axe descended upon his neck, and the 
head was severed from his body. His head 
was fixed on the Tolbooth, where it remained 
during a year, and the body, after having 
been exposed to the public gaze till after 
sunset, was carried away, and buried ob- 
scurely. 

Morton was beheaded on Friday, the 
2nd of June, 1581. The day following, 
apparently to throw disgrace on the noble- 


man by coupling his fate with that of a 
humbler actor in the terrible events of his 
age, a man named George Binning, a ser- 
vant of Archibald Douglas, who had been 
convicted of participation in the murder of 
Darnley, was likewise brought to the scaf- 
fold. His confession threw some further 
light on the circumstances of the murder, 
and of the proceedings of the earl of Both- 
well, of whom Archibald Douglas was then 
an adherent. He said that both Archibald 
Douglas and himself were present at the 
perpetration of the murder, and that Doug- 
las, in hurrying away from the spot, lost one 
of his slippers, and had his clothes covered 
with clay and soil, it was supposed from the 
explosion. As he was himself retiring from 
the spot, after the king had been slaughtered, 
he met at the corner of a narrow lane 
certain persons with their faces concealed by 
their cloaks, one of whom he judged, from 


his voice, to be a brother of sir James 
Balfour. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
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Tur very act which had left the earl of 
Lennox without an enemy able to. injure 
him, gave him a partner in his power. 
Captain James Stuart, who had been the 
immediate instrument in the ruin of Mor- 
ton, had been notoriously rising in the royal 
favour, and this rise had been indicated, in 
the most unequivocal manner, by his eleva- 
tion to the earldom of Arran, even before 
the death of his victim. Two days after 
Morton’s execution, the new earl of Arran 
presented himself before the council, and 
made a statement of his proceedings against 
that nobleman, from which it appeared that, 
unable to get any direct evidence against 
the earl, he had forced some of his servants 
by torture to make charges against him, and 
adopted other methods of proceeding which 
were not justified by law. He accordingly 
expressed regret at having been obliged to 
pursue this course, and requested an act of 
indemnity, which was given by the king in 
such terms as assured the world that he 


was an honourable man, who had done no- 
thing without the king’s authority and en- 
tire approbation. Arran was a man of most 
profligate habits, and his contempt for pub- 
lic opinion was shown at this time by a pro- 
ceeding which caused great scandal among 
the public. He had lived in great fami- 
liarity in the household of the earl of 
March, from whom he had received many 
benefits, which he repaid by seducing his 
countess, a woman of great beauty, but, as 
appeared by the sequel, of no great virtue. 
At Arran’s instigation, this lady now brought 
an action for divorce against her husband, 
and, having succeeded, she was immediately 
married to her seducer, who was at the 
same time invested with his earldom with 
much solemnity of form. Other promotions 
were also made among those who had been 
most zealous in the proceedings against 
Morton. The earl of March himself, per- 
haps as a compensation for the loss of his 


| wife, received the earldom of Orkney ; the 
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earldom of Morton was given to the lord 
Maxwell; and the lord Ruthven was created 
earl of Gowrie. Lastly, the earl of Lennox 
was made a duke, and was proclaimed by 
that title on the 27th of August. 

A parliament was soon afterwards assem- 
bled, which many of the nobility, who were 
obnoxious to the court, were forbidden to 
attend. Among the nobles who received 
intimations from the king to this effect, 
were the earls of Mar, Eglinton, and Glen- 
cairn, and the lords Lindsey, Boyd, Herries, 
and Ochiltree. This parliament, as might 
‘be expected, was obsequiously obedient to 
the will of the court, and it proceeded im- 
mediately to acts of attainder and confisca- 
tion against the late earl of Morton and his 
adherents. These acts fell heavily upon the 
Douglases, and among those who were pro- 
nounced rebels, and their estates confiscated, 
were the earl of Angus, Douglas of Whit- 
tingham, James Douglas, prior of Pluscar- 
dine, and James Douglas of Pittendreich 
(the two latter were natural sons of the late 
earl of Morton), Douglas of Parkhead, and 
Archibald Douglas, constable of Edinburgh 
Castle. Lennox wished on this occasion 
to obtain a pardon for the notorious Sir 
James Balfour, but the king could not 
be prevailed upon to consent to this act, and 
he pointed to the acts of parliament forbid- 
ding the restoration of any one directly 
guilty of the murder of his father. The 
other acts of this parliament were not of 
great importance; the principal were de- 
signed for the regulation of the coinage, to 
check the exportation of wool, and against 
excess of apparel and living among the mid- 
dle and lower classes; and the statutes 
which protected the reformed religion were 
confirmed. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
this last measure indicated any intention on 
the part of the court of ‘eally conciliating 
the ministers of the kirk. It is true that, 
until they had assured themselves of Mor- 
ton’s destruction, Lennox and the king 
showed an extreme anxiety to secure the 
alliance of the preachers, in spite of their 
uncompromising spirit. Immediately after 
the arrest of the earl of Morton, to calm in 
some measure the agitation produced oy 
that event,'and counteract the alarm whic 
it was naturally calculated to excite among 
the ministers of the kirk, the king published 
a formal declaration of his faith in the re- 
formed religion of the gospel as authorised 
by the kirk of Scotland; but no sooner had 
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Morton’s death confirmed the power of the 
favourite, than both James and Lennox 
threw off the mask, and they soon after- 
wards proceeded to an open quarrel with 
the kirk. But before we relate the occasions 
of this quarrel, we must call attention to a 
very extraordinary project which appears to 
have been entertained at this moment, and 
which seems to have been unknown to 
former historians. The correspondence of 
the captive queen, during this time, shows 
how actively she was engaged in political 
intrigues, and what hopes she conceived 
from the destruction of Morton, and the 
overthrow of the English influence in Scot- 
land. No sooner did she hear of the arrest 
of the earl of Morton, than she actually 
dispatched a document to France, eonsti- 
tuting the duke of Guise her lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom of Scotland, - and 
authorising him to take measures for carry- 
ing her son over to France. Letters were 
sent to the archbishop of Glasgow to the 
same effect, but as most of Mary’s corre- 
spondence at this period seems to have 
reached its destination and been destroyed, we 
are left in the dark in regard to most of the 
secret intrigues which were now carrying on 
in her name in France and Scotland. We 
find, however, that immediately after the 
execution of the earl of Morton, a proposal 
was made of such an extraordinary charac- 
ter that it was hardly likely to be successful, 

We have already seen that a parliament 
was called immediately after Morton’s 
death. Among some official. documents 
preserved in the manuscripts of the national 
library in Paris, is a draught of a petition 
to be laid before this parliament, of which 
the following is a literal translation. “It 
is a thing known to every one, and princi- 
pally to you, the nobility and estates of this 
kingdom, that the queen of this country, 
who, according to the right of birth, and 
the laws of this kingdom, is undoubtedly 
our true sovereign and princess, was long 
time, by the violence of her rebels, detained 
captive and in prison in the castle and for- 
tress of Lochleven. During which time of 
her imprisonment, these rebels presented to 
her majesty, when she was in great emotion, 
expecting no other thing than immediate 
death, a document which contained a demis- 
sion and resignation of her crown and royal 
authority in favour of her very dear and 
well-beloved son, who was then an infant in 
his cradle, and in the hands of the rebel 
lords and enemies of his said lady and 
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mother. Which document contained her 
consent to their pretended resignation, with 
commission to certain individuals mentioned 
therein to receive the said pretended re- 
signation and demission in the name of 
her said well-beloved son, in order after- 
wards to seize, invest, inaugurate, and 
crown him with the royal crown of this 
kingdom, observing all the accustomed cere- 
monies and solemnities; as may be seen 
more fully by the said. brevet and procura- 
tion published by the said rebels. To sign 
which our said sovereign was pressed by dif- 
ferent threats of the loss of life; and, being 
assailed with a demand of so great conse- 
quence, at such a time, and being so strictly 
imprisoned that she was cut off from all 
conference and consultation with her faith- 
ful and loyal councillors, she prayed them 
to give her time and leisure to consider the 
said demand, being so rigorous and of such 
importance ; which they would not accord to 
her, so that at last she was constrained to 
yield to their cruelty and bloody force, hay- 
ing no longer the means of resisting their 
violence; considering that those who had 
brought her so sad and harsh a message, 
had used towards her majesty such fearful 
words, and such terrible threats, with so 
fierce and terrible a countenance, that she saw 
nothing but danger of her life and noble per- 
son, if she had opposed their so harsh and 
unjust demand ; besides that she had secret 
advertisement from some of the nobility, who 
were faithful to her, and careful of her life, of 
the great cruelty which was prepared against 
her majesty, unless she yielded them their 
so treasonable will. The said nobles, faith- 
ful to the queen, advised and counselled 
her to make no difficulty in yielding the 
| said rebels their desire, as she had in re- 
commendation her life, to avoid immediate 
death. Which advice was also given her 
by sir Nicholas Throgmorton, then ambassa- 
dor of her good sister the queen of England 
in this kingdom, who was sent thither ex- 
pressly on the part of her said good sister to 
console her, and do all good offices tending 
to her liberation; who, after having held 
long conference with the said rebels, and 
learnt their resolution and cruel design, im- 
mediately gave information of it to the said 
lady, who, after having considered the immi- 
nent danger, and seeing the place of her 
imprisonment surrounded by a deep and 
spacious lake, and the people, who held 
her in so’ great a servitude and subjection, 
light and prompt to put in execution their 


cruel and barbarous threat, having well 
experienced, by many murders, their joy 
in the shedding of blood; and seeing the 
small respect they bore to her royal person, 
although she was born to reign, and from 
her cradle accustomed to govern and com- 
mand others, not to obey those whom the 
law of God had made her subjects; being a 
woman, and destitute of all worldly consola- 
tion, having no more hope of any succour, 
seeing her royal estate in such disaster and 
decadence, and the common order of nature 
changed in regard to her, that she must be 
commanded by her subjects and vassals, it 
is not to be wondered at if her majesty 
should be terrified and put in fear, into 
which the firmest and most confident man 
in the world would have fallen. By which 
fear she was constrained to consent to their 
barbarous will, so contrary to all laws, and 
to sign the letters of resignation and de- 
mission of her crown in favour of her very 
dear son. Which letter of pretended resig- 
nation contained in it an establishment of 
a government for the country during the 
minority of her said son. The causes al- 
leged in the said pretended demission, for 
which they would make her resign her 
crown and royal government, are so frivolous, 
as it appears by the letter of resignation, 
that they need no refutation, since the 
principal and most urgent cause therein 
contained is, that she felt weary of govern- 
ing, and incapable of bearing so great a 
burthen as the government of her country. 
A thing false and forged by the said rebels, 
for all who know her, and have talked with 
her, will bear good testimony that she is not 
so dull in mind, so devoid of judgment, and 
so wanting in reason and wisdom, that she 
could not a little better discharge and acquit 
herself of her duty or government, to which 
God had called her, than any whom her 
rebels have intruded in her place. Every 
one will judge that it is a ridiculous thing 
to take such a heavy burthen of government 
from such a queen, as unable to support it, 
and put it on the shoulders of a sucking 
infant in the cradle; seeing that it is known 
to every one that the queen our sovereign 
is well born, of great intelligence, and good 
brains, bred in the court of France, the 
most celebrated and frequented theatre of 
all the world, and well practised and in- 
structed in the management of royal affairs, 
furnished with rare prudence, with an in- 
finity of other gifts of the nature required 
in so great a princess; so as that her most 
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wicked and capital enemies will not be so 
impudent as to affirm that she is not capable 
of governing. If the earl of Lennox, to 
whom the rebels gave their so difficult gov- 
ernment, were a man more able to bear so 
great a burthen than the queen our sove- 
reign, the world may judge, but principally 
those who have known her, and have good 
experience of her great dexterity in dis- 
coursing of public affairs. On the said pre- 
tended demission, signed in prison, and 
given by constraint and violence and justo 
metu and fear of present death, is founded 
the coronation of the prince, her very dear 
son, then an infant in the cradle. A thing 
against God and nature, to make use of the 
name and authority of the son against his 
own mother, and to seduce the people to 
follow their unhappy enterprize. This abuse, 
too, was begun by a small number of disso- 
lute and reckless people, who, after having 
used great violence towards the person of 
the queen, to make her sign the said demis- 
sion and resignation, they also used great 
extortion towards the keeper of the seals, 
who refused to sign a letter given and signed 
in prison and by constraint, in taking the 
seals from him by force; a thing known to 
all the country, and proved by -good and 
sufficient testimonies. Moreover, it is to be 
considered what probability there is, that 
the queen our sovereign was so weary of her 
life, and disgusted with the goods of this 
world, that of her will, without any force, 
she should deprive and dispossess herself of 
her crown and royal authority to resign and 
give it to her son, a child in the cradle, no- 
wise capable of government, who could not 
as yet receive any profit from this demis- 
sion, without retaining for herself some 
dowry or portion of her revenues to main- 
tain her in her royal estate. And, even if 
the demission had not been made by vio- 
lence and in prison, still, according to the 
laws of this country, it is not authentic or 
sufficient, but it is a private act, made and 
completed without any solemnity, without 
the advice and consent of the estates, who 
are principally interested in it, and without 
whose advice matters of great importance 
cannot be treated or concluded, according 
to the laws and cusioms of our country. 
How then were it possible that the queen 
could have alienated all her crown, and 
stripped herself simply of her government, 
without the consent of her estates, seeing 
that she cannot give or alienate the least 


land or tenement of the crown, without the 
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advice, consent, and approbation of the said 
estates? After God had miraculously saved 
and delivered her majesty from the prisons 
of Lochleven, and from the captivity in 
which she was detained by the rebels, hay- 
ing made a convocation of the nobility in 
the town of Hamilton, she publicly took 
oath, in presence of the nobility there assem- 
bled, of whom a good part was seduced 
under pretext of the said pretended demis- 
sion, that she had never made this resigna- 
tion of her good will, but that she had been 
forced to it justo metu, and by the violent 
threats of her enemies. And consequently 
she made revocation, in the presence of all 
the said nobility, by her advocate general, 
sir John Spence, of Condie, of the said pre- 
tended demission for the reasons above said. 
Now, for the above reasons, it is demanded, 
in the name of the queen our sovereign, of 
you, the nobility and estates assembled in 
general parliament of this country, that, 
after advice and mature deliberation, you 
proceed to examine the foundation of the 
authority and government usurped under 
the name of her well-beloved son. And if 
you find that it rests upon this forced de- 
mission, as in truth it does, and that that pre- 
tended demission, for the reasons above said, 
has not been authentic or valable according 
to the law of God and men, that immediately 
you give sentence and decree by which the 
said demission, and all which has been made 
after and in virtue of it, shall be declared 
null and of no effect and value, either for 
the past or for the present; and by con- 
sequence that the pretended coronation and 
government usurped under the name of her 
very. dear son shall be of no effect or autho- 
rity during her life, so that all the subjects 
of this realm shall acknowledge the duty and 
obedience which, according to God, they 
owe to her to serve and obey her, in every- 
thing and everywhere, as their true and un- 
doubted sovereign, and in all as though 
this pretended demission had never been 
made, supposed, or written, nor extans in 
rerum natura. You, the three estates, are 
required that, according to all justice and 
equity, you give a decree thereupon, whereof 
shall be made edict and proclamation in all 
solemnity.” Attached to this document is 
a draft of the decree which was to be given. 
“The lords spiritual and temporal, the com- 
missioners of the towns and shires, and 
other officers of state, assembled in this 
town capital of the realm, having considered 
and with mature deliberation diligently 
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examined the above supplication presented 
to their parliament, have enacted, ordained, 
and decreed, and by the authority of the 
said parliament, that the said demission, 
revocation, and resignation of the crown in 
favour of the prince, her very dear son, and 
his coronation, the usurped government, the 
pretended authority, and all that has been 


_done thereon, for the reasons fully stated in 


the said supplication, and the circumstances, 
causes, and considerations known and mani- 
fest to every one, and to the estates now 
assembled, has never been or is of any 
value, force, or virtue, and for the future 
shall be held and reputed for such, and shall 
cease during the life of her majesty, and 
that all her vassals and subjects shall be 
held and obliged to acknowledge their na- 
tural duty and obedience which they owe to 
her majesty as to their undoubted sovereign, 
just as if the pretended demission, and all 
that has followed from it, had never been 
done or invented and had never been in 
rerum natura, according to the said suppli- 
cation presented to our said parliament, 
and that the said present decree be pub- 
lished and proclaimed solemnly in all public 
places.” 

This curious document appears to have 
remained in the royal or ministerial archives 
in Paris; for it was certainly never laid 
before the Scottish parliament; and we can- 
not discover that any steps were taken upon 
it. A careful perusal of it by any one who 
has read the printed correspondence of 
Mary will, I think, leave little doubt on his 
mind that it was drawn up by that princess, 
who evidently imagined that the moment 
was come when she might carry all at her 
‘own will. But it needed little reflection to 
have convinced her of her error. .The state 


of Scotland at the moment; the relations of 


the various parties in the state to each 
other; even the distribution and possession 
of property, all depended upon the govern- 
ment as it then stood; and all must be 
perilled by the change. Moreover, it was 
now no longer the government of a faction 
under the name of the prince ; but James 
had for some time ruled without control, 
and in his own name; and he had not only 
acted and been acknowledged as king at 
home, but he was treated as such by foreign 
princes; and to accede to Mary’s demand 
would have implied the deposing of one 
prince to put another in his place. The 
impracticability of the scheme which appears 
to have been proposed by Mary to the king 


of France was thus too apparent; and we 
find that, instead of listening to it, he now . 
pressed her, as a measure of prudence, to 
acknowledge her son’s authority. Both the 
king of France, and the queen-mother, wrote 
letters to Mary, at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1581, urging upon her that, by at 
once acknowledging her son’s regal title and 
authority, she would at the same time make 
the throne more secure to him, and consult 
her own personal interests. Mary seems to 
have listened to this proposal with great 
reluctance, and finally yielded to a sort of 
compromise, which gave rise, soon after this, 
to a new scheme, known as “the associa- 
tion ;” according to which, James was to 
resign the crown to his mother, who was 
thereupon to restore it to him as her asso- 
ciate on the throne; and he was then to 
exercise all the powers of the government. 
This act was to have the full consent and 
confirmation of the foreign powers. But 
new troubles were at this moment arising, 
which delayed all proceedings on the scheme 
just mentioned. 

_As we have said, as soon as Lennox and 
his royal master felt themselves secure by 
the execution of Morton, and their convic- 
tion that no direct intervention was to be 
expected from Elizabeth, they no longer 
held the same friendly and conciliating tone 
as before towards the ministers of the kirk. 
A belief prevailed that new intrigues were 
going on for the restoration of the catholic 
religion, and this seemed to be confirmed 
by the coldness with which Lennox now 
treated the presbyterian ministers. It soon, 
however, became more certain that, if Len- 
nox was not returning to the Romish faith, 
both he and the king had warmly espoused 
the cause of episcopacy, and that they had 
resolved to use their utmost endeavours for 
its restoration. The presbyterian ministers 
had already declared their hatred to this 
form of church government, and they were 
zealously supported by the great mass of 
the middle and lower orders of the Scottish 
people. Success, however, seems to have 
made Lennox too proud to consult, in 
this respect, the sentiments of the people, 
and he proceeded to obtain an order of 
council restoring the regulations of Leith, 
which had recognised the episcopal govern- 
ment in a modified form; but which had 
been so unpalatable to the clergy, that 
they were abrogated by the general assem- 
bly. Having restored these regulations to 
force, the duke of Lennox determined to 
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put them in practice; but in doing this he 
seems to have had quite as much in view 
his own private profit as any considerations 
of public utility. At this moment the arch- 
bishopric of Glasgow lay vacant, and Len- 
nox, taking possession of it, offered it al- 
most publicly to any one of the ministers 
who would agree to leave him nearly the 
whole temporalities of the see, contenting 
himself with a small stipend to be paid out 
of it. The preachers held back from so 
discreditable a transaction, until at length 
the minister of Stirling, Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery, accepted the offer, and was duly 
invested with the spiritual jurisdiction of 
the see. The clergy immediately passed a 
censure upon Montgomery, and interdicted 
him from accepting a bishopric. Their 
alarm was excited at this moment by secret 
intelligence of a design for the bringing back 
of Mary, or at least for associating her with 
her son in the government, and for the 
restoration of popery. It was known that 
George Douglas had arrived from France, 
bringing, it was said, secret despatches from 
the popish bishops of Glasgow and Ross; 
and that seminary priests were prowling 
about the kingdom. Under these circum- 
stances, a general assembly of the church 
was held in Edinburgh, at which articles 
were exhibited against Montgomery, em- 
bracing various charges against his life and 
opinions; and, though many of the charges 
would not stand examination, enough was 
believed to be found against him to render 
him unfit for the office of bishop. They, 
therefore, issued an injunction, forbidding 
him to accept the archbishopric, or to quit 
his ministry at Stirling. Montgomery pro- 
tested, and he was supported by Lennox, 
and therefore by the whole’influence of the 
court. 

Queen Elizabeth, who was well informed 
of what was going on, seized this moment 
to send a new envoy to Scotland; and she 
selected for this purpose captain Arrington, 
of Berwick, who had already executed several 
important missions of the same kind. Ar- 
rington was instructed to increase the alarm 
of foreign plots against Scottish protestant- 
ism, and to urge the necessity of maintaining 


the closest alliance with England. But the} 


chief and secret object of his mission was to 

labour to widen the breach which it was 

understood had arisen between the duke of 

Lennox and the earl of Arran. In this, 

however, Arrington failed; for the two 

apace srapeans took the alarm, and 
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they suddenly became reconciled and united 
against all opponents. Arrington’s mission 
had failed, and he returned to Berwick, 
leaving Lennox more resolute than ever in 
his quarrel with the ministers, who also had 
been further irritated by new intelligence 
from abroad, and new assurances of the 
progress of the intrigues for the restoration 
of their queen, and ultimately, as they 
believed, of the errors of popery. Excited 
by these reports, John Durie presented him- 
self in the pulpit of the high church in 
Edinburgh, and delivered a violent discourse 
against the court. He declared to the con- 
gregation that the king, under the guidance 
of certain courtiers, had sent to the king of 
France and to the duke of Guise a proposal 
for.a reconciliation with his mother by their 
means; and he asserted that he had _ his 
information from George Douglas, the mes- 
senger entrusted with these important com- 
munications. He stated that it was pro- 
posed that the king should resign the crown 
to his mother, and that she should restore it 
to him, upon which he was to be acknow- 
ledged as king of Scotland by the catholic 
sovereigns. The circumstance of Durie’s 
being so well informed of what was going 
on, shows how ill secrecy was observed 
among the Scottish agents at this period. 
The preacher pointed out the disastrous 
consequences which would result from this 
project, if it were carried into effect ; every- 
thing that had been done since the coronation 
would be rendered null, and all the king’s 
true friends would be convicted traitors. 

After the sermon, Durie, with two other 
eminent preachers, Lawson and Davison, 
had a conference with the earls of Argyle 
and Gowrie, in the council-house, in which 
they strongly urged those two noblemen to 
stand up in protection of the church and 
state against the practices of foreigners. 
Argyle expressed something like repentance, 
and declared that if he saw anything at- 
tempted against religion he would desert 
his friends and support the preachers. 
Davison’s zeal carried him still further; for 
with Duncanson (the king’s chaplain) and 
Peter Young (the king’s instructor), he ob- 
tained access to the king when alone in his 
private chamber at Stirling, where he pointed 
out to him the critical condition of his 
country, and urged him to follow a course 
more calculated to promote its prosperity. 
James listened awhile ; and then, observing 
that it was good counsel, contrived to rid 
himself of his visitors. 
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For awhile the king and his favourites 
appear to have felt embarrassed by these 
attacks, but towards the spring of 1582 
they resolved on taking measures to sup- 
press them. It was then determined to 
obtrude Montgomery into the see of Glas- 
gow by force ; and he accordingly proceeded 
to the church of that city, bearing with 
him the king’s charge to the presbytery, 
supported by a party of the royal guard, and 
he there attempted to expel the minister 
from his pulpit. But he met with a vigor- 
ous resistance, in consequence of which the 
presbytery of Glasgow was summoned to 
appear before the council. Durie, Lawson, 
Andrew Hay, and a large body of preachers 
and elders from Edinburgh, Dalkeith, and 
Linlithgow, accompanied the ministers of 
Glasgow to Stirling, where they defended 
themselves with firmness, and declined sub- 
mitting to the king’s jurisdiction in matters 
of a purely spiritual character. The king 
angrily insisted on their receiving Mont- 
gomery as bishop, and held out threats in 
case of refusal; upon which Durie boldly 
reminded him that the only result of such 
violent proceedings would be to draw down 
the resentment of the church in form of 
excommunication against the man whom he 
would force upon them as a bishop against 
their will. This threat produced an imme- 
diate effect upon Montgomery himself, who 
submitted to the injunction of the assembly, 
and the matter seemed to be set at rest. 

This latter body was now emboldened by 
its success, while other circumstances oc- 
curred to increase the excitement of the 
presbyterian clergy. A message had just 
arrived from the duke of Guise to the Scot- 
tish king, and it was soon whispered abroad 
that the duke had selected for this mission 
one of his Italian servants, who was infa- 
mously notorious for his activity in the mas- 
sacre of the protestants on St. Bartholomew’s- 
day. It was said, moreover, that the object 
of this mission was to propose a marriage 
between James and one of the princesses of 
the house of Guise. The zeal of the preach- 
ers was stirred up to a high pitch of fury, 
and Durie rode off in haste to the king, who 
was then remaining in the earl of Arran’s 
castle of Kinneil. On his arrival there, 
meeting the agent of the Guises as he passed 
through the royal garden, Durie drew his 
cap hastily over his eyes, that his view 
might not be polluted with the sight of what 
he called the ambassador of the devil. Durie 
addressed the king with impassioned elo- 
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quence. “Is it with the Guise,” he said, 
“ that your grace will interchange presents? 
—with that cruel murderer of the saints? 
Beware, my liege, I emplore you, beware 
with whom you ally yourself in marriage, 
and remember John Knox’s last words unto 
your highness; remember that good man’s 
warning, that so long as you maintained 
God’s holy gospel, and kept your body un- 
polluted, you would prosper. Listen not to 
those ambassadors of the devil who are sent: 
hither to allure you from your religion.” 
The young king was so overawed by the | 
manner and language of the preacher, that 
he promised with apparent humility he 
would accept no woman for his wife “ who 
did not fear God and love the evangile.” 

The interview at Kinneil took place on 
the 11th of May; and a few days after his 
return to Edinburgh, on the 23rd of May, 
Durie’s zeal drove him into another of those 
fierce declamations from the pulpit which 
then exercised a sort of spell over the popu- 
lar mind. One of Walsingham’s correspon- 
dents has left us the following account of 
this sermon, the results of which were very 
important. ‘ Upon Wednesday, being the 
23rd instant, Mr. John Durie preached in 
the cathedral church of Edinburgh, where 
divers noblemen were present, the effect 
thereof tending to the reproof of the bishop 
of Glasgow, as plainly terming him an apos- 
tate and man-sworn traitor to God and his 
church. And that, even as the Scribes and 
Pharisees could find none so meet to betray 
Christ as one of his own school and disciples, 
even so this duke (Lennox), with the rest of 
the faction, cannot find so meet an instru- 
ment to subvert the religion planted in Scot- 
land, as one of their own number, one of 
their own brethren, and one nourished 
among their own bowels; who likewise 
touched the virtuous bringing-up of the king, | 
fearing now they have some device to with- 
draw him from the true fear of God, and to 
follow the devices and inventions of men; 
affirming that he was moved to think so, for 
that he saw all that were manifestly known 
to be enemies to the church and religion to 
be nearest. unto his person, and others that 
were favourers and maintainers thereof put 
off the court, or to have small countenance 
there shown them, And likewise he touched 
the present sent by the duke of Guise to the 
king in these manner of speeches :—‘I pray 
you, what should move Guise, that bloody 
persecutor and enemy unto all truth, that 
pillar of the pope, to send ae _ by 
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one of his trustiest servants to our king? Not 
for any love; no, no, his pretence is known. 
And TI beseech the Lord, the church of 
Scotland feel it not over soon! The king’s 
majesty was persuaded not to receive it— 
for why? what amity or friendship can we 
look for at his hands, who hath been the 
bloodiest persecutor of the professors of the 
truth in all France? Never was there ever 
any notable murder or hayock of God’s 
people at any time in all France, but he 
was at it in person; and yet, for all this, the 
duke and Arran will needs have our king to 
take a present from him. If God did 
threaten the captivity and spoil of Jerusalem, 
because that their king Hezekiah did receive 
a letter and present from the king of Baby- 
lon, shall we think to be free, committing 
the like, or rather worse? And because 
you, my lords, which both do see me, and 
even at this present hear me,—TI say, be- 
cause ye shall not be hereafter excusable,— 
I tell it you with tears, I fear such con- 
fusion to be like to ensue, that I fear me 
will be the subversion and ruin of the 
preaching of God’s evangile here in the 
church of Scotland. I am the more plain 
with you, because I know there is some of 
ou in the same action with the rest. I 

now I shall be called to an account for 
these words here spoken; but let them do 
with this carease of mine what they will; 
for I know my soul is in the hands of the 
Lord, and therefore I will speak, and that to 
your condemnation, unless you speedily re- 
turn.” And then, in the prayers made, he 
prayed unto the Lord either to convert or 
confound the duke. The sermon was very 
long, godly, and plain, to the great comfort 
and rejoice of the most number that heard 
it or do hear of it.” 

Durie’s prophecy that he would be called 
to account for his words was soon fulfilled. 
His sermon had given so much offence, that 
he was immediately summoned before the 
council, and ordered to quit Edinburgh ; and 
the provost and magistrates of the city were 
enjoimed to enforce this order under pain of 
treason. ‘The court proceeded at the same 
time to other measures of defiance. Mont- 
gomery, in spite of his previous submission 
and promises, was again brought forward in 
his obnoxious character of bishop, and his 
disobedience of the kirk was punished with 
excommunication, while the pulpits literally 
rung with declamations and lamentations. 
The alarm became at length so great that, 


sembly of the church was held in Edinburgh 
to consider the dangers which threatened 
the reformed religion, and to concert mea- 
sures for meeting them. This assembly was 
held in the new kirk at Edinburgh, and was 
opened with a fierce sermon by Andrew 
Melvil, one of the most eminent and most 
zealous of the ministers. He said that the 
church was threatened by the “ bloody 
gully” (or knife) of absolute power, a wea- 
pon furnished by the pope to be used against 
Christ himself. He spoke of the king’s 
intended demission of the crown to his 
mother, a scheme which he said had been 
concocting this eight years past, and the 
palpable object of which was the resumption 
of her lost power, and with it the re-estab- 
lishment of her idolatrous worship. The 
authors of this scheme were the two popish 
bishops of Glasgow and Ross, who were 
active agents to carry out the designs of the 
Romish princes. After the conclusion of 
Melvil’s discourse, the first subject of de- 
bate was, whether Durie was bound to obey 
the sentence of banishment. The provost 
and magistrates urged the penalties with 
which they were themselves threatened un- 
less they carried the sentence against Durie 
into execution; and one party recommended 
a middle course, and proposed that two 
ministers should be sent to expostulate with 
the king. The more violent party warmly 
deprecated a compromise of this description. 
“Do ye talk,” said Davison, “of replacing 
John Durie? Will ye become supplicants 
for reinstating him whom the king had no 
power to displace, albeit his foolish flock 
have yielded.” He was here interrupted by 
a fierce look from Sir James Balfour, who 
had been acquitted of the murder of Darnley 
by a packed jury, and had consequently been 
restored to his place as an elder of the 
church. “Tell me,’ continued Davison, 
still more vehemently, “ tell me what flesh 
may, or can, displace the great king’s ambas- 
sador, so long as he keeps within the bounds 
of his commission!” This bold address 
created some agitation and confusion in the 
assembly, in the midst of which Davison, 
convinced the question would be carried 
against him, left the meeting. It was 
finally determined that, if the magistrates 
insisted, Durie must submit to the decree of 
banishment; and the same eyening he was 
charged to depart from the capital. At 
nine o’clock at night, Durie, accompanied 
with some of the leading preachers and two 


on the 27th of June, an extraordinary as- | notaries, left his residence to obey the in- 
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junction of banishment. At the market 
cross, he ordered the notaries to read a 
written protestation of the sincerity of his 
life and doctrine, and of his determination 
to preach God’s word in spite of all opposi- 
tion and persecution. Davison, who was one 
of his companions, broke out into a pas- 
sionate denunciation of divine vengeance 
against those who had banished him; but 
the street was deserted, except by one or 
two persons, who seemed to treat the whae 
proceeding with contempt. This, however, 
was no evidence of the temper of the citi- 
zens, the majority of whom sympathised 
warmly with the church; and few recent 
events had caused so much sensation as the 
banishment of Durie. 

The violence of Lennox’s proceedings 
against the preachers was now rapidly 
bringing its own punishment. In order to 
appease a little the storm which was raging, 
commissioners of the court on one side, 
and of the kirk on the other, had been 
appointed to meet at Stirling, to draw a 
statement of the grievances complained of 
by the preachers, which they were to be 
allowed to present to the king. They ac- 
cordingly drew up a series of articles, ex- 

ressed in bold language, and defining the 
imits of the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion. They complained that the king had, 
in the late proceedings of the court, usurped 
an authority which belonged only to the 
kirk, and that this usurpation had been 
specially manifested in the banishment of 
Durie, the maintaining of an excommunica- 
ted bishop, interfering with the free de- 
liberations of the assembly, and persecuting 
the presbytery of Glasgow for their resis- 
tance to the intrusion of Montgomery. <A 
committee of the principal ministers, joined 
with the aged reformer Erskine of Dun, 
was appointed to present these articles to 
the king. The court faction attempted to 
intimidate them by every means in their 
power, and Andrew Melvil, one of the 
ministers appointed on the committee, re- 
ceived a secret intimation from his kinsman, 
Sir James Melvil, that his life was threatened. 
But the courage of the preacher was un- 
shaken, and he accompanied his colleagues 
to court, where, on being admitted into 
the presence chamber, they found the king 
with Lennox and Arran, and laid their 
articles on the table. Arran took them 
up, read them, declared that they were 
treason, and demanded fiercely who dared 
to sign them. “We dare,” said Andrew 


Melvil, firmly, “and are ready to seal them 
with our lives;” and he advanced to the 
council table, took up a pen, and subscribed 
his name. His companions followed the 
example, and the two favourites, intimidated 
by their boldness, allowed them, after a 
short conference, to depart peaceably. 

This occurred on the 6th of July, 1582. 
The king had just reinstated Montgomery in 
the archbishopric of Glasgow, and, by royal 
proclamation, reversed the sentence of ex- 
communication. Montgomery had been 
residing with the household of the duke of 
Lennox at Dalkeith, whence he now had 
the boldness to go publicly into Edinburgh. 
The anger of the ministers took fire at this 
insult on their authority, and Lawson called 
upon the magistrates to hinder the “excom- 
municated traitor” from showing himself in 
the streets, He was accordingly ordered to 
depart out of the city, but he threatened 
that he would soon return, and compel them 
to assume a different tone. Accordingly, he 
returned almost immediately with a royal 
proclamation, commanding that he should 
be received as a good christian and true 
subject, and letters to the same purport 
were sent to the lords of the session. The 
provost and magistrates assembled in great 
embarrassment, afraid to disobey either the 
court or the ministers, and the citizens, 
men and women, in a furious state of ex- 
citement, seizing whatever weapon came to 
hand, assembled in the street. If Mont- 
gomery had fallen into their hands, he would 
no doubt have been torn to pieces ; but the 
magistrates caused him to be led out se- 
cretly by a narrow lane, called the Kirk 
Heugh, to the Potterrow gate. Before he 
had reached it, however, the mob received 
intimation of his evasion, and rushing madly 
after him, he escaped with difficulty through 
the wicket, after receiving several blows 
from his pursuers. It is said that when the 
king, who was at Perth, was told of the 
circumstances of Montgomery’s disgraceful 
retreat out of the capital, he called him a 
seditious loon, and threw himself on the 
ground in a violent fit of laughter. 

While these disputes were going on with 
the church, the two favourites were leaving 
themselves open to danger on another side 
by their over-security, which was the conse- 
quence of their success. Believing that, as 
long as they held the king in their hands, 
they were safe against all dangers, they 
adopted means to strengthen their influence 
which exercised an effect oyer the whole 
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course of his subsequent life. By his ear- 

lier presbyterian teachers, the young prince 
| had been subjected to a very strict discipline, 
| and one which was by no means agreeable 
| with his natural inclinations; and he had 
| now reached an age peculiarly exposed to 
| temptations. The duke of Lennox and the 
_ earl of Arran were both men whose lives and 
' principles were equally licentious, and they 


hesitated not to administer indulgence to 
| all the worst passions of the king, in the 


hope, by enervating and sensualising his 


' mind, to chain him more firmly to their 


interests. James’s private society was thus 
composed of persons of so abandoned a 
character as to be regardless of the outward 
appearance of decency, even in language, 
amid which the better lessons of his earlier 
years were soon forgotten. The position 
held by the worthless countess of Arran 
showed how little morality was regarded, 
and the political lessons he received were 
those of the most selfish and unlimited des- 
potism. At court, every sort of licentious- 
ness prevailed; throughout the country, op- 
pression and injustice. To support the ex- 
travagauce of the former, and supply the 
greediness of the courtiers, the middle or- 
ders were subjected to many grievous ex- 
actions, Courts of justice were held in 
almost every county, before which the pro- 
prietors of land were called, and the slightest 
neglect of any of the numerous forms of 
feudal tenantry was made an excuse for 
levying the severest fines and penalties. 
The lord chamberlain revived his obsolete 
jurisdiction over the boroughs, and thus 
found means of subjecting them to the same 
grievous exactions. Even the lower classes 
were made to suffer from the same iniquitous 
system, in which the countess of Arran 
seems to have been a chief actor. People 
were accused of crimes, for which, innocent 
or guilty, they were compelled to compound 
with money. We are assured by contem- 
porary authorities, that “the poor of the 
country were sold and ransomed at a 
hundred pounds the score. The countess of 
Arran controlled the judges at her pleasure, 
and caused sundry to be hanged that wanted 
(i.e. were not able to pay) their composi- 
tions, saying, what had they been doing all 
their days, that they had not so much as 
five pounds to buy them from the gallows ?” 

Since the death of Morton, the court had 


felt so confident in its security that it was: 


hardly thought necessary to guard against 
any further attempts on the part of the 
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nobles, but the firmness and boldness of the 
ministers of the kirk had now given alarm, 
and Lennox and Arran determined to secure 
themselves against any possible combination 
of the nobility and the clergy. They had re- 
solved therefore to seize some of the more 
popular of the nobles, and bring them to the 
scaffold, under pretence of a conspiracy 
against the king. This design, however, 
was soon detected by the vigilance of Robert 
Bowes, who lost no time in acquainting the 
Scottish nobles of their danger. Reports, 
corroborative of Bowes’s information, reached 
the English ministers from France, which 
seemed to show that Lennox’s proceedings 
were part of a greater design in which the 
French king was a principal conspirator. 
We gather these facts partly from a despatch 
of Bowes to secretary Walsingham, written 
on the 15th of August, 1582. “ According 
to the contents of your letter,” Bowes 
writes, “J have given notice and warning to 
such in Scotland as will speedily impart the 
same to the lord Lindsay and others in- 
terested in that behalf, wherein, before the 
receipt of this letter from you, I have already 
advised my especial friends to warn the lord 
Lindsay and sundry other noblemen, gen- 
tlemen, and ministers, to beware of the 
practices of the duke of Lennox, proposing 
and travelling (dabouring) with the king to 
apprehend the chief of the nobles, gentlemen, 
and ministers favouring the religion and 
amity with England; for I have been in- 
formed that the duke intendeth to persuade 
the king both to remit to ward the earls of 
Glencairn and Mar, the lord Lindsay, Boyd, 
and sundry others best affected in the re- 
ligion, and loving the amity aforesaid, and 
also ‘afterwards to hasten the death of the 
principals of them, whom I hear that he 
will not pursue for the death of David, 
the Italian,* as from France ye have been 
advertised, but rather to charge them with 
late matter and conspiracy, intended, and 
to have been put in execution by them and 
their complices in the last month of July, 
against the king and himself. And, in case 
the information given me be true, then 
there is a second intention and practice in 
device, that, after the execution of such 
principal persons in Scotland as would be 
most ready to defend religion, and the 
apprehension and safe custody of others 
known to be chiefly devoted that way, the 


* Riccio. Gowrie (Ruthven), Lindsay, and one 
or two others then alive, were principals in the 
assassination of Mary’s Italian favourite. 
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alteration of that state and religion in Scot- 
land should be attempted, and the matter 
to reach into England so far, and with such 
speed, as they in the practice could perform. 
The truth and secret herein may be best 
learnt in France, I think, from whence the 
device and directions for the execution is 
said to come. The variance between the 
duke and the earl of Gowrie, the progress 
of the matter against the new bishop of 
Glasgow, both intreated in Edinburgh, the 
labour of the duke to win noble and gentle- 
men to enter into friendship and bond with 
him, the purpose of some persons in Scot- 
land to proceed in the provision of remedy 
against the dangerous course presently hol- 
den there, with all other intelligence and 
occurrents in that state or realm, worthy 
advertisement, are so sufficiently signified to 
you, as I need not to trouble you with need- 
less repetition; and therefore I leave all the 
same to the report of others presently at 
Berwick, and which know the same with 
much better certainty than I have.” Bowes 
was at this moment at Durham, employed 
in official business, 

This intelligence, which was sufficiently 
minute to leave no doubt of its accuracy, 
alarmed the Scottish nobles so much, that 
they immediately entered into a secret 
association for mutual defence, and for the 
overthrow of the duke’s power. The chief 
leaders in this conspiracy were the earls of 
Mar, Glencairn, and Gowrie, the lords 
Lindsay and Boyd, the masters of Glammis 
and Oliphant, the titular abbots or com- 
mendators of Dumfermline, Paisley, Dry- 
burgh, and Cambuskenneth, the lairds of 
Lochleven, Easter Wemyss, and Cleish, and 
the provost of Dundee. Their design was 
to obtain possession of the king’s person, 
send Lennox back to France, and remove 
the earl of Arran from the court. They 
entered into a written bond or contract, 
which was at once signed by a part of the 
conspirators, and only waited the signatures 
of the others. These proceedings seem to 
have been totally unsuspected by the fa- 
vourites, but information of some design 
against the Scottish government was given 
tothe French ambassador in England, M. 
de Mauvissiére, apparently through the in- 
caution of the earl of Angus, who was at the 
English court, and was deeply interested in 
the success of the plot. An interesting 
‘despatch from the ambassador to the king of 
‘France, written from London, on the 26th 
of July, assures us of these facts. M. de 


Mauvissiére informed the king, “that the 
earl of Angus, nephew of the earl of Mor- 
ton, who, by the ruin of his uncle, was 
obliged to retire hither, where he has main- 
tained himself, as well as he could, ever 
since, practising with his friends in Scotland, 
in order to do some ill turn to Monsieur de 
Lennox, either by killing him or driving 
him from Scotland, to render him by divers 
practices odious to the people of that coun- 
try, and to the nobility, but seeing that he 
maintained himself daily in greater credit, 
as well with the prince of Scotland as 
with the greater part of the nobles of the 
country, and that the prince did not care 
much for the queen of England, who, on the 
other hand, hates him more than ever she 
did the queen of Scots, his mother, and 
expects one day her ruin from thence, if she 
herself does not ruin the said prince of 
Scotland, where both parties are ready to 
proceed to extremities as soon as they have 
the means; nevertheless the said Angus, 
with the good friends he has found here, 
have so stirred up and animated the minis- 
ters in Scotland, that they have persuaded 
them that if they do not find means to 
raise the people and nobility of Scotland 
against the duke of Lennox, he will ruin 
them, driving away some, and having the 
confiscation of the others, as he had of the 
said earl of Morton, his uncle, and further 
that he would re-establish the catholic re- 
ligion in Scotland, as already he had drawn 
thither some jesuit priests, and had the 
bishops, as him of Glasgow (not the one who 
is in France), at his devotion, whom he had 
caused to preach before the said prince 
of Scotland. Thereupon, sire, the said 
ministers, as that race would command 
everywhere, have done a thousand practices 
and do them every day against the said 
Lennox, and have preached in public against 
him and ‘in his presence, and have excom- 
municated the said bishop of Glasgow and 
the lords who were favourable to the said 
Lennox, so that they are ready to do their 
worst on both sides. Whereof I have ad- 
vertised the said Lennox of the particulari- 
ties, which are better known here than 
there, and how the said earl of Angus had 
promised the queen of England to have at 
least ten lords and barons of Scotland 
favourable and resolved, at whatever risk, 
to drive out the duke of Lennox, or to hold 
him fast one way or other, and consequently 
to ‘cause the king to follow a different 
course, or to catch him as they had done 
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the queen his mother. And the said earl of 
Angus promises here that, if they will give 
him the means, he will return into Scotland 
and join with the partizans and friends of 
the late earl of Morton and his own, and, 
with the voice of the ministers and the 
Scottish people, he will put every thing 
there to the extremity of arms and war; 
but that, nevertheless, the queen of England 
must give him her shoulder and grant fa- 
vour and aid, according as he may want it. 
This had been promised him in case he 
manage his affairs well. And meanwhile he 
requires that, if fortune should be contrary 
to them, and those who shall undertake 
this affair in Scotland should be compelled 
to abandon the country and retire into 
England, it would please the said lady to 
give to ten of these principal lords of Scot- 
land ten thousand pounds sterling in pen- 
sion, to distribute to each of the ten a 
pension of a thousand pounds to support 
those who shall have put themselves in 
hazard with them. This expense and these 
pensions startle the said queen, but they are 
only required in case they should be con- 
strained to quit Scotland by the failure of 
the enterprise. Thereupon, the said queen 
has been advised to promise generally not 
to desert them in good or bad fortune, and 
meanwhile to give the said earl of Angus a 
pension of a thousand pounds sterling, and 
to advance him another thousand, and, 
besides that, to give him four thousand 
pounds sterling with which to proceed to 
the borders of England and Scotland, to be 
ready to re-enter at the moment when the 
ministers should lead those of their affection 
to take arms to kill or drive away the duke 
of Lennox, whom the ministers are also to 
excommunicate, because they have a law 
passed in their parliament that one who is 
excommunicated, can neither govern the 
king nor the kingdom of Scotland. Of all 
this I have advertised the said Lennox, that 
he may be on his guard, as I believe he does 
all in his power to be; and I think, 
sire, that your majesty ought in no wise 
to let the said duke of Lennox be ruined 
there, which would be by the same means 
to ruin the hope there is of still having the 
alliance of Scotland as much at your de- 
votion as the kings your predecessors, with 
the further consideration that, if the catho- 
lic religion could be restored on that side, 
it would be to give the example for doing 
the same here, God aiding, some day; of 
which I know several means when the time 
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shall come that God will restore his church, 
and chastise those who have sought hitherto 
to ruin it.” Some part of M. de Mau- 
vissiére’s information was probably incorrect, 
but his intelligence would be sufficient to 
make the duke of Lennox more than ever 
suspicious of his enemies, and his dispatch 
shows us what the king of France expected 
to be the result of the favourite’s influence. 

The information came, however, too late 
to save Lennox from the dangers which 
now surrounded him, for a combination of 
circumstances assisted the conspirators in 
their plans, The young king was enjoying 
his favourite recreation of hunting, in the 
north of Perthshire, during the middle of 
August, while Lennox was at Dalkeith, 
and Arran at Kinneil, and it was arranged 
that James, in his return to the capital, 
should stop at Dunfermline. Here it was 
the intention of the nobles to wait upon the 
king, and present a supplication to him, com- 
plaining of the conduct of his favourites, 
and under cover of this, they hoped to gain 
possession of his person, for Gowrie, Glam- 
mis, and Lindsay, were all powerful. in 
Perthshire. At this critical moment they 
seem still to have hesitated, when they 
received secret intelligence that Lennox 
had received information of their design— 
it was probably the information sent him 
by M. de Mauvissiére. All hesitation now 
gave way to the sense of their own danger, 
and they felt that their safety depended 
entirely upon their immediate success. The 
king received an invitation to visit Gowrie’s 
castle of Ruthven, on the north-eastern 
border of Perthshire, which he accepted, 
without any suspicion of evil. Gowrie, 
Mar, Lindsay, the master of Glammis, and 
their associates, assembled with extraordi- 
nary rapidity, a force of a thousand trusty 
men, who were drawn round the. castle in 
the night. The conduct of his host had 
already excited suspicions, but they were 
dispelled by the respectful treatment he at 
first experienced, arly, however, in the 
morning, when the king was already pre- 
paring for the chase, the lords entered his 
chamber, and presented a memorial of their 
grievances. ‘This the king received, ob- 
serving that it was time to take horse, and 
was going to leave the chamber. But the 
lords had already removed his guards, and 
the master of Glammis intimated to him 
that it was their opinion it would be safer 
for him to remain at Ruthven. The king 
remonstrated, declared he would go in spite 
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of them all, and was hurrying to the door 
of the chamber, when the master of Glam- 
mis rudely stepped before him, and placed 
his leg across the door to stop him. The 
king was so affected by this rough treat- 
ment that he burst into tears, which drew 
compassion from some of the conspirators, 
but the master of Glammis sternly replied 
that it was “ better for bairns to greet (cry) 
than bearded men;” a speech which the 
king never forgot or forgave. 

Meanwhile nothing could exceed the con- 
sternation of the two favourites, when the 
received intelligence of what had happened. 
Neither of them appears to have been at all 
aware of the formidable character of the 
conspiracy, and when the news reached 
Arran at Kinneil, he called. to him his 
brother, colonel Stuart, collected as many 
of his followers as were at hand, and set off 
at full gallop towards Ruthven, declaring 


as he went along, that he would drive all 
the lords into mouse-holes. His anxiety 
to reach Ruthven was so great, that he 
separated from his brother on the way, 
taking with him a few men, and hurrying 
forward by a cross-road. He thus escaped 
an ambush which had been laid for him in 
the high-road by Mar and the laird of 
Lochleven, who attacked and captured his 
brother, colonel Stuart, and dispersed his 
men. Arran himself, on arriving at Ruth- 
ven, narrowly escaped a party of the con- 
spirators, who would no doubt have slain 
him, to fall into the hands of the earl of 
Gowrie himself, who, more generous, ordered 
him to be committed into safe custody. 

Thus, when least expected by the favour- 
ites, was completed the important enter- 
prise which, from the place where it was 
performed, was ever afterwards known popu- 
larly as the Raid of Ruthven. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE RAID OF RUTHVEN; BANISHMENT AND DEATH OF THE DUKE OF LENNOX. 


Tue news of this sudden revolution reached 
the duke of Lennox at Dalkeith, and, feel- 
ing conscious of insecurity in the open 
country, his first thought was to seek his 
perenne! safety by hurrying with his house- 

old into Edinburgh. His conduct was 
weak and vacillating, and it was evident, 
that, however bold he may have been while 
his influence over the king protected him 


against his enemies, he did not possess any 


of the qualities which would have enabled 
him to contend with an emergency like the 
present. Heconferred with the magistrates 
of Edinburgh, who also, undecided what 
to take, entreated the ministers of the 

irk to act with moderation, while they sent 
messengers in haste to Ruthven to ascertain 
the real state of things, But the zeal of the 
ministers was far too fierce to allow then to 
be governed by any considerations of ex- 
pedience ; they proclaimed aloud their joy 
a she success of the conspiracy, and urged 
the people to join in supporting the Ruth- 
ven lords; and Lawson, who in answer to 
the recommendation of the provost, that he 
should be temperate in his sermon, had 


answered in the words of Balaam, that the 
word which God put into his mouth he 
must speak, delivered from the pulpit a vio- 
lent attack upon the two fallen favourites. 
Yet the final success of the revolution was 
still doubtful, and Gowrie and his friends 
hesitated for a moment. The strength of 
Lennox was indeed formidable, had he 
known how to use it. He could reckon on 
the support of the earls of Huntley, Suther- 
land, Morton, Orkney, Crawfurd, and Both- 
well, the lords Herries, Seton, and Hume, 
Kerr of Fernyhirst, sir James Balfour, the 
abbot of Newbottle, and a number of lesser 
barons, some of whom had raised their 
forces, and were ready to march to his as- 
sistance. But Lennox decided on trying 
less violent means, and his indecision, no 
doubt, damped the zeal of his adherents, 
Arran, who was of a more daring character, 
was a prisoner in the hands of his enemies, 
who were sure also of the support of Eliza- 
beth, 

The only step which Lennox took at first 
was to send the lord Herries and the abbot 
of Newbottle to the court at Ruthven. They 
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were not allowed a private interview, but 
were admitted to an audience of the king in 
the council-chamber, in presence of the 
Ruthven lords, where they declared that 
they were sent by the duke to ascertain the 
truth of the report that the king was a cap- 
tive, and, if it were true, to declare that he 
was ready to come to his rescue at the head 
of his good subjects. James instantly started 
up, and ina passionate manner declared that 
the report of his captivity was true; that he 
was not allowed to go where he liked, and 
that they should proclaim his wish that all 
who loved him should join with the duke to 
restore him to his liberty. The lords were 
disconcerted at this outbreak, but they soon 
recovered courage, and, asserting that his 
majesty had no truer or more obedient sub- 
jects than themselves, they declared that 
the king should not be restricted from going 
whither he pleased, but that they would no 
longer allow him to be misled by Lennox 
and Arran. Unless, therefore, the duke 
quietly left the kingdom, and retired to 
France, it was their intention to proceed 
against him in the most rigorous manner, 
and punish his crimes with the utmost pe- 
nalty of the laws. In accordance with this 
answer, a peremptory injunction was sent to 
Lennox, that he should immediately quit 
Edinburgh, and. retire to Dalkeith or Aber- 
dour, that he should surrender Dumbarton 
castle to the earl of Mar, and that he should 
quit, Scotland before the 20th of the same 
month of September. On his promise to 
obey this command, he was to be assured of 
his safety while he remained in Scotland, 
and of permission to depart unmolested. To 
the. surprise of many, the lord Herries was 
sent back to Ruthven, to announce that 
Lennox would obey the king’s command, 
and he immediately left Edinburgh, at- 
tended with a company of eight horsemen, 
and took the road to Dalkeith. This, how- 
ever, was only a feint, for he had no sooner 
reached. the fields than he turned off from 
the road to Dalkeith, and never stopped till 
he had sheltered himself behind the walls of 
Dumbarton. Before he left Edinburgh, the 
duke of Lennox was subjected to an ad- 
ditional mortification. The order of banish- 
ment against John Durie was reversed, and 
the preacher was brought back to Edinburgh 
in triumph, nearly two thousand people 
marching before him bareheaded, singing 
the hundred and twenty-fourth psalm. They 
paraded ostentatiously before the window of 
the duke, a was so provoked that he was 


observed, while looking down upon the crowd, 
to tear his beard in despite. 

Lennox’s flight completed the triumph of 
the Ruthven lords, who now caused the king 
to issue a proclamation, declaring that he 
was in the free exercise of sovereignty, but 
that he chose for the present to remain at 
Stirling. Having taken the precaution to 
commit Arran to stricter ward, they next 
summoned a convention of the nobility; to 
which they required the kirk to send com- 
missioners, promising to hear and remedy 
all grievances which the ministers had to 
allege. The court had now removed from 
Ruthven to Stirling. 

The news of this sudden revolution was 
received in England with great satisfaction. 
Elizabeth immediately dispatched sir George 
Carey, son of lord Hunsdon, with letters to 
the young king, and instructions to ~en- 
courage and support the party in whose 
hands he now was, and Bowes was directed 
to proceed into Scotland again, and co- 
operate with Carey. The latter had his first 
audience at the Scottish court on the 12th 
of September, and Bowes arrived in Stirling 
on the 14th. Both were received with 
cordiality; but when Carey charged the 
duke of Lennox with practising against re- 
ligion and the state, James vindicated him 
with warmth, declaring that the favourite 
had done nothing without the consent and 
advice of the council, and that he was 
convinced no treason could be proved against 
him. It was evident, indeed, that the king’s 
attachment to his favourite was not abated, 
and, on the day of his arrival in Stirling, 
Bowes wrote to Walsingham—“ albeit the 
king is pleased to yield his person to the 
lords present with him, yet he keepeth his 
affection still fastened to the duke, so far as 
some doubt may be that all clouds are not 
past, neither can there be any surety of 
quietness before the knowledge of the de- 
parture of the duke, who is suspected to have 
a mind either to tarry still at Edinburgh, 
or else to return hither, or to some other 
place, as soon as he can make provision for 
it.” The uncertainty of the duke’s inten- 
tions, and the knowledge that if the king 
had the power, he would immediately re- 
store him to his former position, probably 
with greater favour and power than ever, 
kept the lords in alarm, and some of them 
were beginning already to be discouraged. 
The disunion likely to arise from this cause, 
did not escape the vigilant eyes of Bowes, 
and four days after the date of the letter, 
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just quoted, on the 18th of September, that 
ambassador wrote as follows. “ Albeit that 
the king’s love and affection to the duke 
continueth, and is very great, and that many 
of this realm move the duke to remain here 
still, to recover the king, persuading that 
small force shall readily prevail against the 
small number of the noblemen and others 
presently with the king, as by the other ad- 
vertisements will well appear unto you; yet 
there is good hope of the prosperous pro- 
gress of this cause, in case these lords shall 
be able to abide together, and endure the 
charges of the maintainance of the action. 
But I see some already tired under their 
burdens, and others will call for more large 
relief than I think shall be granted. So as 
no little difficulty will be yet found to bring 
it to the wished conclusion; which, with 
charge and some diligence may he easily 
and with surety compassed, together with 
all such other effects as, for the establishing 
of any course to be advised and directed for 
her majesty, shall be most profitable.” On 
the 20th, Bowes entered again upon the 
same theme, and more particularly. He 
saw the necessity of giving some pecuniary 
assistance to the Scottish lords. ‘As in 
my former,” he writes, ‘‘I signified that 
there was good hope of the prosperous suc- 
cess in this action, in case these lords may 
be holden together, and can endure the 
weight of the charges growing hereon, and 
that I saw some of them almost weary of 
their burdens, and others calling for greater 
relief than I think shall be granted, a matter 
working the chief difficultie in this cause, 
so I remain still of the same mind; think- 
ing that reasonable charges and good 
handling shall bring the action to the wished 


end, and obtain the grant of all such 


conditions as may be most profitable for 
any course to be taken here for her ma- 
jesty’s good service, and surety of the 
amity, wherein these lords appear now to 
be well disposed; and before the delivery 
of the matter desired, and appearing in the 
other letters to you, they may be induced 
both to draw the king and also to show 
themselyes ready to perform and agree to 
the demands to be proposed by her majesty; 
which I leave always, according to my for- 
mer, to wise consideration. The lords here 
did seek pay to be granted by her majesty 
to the two hundred horsemen and three 
hundred footmen to be levied and continued 
for three months, which charge will amount 
to two thousand four hundred pounds, or 
You, I. U 


near thereabouts. But now they are pleased 
to commend the same to her majesty’s good 
pleasure.” ‘If,’ Bowes adds, “ this cause 
shall now be overthrown, then the remedy 
or recovery to be found at any time here- 
after is almost desperate, and all instru- 
ments willing to do good offices for her 
majesty shall persist with the same, or, 
at least, be so far discouraged, as they 
will not hastily be drawn to hearken any 
more to fair words, or adventure themselves 
for the benefit of public affairs. The king 
and best affected in this country are now 
well reduced to incline and hearken to her 
majesty’s advice. The progress and good 
success whereof will stand upon the view 
and taste of her highness’s bounty to be 
shown, in the requests of the lords; that, 
finding little or no help, will surely, in mine 
opinion, turn to help themselves, howsoever 
they leave the cause.” 

In this same despatch, Bowes informs the 
English minister of the pusillanimous spirit 
shown by the duke of Lennox, and his 
determination to leave the kingdom. “It 
is certified,’ he says, “ by a minister com- 
ing this day from the town of Dumbarton, 
that the duke hath little company with him, 
other than such of his tenants and vassals in 
Lennox as come to purchase lands of him, 
and that he prepareth to hasten his depar- 
ture, having well victualled his ship there. 
And by some of credit I am advertised, that 
he frameth rather to depart than tarry, 
carrying a mind to return again with the 
best speed he can. - For which purpose he 
and his friends do enter into a bond pre- 
sently in hand and to be made amongst 
them. By this, and by the letters and 
advertisements from sir George Carey, it 
well appeareth that these lords, and the 
number of good men resting now especially 
devoted to her majesty, ought to be com- 
forted; but being loath to persuade a matter 
of charge to her majesty, I leave it, there- 
fore, wholly to the consideration and fur- 
therance of others.” 

In the midst of these proceedings, two 
arrests were made, which promised to throw 
considerable light on the nature of the 
secret intrigues with France and the catho- 
lics, and which, it was confidently expected, 
would complete the ruin of the earl of Len- 
nox. The first of these was George Douglas 
of Lochleven, who, some years before, had 
assisted Mary in her escape from prison, 
and who had been ever since one of her 
active agents. He had been frequently 
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employed in the recent communications with 
France, and he now confessed that he had 
been the agent in a correspondence between 
James and his mother, in which, under 
the immediate directions of the court of 
France, Mary had agreed to resign the 
crown to the young prince, on condition 
of being associated with him on the throne ; 
and his confession also brought to light 
the fact, that a correspondence was also 
earried on, partly through the popish bishop 
of Glasgow, between Lennox and Mary. 
The other person alluded to was Archi- 
bald Douglas, a man whose name has often 
been brought forward in the previous his- 
tory, and who, as we have seen, escaped 
into England at the time of Morton’s arrest. 
He had since been reconciled with Lennox, 
and actually become a confidential agent 
in the intrigues now carried on by Mary 
and the French court, all which he betrayed 
to the English ministers. On the 12th of 
September, Douglas wrote a letter from 
London to his old friend Randolph, ac- 
quainting him with the news of Lennox’s 
flight to Dumbarton, in which he made the 
following sarcastic remarks on the state of 
Scotland. ‘The king,” he said, “ will hold 
his convention at Edinburgh, on the 15th 
day hereof, to the which the duke is 
charged to compear; but I think he shall 
not obey, when law has given the stroke 
against him, aud believe ye. shall hear news 
of his escaping. Your special good friend, 
the earl of Arran, for the singular and 
constant affection he bears to the duke, 
offers to accuse him of high treason, if 
they will spare his life to serve and assist 
the party that is with the king. Pity it 
were that he should not be well used in 
respect of his rare qualities natural, beauti- 
fied with his virtuous education in moral 
philosophy; wherein he has so well profited, 
that his behaviour is marvellous, specially 
in treating of ambassadors; which makes 
me believe that your worship, as one hon- 
oured with that dignity, will interpose 
some special request in his favour. If ye 
be disposed so to do, I will take the pains 
to be your messenger, for the safe convey- 
ing thereof to her majesty’s ministers in 
Scotland. Your physic, ministered at your 
late being in that realm, begins now to be 
of so mighty operation, that banished men 
are like to have place to seek trial of their 
innocency, or else I think very shortly it 
shall be hard to discern the subject from 
the traitor. From such a market ye may 
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think that I shall not be long absent. I 
am to take my journey towards that coun- 
try shortly. If your sorel horse’s price be 
so low as a poor, banished man’s money 
may amount unto it, I pray you send him 
hither, and I will pay what price ye set 
upon him, so it be reasonable.” Archibald 
Douglas seems at this time to have been 
playing a very double game, and perhaps 
what followed was the result of an under- 
standing between himself and the English 
ministers. Only six days after the date of 
this letter to Randolph, M. de Mauvissiére 
boasted, in a despatch to the queen-mother 
of France, of the faithfulness and ability of 
Archibald Douglas, and the confidence he 
placed in him. A few days after this, let- 
ters of Archibald Douglas were intercepted 
on the frontier, and carried to Elizabeth’s 
ministers, who issued an order for his arrest. 
It was after a long private interview with 
the French ambassador, that he was taken 
into custody, and carried a prisoner to the 
house of sir Henry Killigrew, where he was 
subjected to an examination which, accord- 
ing to the account of M. de Mauvissiére, 
led to no discoveries, and only proved his 
faithfulness to the cause of France and the 
captive queen. But Douglas’s house had 
been visited, and his papers seized, and it 
was said that some new light was likely to 
be thrown on the practices and designs of 
the duke of Lennox. 

But, if the disclosures of the Douglases 
were not sufficient to ruin Lennox, he was 
threatened from another and unexpected 
quarter. The earl of Arran, who was will- 
ing to buy his liberty by the desertion of 
his former friend, offered to become himself 
the accuser, and he promised to disclose 
matters which would be sufficient to cost 
Lennox his head. But the lords were un- 
willing to put any trust in Arran’s promises, 
and they only committed him to closer con- 
finement, while Lennox remained at Dum- 
barton, apparently still hesitating whether 
he should depart immediately or wait for 
some sudden chance that might restore him 
to power. 

From thence, on the 22nd of September, 
the duke addressed a declaration of his in- 
nocence of the principal charges brought 
against him. He accused the lords of hav- 
ing violently taken possession of the person 
of their sovereign, and of holding him under 
restraint ; to cover which, he said, they ac- 
cused him, the duke of Lennox, of various 
crimes amounting to high treason. These 
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were,—-a design to subvert religion, the giv- 
ing support to those who slew the king’ 
father and the two regents, oppressing the 
subjects, practising to effect a reconciliation 
between the king and his mother, with a 
view to the restoration of the latter to an 
equal power with the king, and the being 
guided in all his enterprises by the popish 
bishops of Glasgow and Ross. With regard 
to the first of these charges, Lennox de- 
celared that he was a confirmed protestant, 
and that he never had any intention in- 
jurious to the religion as then established 
in Seotland, although he had been much 
abused and scandalised by its ministers. 
The second charge alluded, no doubt, princi- 
pally to the favour shown to sir James Bal- 
four. Lennox denied that he had ever 
shown indulgence to the murderers of the 
king and regents. He said that he had al- 
ways been of opinion that a son ought to 
honour and love his mother, and he did 
not deny that he had counselled the king to 
do so, and not to dispossess her of her au- 
thority, “either half or altogether.’ In 
this, he said that the earl of Gowrie had 
been perfectly in accord with him, both 
thinking it better that, in case of the young 
king’s death, the crown should return to 
her than go to the Hamiltons. Lennox said 
further that, with regard to the general 
charge of treason, he had offered to the 
king himself by the mouth of the lord Her- 
ries to stand his trial before parliament and 
submit to its judgment. “ And although | 
have received the command of his majesty, 
by the persuasions of those who detain him, 
to quit the kingdom, without the lord Her- 
ries having ever been able to obtain permis- 
sion for me to be heard in my justification, 
nevertheless, I shall be always ready, when 
| it shall be his good pleasure, to return, in 
order to be purged of the false calumnies of 
my enemies. And with regard to the sean- 
dal which the ministers say I have done to 
the chureh, I have ptayed the said lord 
Herries to offer to the said ministers of 
Edinburgh to purge myself of all the calum- 
nies with which they can accuse me; never- 
theless they have refused to enter into con- 
ference either by words or by writing. And 
for my part I will submit myself to six such 
ministers as they may choose and to six 
gentlemen and to the provost of Edinburgh 
aud five burgesses ; and, in whatever manner 
these eighteen shall ordain, I should be con- 
tent to obey ; but I have never been able to 
obtain an answer from those ministers, which 


is the cause of my making public this de- 
claration of my innocence, in order that 
every one may know how much I have been 
blamed wrongly and without cause.” 

The French court was as much discon- 
certed with the news of the new revolution 
in Scotland, as that of England was over- 
joyed: On the 8th of September, the king 
wrote to his ambassador, M. de Mauvis- 
siére, with instructions to watch more at- 
tentively than ever the course of events, 
and directed him to send a confidential 
agent into Scotland to act under his 
orders. He appears to have been unwil- 
ling to send an ambassador to that country, 
because Mary’s objections still hindered him 
from deciding whether to address James as 
king, or merely as prince. In a despatch of 
the 13th of September, M. de Mauvissiére, 
relates his practices to hinder Elizabeth 
from giving direct assistance to the Scottish 
lords who now held the government, and he 
expresses great uneasiness at the possible 
result of Arran being accepted as the ac- 
cuser of Lennox. On the 18th, Catharine 
de Medicis again represented to the ambas- 
sador the difficulty which arose from Mary’s 
unwillingness to allow her son the title of 
king. “I have,’ ‘writes the queen mother, 
“and with great reason, much regret for 
what is arrived in Scotland, and for the bad 
state of things there, according to what we 
have seen by your two last despatches, which 
the king; my lord and son, has seen, and 
upon which he communicates to you his 
instructions, which-you will, I doubt not, 
follow punctually; but still I must tell 
you that it is absolutely necessary, if my 
daughter-in-law, the queen of Scots, desires 
us to send into Scotland to see to arrange 
matters pacifically, as we desire as well as 
she does; that she must determine what 
title we shall give her son. For if we give 
him the title of prince only, those of the 
country, who are now in authority, will 
never permit our ambassador to speak to 
him and present our letters. She shall do 
as she may think best.” In a despatch 
of the 28th of September, M. de Mau- 
vissiére complains of the embarrassing posi- 
tion in which the arrest of Archibald 
Douglas had placed him, and describes the 
irritation shown by Elizabeth on learning 
that the French ambassador was intriguing 
in favour of Lennox. A month after this, 
the French king informed his ambassador 
of the expostulations which had. been made 
to him on the same subject by the English 
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ambassador in France, and assured M. de 
Mauvissiére of his entire approval of his 
conduct. 

Two days before the appearance of the 
duke’s manifesto, a deputation of the min- 
isters of the kirk had conferred with the 
lords at Stirling, and a bond was drawn up, 
explaining and justifying the late revolution 
and the proceedings of the promoters of it, 
which, all who loved their country and their 
religion, were called upon to subscribe. It 
was in the kirk, indeed, that the Ruthven 
lords found their firmest ally, and the 
preachers emulated each other in the zeal 
with which they supported the cause. They 
joined in an indignant reply to the mani- 
festo issued by the duke of Lennox, and 
held out threats of bringing him to an 
extreme punishment. Lennox himself 
appears to have been now profoundly dis- 
couraged, and he took little comfort from 
the urgent recommendations of his more 
zealous friends to remain at Dumbarton, 
and await till they could effect a counter- 
revolution in his favour. On the 22nd of 
September, Bowes, the English ambassador, 
wrote from Stirling—“ The duke’s friends 
do diligently labour to procure him the 
bond of many, and also earnestly travel 
(labour) to persuade him to remain still 
in this realm, at least, until the end of 
the next convention, and thereon both to 
seek aid from all foreign friends, and also 
to assay what may be done here at this 
convention or afterwards. But by the 
advice and charge given him by the king, 
and by the persuasion of Henry Kerr (that 
understandeth two of his enemies to be 
awaiting to execute their revenge on him, 
and busily seeketh to pass away with his 
wealth gotten), the duke is drawn to like 
best of his departure, much against the 
minds of his friends, that note in him great 
wants and insufficiency ; which, coming to 
the duke’s understanding, and viewing his 
distressed estate, he showeth himself so far 
appalled and cast down, as there appeareth 
in him little courage or resolution, and his 
near friends and household servants begin 
to contemn him, and to be more familiar 
with him than his late greatness requireth 
or permitteth. It is like, and the lords 
here verily look, that he shall depart indeed 
before or on Tuesday next, if wind and 
weather serve thereto. But yet it is not 
certain, neither is he fully resolved thereon, 
as I think, with himself. By his abode in 
this realm, the king is holden hack in many 
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things, and sundry noblemen differ (put 
off) to give their presence and assistance 
here as speedily as they would do in case 
he were gone. And during this time, the 
most part stand at gaze to behold what 
he will do, and how this small number 
with the king shall proceed in this action, 
for the expedition and advancement whereof 
the lords with the king go forwards to levey 
and keep forces about the king. . . . Upon 
the departure of the duke, the king and 
council intend to repair to Edinburgh, there 
to hold the convention appointed the tenth 
of October next. By the which they pur- 
pose to establish some order for the con- 
tinuance. of religion, the preservation both 
of the king and_his estate, and also of 
the amity with her majesty, for the course 
and policy of the government, and to ap- 
point a parliament to confirm the acts to 
be concluded at the convention aforesaid. 
These lords with the king have a meaning 
to draw all or the most and best part of 
the nobility, boroughs, barons, and honest 
persons, to one unity and mind, to advance 
and maintain the courses to be established 
in the next convention.” The Ruthven 
lords, had indeed, hitherto not found great 
support from the rest of the nobility, and 
they could not but feel that their position 
was still a difficult and dangerous one. 
They had the king in their power, but they 
were well aware that he was not a willing 
instrument, and, as his attachment to his 
favourite remained unchanged, there was 
no certainty until the latter left the king- 
dom, that he might not recover his influ- 
ence. Lennox had still a party, even in 
the capital, where, at the very moment 
when he was supposed to be leaving Dum- - 
barton, a man who was known to be a 
warm supporter of the duke and of the 
French alliance, was elected to the high 
office of provost, in opposition to another 
who favoured the lords now in power, and 
the excitement on the occasion was so great 
that it nearly led to an insurrection, At 
the same time the lords laboured under the 
old complaint, want of money, and Eliza- 
beth was again applied to for assistance. 
This time she so far opened her treasury 
as to entrust to Bowes the sum of a thon- 
sand pounds, which was partly to be applied 
to the payment of troops which were to be 
levied as a guard on the king’s person. On 
the 9th of October, however, Bowes in- 
formed Walsingham that the levying of 
these troops had been countermanded. 
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“Upon return of the lords lately absent 
from court,” says Bowes, “I did acquaint 
them all with her majesty’s pleasure, grant- 
ing to them support towards the pay of the 
five hundred soldiers to be levied and kept 
about the king for some reasonable time. 
And because I did, by secret means, under- 
stand that they purposed to forbear the 
acceptance of any money at this time, in 
respect of the disposition of the king far 
against it, forbidding the levy of any men 
of war, and for that I thought it not 
needful to let them know the special sum 
that her majesty had appointed for their 
use, therefore I delivered the report to 
them in some general terms, expressing 
at large her majesty’s good resolution and 
bounty for their own comforts and relief, 
and to the benefit and security of the 
common cause; opening also, therewith, 
that the king, in his last conference with 
sir George Carey,* had required that her 
majesty would not grant any aid for the 
levy and maintenance ‘of men of war, 
without his privity and consent. And, 
nevertheless, I offered and referred the 
matter to their advised consideration and 
choice, for the most safety of themselves 
and prosperity of this action. Whereupon 
they sent afterwards unto me, on Sunday 
last, at night, the lord Boyd, the master 
of Glammis, and the provost of Dundee, 
that had commission to signify to me that 
all the lords, to their great comforts and 
encouragement, had perceived, and did see, 
the great care that her majesty had con- 
tinued, as well for the preservation of reli- 
gion, the king, and his estate, with the 
common quietness of both realms, as also 
for the relief of themselves, enterprising 
this action, and the good success of the 
same. And for her majesty’s great good- 
ness shown and granted to them herein, 
they yielded most hearty thanks, promising 
both to proceed in this action faithfully and 
firmly together, for the advancement and 
preservation of religion, the king’s good 
estate, and the happy amity betwixt these 
two realms, and also to be ready to do all 
good offices and pleasures for her majesty 
that may be in their power, and so far 
as good subjects to their own sovereign 
may perform. Next, they showed that 
the king, declaring by his great misliking 


of the levy of soldiers, did acknowledge 


this action to be taken in hand and done 


* Carey had returned to England, and left Bowes 
as Elizabeth’s sole ambassador in Scotland. 


for his own profit, promising to accept it 
for his good service, and to procure the 
rest of the nobility and convention to be 
next assembled to ratify the same, and to 
appoint a parliament to confirm it; so as 
they thought it now not needful to levy 
and entertain the numbers before appointed, 
and without apparent necessity they would 
not put her majesty to any expenses; con- 
eluding that they would, for this time, for- 
tify themselves of their own friends and 
servants, to be kept about them during 
their attendance with the king, and would 
forbear to charge her majesty, until further 
necessity or other accident should fall. 
Praying, nevertheless, that, because some 
necessity and occasion of charge, exceeding 
the compass of their powers, might perad- 
venture suddenly happen, that for the timely 
relief of the same the money granted by 
her majesty’s benevolence might be still 
reserved and kept for the advancement of 
the cause, and for prevention of all evils 
found rising to hinder the good end thereof. 
Besides, it was shown that the captains ap- 
pointed to have had charge of the five 
hundred soldiers to have been levied, had 
put themselves in readiness and furniture, 
and had provided their numbers, to their 
great charges, the consideration whereof 
is left to her majesty’s goodness, with 
hope that her highness will favourably 
tender the same. And, because the lords 
think that, notwithstanding their own dis- 
charge and safeties shall be sufficiently pro- 
vided for by the favour and allowance of 
the king, the convention, and parliament, 
yet, that the general cause may also receive 
good end, they hold it necessary that they 
should still remain at court about the king, 
especially the earls of Mar, Gowrie, and 
Glencairn, until some sound order be taken 
and established in all things. In the exe- 
cution whereof they will account themselves 
burdened with extraordinary charges, and 
thereon seek perhaps, hereafter, some relief 
from her majesty, and call on me for the 
same. It may, therefore, please you to 
give me direction in all these, and what 
I shall further do with this thousand 
pounds, which I have here wholly toge- 
ther, to be employed or returned as order 
shall be given me.” 

“ That you may understand,” Bowes con- 
tinues, “what the king hath promised to 
the lords presently with him, touching their 
discharge in this action, I send inclosed to 
you the copy of the instrument whereunto 
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he hath subseribed. The king, fully resolv- 
ing to. continue his estate and realm in peace 
and quietness, to take his pastimes with the 
greater pleasure, is contented to allow of 
this action, and procure the same to be ra- 
tified by convention and parliament; and by 
wise advice may be still kept in good course, 
and drawn to follow chiefly the counsel of 
her majesty, as well in the order of his po- 
licy and government, as also in all other 
more weighty causes. The most part of the 
nobility have appointed to come to this con- 
vention appointed to begin to-morrow. But 
they will not meet in eouncil before Thurs- 
day next. Then the causes of the enter- 
prise of this action shall be laid before them, 
with the proofs verifying the same ; wherein, 
in case the same proofs shall be found suf- 
ficient and sound, then that assembly will 
both verify the action by their general act 
of council, and also subscribe particularly 
with these lords to their bond; and many 
absent from this convention will be easily 
persuaded to subscribe likewise. Albeit this 
convention shall ratify this action by their 
act of council, yet these lords intend to take 
their hands and subscription to the bond 
with them, to the intent that in the further 
execution and maintenance of the true cause 
of this said action, they may have the more 
force and assistance.” This information 
from Bowes reveals to us the same selfish 
disposition which was characteristic of James 
in all the transactions of his after-life. At 
the end of his despatch, Bowes adds :— At 
the closing up of these letters I was given to 
understand that the king was suddenly per- 
plexed this day, doubting that the lords 
should deal hardly with him. Besides he 
took knowledge that the duke was returned, 
and would not depart before he saw the 
uttermost of the matter; and it appeared 
that sundry sent from the duke had talked 
with the king this day.’ On the 11th, 
Bowes wrote privately to sir Francis Wal- 
singham—“ Upon information given me that 
the king was so inwardly grieved with some 
doings of the lords, as he hath let fall some 
tears, and also shown great fear to be hardly 
dealt withall, I took occasion yesterday to 
have some quiet conference with him, letting 
him know that I had gotten understanding 
that he was thus greatly moved and put in 
fear, and offering immediate and sure re- 
medy of the same by means of her majesty, 
who had sent and employed me to seek 
chiefly the preservation of him and his good 
estate, nr took this in very thankful part, 
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saying that he had now well digested that 
passion that had indeed oppressed him yes- 
terday, and promised both to let me know 
the cause of his griefs, upon better time to 
be had for the quiet discourse of the same, 
and also to inform me of his whole mind in 
all things. And upon this, after his riding 
abroad or hunting, he sent to me the prior 
of Blantyre, who hath reported to me the 
full effects of my speech and offer made 
yesterday to the king, acknowledging the 
dangers of his perilous course past,-and the 
perils of his troublesome and confused estate 
presently standing, hath determinately re- 
solved to depend whoily on her majesty’s 
goodness and support, and in all his weighty 
affairs to seek and follow her majesty’s ad- 
vice and counsel; trusting by her favour 
and help to be enabled to stand with surety 
and govern with justice. And that hemay 
both make known to her majesty his re- 
solution herein, and also thereon obtain and 
keep her majesty’s good opinion, love, and 
support towards chim, he will send shortly 
to her majesty a gentleman of good quality, 
and known to be devoted to her highness 
and the common causes of both realms. In 
all which he hath willed the prior to let me 
know that he will confer quietly and at 
length with me; and chiefly for the sub- 
stance of this negotiation, and for the choice 
of all ministers to be employed in the sanie. 
And his meaning is, to begin and entertain 
an especial intelligence betwixt her majesty 
and himself, intending to commend these 
and others to her majesty by letters of his 
own hand and device. Moreover, where he 


hath heard that it hath been given her ma- 


jesty to understand that he was of nature 
and disposition inconstant and dissembling, 
whereby her majesty might distrust the 
honourable performance of his promises to 
her, now therefore he offereth so faithfully 
to stand to and accomplish all duties ap- 
pertaining to him, as shall remove all dis- 
trust, and approve his thankful and constant 
mind, to her majesty’s good contentment 
and long continuance of the loving kindness 
betwixt them.” 

Next day, the 12th of October, Bowes had 
another interview with the king, of which 
he gives the following account :—‘ Being 
with the king this day at Holyrood-house, 
he entered with me in the effects imparted 
to me by the prior of Blantyre, and yester- 
day signified to you by my letters of the 
llth hereof. He accounteth his own estate 
to be such, as without her majesty’s especial 
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fayour and friendly support he cannot live 
in surety nor govern in quietness, neither 
yet be able to make that thankful recom- 
pence to her majesty for her highness’s 
great benefits bestowed on him that the 
greatness of the same worthily deserveth, 
and as his own heart earnestly desireth to 
yield. He hath resolved, therefore, as he 
saith, both to depend on and also to seek 
for her majesty’s said favour and support, 
together with her highness’s good advice 
and counsel, pretending to be determined to 
receive and follow the same, and by it to be 
directed in all his affairs. And he continu- 
eth in mind to send the gentleman to her 
majesty, in such sort as by former aforesaid 
I have certified unto you; purposing, as 
verily seemeth to me, to have an inward and 
secret intelligence to be had and continued 
betwixt her majesty and himself only. 
Willing me to keep this secret and unknown 
to any in this realm, other than to the prior 
of Blantyre, to whom he will have me to 
give credit, and whom he will use to send to 
-me to let me know all such things as he 
will commit to me to be commended to her 
majesty’s knowledge or done in this realm.” 
Among the chief matters now in agitation 
were a proposal for the kmg’s marriage, 
which seems to have been moved slightly — 
the pardon and recall of the Hamiltons, to 
which, though pressed upon him, he showed 
himself greatly opposed—and the restoration 
of the earl of Angus, to which, as it was 
moved chiefly by the English ambassador, 
he expressed his readiness to accede. The 
convention was sitting in Edinburgh, but 
the lords found much difficulty in per- 
suading the king to agree to the form of 
megs which they demanded. On the 
1th of October, Bowes wrote—“ Albeit the 

| | king be pleased to accept this action of the 
| lords to be done for his good service, yet he 
| liketh not that the causes moving the lords 
| | to enterprise the same, and alleged in their 


| declaration, should be examined and tried 


2 by this convention, because he thinketh that 
himself and his honour are interested and 
touched thereby. And when the earls of 


ue Gowrie and Mar, with Dunfermline, moved 


him the other night to agree and suffer the 
| said declaration to be approved by the con- 
|; vention, he was greatly grieved therewith, 
| and could not be brought to consent to the 
| allowance thereof. Afterwards finding the 
|| book of the declaration aforesaid in the 
| hands of Mr. Gilbert Moncreith, and reading 
| the same, he entered into a great passion 


and sorrow to behold himself and his hon- 
our, as he thought, so greatly wounded 
thereby. But herein he is now better sa- 
tisfied. And yet the same book might have 
been in some part more favourably penned 
for him and his honour, as it should indeed 
have been done, if the perusing thereof, as 
once was promised, had been given to sir 
George Carey and me.” On the 12th, Bowes 
reports the further efforts to persuade the 
king to agree to the declaration of the lords. 
“Upon conference had this day with the 
earl of Gowrie and the abbot of Dunferm- 
line, they showed me that they found the 
king desirous to pass over this matter qui- 
etly, without touching any particular per- 
sons charged with the advice expressed in 
the declaration set forth by the lords, or to 
examine and try the causes and ground of 
the said action. And because they think 
that the wrapping up of the matter in such 
manner and in silence, shall be to the con- 
demnation and prejudice both of them and 
also of the general cause, and work the jus- 
tification and discharge of the duke, Arran, 
and others; therefore they labour much to 
persuade the king to be pleased that this 
convention may examine and try the said 
causes and matters objected against the 
duke, Arran, and others, and thereon to give 
their censure and judgment. But finding 
great difficulty to satisfy the king herein, 
and thinking that by her majesty’s means, 
and advice to be known to come from her 
highness, he will be the rather induced to 
admit this examination and trial of the said 
causes to be had before this convention ; 
therefore they have moved me to write with 
speed to you, requiring that her majesty’s 
advice in this part may be sent hither, and 
made known to the king, in such wise as 
shall best please her majesty. And _per- 
suading him in general terms only to ex- 
amine and try by himself and his nobility 
presently convened, all the causes and mat- 
ters touching as well the ground of the late 


action enterprised for the reformation of the _ 


state here, as also the objections laid against 
any person accused or charged with any 
crimes by the lords and other entering the 
action aforesaid.” 

Meanwhile, the duke of Lennox con- 
tinued to linger on the scene of his recent 
greatness. In the latter part of September, 
he had embarked in a ship which was sup- 
posed to be bound for France, but it was soon 
known that, under pretence of being driven 
thither by force of weather, he had landed 
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in the isle of Bute, and had taken up his 
residence in Rose castle. His abode here 
excited some suspicion, as it was known to 
be conveniently situated for communicating 
privately with some of the northern lords 
who were least favourable to the present 
state of things, and it was near enough to 
Dumbarton to enable him to keep up his 
communication with that fortress. During 
the time he was here, he made several at- 
tempts to’ open a private correspondence 
with the king, but this was discouraged by 
James himself, who anticipated from such a 
step no other result than inconvenience to 
himself from the anger of the lords when 
they discovered it. The king stated his 
conviction that Lennox would not leave 
the kingdom until after the conclusion of 
the convention, and it was complained bit- 
terly that his presence in Scotland caused 
many of the lords, who still thought that a 
counter-revolution might take place, to hold 
aloof and keep away from the convention. 
The Ruthven lords, suspicious of designs 
against them, collected their forces, and 
remained about the king in _ sufficient 
strength to resist any attempt at taking him 
out of their hands. They were thus led 
into heavy expenses, and they applied, 
through Bowes, for pecuniary assistance 
from Elizabeth. This, however, the par- 
simonious princess refused, to the great dis- 
appointment of her ambassador. “I lament 
much,” Bowes writes on the 17th of Octo- 
ber, “to behold such untimely sparing in 
causes, and when most bounty ought to be 
employed to purchase the fruit that might 
yield best surety for her majesty’s estate, 
and avoid excess of expenses in time com- 
ing. I am inwardly afraid that God’s de- 
terminate judgment will not suffer us to 
repair the ruins in our house before it fall 
upon our heads, and that this present hus- 
bandry shall at length be found like the 
huswifery of Calais. My late letters will 
let you see the towardness of the king, 
easily to be now carried into any such 
course as by her majesty and wise council 
shall be found best. The lords with him, 
and all the religious and good sort earnestly 
press the same. If the work be at this time 
stayed, or fall, the building, I think, 
will never after prosper; for our credit 
broken so far shall be unable to repair 
the breach, and the loss of the good instru- 
ment to be now cast away by our default, 
will not suddenly be recovered, nor be found 
sufficient to remove the possession taken by 
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their adversaries, that are warned either 
to take away, or else to keep the instru- 
ments so weak, as they shall have no power 
hereafter to hurt them. Because I perceive 
that my labour herein shall bring both 
greater discomfort to good men, that in the 
end are like to be abandoned, and also more 
disgrace to myself, that hath no power to 
perform the effects meet to be promised, 
than it may do any good office to the con- 
tentment or profit of her majesty, for whom 
I am ready to lay down my life ; therefore I 
see it high time to stay my further progress 
in these matters, and right humbly to pray 
you that I may be speedily called away, to 
live at my charge in such poor estate as 
shall please God and her majesty to appoint 
me. The thousand pounds received for 
these services remaineth entirely with me, 
ready to be returned or bestowed as -shall 
best content her majesty to direct me. I 
beseech you also to procure me direction 
that I may know what to do therewith, 
being loath.to touch the same, or hereafter 
to persuade the opening of her majesty’s 
purse, but rather to choose for the present 
to bear a heavy burden on my weak back, 
and to answer all things for her majesty’s 
service in my charge, and in time to steal 
away with burnt hand, that shall from hence- 
forth beware of the fire.” 

Bowes was now informed that Lennox 
had returned to Dumbarton, and that he 
had sent a messenger with letters to the 
king and some of his friends, represent- 
ing that he had been driven back, not only 
by the weather, but by fear of some English 
pirates, which he.said were on the look-out 
to intercept him. New reports now went 
abroad of the duke’s intentions, and it was 
rumoured that his friends were ready to 
take up arms, and that he was determined 
to try his fortune against his enemies. These 
fears were not calmed by the young king’s 
pertinacious objection to the levying of men 
by the lords for his guard. This provoked 
new expostulations from both the Scottish 
lords and the English ambassador, who were 
equally anxious that he should compel the 
duke to depart, and that he should allow of 
the guard. James promised Bowes that he 
would do the former, but he persisted in 
his refusal to authorise the levying of the 
soldiers. Bowes tells us how, on the 17th 
of October, “coming in the evening to the 
convention then sitting in council, the 
matter for the levy of soldiers was proponed ; 
whereupon it was voted by all that assembly, 
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except the earls of Eglington and Morton, 
the lord Herries, and the abbot of New- 
bottle, that still did withstand it, that forces 
for the king’s guard should be listed ; never- 
theless, the king referred the resolution 
thereof until the next morning. Whereupon, 
after my report made to him yesterday of 
the contents of your last letter, 1 moved him 
earnestly to agree to the levy of soldiers, 
laying before him many arguments per- 
suading the necessity of the same; and 


being better satisfied therewith, he entered 


immediately the conncil-house amongst the 
lords, where it was fully voted by all that 
convention, except the earls of March and 
Morton, the lord Herries, and Newbottle, 
that forces should be levied; and now two 
hundred horsemen and two hundred foot- 
men shall be this day taken up and kept in 
pay about the king, so long as the duke 
shall abide in this realm.” 

The king’s reluctance to agree to the de- 
claration of the Ruthven lords had been now 
at last overcome, and on the 19th of Octo- 
ber, he made a public declaration before the 
conventionof hisentire approval of the“ raid.” 
“ The king,” we are informed in Bowes’s dis- 
patch, “ by long and pithy oration, declared 
to the convention there assembled, the man- 
ner and effects of the beginning of this 
action at Ruthven, and of all other acts done 
by himself and the lords at Stirling, and 
since his coming hither [to Edinburgh], 
approving all the same to be taken in hand 
and done for the benefit of religion, himself, 
estate, and common weal of this realm. He 
acknowledged great errors to have been 
committed by himself and others, that were 
abused and deceived by subtle instruments 
about him ; he persuaded that. peace might 
be preserved in his realm, concord amongst 
the nobility, and all particulars set aside ; 
and lastly, remembered how he had stayed 
the levy of soldiers for guard to himself and 
surety to the lords. Whereupon he had 
promised to the lords'in verbo principis, and 
by instrument subscribed by him to witness 
the same, that he would allow this action to 
be enterprised and done for his good service, 
and that this convention should both ratify 
the same, and also appoint a parliament to 
perform it; and therefore he prayed that 
court to have consideration thereof. Here- 
upon the lord Herries moved that the earls 
of Mar, Gowrie, and Glencairn, being parties 
in this cause, might be removed, according 
to the ancient order in like cases; and 
albeit some arguments were made to the 
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contrary, yet, at the request of the earls 
themselves, they removed from the council 
during the debate on that matter. At last, by 
general vote, without any contradiction, the 
action was both approved and ratified. After 
this, it was also concluded by the council 
that fifteen persons should name and appoint 
a sufficient number and meet persons to be 
of the king’s secret council, and these com- 
missioners, upon their conference on Satur- 
day last, had agreed to establish a*council 
of thirty-two persons, whereof there should 
be eight earls, eight lords, eight of the 
church, and eight ordinary officers ; and that 
eight of them should be altered quarterly by 
turn, and be always resident with the king. 
But upon new agreements, this advice is to 
be altered, and hitherto it remaineth with- 
out resolution, and to be again debated.” 
The act of indemnity to which the king 
had now given his approval was a complete 
justification of all that the Ruthven lords 
had done. It began by stating that abuses 
of various kinds had been introduced into 
the government during the king’s minority, 
which had reached such a head that the 
true religion as well as the king’s person 
and the state were in danger of ruin, and 
that it was absolutely necessary to provide 
some immediate remedy. Thereupon, moved 
by this necessity, the earls of Gowrie, Mar, 
and Glencairn had laid aside all other feel- 
ings but that of duty to their country, and 
presented themselves before the king to lay 
before him the grievances of the kingdom 
and petition for their redress. The king, 
on due consideration, had granted their de- 
mand, and had by his own mouth absolved 
them from all unworthy motives in the course 
they had pursued. ‘The whole matter hay- 
ing since been brought before the king and 
his council, and there fully debated, “his 
majesty, with the uniform advice and coun- 
cil of the said estates, finds and declares that 
the said earls of Gowrie, Mar, and Glen- 
cairn, in addressing his majesty on the said 
twenty-second day of August, and for the 
service which they have since done near his 
person, and all they did during that time, 
and all that has hitherto followed from it or 
that may follow or depend upon it hereafter, 
have not ceased and will not cease in all 
time to come, as his majesty, his council and 
estates allow, hold, esteem, and repute, to 
have been and to be good, loyal, and neces- 
sary servants to his majesty, and profitable 
for his kingdom, especially touching the 
preservation of religion in its integrity, the 
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assurance of his majesty’s very noble person, tioned on this account, and to all judges 
his crown and estate, and for the reforma- | and ministers of justice to take cognisance of 
‘them. This act was also to include and 
| protect all friends of the earls not mentioned 
In it who had given aid and assistance in 


tion and redress of the said abuses, which 
could not support longer delay. And more- 
over our said sovereign, by the advice of the 
said nobility, council, and estates, has de- 
clared and by the present declares that all 
the takings of arms, all the convocations, 
conflicts, and damages which followed there- 
from, all the apprehensions and detentions 
of persons in captivity, all other courses of 


| hostility and open force, and all the leagues, 


plots, and contracts which have been formed 
and signed among them for that effect, and 


| all other their actions and deeds whatever, 


being in truth or having the appearance of 
being contrary to his authority and laws, as 
not having the consent of his majesty, which 
could not well be sought or obtained at that 
time without great danger and inconvenience, 
and all they have done to procure the 
advancement of their said enterprise since 


| the —-— day of ——, to the present day, 
| by the said earls of Gowrie, Mar, and Glen- 


cairn, their kinsmen, friends, and servants, 
adherents, and associates, of whatever pre- 
eminence or degree they may be, and all 
that has followed from it or shall follow 
hereafter, has been and at all times to come 


| shall be reported, held, and esteemed as 


well done, and as a loyal and profitable 
service to his majesty, and to the good of 
his kingdom, tending to thé prosecution of 
religion, the preservation of his royal person 


| and crown, and the reformation of the said 


abuses and enormities, and that the said 
earls, their kinsmen, friends, and servants 
and vassals, or those who have lent them 
assistance, of whatever quality, pre-emi- 
nence, or degree they be, shall not be pro- 
secuted or injured for this cause in their 
persons, lands, or goods, or shall be sum- 
moned or accused of the said enterprise 
criminally or civilly in time to come, ex- 
empting and discharging the said persons 
and each of them from all action civil or 
criminal, of whatever quality or importance 
it may be, which it shall be competent to 
his majesty or to his successors or to any 
one of his subjects for their particular, to 
bring against them for the said occasion.” 
This decree was to be published through 
the kingdom, and all subjects who did or 
said anything contrary to it were to be 
punished as sowers of sedition and trouble 
between the king and his people. Further, 
the king forbade all advocates to enter upon 
any sti against the persons men- 
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the enterprise, as though they were named 
init. And if any doubt or question should 
ever arise with regard to this act, it was to 
be decided by the king and the estates as- 
sembled in parliament. Finally, James 
promised on the word of a king to cause 
this act to be ratified and approved in the 
next parliament. 

During the events we have just been re- 
lating, Scotland lost one of her great and 
celebrated men. On the 28th of September, 
1582, died George Buchanan, a man now 
best known by his writings, but who had 
mixed in most of the stirring events of 
Scottish history during many years. At 
the time of his death, which occurred in 
Edinburgh, he was in his seventy-fifth year, 
but, during the closing period of his life, his 
strong political feelings had been softened 
down, and he had withdrawn himself so 
entirely from the turmoil of public affairs, 
that he passed out of the world almost 
unobserved; and so poor, that he left not 
money enough to defray the expenses of his 
humble interment. It is known that he 
was buried in the cemetery of the Grey 
Friars, but the site of his grave is forgotten. 

The king, having granted so full a re- 
mission to the lords who had so unceremo- 
niously deposed his favourites, seems to 
have thought it a favourable opportunity to 
press for the liberation of the earl of Arran, 
who was still a close prisoner in Ruthven 
castle, but in this he met the most resolute 
opposition from the lords. After much dis- 
cussion, and some anger on more than one 
occasion, it was finally insisted that it would 
be unsafe to allow the earl to go at large 
until the duke of Lennox had departed for 
France, and with this decision James was 
obliged to remain satisfied. The king, on 
his part, granted a full pardon to the earl of 
Angus, and that nobleman, with such of 
his friends as returned with him from Eng- 
land, were received at court with great show 
of favour, towards the end of October. 
About this time, some signs of disagreement 
among the lords began again to show them- 
selves, accompanied with a degree of remiss- 
ness which they had not shown before, 
Many important questions which had been 
brought before the convention were left un- | 
decided, while measures which had been 
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determined upon were not carried into 
effect. Even the soldiers for the king’s 
guard were never raised. “Albeit,” says 
Bowes, in a dispatch written on the 29th of 
October, “it was agreed by the king and 
convention that two hundred horsemen and 
two hundred footmen should be levied for a 
guard to the king and cause in hand, yet, 
upon the misliking of the officers of the 
same, the matter hath been so long deferred 
as now it is clean given over and thought 
needless,‘except the lords shall be constrained 
by the disobedience of the duke to enter 
into arms against him. And because I 
doubted to have been called on for relief 
of some part of the pay to have been made 
to those soldiers to have been listed, there- 
fore, under the colour and the rose, I have 
hitherto put off the gift of any part of her 
majesty’s treasure with me to be given to 
any person, saving to some few before named 
in my former to you, and warranted by your’s 
tome. Thus the portion committed to me 
resteth still to be employed or returned, as 
best shall like her majesty to direct me. 
There are four principal persons looking to 
be relieved, viz. the earls of Mar, Gowrie, 
Glencairn, and the master of Glammis, and 
hardly may any one of those be relieved 
without the disdain of the others that shall 
be omitted. Mar and Glammis are stead- 
fast and to be trusted, and run a sound 
course; Gowrie and Glencairn have been 
suspected, the first to favour Arran, and the 
latter to be too far bound to the duke and 
Arran. Yet they are of great power, and 
be now joined with the others in promise 
renewed as before, and the casting off them 
will endanger perilous division; therefore I 
leave it to good consideration. These great 
personages may happily think that the three 
estates shall not be offered under five hun- 
dred French crowns apiece, being a hundred 
and fifty pounds; which sum I believe shall 
well please them.” 

in an interesting despatch of the 2nd of 
November, Bowes again touches upon this 
subject, in a manner which shows painfully 
the uncertain position of things at this mo- 
ment. “On Wednesday last,” he says, “the 
earl of Mar came to me, letting me know 
the present condition and state of their 
cause, and offering himself, bis friends, and 
his whole power, to be employed as her ma- 
jesty shall direct for the progress and benefit 
of this action, to the king’s profit and wel- 
fare, and the preservation of the good amity 
of these realms. Surely this nobieman is 


endowed with noble qualities, being always 
found so steadfast, as he hath been ever seen 
mindful and constant in his word and pro- 
mises, being oftentimes. more ready to per- 
form and do good offices than hastily to 
promise the same. If her majesty please to 
show any liberality amongst the noblemen, 
then I think that he hath and shall deserve 
to be with the first of them. The earls of 
Glencairn and Gowrie, with the lord Lind- 
say, came yesterday to me, entering into 
several discourses and devices for remedies 
of the apparent evils in this state, with 
liberal offers of their ready devotion and 
good offices in this and all other actions for 
the advancement of the common causes and 
the amity betwixt the two crowns. I was 
advised that some of them had another er- 
rand; and albeit I have put it over for this 
time, yet I shall be assailed again, and tried 
what I will do towards their relief and sat- 
isfaction. So as they are either in time to 
be contented, or at length they will scarcely 
cherke at my empty hand. In this con- 
ference I have taken occasion to report to 
them the slanderous bruits (rumours) craf- 
tily cast abroad in this town, to persuade 
men to think that great stir and division 
was fallen amongst themselves, that sundry 
of them had adventured great prejudice to 
this cause by their untimely favours and 
treaties with the duke and Arran; and un- 
der the title of these bruits I left nothing 
untouched that I knew might rub on their 
sores. All which they have taken in good 
part, confessing that like rumours were, in- 


deed, sown abroad, but without any just — 


cause or ground; concluding that these 


should, nevertheless, be lessons to them to — 
beware, and by their sound actions to ap- | 


prove and always declare that they did and | 


would ever honourably hold on their course 


with their associates, as for the good pro- | 
gress of the action and to their own honours 


should appertain. And with such good 
terms and promises we wrapped up the mat- 
ter with good contentment. By good in- 


telligence I have learned that the lords here | 


have thought her majesty’s purse to have 
been over long shut and kept from them; 
and some of them look that a greater por- 


tion should be presented and given them | 


than I have written and advised to be suf- 

ficient, and that I thought might please 

them. Nevertheless, I have not heard on 

that side, neither dare I meddle with her 

majesty’s purse without especial direction, 

and therefore I still refer this matter to her 
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highness’s good pleasure and wise considera- 
tion.” 

Among the private instructions given to 
Bowes on this embassy, was one of a rather 
interesting nature. In the troubled times 
since the regency of Lennox, the celebrated 
letters and sonnets from Mary to Bothwell, 
with the casket that contained them, had 
disappeared. Elizabeth was anxious to ob- 
tain possession of these important docu- 
ments, and she had directed her ambassador 
to endeavour to trace them out. At length, 
in the beginning of November, 1582, Bowes 
discovered that they were in the possession 
of the earl of Gowrie. It appears that 
Bowes, on learning this, tried first to get 
possession of them by indirect means, but 
without success. On the 12th of November 
he wrote to Walsingham—“ Because I had 
both learned that the casket and letters 
mentioned in my last before these were 
come to the possession of the earl of Gowrie, 
and also found that no mean might prevail to 
win the same out of his hands without his own 
consent and privity, in which behalf I had 
employed fit instruments that, nevertheless, 
profited nothing; therefore I attempted to 
assay himself, letting him know that the 
said casket and letters should have been 
brought to her majesty by the offer and 
good means of good friends, promising to 
have delivered them to her majesty before 
they came into his hands and custody. And 
knowing that he did bear like affection, and 
was ready to pleasure her majesty in all 
things, and chiefly in this that had been 
thus far tendered to her highness, and which 
thereby should be well accepted and with 
princely thanks and gratuity be requited to 
his comfort and contentment, I moved him 
that they might be a present to be sent to 
her majesty from him, and that I might 
cause the same to be conveyed to her ma- 
jesty; adding hereunto such words and ar- 
guments as might both stir up a hope of 
liberality, and also best effect the purpose. 
At the first he was loath to agree that they 
were in his possession, but I let him plainly 
know that I was certainly informed that 
they were delivered to him by Sandie 
Jerdan. Whereupon he pressed to know 
who did so inform me, inquiring whether 
the sons of the earl of Morton had done it 
or no. I did not otherwise in plain terms 
deny or answer thereunto, but that he 
might think that he had told me, as the 
prior is ready to avouch, and well pleased 
that I shall give him to be the author 
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thereof. After he said all these letters 
were in his keeping (which he would neither 
grant nor deny), yet he might not deliver 
them to any person without the consents 
and privities as well of the king, that had 
interest therein, as also of the rest of the 
noblemen enterprisers in the action against 
the king’s mother, and that would have 
them kept as an evidence to warrant and 
make good that action. And albeit I re- 
plied that their action in that part touching 
the assignation of the crown to the king by 
his mother, had received such establish- 
ment, confirmation, and strength, by acts 
of parliaments and other public authority 
and instruments, as neither should that 
case be suffered to come in debate or ques- 
tion, nor such scrolls and pages ought to be 
shown for the strengthening thereof, so as 
these might well be left and be rendered to 
the hands of her majesty, to whom they 
were destined before they fell in his keeping. 
Yet he would not be moved nor satisfied, 
concluding, after much reasoning, that the 
earl of Morton, nor any other that had the 
charge and keeping thereof, durst at any 
time make delivery. And because it was 
the first time that I had moved him therein, 
and that he would gladly both answer her 
majesty’s good expectations in him, and 
also perform his duty to his sovereign and 
associates in the action aforesaid, therefore 
he would seek out the said casket and letters 
at his return to his house (which he thought 
should be within short time), and upon 
finding of the same, and better advice and 
consideration had of the cause, he would 
give me further answer. This resolution I 
have received as the thing that for the pre- 
sent I could not better, leaving him to give 
her majesty such testimony of his good will 
towards her by his frank dealing herein, as 
she may have cause to confirm her high- 
ness’s good opinion conceived already of 
him, and be thereby drawn to greater good- 
ness towards him. I shall still labour him, 
both by myself and also by all other means ; 
but I greatly distrust the desired success 
herein.” No further allusion to this sub- 
ject is made in Bowes’s despatches until the 
24th of November, when the ambassador 
gives Walsingham the following details. 
“For the recovery of the letters in the 
coffer come to the hands of the earl of 
Gowrie, I have lately moved him earnestly 
therein ; letting him know the purpose of 
the Scottish queen, both giving out that 
these letters are counterfeited by her rebels, 
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and also seeking thereon to have them de- 
livered to her or defaced, and that the 
means which she will make in this behalf 
shall be so great and effectual, as these 
writings cannot be safely kept in that realm 
without dangerous offence to him that hath 
the custody thereof ; neither shall he that is 
once known to have them, be suffered to 
hold them in his hands. Therewith I have 
at large opened the perils likely to fall to 
that action and the parties therein, and par- 
ticularly to himself, that is now openly 
known to have the possession of these writ- 
ings; and I have letten him see what surety 
it shall bring to the said cause, and to all 
the parties therein, and to himself, that 
these writings may be with secrecy and good 
order commit to the keeping of her ma- 
jésty, that will have them ready whensoever 
any use shall be for them, and by her high- 
ness’s countenance defend them and the 
parties from such wrongful objections as 
shall be laid against them ; offering at length 
to him, that if he be not fully satisfied 
herein, or doubt that the rest of the associ- 
ates shall not like of the delivery of them 
to ler majesty in this good manner, and for 
the intent rehearsed, that I shall readily, 
upon meeting and conference with them, 
procure their consents in this part; a mat- 
ter more easy to offer than perform; and 
lastly, moving him that for the secrecy and 
benefit of the cause, and that her majesty’s 
good opinion towards him might be firmly 
settled and confirmed by his acceptable for- 
wardness herein, he would, without needless 
seruple, frankly commit these writings to 
her majesty’s good custody for the good 
uses recited. After long debate, he resolved 
and said that he would unfeignedly show 
and do to her majesty all the pleasure that 


‘he might, without offence to the king, his 


sovereign, and prejudice to the associates in 
the action; and therefore he would first 
make search and view the said letters, and 
thereupon take advice what he might do, 
and how far he might satisfy and content 
her majesty ; promising thereon to give me 
more resolute answer. And he concluded 
flatly, that after he had found and seen the 
writings, that he might not make delivery 
of them without the privity of the king; 
albeit I stood long with him against his 
resolution in this point to acquaint the 
king with this matter before the letters 
were in the hands of her majesty, letting 
him see that his doings therein should ad- 


| venture great dangers to the cause; yet I 


could not remove him from it. It may be 
that he meaneth to put over the matter from 
himself to the king; upon sight whereof I 
shall travel diligently to obtain the king’s 
consent that the letters may be commit 
to her majesty’s keeping ; thinking it more 
easy to prevail herein with the king in the 
present tone and affection that he beareth 
to her highness, than to win anything at 
the hands of the associates in the action; 
whereof some principal of them are now 
come and remain at the devotion of the 
king’s mother. In this I shall still call on 
Gowrie to search out the coffer, according 
to his promise; and as I shall find him 
minded to do therein, so I shall do my 
best and whole endeavour to effect the suc- 
cess to her majesty’s best contentment.” 
In a private letter to Walsingham, written 
on the 2nd of December, Bowes says,— 
“ Because I saw good opportunity offered to 
renew the matter to the earl of Gowrie for 
recovery of the letters in the coffer in his 
hands, therefore I put him in mind thereof; 
whereupon he told me that the duke of 
Lennox had sought earnestly to have had 
those letters, and that the king did know 
where they were, so as they could not 
be delivered to her majesty without the 
king’s privity and consent; and he pre- 
tendeth to be still willing to pleasure her 
highness in the same, as far as he may with 
his duty to the king and the rest of the 
associates in that action; but I greatly dis- 
trust to effect this to her majesty’s pleasure, 
wherein nevertheless-I shall do mine utter- 
roost endeavour.” This is the last allusion 
to these celebrated letters, and it is not 
known when they passed out of Gowrie’s 
hands, or when and how they were destroyed. 
It is certain that they were not treated by 
any one concerned in the matter as though 
their authenticity could be doubted. 

The duke of Lennox still remained in the 
islands, evidently unwilling to leave Scot- 
land. He pretended that the winds were 
unfavourable, or that he had received in- 
telligence of English ships sent out to inter- 
cept him, and, for the sake of gaining time, 
he implored the king to obtain from queen 
Elizabeth a passport, that he might take his 
way through England; while it was known 
that several of the lords opposed to the 
faction now in power, urged him continually 
to remain, and offered to join with him in 
an attempt to rescue the king, and there 
was room enough for suspecting that the 
latter was insincere in the anxiety he pre- 
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tended to manifest for his immediate de- 
parture. The English ambassador com- 
plains repeatedly in his despatches of the 
difficulty of obtaining any certain informa- 
tion of the duke’s movements and_pro- 
ceedings, and the consequence was that 
the court and capital were filled with 
rumours of conspiracies and dangerous 
designs. Meanwhile the earl of Arran, 
disappointed in his hope of obtaining his 
liberty by the intervention of the king, now 
addressed himself to the ministers of the 
kirk; and, in a letter written early in No- 
vember, from his prison at Ruthven, he 
threw himself upon their generosity, and 
offered to make a confession of the duke’s 
practices to restore Mary and overthrow 
the protestant religion. The ministers, 
however, seem to have placed too little 
value on Arran’s words to listen to his 
offers. Their suspicions were again aroused 
by letters from their friends in France, as- 
suring them that there was at the French 
court a general talk of extensive conspiracies 
for altering the government, which would 
soon be put into execution, and other ac- 
counts led people to believe that the duke 
counted upon assistance from the French 
king. About the middle of November, the 
king informed Bowes in confidence, that he 
had secretly arranged for the duke’s coming 
privately to Leith, and then embarking for 
France; and, at the same time, James made 
a new attempt for the liberation of the earl 
of Arran. ‘On Thursday last, in the even- 
ing,” says Bowes, writing on the 17th of 
November, “the king, sitting in council, 
directed Dunfermline, then oceupying the 
place of the lord chancellor, to propone and 
move that assembly for Arran’s liberty; 
‘and thereupon it was voted by all the 
councillors there present, except the abbot 
of Cambuskenneth, that Arran should be 
immediately discharged of his imprisonment 
at Ruthven, and have leave to come and 
remain at his house at Kinneil, twelve miles 
from this town, with provision that he 
should not come near the king by ten 
miles. The earls of Gowrie and Glencairn 
had secretly moved the king to this, who 
perceiving now that the king findeth him- 
self abused, and that also the rest of the 
associates in this action, and generally the 
people, are much grieved herewith, have 
therefore sought to excuse themselves to 
tthe earl of Mar, and others absent from the 
council at the resolution hereof. So soon 
as this was passed, the king sent the prior 
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of Blantyre, newly made lord privy seal, 
and one of the secret council, to give ie 
knowledge hereof, and to feel my liking 
in the same; whereupon, contrary to the 
king’s expectation, I told the prior that 
it was strange to me to find such a sudden 
revolt, and so good a eause to be given 
over, or rather betrayed, by some of the 
associates in the enterprise; proving by 
evident arguments that the untimely (in- 
opportune) liberty of Arran should easily 
kindle such a fire in this realm and near 
the king’s person, as without his peril and 
great bloodshed could not be quenched. 
I laid before him the immediate incon- 
veniences manifest to arise by the meeting 
of the duke and Arran, with Seaton, Ferny- 
hirst, and other malcontents, and standing 
in desperate state, that readily now might 
come together, and that, had the earl cf Mor- 
ton with his forces (which after a suspicious 
convention holden in the west were gathered), 
and sundry other of their confederates ready 
to enter into and assist them in any attempt, 
and seeing the act of council at Stirling 
commanding the duke’s indilate (émmediate) 
departure, and the act of the last convention 
limiting the warding of Arran, could not 
retain their forces,—it might thereby ap- 
pear to her majesty that the promises to her 
highness should be no better kept, and it 
would be seen to the rest of the associates 
in the action and other good men iu that 
band, that it was time for them to stand 
upon their guard and take arms against 
their enemies, ready to oppress them and to 
disturb the state likely to recule and fal! 
into the late errors condemned. 'These and 
many other mischiefs I recounted to him, 
with request to acquaint the king therewith. 
The prior, seeing the apparent evils arising 
by this resolution, and bearing good affec- 
tion to the progress of this good action 
begun, wherein his labours and means have 
given especial advancement, agreed readily 
to warn and move the king both to stay the 
execution of this act, and also to give suffi- 
cient assurance to her majesty that the 
same shall not prejudice any good course 
intended ; which, soon after, he well accom- 
plished, being always very ready to do such 
good offices as deserve thanks and comfort- 
able consideration. On tke next morrow I 
came to the king, dealing with him in like 
manner as I had done with the prior. 
Whereupon I found that the prior had per- 
suaded the king to give order, then already 
executed, to restrain the act for Arran’s 
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liberty, and to award a new and straight 
charge by his letters to Arran to continue in 
ward at Ruthven. And for the better satis- 

ing of her majesty in this behalf, the king 
said that he would partly touch this matter 
in his letters to her majesty, willing me to 
assure her highness that in this, and in all 
other affairs of importance, he would chiefly 
follow her majesty’s advice and counsel, and 
so faithfully perform his course and amity 
with her majesty as should well approve 
both the inward love and affection towards 
her highness, and also his steadfast constancy 
in the same; offering, for witness thereof, to 

ield her majesty any pleasure or matter in 
his power. . . The bruit (rumour) of 
the act passed in council for Arran’s liberty 
suddenly stirred up such murmur and offence 
amongst the people, as, if the same act had 
not been quickly stayed, immediate troubles 


‘| had thereon ensued. And, albeit that the 


earls of Gowrie and Glencairn have laboured 
to acquit themselves of any evil intention in 
that matter, making large protestations that 
they will stand with their fellows in this 
action, wherein Gowrie aflfirmeth that he 
will continue to. the end, notwithstanding 
he should be left alone without help; yet 
the rest of the associates and the favourers 
of the cause have these noblemen in such 
jealousy, as some division is threatened to 
follow thereon. And the king, misliking 
greatly the present condition of this state, 
doubting that the sequel shall draw some 
danger to his person, is now better pleased 


| to have some guard of horsemen and foot- 


men about him, more than at this time will 
be gotten for him; for supply whereof the 
earls of Angus, Bothwell, and Mar, and the 


_| master of Glammis, must call all their friends 


and attend in court, to their great charges; 


| wherewith the earl of Mar and master of 


Glammis have been so long burdened, that 


| their estate, and chiefly of Mar, being left 
| in great debts, can hardly sustain.” 


The continual alarms and_jealousies 


'| among all parties at this period are so 


Vividly pictured in Bowes’s despatches, that 


| we will continue to give them, as much as 


eens, in his own words. On the 28rd of 
November he wrote as follows:—‘‘I have 
been credibly informed .that the earl of 
‘Morton (Maxwell) came lately to the duke 


| at Largs, with a muffler on his face and one 
Bl =e man ; and that he persuaded the duke 
both to 


tarry and also to seek the recovery 


| of the king’s person; but the duke, having 


little hope in that enterprise, and accusing 


a 


the noblemen of this realm for their in- 
constancies, had little will to agree thereto. 
Yet here is a great distrust suddenly en- 
tered and commonly reigning with many, 
that think that the duke will give some at- 
tempt within these ten days; and the late 
coming hither of the earl of Rothes, the lord 
Ogilby, the provost of Glenclowden, and 
other favourers of the duke, doth increase 
this suspicion. But I have learned that 
Rothes and Ogilby, being before this time 
appointed commissioners for the kirk causes, 
are called hither for these affairs. Never- 
theless, I have warned the lords here, and 
after long and several conferences with the 
earls of Glencairn and Gowrie (with whom 
I have been very plain, signifying to them 
some way the slanderous troubles and jea- 
lousies against them, and chiefly against 
Glencairn, suspected to have intelligence 
with the duke by letters and otherwise), I 
have received very good acquittals and large 
promises of these two noblemen, well ac- 
quitting themselves against all these bruits, 
and promising to stand fast to this action ; 
and thereon they are all agaia in good 
terms united, with good hope to be constant 
in this cause. And hereon Gowrie hath 
moved Mar to call his friends to advise to 
what ward and place Arran shall be commit ; 
offering that after Arran be once delivered 
from his house and charge, that then he 
will be as ready to pursue him as any other 
in all this company. Besides the king is 
pleased to give his presence to-morrow at 
the sermon in the High Town, and after to 
dine with the carl of Angus, who hath in- 
vited all these lords and myself. Itis thought 
that this union and good beginning shall 
bring forth good fruit,” On the 26th of 
November, Bowes gave information of new 
causes of suspicion, “As by my last and 
next before these, I signified to you the 
opinions of many, looking for some sudden 
attempt for the alteration of this court and 
state, so the same conceit is greatly increased 
by sundry circumstances seen of late. For 
yesternight the ear’ of Crawford and lord 
Hume, especial fayurites of the duke, came 
to this town, with pretence of such sleader 
errands, as it is easily perceived that they 
bring a more secret purpose than they will 
make known openly. Their companies en- 
tering into the city with them were few, but 
many of their friends and servants are known 
to be come into the city to attend on them. 
The earls of Montrose and Morton will be 
here to-morrow, and the earl of Huntley, 
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with other of the duke’s friends, are looked 
to come shortly after. Besides the earl of 
Rothes, the lord Ogilby, the abbot of New- 
bottle, and such like, do still remain in this 
town beyond their appointed diet. Sundry 
other lords absent are seen to lean more to 
the duke than standeth with their promises ; 
and some of the duke’s instruments and 
other lately drawn aside, do now boldly 
offer themselves very familiarly to the king’s 
presence. Thus the chief strength and party 
to the duke are suddenly flocked together ; 
and himself being suspected to be near 
hand, maketh some think that some hasty 
enterprise shall be immediately attempted.” 
The suspicions excited by these arrivals 
were somewhat diminished by the explana- 
tions given by the king. “The king ap- 
peareth to be thoroughly persuaded that this 
practice, if any such shall be, is chiefly 
meant to hinder his course intended to be 
taken with her majesty; and he thinketh 
that both these men come lately, and also 
some others with him before, do not greatly 
like of the progress of his course with her 
majesty ; wherein he seemeth to be resolute, 
promising to proceed effectually and per- 
form constantly. Montrose is called hither 
by the letters of the king, who intendeth to 
compound the griefs betwixt Angus and 
Montrose, wherein no little difficulty will be 
found. Morton is charged to appear to an- 
swer for matters in the office. Crawford will 
‘depart this night to Leith, and so return 
home; and Hume will be gone to-morrow, 
as he hath told the king. ‘The departure of 
these, and sight of the provision immediately 
to be made, are like to stay the repair of 
Huntley and others; so as this storm, gen- 
erally doubted (feared), is likely, by God’s 
grace, to blow over without so sudden in- 
conveniences as were feared. The king was 
contented to give order and commandment 
both to the lords lately come, to keep no 
greater companies than ordinarily they used, 
and these without armour, and also to the 
provost of Edinburgh to take and imprison 
any person found armed.” 

On the last day of November, Bowes had 
an audience of the king, to deliver the 
passport for the duke of Lennox’s passage 
through England. “The king, receiving the 
passport with great joy and contentment, 
said openly that now no excuse should serve 
to delay the duke’s departure, commanding 
the assembly of the council to that day for 
the execution of the same; wherein he is so 
earnest, as I needed little to persuade the 
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expedition. Nevertheless, for the surety and 
furtherance thereof, I moved the king and 
council, whereupon Mr. David Collesse is 
again chosen, and was on Sunday last sent 
to the duke, with the king’s letter and com- 
mandment for the duke’s immediate depar- 
ture by land, or by sea, at his own choice. 
Mr. David hath direction to take order for 
his indilate passage one way, or otherwise, 
upon his denial or delay, to let him know 
that the act made at Stirling shall be put in 
practice with all possible speed, and that the 
king will severely punish his contempt and 
shameful abusing his favour towards him. 
For the more hastening of his departure, 
the king, out of his small store, hath sent 
him five hundred crowns towards the charges 
in his voyage, knowing that the duke hath 
little money in his coffers. Mr. David is |: 
purposed to return with resolute order, 
within two or three days at the furthest. 
And it is now resolved that the duke shall 
either depart presently without drift or ex- 
cuse, or else to be pursued and punished 
with speed for his disobedience; wherein I 
shall within a few days give you advertise- 
ment with more certainty. The king, un- 
derstanding well the present dangers, both 
towards his own person, and also for the 
alteration of this state, and to give the more 
occasion to hasten the duke’s departure, is 
well pleased and very desirous to have a 
guard immediately to be levied and planted 
about him for his safety, and the benefits of 
these causes remembered. And albeit the 
earl of Gowrie and others have hitherto 
stayed the same for especial respect seen to 
themselves, yet upon the sight of the perils 
lately passed, and to avoid the inconveniences 
appearing to be still intended, it is con- 
cluded, and that in high time, that a hun- 
dred horsemen anda hundred footmen shall 
be listed and put in pay, under colonel Stu- 
art, to attend on the king’s person.” Even 
for these small measures of defence, the 
English ambassador was obliged to make an 
advance of money. 

Bowes had soon reason to be convinced 
of the accuracy of his information relating 
to the new plan of revolution, and it was his 
watchfulness alone that prevented it. It 
appears to have been arranged that on pre- 
tence of proceeding to Blackness for the 
purpose of embarking, the duke of Lennox 
was suddenly to approach the capital, in 
order to be ready to take advantage of the 
change which was to be made at court, 
The day fixed for this attempt was the 4th 
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~| performed; and yet not with sufficient pro- 


| shortly welter (overthrow) this court ; and, by 
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of December. On Sunday the 2nd of De- 
cember, Lennox removed from Arran to 
Dumbarton, whence, early on the morning 
of Tuesday, the 4th, he proceeded to the 
house of the lord Livingston at Callander. 
, The same night he removed from Callander 
to Blackness, “looking,” says Bowes, “ to 
have found the court here to have been 
otherwise altered that same night than hath 
taken effect.” Bowes goes on to state that, 
“Being warned of some surprise of the 
king’s person to be intended, I earnestly 
moved the king, his council, and others, to 
gather more forces, and keep a strong watch 
about the king for prevention of danger ; 
which, with great difficulty, was at length 


vision, for it was persuaded to the king that 
this suspicion grounded upon vain bruits 
(rumours) ought not to put him in fear or 
trouble his court. Besides this warning and 
information given by me, the king’s sompter- 
man had shown Robert Erskine that a ser- 
vant of young Alexander Stuart, son of the 
captain of Blackness, had told him for 
certain that his master and others would 


the advice of Robert Erskine, the sompter- 
man was returned to this servant to learn 
the manner and-time of the enterprise. 
The sompter-man coming to this servant, 
his near kinsman and friend, told him that 
the wages and fees of every officer in court 
were so retrenched and cut off, as every 
good man wished a speedy change, praying 
the servant to let him know whether this 
matter purposed for the alteration of the 
court should be speedily attempted, and 
offering his service with all that he could do 
for the advancement thereof. Thereupon 
the servant showed him that it should be 
done that night, being Monday last, or else 
on Wednesday at night next following ; and 
that his master, Alexander Stuart, with 
others, were in readiness, and would first 
enter themselves into the church whilst the 
king should be at supper; -and next come up 
the dark stair into the long gallery over the 
church, where they would remain until they 
should be advertised that the lords were de- 
parted from the king to their own suppers; 
and then they would enter into the little 
gallery under the king’s lodging; saying 
they had the keys of the door already deli- 
vered to them by John Bogge, the king’s 
porter; and coming to the king, they would 
put his person in safety. Herewith he said 
that the carl of Glencairn should have there 
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in his company, Stuart, captain of the Bute ; 
and these two should come to the king, and 
persuade him to be contented and to send 
for the duke. Lastly, he told him that they 
would there kili the earl of Mar, the abbot 
of Dunfermline, the prior of Blantyre, the 
parson of Camsay, and Mr. John Colville. 
The sompter-man being brought before 
colonel Stuart, and examined by him, did 
still stand to this tale, affirming it to be 
true; whereupon the colonel informed the 
king, and by his commandment search was 
made for the said servant, that was then 
presently attending his master in the town ; 
yet he was so withdrawn as he could not be 
found, neither is there anything done to his 
master, but he is left at large and at his 
own liberty. This enterprise should have 
been executed on Tuesday last, and that 
night the duke came in great haste to 
Blackness. Fernyhirst, accompanied with 
fourscore horsemen armed was on Leith 
sands before three of the clock in the morn- 
ing; and it is found that sundry other troops 
of horsemen were about the king that night. 
The earl of Morton had been with the duke 
very secretly in the evening, and that night 
he continued in readiness and armed; how- 
beit I had so provided that such watch was 
laid about him, Newbottle, Glenclowden, 
and such others of that faction, as they 
should not have strayed far from their 
lodgings.” 

“Yesterday, in the morning,” continues 
Bowes, writing on the 6th of December, “I 
had long conference with the king, who Ict 
me know that he had cause to suspect, not 
only the lord Seaton’s sons and Alexander 
Stuart to have intended the execution of 
this enterprise, but also to think that some 
of his noblemen resident about him and in 
his house, were both privy and also agreeing 
to this practise purposed; declaring to me 
that he should still continue subject to such 
surprises and dangers, without his good 
relief from her majesty, in whose help he 
now reposeth his whole confidence and hope 
of refuge. Hereupon I persuaded the im- 
mediate apprehension of all the persons’ 
suspected; the present order for the indi- 
iate (immediate) departure of the duke, or 
otherwise to be declared rebel; and to put 
his own persen speedily into safety; letting 
him see the necessity of all these things. 
For the performing whereof, I advised him 
to gather the forces of the assured noble- 
men about him; offering that, if he thought 
his power by them not anaee that he 
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should be assisted by her majesty from Ber- 
wick, or otherwise; which wrought show of 
no little comfort in him, a resolution to 
follow this advice, with determination to 
put some order for these present troubles, 
and soon after to retire himself to Stirling, or 
some other strong place, where he purposeth 
both to shake off noblemen and others 
suspected, and also make especial choice of 
the noblemen and others, meet persons to 
be continued about him. And being thus 
with the king, continuing conference, the 
lords and council came to him, letting him 
understand further matter, certified by the 
laird of Cessford (that right timely and with 
great care had advertised the ministers of 
the preparation and coming of Fernyhirst), 
and approving (proving) the surprise that 
should have been executed. Soon after I 
acquainted the earl of Angus, Dunfermline, 
and others well affected, of all my doings 
with the king; moving then that order 
might be taken by the king and council for 
the expedition and surety of the same; 
which, albeit they like very well and pro- 
mised to perform (saying that they were 
come to the king for the same causes), yet 
nothing is done at all by the council or 
otherwise than is before expressed. And I 
am in doubt that such as use to draw the 
king from like resolutions for his benefit and 
safety, shall prevent the motion of his slow 
and careless council, that are more careful 
for their own than ready to offer themselves 
to any peril for the safety of the king, I 
am also holden very busy and forward in 
these matters, and thereby have received 
sundry warnings and advises of boasts against 
me; but it is not time to start at shaking 
shadows. The king hath sent the captain 
of the Bute to the duke of Blackness, to 
give him his resolute and direct answer for 
the time and manner of his departure, and 
looketh for the return of the said captain to 
be this day; whereof you shall be shortly 
advertised. There is a general expectation 
for the renewing of the attempt of some 
surprise or hasty running to arms, so as 
continual watch is kept for the meet pre- 
vention of the same. The duke’s party is 
both very strong and also in good readiness, 
but the other side dwell in such security as 
I can neither redress nor be out of fear of 
sudden inconvenience to grow thereby ; yet, if 
the noblemen entering this action shall stand 
fast (whereof I am in no small jealousy), I 
hope that out of this confusion and troubles 
some good apete shall be drawn, the issue of 


which will be manifested within very few 
days. The master of Glammis, persuading 
Gowrie to continue steadfast in this action, 
protested with great earnestness that if he 
saw any of that company betray the cause, 
he would thrust his dagger in that person, 
whatsoever should befall to him for it. But 
Gowrie giveth promises sufficient in words, 
and he cannot long dissemble his deeds.” 
Before Bowes had completed his des- 
patches, the officer sent by the king to the 
duke of Lennox had returned, with a letter 
from the duke. ‘In the letter the duke 
doth lay out his distressed estate (condition) 


compassion thereof, and also confesseth that 
sundry noblemen and others offered to him 
to attempt the enterprise for recovery of the 
king’s person; and in hope of the execution 
of the same he hasted unto Blackness, think- 
ing that since the device proceeded not 
from himself, and that it was not to touch 
or hurt the king’s person, that he might 
therefore look on and see what should 
succeed. By credit to the captain it was 
signified to the king, that if the king would 
have the duke depart in this unseasonable 
time, against the advices and requests of the 
most part of the nobility, then he would 
obey and perform it with all speed. Secondly, 
that he had neither money for his expenses, 
nor furniture meet for his journey; and he 
trusted the king would not put him away 
with such shame, and in that bare state; 
whereupon he prayed some time to make 
provision to supply these wants. Lastly, he 
accused the prior of Blantyre to be his enemy 
without cause; nevertheless he desired to 
speak with him. But Blantyre did not only 
deny to repair to him, but also showed such 
testimonies of his singular devotion to her 
majesty, and faithful duties to his sovereign, 
as might worthily deserve especial conside- 
ration and comfort. The king, setting down 
an order for the duke’s speedy departure, 
and pretending to be careful to do the same 
to her majesty’s best satisfaction, addressed 
Blantyre to me this day to acquaint me with 
the same. But misliking greatly both the 
manner, and also the substance thereof, and 
finding the cause very dangerously incum- 
_bered in the form of the king’s own deal- 
ings, and of others, I resorted to the king, 
letting him see how dishonourable and 
perilous it was to use entreaty to his sub- 
jects, and how disobedient, wherein he 
should command and charge with severe 
penalty. After very sound and plain course 


in large manner, praying the king to have 
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taken with him, he resolved to send the 
clerk-register and Mr. George Young, clerk 
of the council, to the duke, to take order 
for his departure within three days next 
after the publishing of the king’s pleasure 
to the duke; and upon any excuse used for 
delay beyond this time, they have commis- 
sion first to charge him directly, upon pain 
of treason, to depart out of this realm within 
the time aforesaid; next to give like charge 
upon like pain to the duke and captain of 
Blackness to render to the king’s hands that 
house. And in this meantime, all men are 
restrained to have any resort or intelligence 
with him.” 

The duke’s unwillingness to depart, and 
the reluctance of the king to proceed rigor- 
ously against him, became every day more 
This last message brought a 
new and passionate letter to the king, which 
led to further expostulations on the part of 
the ambassador. “The duke,” says the 
latter, writing on the 9th of December, “ by 
his letter appeared to think that the king 
doth not reward his painful service in such 
wise as he looked for, and as the same de- 
served; giving him thereby a lesson to be- 


ware, from henceforth, to serve him or any 


other prince in the world. By the same 
he casteth out his venom against Blantyre, 
charging him to be corrupted with the 
English angels, as many more, as he saith 
without ground, are in the king’s court; 
with much other like matter of greater 
heat than effect. By credit he directed 
these two gentlemen to the king, to signify 
that he would be ready to be tried before 
the king and the two ambassadors for 
England and France [the French ambassa- 
dor was now on his way to Scotland] in all 
causes whatsoever to be objected against 


him, praying that he might remain to abide 


such trial. Secondly, that he wanted money 
and other furniture for this journey; and 
that his apparel, stuff, and horses, were 
still on the west coast, which by any means 
he could not get conveyed to him within 
the time prescribed for his departure; and 
that he had not as yet seen her majesty’s 
passport granted to him. Therefore he 
prayed, that if the king will needsly com- 
mand him to depart, that then he may 
have leave to tarry twenty days, for his 


| provision and furniture in these behalfs ; 


resolving to pass through to England by 
virtue of his passport. Thirdly, he prayed 
the king to license him to mortgage such 
portion of his lands as might furnish and 


supply the wants aforesaid. Herewith he 
travailed much to clear himself against the 
suspicion conceived of him for the conspiracy 
of the late surprise intended against the 
king’s person,—alleging that, albeit he had 
offer madz of some noblemen for the re- 
covery of the king’s person, yet their mean- 
ing was, not to do it by any violence or 
surprise, neither that he knew anything of 
that conspiracy. The king readily denied 
either to allow any trial offered, seeing that 
matter had received before sufficient or- 
der, or yet to licence him to mortgage or 
wedsett (pledge), as they term it, any lands, 
because that should be to the prejudice of 
the king, and expended a longer time in the 
execution than he might be suffered to 
remain in this. realm. But because the 
considerations alleged for the grant of res- 
pite for twenty days were thought to be 
true, and thereby the more reasonable, 
therefore it was moved that the said time be 
given him. Upon knowledge whereof I 
resorted unto the king yesterday, very early 
in the morning, putting him in remem- 
brance, with a long discourse of the state 
and condition of this cause, of the act of 
council at Stirling, of the often charges 
given to the duke without effect, of his 
promise passed to her majesty, his nobility, 
and subjects, of the good advice given to 
him by her majesty in her highness’s let- 
ters and otherwise, of his own dishonour 
and danger arising thereby, of the inconve- 
nience to the religion, himself, state, and 
country; with sundry other weighty effects; 
which I uttered with no little earnestness, 
warning him in meet manner to beware to 
be found to dissemble with her majesty, or 
in any cause where her highness had inte- 
rest; concluding that, in respect of the 
proud contempt in the duke against his 
honour and authority, and against public 
ordinances, he might not give him one day 
to respect, but rather commit him to be 
punished. And at length I required him to 
show me what he would do herein. To this 
he answered, that since he gave his promise 
to her majesty he never failed in perform- 
ance of the same; and albeit he was ve 

often and earnestly suited unto in the behalf 
of the duke, and otherwise, yet, after his 
promise to her majesty he would never 
agree to anything concerning that cause 
without my privity; to whom he said he had 
neither denied anything, nor yet kept hid 
from me any matter that I desired to know 
of; opening to me thereon sundry secrets of 
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importance. He renewed his promise to be 
found faithful and constant to her majesty, 
and he agreed to yield to such order to be 
taken herein, as his council and I should 
reasonably advise him. Whereupon I had 
long conference with the lords and his coun- 
cil, who called to their assistance sundry 
grave gentlemen and ministers there pre- 
sent. At length, after long debate and 
many circumstances, it was ordered by the 
king, his nobility, council, gentlemen, and 
ministers, with myself, sitting altogether at 
the council table, that it should be resolved 
and set down by act of council, that the 
duke should depart from Blackness on 
Tuesday next to Haddington, and from 
thence to repair next day to Langton, 
Dunglass, or Broxmouth (being within 
twenty miles of Berwick), at the election of 
the duke; from thence he shall pass to 
Berwick on Saturday next.” 

When the messenger commissioned to 
bear this order to the duke reached Black- 
ness, he found that Lennox was gone to 
Callander, whither he followed him, and 
there delivered his message. “ At the first, 
the duke in vehement passion said that he 
was so persuaded by noblemen and others 
to remain still, as he might not refuse their 

| advice, and therefore could not depart 
within the time and in manner prescribed. 
But, after perceiving by Mr. Young that the 
king was determinately resolved to have him 
depart according to this order, or otherwise 
to alter his mind towards him, and to bend 
his forces against him, whereupon also Mr. 
Young let him see that all these counsellors 
for his abode would soon slide from him, he 
detracted his former determination and an- 
swer, and promised to be in Haddington on 
Wednesday next, and after in Berwick on 
Saturday next following, as was appointed; 
agreeing further to observe all other com- 
mands enjoined him.” This was written on 
the 11th of December, and another day pro- 
duced an entire change of counsel. Bowes 
writes on the 12th, “ Forasmuch as the 
duke had directly agreed and promised, both 
by his own letters and also by his several 
messages returned and sent to the king by 
Mr. Young and others, that he would cer- 
tainly obey and keep the appointment pre- 
scribed for his departure and journey to 
Berwick, and that he had yesterday, by his 
letter, written with his own hand, fully as- 
sured the king that he would hold on his 
journey and diet appointed, and would de- 
part that bes notwithstanding he knew that 
64 


twenty thousand men were laid in wait to 
take away his life, praying thereupon that 
the king would give some testimonial with 
him to witness that he departed with the 
king’s favour, and with honour to himself; 
therefore the king and council were greatly 
occupied, as well for the grant of any such 
testimonial, as also for the words and sub- 
stance of the same to be such as should 
neither lower the honour of her majesty or 
the king, nor prejudice this action in hand, 
and the parties therein; which this day 
was resolved. And thereon it was looked 
that the duke should have been in Had- 
dington this night, where his supper and 
lodging is provided, and many gentlemen 
attending by appointment to convey him 
thither. Nevertheless this night, about five 
of the clock, the king’s council were adver- 
tised by Mr. John Graham, that the duke 
is retired to Dumbarton, alleging that, 
because the king did not, within the time 
limited by him, return answer and full reso- 
lution to his demands sent by Mr. George 
Young and by his last letters, and that he 
was threatened and boasted with proud 
words given by the Colvilles that came from 
the company of the earl of Mar (who passed. 
by Callander yesterday in his way hither 
with five hundred horsemen well furnished), 
and that such gentlemen as were ‘appointed 
for his convoy to Linlithgow came not to 
him (a good number indeed did come, and 
were ready to have attended on him), with 
other like frivolous picks; therefore he 
thought good to retire to Dumbarton for his 
safety, to remain there until he might know 
whether his requests and other like matter 
for his honour and surety should be per- 
formed to him, minding upon the assurance 
thereof within four days after to depart and 
be going. Hereupon I have been with the 
king and the whole council, whom, after 
some distrust and consideration of the 
weight of this cause, I have left resolved to 
proceed roundly with all expedition against 
the duke ; appointing to assemble the others 
absent (because it was now very late in the 
night), and to be all together to-morrow in 
the morning very timely (early) for the exe- 
cution of the last act of council concluded 
on Saturday last, and whereof I have given 
you notice before.” 

This last step of the duke seems to have 
given serious offence to the king, who, as 
far as Bowes could judge, was now resolved 
to act more rigorously towards him. The 
ambassador told Walsingham on the 14th of 
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December, “ The king continueth still in no 
little offence against the duke, condemning 
him of most shameful ingratitude and false- 
hood, saying that if he do disobey this charge 
already sent to him, that he will both punish 
him with all severity, and also set forth in 
print all the duke’s letters sent to the king, 
to publish the great deceit and falsehood of 
the duke; so as it well appeareth, that the 
late and great affection in the king towards 
the duke is far shaken and abated indeed, 
and his love towards her majesty seemeth to 
be so fervently kindled, as he determineth 
resolutely to cast himself wholly into the 
arms of her highness’s favour; pretending 
now to build his state and welfare on her 
majesty’s advice and support towards him, 
like as by the message of Mr. Colvil will be 
more fully seen. Yesternight the master of 
Livingston presumed to write to the king, 
signifying that he and others with the duke 
had advised the duke to retire to Dumbar- 
ton for safety, thinking therein to have well 
pleased the king. But the king, willing the 
messenger to let his master know that as his 
master had been an instrument of the king’s 
dishonour, so he will sharply chastise all 
such contempt of him and his authority, 
both in the duke, and also in Livingston, and 
in all counsellors and partakers of the duke. 
So upon the sight of the change of the king’s 
mind towards the duke, sundry do begin to 
draw in their horns, and many think that it 
shall cause the duke to obey indeed. And 
nevertheless I shall see the performance or 
better signs before I shall agree to that 
conceit. Albeit it is not expressed in the 
act of council, yet order is taken, and the 
officers at arms are appointed, to summon 
and charge the houses of Dumbarton and 
Blackness to be delivered to the king upon 


| pain of treason, so as you shall shortly be 


advertised with certainty of the duke’s de- 
parture according to this charge sent to him 
this day, or else of his progress in rebellion ; 
and herein many wise men are persuaded 
that greater surety of quietness and commo- 
dity shall ensue to this state and realm, upon 
suppression of his rebellion and his complices 
in the same, than can grow by his departure 
with hope and practise to recover his former 
estate.” 

New doubts now presented themselves to 
the minds of the king and his council as to 
the best mode of proceeding against the 
disobedient duke, but it was at length de- 
cided that an officer at arms should be sent 
with a formal injuction to the duke to depart 


from the kingdom within a certain fixed 
period, on pain of being immediately pro- 
claimed a rebel. This led to new delay, 
much to the mortification of the English 
ambassador. ‘“ Where,” writes the latter on 
the 14th, ‘I persuaded the king and coun- 
cil to consult rather for the speedy attach- 
ment and due punishment to be with all 
expedition executed on the duke for his 
odious contempt and offences, they replied 
and said they had no other course in their 
law than this form of proceeding, presently 
put in practise against him, as the very like 
was done against the earl of Angus, and 
always is used in like causes. And where I 
have found fault with the increase of the days, 
and time newly given him for his coming to 
Berwick, they answered that their law and 
common order alloweth that the party en- 
joined to pass to any place prescribed, ought 
to have reasonable time for the performance 
of that charge, and that no less time than is 
already limited by the act can be given to 
the officer at arms to repair to him at Dum- 
barton, and himself to come to Berwick 
after the charge. The king appeareth to be 
much moved with my sharp manner of deal- 
ing (which he said was very picand) both 
with himself and also with the lords here; 
which lords do surely remain constant and 
very forward in this matter, especially 
Gowrie, that now offereth most frankly to 
enter in action to chastise the pride and 
contempt of the duke. The king hath 
shown such manifest signs, witnessing a 
great change and alteration in his conceit 
and favour towards the duke, as the lords 
are highly comforted therewith; for with 
unaccustomed oath he hath protested to and 
assured the noblemen, with his colour 
changed, his hands lifted up, that if the 
duke shall disobey this charge, then he shall 
never from henceforth have to do with the 
duke, nor show favour to him nor to any of 
his favourers, but to esteem him and them 
as his enemies, and that he shall do to the 
duke the thing which he never thought to 
have done; concluding that he would do 
this favour to make the duke’s fault inex- 
cusable. The king and council sent to me 
the abbot of Dunfermline, the lord Lindsay, 
the prior of Blantyre, and Mr. John Col- 
ville, to signify unto me their resolution 
concluded in this last council, and to have 
my consent to the same. And where I 
showed myself hardly satisfied therewith, in 
regard that her majesty my sovereign could 
not lightly pass.over such indignities, the 
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king thereon replied and sent severally the 
prior and Mr. Colville, both to satisfy me 
with contentment, and also to let me know 
that the king will within twenty days send 
Mr. John Colville to her majesty with his 
letters and report of all the progress of these 
causes. . . +I am informed by 
intelligence of good credit, that the duke 
will not obey this charge. It is thought 
that he will convey himself into Argyle, or 
some of the isles; and some that have been 
sometime privy to his purposes think that he 
will pass into Ireland. But he is so uncer- 
tain in himself, as no certainty can yet be 
had of his full determination in these be- 
halfs. The abbot of Newbottle is suspected 
to have sent his servant to the duke on 
Wednesday last, with such advice as chiefly 
moved the duke to depart so hastily to Dum- 
barton, contrary to his own promise and the 
order taken. And it is sian that the duke 
was thereon counselled not to leave in the 
mire his friends that for his welfare should 
haye attempted the surprise, and were there- 
by entered into danger; but rather to re- 
main to purchase their remission, with 
order that all faults bypast should be for- 
given. But I have partly prevented this 
purpose, for the king hath firmly promised 
me to prosecute the cause with all severity, 
and he hath awarded commission to the ex- 
ecution of the same.” 

Thus matters continued for two or three 
days in doubt and uncertainty, and Bowes, 
with all his shrewdness, began to suspect the 
king of dissimulation, “It may appear to 

ou by these,” he writes on the 16th of 

ecember, “ that the duke will disobey the 
charge, and remain still in the realm against 
the king’s commandment; and it is likely that 
he doth presume and taketh boldness to ad- 
venture the same upon some secret assur- 
ance or hope of the king’s favour towards 
him and to the rest of the nobility ready to 
assist and take open part with him. And 
albeit that the king pretendeth to be very 
earnest against him and their actions, pro- 
mising and protesting earnestly to her majes- 
ty, and to myself for her highness, that he 
will continue constant in this profession and 
mind, adding many arguments to approve 
the same, yet being thus often warned, and 
seeing such signs and circumstances, I dare 
not lean more on his promises and fair words 
than the necessity of the time and cause 
moveth me thereunto, and therefore I have 
thought it my duty timely to open and sig- 
nify thus much to you, to the intent I may 
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not be holden to be further abused or de- 
ceived with his finesse upon any success 
ensuing in these causes than worthily I may 
be charged withal. And for the better pre- 
vention of the evil, and to direct my course 
to be most agreeable to her majesty’s plea- 
sure and service, I do right humbly pray 
you that with good speed I may be directed 
both what to do in all thesematters likely to 
descend into troubles, how to deal with the 
king, and how to trust him, and what surety 
I shall seek for performance of his promises 
given to me; whichorder and direction I shall 
duly observe and put in execution, And in 
the. mean time I shall still entertain and 
continue the king and these lords in the best 
course I can, seeking to keep them together 
in the maintenance of this action; which, 
upon sight of the king’s starting aside from 
it, will be in danger of overthrow. Ana-find- 
ing, notwithstanding, that sundry noblemen, 
barons, boroughs, and ministers, being a 
good party, will still maintain and defend 
this cause for the preservation of religion, 
the king, and public weal, I would be glad 
and do likewise pray to be also directed 
what I shall do touching both the comfort- 
ing of them in their purposes, and also any 
direct promise of aid and support to be 
ministered therein by her majesty to them.” 
In a private letter of the same date, the 16th, 
Bowes recurs to the same subject. “ Con- 
sidering,” says he, “the wise and friendly 
warnings given to me by yourself and others 
in the court in England, as also the strange 
circumstances appearing daily here, and giv- 
ing good cause of suspicion of the king’s 
steadfast and plain dealings in this action; 
therefore, that I be not found to be over- 
taken with the crowing of this chicken, 
nor that the cause be not any way preju- 
diced by my oversight, I have prayed direc- 
tion and order to be speedily sent to me for 
my better instructions and warrant in all 
the same, and to the intent I may discharge 
myself against any hard or evil success that 
shall fall out in these causes ; wherein, if I 
saw surety of backing with us, I durst pro- 
mise more largely ; and wherennto, if strong 
hand’ be not still holden, both by her 
majesty and also by the king, this small 
company will soon be overthrown, with the 
ruin of the action, and all the well-devoted 
to religion, her majesty, and the amity.” 
Things, however, were at this moment 
taking a different course to that which was 
expected, although we are, at the present 
time, almost as doubtful as Bowes as to the 
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degree of sincerity with which James was 
acting. Lennox, at all events, believed now 
that the king’s reproaches were sincere, and 
he wrote from Dumbarton, on the 16th of 
December, a letter indignantly repelling the 
charge of inconstancy and disloyalty. “It 
is,” says the duke, in concluding this let- 
ter (which is written in French), “a sor- 
rowful consolation to me at my departure, 
that, after receiving the hard treatment 
which I have received, and endured the 
pains, torments, and vexations that I have 
endured these three years, for my attach- 
ment to your service, in serving you faith- 
fully (as I ‘have done), to see your majesty 
angry against me, for only having avoided 
the danger which threatened me, and which, 
perhaps, had been contrived without your 
knowledge, under pretence that the earls of 
Angus and Mar had not signed the as- 
surance, of the procuration of which the said 
Mar can give sufficient testimony. And I 
think that, if everything were well examined, 
you will find that as he was between Fal- 
kirk and Callander, there were some of his 
troop who gave him advice to shut me up in 


|| the said Callander, and to send for the said 


Angus, which having understood, seeing 
that on Tuesday, at six o’clock in the 
evening, there was not one of the lords or 
gentlemen arrived at Linlithgow, except 
the laird of Washton, and the servants and 
friends of M. de Livingston, for the surety 
of my life, which I know to be sought by 
them, I retired to this place only to wait till 
your majesty give order that I may pass 
safely, and the reason I asked permission of 
you to pass by Carlisle was that that road 
is much more safe for me than that of 
Berwick. But since it is your will that I 
take this road, I shall obey, and, according 
to your commandment, I shall depart on 
Tuesday from this place, and go to sleep at 
Glasgow, the Wednesday at Callander, 
Thursday at Dalkeith, and Friday at Dun- 
bar; and if my goods, which I am obliged 
to have made at Edinburgh, are brought to 
me on that day, I will not fail to be on the 
morrow at Berwick, where they cannot be 
brought to me. I therefore implore of you 
ab humbly to permit me to wait for them 
at Dunbar, and to cause to be sent to me at 
Dalkeith all that you have promised me by 
master George Young’. This is said to be 
the last letter that the duke of Lennox 
wrote to the king in Scotland. 

- According to the account given by Bowes, 
this sudden change in the duke’s resolution 


gave great offence to the lords of his party, 
who now looked upon him as their main 
support, and had not given up their hopes of 
still effecting a counter-revolution. But 
Lennox persisted in his determination to 
obey the king’s order to depart, and, on the 
day appointed, he proceeded on his journey. 
*On Tuesday last,’ Bowes writes on the 
22nd, “he departed from Dumbarton to 
Glasgow, where the earl of Crawford, ac- 
companied only with two men, came hastily 
to him, exhorting him earnestly to stay and 
remain, and offering largely as well on his 
own behalf as also in the names of othex 
noblemen, But the duke came forwards on 
Wednesday to Callander, where another 
onset was given him for his stay. At that 
time the king had written to him a short 
and earnest letter, persuading him to beware 
to hearken to the counsel of such as sought 
their own desires with his destruction. And 
to put him out of fear of any hurt or 
violence to be offered to his person in his 
passage (whereof he was in very great doubt), 
the king assured him that he had taken 
good order for his surety, willing him not to 
depend or stay for the coming of the barons 
and gentlemen commanded to convoy him, 
but to come with his own company, boldly 
and without fear. Whereupon he came 
forwards on Thursday last to Dalkeith, with 
a small number, for none of the gentlemen’ 
of Lothian appointed for his convoy met 
him, having only the lord of Brade and 
Mark Carr, eldest son to the abbot of New- 
bottle. At his being at Dalkeith, the king 
sent him a thousand crowns, with promise 
to send another thousand to Dunbar, with 
his testimonial, and with letters to her 
majesty and others in his behalf. And 
albeit great suit was made for the king’s 
respite of eight days, yet the king would 
not hear thereof. Amongst others, Mr. 
John Grayme (the special friend for the 
earls of Argyle and Montrose) did press the 
king importunately for twenty days; but 
the king hath still shaken them all off with 
this answer and resolution, that he will not 
violate his promise to the queen of England; 
and he hath shown himself to have been 
so much encumbered with their importunate 
boldness, as it hath greatly disquieted him. 
Nevertheless, he pricketh the duke still 
forwards in his journey. Yesterday he 
passed away from Dalkeith to Haddington, © 
where the lords of Yester and Borthwick, 
with the master of Livingston, came to 
him; and this day he shall be at Dunbar, 
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where the Lord Hume will come to him. 
There he looketh to receive his apparel 
newly-made for him at Edinburgh, and 
which the king hath commanded to be 
carried to him this day, together with the 
rest of the money, and all cther things 
necessary for his despatch ; so as it is now 
verily looked that he shall be in Berwick 
on Monday next at the furthest.” 

The duke this time fulfilled his promise, 
and Scotland was relieved at length from 
one whose continuance there exercised a 
fatal effect on its tranquillity. The condi- 
tion of the country at the close of the year 
1582 is well described in one of Bowes’s 
dispatches, written on the 29th of Decem- 
ber. ‘ You do now,” he tells Walsingham, 
“ sufficiently understand both the cause and 
the effect of the alteration of the duke’s 
mind, suddenly turned from his former in- 
tention, and against the advice and request 
of his friends and general expectation of the 
most; and also the change following thereon 
in this state ; which state, by the duke’s de- 
parture, and by the good mind in the king 
well discovered in these affairs, and far be- 
-| yond the opinions of many, is now so altered 
and quieted, as the danger of the troubles 
threatened by the duke’s abode is well over- 
blown, and it is not needful to put in execu- 
tion the contents of your last, so as the pre- 
pares intended and to have been offered 
by her majesty for the support of these par- 
ties and of their cause, and the great charges 
of the same, may be safely spared for this 
time; or rather some part thereof to be 
timely employed for the prevention of like 
or greater charges hereafter, and to bind and 
hold this nation to be devoted to her majesty 
and in her highness’s course; wherein the 
good disposition presently reigning in the 
king, and in the noblemen and all others 
entered into this action, promiseth such ad- 
vantage and surety to her majesty, as this 
king and realm may at this time be thus 
entertained with some charge to her ma- 
jesty, if the profit arising by having them 

ound to her majesty’s devotion and course 
may be found worthy of and answerable to 
the price and expense to be sustained for the 
same; which matter I leave to the wise con- 
sideration and judgment of her majesty and 
her highness’s privy council. Albeit the 
duke be departed in person, yet he hath left 
behind him a strong party, willing to welter 
the court for his benefit, if there may oppor- 
tunity serve thereunto; and the sparks of 
the affectionate love in the king towards the 
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duke be not so fully quenched but that they 
appear still, and are perceived; the sight 
whereof may be some encouragement to his 
party to attempt to kindle the fire again 
upon any opportunity offered. Sundry of 
his greatest friends have been together 
since his departure, resolving to keep out 
for a while, and to attend (wait) the re- 
ceipt of some comfort to be sent from 
him after he hath had presence with her 
majesty, whereof they make no’ great 
question ; for, being persuaded that great 
provision is made for his honourable enter- 
tainment to be given him in his pas- 
sage, they distrust not that he shall find the 
like at the court, with which conceit many 
good men in this town have lately been put 
in fear. And coming to me for their com- 
fort, I have let them understand that, seeing 
the hope of their adversaries hangeth upon 
the good deed of her majesty towards the 
duke, whose actions passed and course di- 
rected, her highness sufficiently seeth there 
is no danger nor cause of fear, and there- 
with they departed satisfied ; affirming that, 
as his departure was procured with great 
difficulty, so they should do their endea- 
vours that his return should be gotten 
with greater, and for the same they per- 
suaded that his feathers might be so pulled 
in this seasonable time, as he should not fly 
hither again. To this intent the earl of 
Angus is advised, and is pleased to send 
to Argyle with offer of good-will; and by 
the recovery of Argyle, sundry other noble- 
men and persons of estimation shall be won 
and joined to the lords with the king, and 
to this fellowship.” 

Lennox seems to have taken his banish- 
ment to heart, and to have been fast sink- 
ing under the mortification of defeated 
ambition. In London, he was admitted 
to the presence of Elizabeth, who re- 
proached him sharply with his misgovern- 
ment. While he remained there, he lived 
on intimate terms with the French ambas~- 
sador, M. de la Mauvissiére, and with a 
Scot named Fowler, who was at this time 
a spy in the pay of the English govern- 
ment. The master of Livingston, who had 
accompanied the duke from Scotland, told 
Fowler that Lennox was perfectly well 
aware of the strength of his party in 
Scotland, and of the king’s secret good- 
will to him, but he said that the king was 
compelled to send him out of the kingdom 
against his will by the threats of the lerds 
of the opposite party. M. de Mauvissiére 
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was anxious to ascertain the real state of 
James’s religious sentiments, but Lennox 
assured him that the young king was firmly 
attached to the protestant faith; when pressed 
further on the subject he declared that he 
himself had embraced the faith from con- 
viction, and that he was sincerely attached 
to it. From England the duke proceeded 
to France, where, now in an ill-state of 
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health, he lived in retirement; perhaps, still 
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looking forward in hopes of a restoration to 
his place in the favour of the young Scottish 
king. But for Lennox this change never 
came; for, after lingering a short time, 
he died in the summer of 1588, at the 
very moment when a new revolution in 
Scotland restored the king to liberty of 
action. With his last words Lennox as- 
serted his constancy in the protestant faith, 
and his loyalty to the king of Scots. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A FRENCI EMBASSY, AND ITS RESULTS ; JAMES ESCAPES FROM THE HANDS OF THE RUTHVEN LORDS, 
AND ARRAN RECOVERS HIS POWER. 


THERE was a cause, which we have not yet 
stated, for the unwillingness of the duke of 
Lennox io leave Scotland, and for the earn- 
est anxiety of Elizabeth’s ambassador to 
hasten his departure. The king of France 
had seen in the success of the “ Raid of 
Ruthven” the entire defeat of his own plans 
with regard to that country, and he now 
determined to send an ambassador thither 
to counteract and undermine the English 
influence and labour to effect a counter-re- 
volution. He chose for this mission Mon- 
sieur de la Mothe Fénélon, a diplomatist of 
great distinction, who had been for several 
years resident ambassador in England, and 
was intimately acquainted with Scottish 
affairs. This ambassador was secretly in- 
structed to rescue the king, if possible, out 


the influence of Lennox, and ultimately to 
promote the project for associating James 
with his mother in the government of the 
kingdom. Elizabeth was soon informed of 
the real object of this mission, and she de- 
termined not only, under pretence of aiding 
him in his avowed design of promoting peace 
and conciliation between James and _ his 
fhobles, to give him a companion who should 
watch and counteract his intrigues, but to 
throw hindrances in the way of his journey 
until she was assured that the duke of Len- 
nox was no longer in Scotland. She ac- 
cordingly appointed as her extraordinary 
ambassador to Scotland, William Davison, 


who afterwards became her secretary, and 
has obtained celebrity from his connection 
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with the closing scene of the life of Mary; 
and she detained La Mothe Fénélon until 
her own ambassador was ready to set out in 
his company. She was, however, embar- 
rassed by the delay in Lennox’s departure, 
and she was at last obliged to let the two 
ambassadors proceed on their journey before 
she had any assurance that they would not 
find the duke in Scotland. 

Bowes, on his part, had done his utmost 
to retard the delivery of a passport for the 
French ambassador to enter Scotland, al- 
leging, among other reasons, that he was 
instructed not to acknowledge James’s title 
as king. He had obtained information of 
an active correspondence carried on be- 
tween La Mothe Fénélon and Lennox, and 
he was anxious above all things that they 
should not meet. In the letter, written on 
the 16th of December, in which Bowes in- 
formed Walsingham of Lennox’s retreat to 
Dumbarton and disobedience of the king’s 
order to depart into England, he also inti- 
mated to him that he had persuaded the king 
to send an officer to Berwick to stay the fur- 
ther progress of the French ambassador when 
he arrived there, until he was more particu- 
larly informed of the objects of his mission, 
But Bowes’s anxiety in this respect was in 
some degree relieved by the duke’s sudden 
resolution to obey the king’s injunctions, 
and it now seemed hardly probable that La 
Mothe Fénélon would reach Berwick on his 
way to the Scottish court, before Lennox 
had passed the frontier. On the 22nd of 
December, Bowes announced that he was 
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« looking now daily for the coming of La 


Mothe to Berwick, where he shall be stayed 
(according to my former) until it shall be 
known in what sort he shall be addressed 
hither. If his address be not simply to the 
king, as to an absolute king, he shall be 
then denied to enter into this realm ; but if 
he be sent to the king absolutely, from the 
| French king, then the king here is advised 
to grant him presence (seeing that the duke 
shall be departed before his coming), and 
therewith to give him his answer and des- 
patch with speed. The king did earnestly 
wish a Mothe to meet with-the gout or 
other like disease, that might prolong his 
repair to Berwick, until the duke should be 
come thither, and be entered in England; 
which now is like to take effect in some 
part, according to the king’s wish and 
desire.’? 

The French ambassador was now on his 
way to Scotland accompanied by Davison. 
He met Lennox on the road, but Davison 
took care that the interview between them 
should be a brief one. At Newcastle, he 
had a conference with Mr. John Colville, 
who was proceeding to London as James’s 
ambassador to queen Elizabeth, and he as- 
sured him that the only object of his mis- 
sion was to offer the French kings’ media- 
tion to appease the troubles which had so 
long prevailed in Scotland. At Berwick, 
he found Mr. Alexander Hume, who was 
waiting his arrival with directions to stay 
his further progress until he had com- 
municated the object of his mission to 
the Scottish court. It was now determined 
that M. de la Mothe Fénélon should be re- 
ceived without delay, and that the king 
should give him his audience, and hasten 
his departure as much as he could. In 
spite, however, of De la Mothe Fénélon’s 
declaration of the object of his embassy, 
it was suspected that this was a mere 
cover for his real designs, and his arrival 
was looked upon with considerable alarm ; 
and this alarm was not lessened when it 
was observed that the friends of Lennox 
became busier, and some of them began 
to assume a bolder air even at court, when 
his approach was known. James, mean- 
while, professed a firm resolution to main- 
tain the recent “ action,” to continue steady 
in his attachment to Elizabeth, and to re- 
pose entirely in her protection. He made 
direct application to Bowes for pecuni 
assistance, and assured him that he would 


be on ae guard against the intrigues of 
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the French. Bowes told Walsingham, in 
a dispatch written on the 7th of January, 
1583,—* the king and this state depend 
now upon her majesty’s good resolution 
to agree to receive them with some charge 
for the king’s support, or otherwise to shake 
them off and leave them to their own pro- 
visions, And, albeit, it is persuaded by 
some subtle heads, that it shall be good 
for the king to keep the French king in 
store, and to entertain well his ambassador, 
until it may be seen what the queen of Eng- 
land will do for them, yet the king falleth 
daily to more full determination to settle 
and repose himself and state wholly upon 
her majesty’s friendship; and he is now 
so entered into the same, as he listeth 
not either to hear of any doubt in the 
matter, or yet take in hand any matter 
of importance without her majesty’s advice 
and privity, seeking to do all things as near 
as he can to her highness’s contentment. 
He is of late occupied with a very great 
desire to visit and see her majesty, and 
the same is so fervent in him as I thought 
good to signify it by mine other [i.e., the 
public despatch]; yet I find the matter to 
be so holy as I dare not touch it without 
more clean hands and better warrant. It 
may please you, therefore, to labour my 
direction herein as you shall think good.” 
Davison, the English ambassador, and M. 
de la Mothe Fénélon, left Berwick on the 
6th of January, and they were escorted to 
Edinburgh by the deputy warden of the 
marches. At Douglas they were met by the 
lord Hume, who accompanied the French 
ambassador part of the way to Dunbar, 
where they passed that night, and towards 
the evening of the following day, the 7th 
of January, they entered the capital. 
« And,” says Davison, in a long and in- 
teresting despatch to sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, “ after that I had communicated mine 
instructions and charge with Mr. Bowes, 
and finding by La Mothe, that he meant 
to procure his audience of the king as 
soon as he might, I thought good the 
next morning to signify mine arrival to 
his majesty, and to understand whether 
it should be his good pleasure to give 
me audience that day, which he graciously 
accorded me. Whereupon, Mr. Bowes and 
I, repairing immediately to court, finding 
his majesty newly returned from seeing 
his hounds, wherein he taketh singular 
delight, we were admitted into his pre- 
sence; to whom, after I had presented her 
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jesty’s. heartiest commendations and 
delivered my letters, I declared how the 
French king, having signified to my sov- 
ereign his determination to send le sieur 
YA Mothe, one of his privy council, 
into this realm, to no other end than to 
visit his highness here, and in ease he 
found the state troubled at his arrival, to 
interpose his travail and mediation to quiet 
and compound the same, requesting her 
majesty to grant him her safe conduct to 
s through her country, and offering that 
his said ambassador, in the execution of his 
charge here, should do nothing without the 
privity of such of her majesty’s own ministers 
as he should either find here or her majesty 
should be pleased to send with him; my 
sovereign, hereupon, considering the amity 
she had with the said king, her good bro- 
ther, the equity of his request, the scope of 
his sending, being none other than he pre- 
tended, and the person employed in this 
service, one of whose inclination to do good 
offices in maintenance of good friendship 
with the prince, the king, his master, 
neighbours, and confederates, her highness 
had made some proof during his residence 
in her country, did the more willingly 
incline to his request, albeit the condition 
of the time, compared with some other 
circumstances which did greatly affect and 
move many of the wisest and best sort 
here, as her highness was informed, to 
suspect some sinister purpose in this nego- 
tiation, besides her natural jealousy of his 
highness surety and the quietness of his 
estate, which she had ever embraced with 
#@ singular care and affection, might haye 
moved her majesty to have refused the 
same, had she not reposed herself upon 
the sincerity and good meaning of the said 
king, her good brother, which, in this be- 
half, she measured with her own, and so 
much the rather in that she was borne 
in hand that this ambassador had not 
only charge not to do anything here that 
might tend to the prejudice of that amity 
which remaineth betwixt the queen, my 
sovereign, and his highness and both their 
kingdoms, but rather on the contrary, to 
her and recommend unto them the effec- 
tual preservation and continuance thereof. 
And because Mr. Bowes, her’ majesty’s 
ambassador here, was not furnished with 
foreign languages to treat with him, upon 
such occasion as might happen during his 
abode in these parts, I told the king that 


was, to command me in this journey, to 
join with Mr. Bowes here in her service, 
to the end we might, if need. were, the 
better concur together with La Mothe in 
all good offices that might tend to the 
quieting and settling of this. state, in case 
we should find it troubled at our coming 
hither. Whereas, otherwise being in good 
peace and quiet (as, thanks be to God, 
we find it), her majesty’s special charge 
unto me was to recommend unto his ma- 
jesty, by all means possible, the ¢ontinu- 
ance of the present government, the altera- 
tion whereof could not, in her opinion, but 
breed some new change in the common 
weal, whereof his highness, now taught by 
his own experience, she doubted not, would 
have good care and consideration. Lastly, 
having been informed by Mr. Bowes that. it 
should be convenient to say something both 
touching the sifting out and prosecuting of 


the late intended surprise upon the king’s | 


person, and in urging the bad offices done © 
by Arran, making them as odious to the | 
king as I might, I did accordingly give his | 
highness to understand, touching the first — 
point, how much her majesty had been | 


grieved with the tidings thereof, and how 
convenient it was, in her opinion, that a 
matter of so dangerous example and con- 
sequence should not be so lightly overblown. 
And for the other, touching Arran, because 
it was not unknown to his highness how 
openly he had discovered himself against 


the common peace and amities of both the © 


countries, and how dangerous an instru- 
ment he had been otherwise in troubling 
and confounding the state of things here 
at home, her majesty doubted not but that 
his highness, having made trial of the one 
and the other, could, from henceforth, be 
advised how he gave ear to any such as, 


to satisfy their own ambition and malice, | 


eareth not what slander they bring upon | 
his highness’s government, or into what | 


peril they throw the common weal, wherein 
the queen my sovereign, as a prince most 
careful over ‘his person and state, could not 
but advise his majesty to have regard and 
consideration ; which was in substance, as I 
told him, that which at this time I. had. on 
the part of my sovereign to deliver unto his 
highness; and thereupon paused awhile to 
see what answer his majesty would make 
me unto these particulars, 
was this. 

“ First, touching the French ambassador, 


the queen my sovereign’s good pleasure | that he could have been contented at this 
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time to have spared his company, and did 
presume that Mr. Colville, whom he had 
sent toward her majesty, might have found 
means by the way to have saved him some 
labour, But since he was come through, 
he was glad it was Mr. Bowes’ and my good 
hap to be here to testify what should pass 
betwixt them, having, as he affirmed, nothing 
more at the heart, than in all his actions to 
make known to her majesty the affection 
wherewith he embraced her love and amity, 
as the princess in the world that had most 
deserved both of him and of his state. And 
therefore he would assure her majesty that, 
whatsoever this ambassador’s errand was, 
it should be utterly against his will if any- 
thing succeeded of his dealings here that 
might give her majesty the least cause of 
mislike or discontentment. As for the 
pretended causes of his coming, he knew 
well it did not satisfy the common opinion 
and judgments of men, neither did himself 
think but that he came from home with an 
imagination to find things in other terms 
here than (thanks be to God) they are. 
The very time and state of things then 
sufficiently bewraying some other purpose in 
his journey than he hath yet discovered, 
the French king, his master, never once 
offering till now to use him with any of 
those compliments and ceremonies. Where- 
fore, as he acknowledged her majesty’s 
disposition to like of or assent to his coming 
(in the respect aforesaid) to have proceeded 
from the same care and affection she had 
ever hitherto borne and expressed towards 
his welfare and good of his state; so did he 
assure me he would be as loath to entertain 
him long here, intending to follow that 
principle which I had remembered unto him, 
to give the ministers of such suspected 
neighbours as quick dispatch as he might. 
As for the matter of the surprise, he thanked 
her majesty for her good care and counsel 
in that behalf, and prayed me to assure her 
highness, that if there were no other cause 
than his own honour (which, by this fact, 
is brought into question), he would not 
overpass, nor neglect it, though for some 
reasons he forbore for a time the further 
inquiry and prosecution thereof. And as 
touching Arran, though he seemed at the 
first as if he thought him somewhat wronged, 
yet made he his answer, that neither he 
could, nor he would, like of him, or any 
other whatsoever, that should do any office 
tending to the hurt of the common amity 
betwixt ore countries, or the particular 
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obligations of love and kindness between 
themselves; wherein he likewise prayed me 
togiveher majesty, on his behalf, all assurance 
and contentment. Lastly, having again 
acquainted him with the French king’s offers 
to my sovereign, that his ambassador should 
not treat of anything here but in the pre- 
sence of her ministers, to avoid ail occasions 
of jealousy and suspicion that might other- 
wise be conceived of his proceedings, I 
desired to know whether it were his majesty’s 
pleasure that I should, according to the 
promise, assist at the ambassador’s audience 
with his highness, or no; which he prayed 
me, in any wise, to do, according to my 
charge, that I might yield my testimony 
thereof to her majesty, without whose advice 
and privity he meant not to do anything 
in these matters that might either concern 
their mutual amity, or his own particular ; 
wherein he hath hitherto found her good 
counsel and advice to stand him in good 
stead. So with some other particular com- 
munication to and fro, containing none 
other in substance than matter of compli- 
ment, I took my leave of his majesty for 
that time; being given to understand by 
himself that he meant to give audience the 
next day to the French ambassador, whereat 
he looked I should be present, according to 
the charge I had from my sovereign. 

“The next day, in the morning, we thought 
good to attend on his majesty to the sermon, 
and being received in his bed-chamber, spent 
the time in purpose of hunting till his going 
to the chapel, and, after the sermon, waiting 
on him back to his chamber, left his high- 
ness till the afternoon, and then returning 
thither, somewhat before the coming of the 
French ambassador, and spending the mean 
time with his highness in sundry discourses, 
divers gentlemen were in that meanwhile 
sent to wait on him, and some of the lords 
to receive and entertain him in the great 
chamber till his majesty came forth, which 
was very soon after his arrival in court, 
Where, having delivered the commendations 
of the French ‘king, his master, in many 
words of affection, used some other or- 
dinary compliments, and delivered his ma- 
jesty’s letters, he began at the sorrow 
which the king his master had, as he 
said, conceived upon bruits (rumours) and 
reports brought unto him of the late troubles 
and alterations in this state, proceeding 
from ill-affected instruments; who making 
themselves strong about his majesty’s per- 
son, and usurping the government of the 
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state, removed from his highness’s presence 
others of his faithful subjects and hindered 
the free access of the rest that were not of 
their humour ; keeping, as it were, captive to 
their associations the person of the king’s 
majesty, to the offence of many others of 
his good subjects; which being a matter for 
the example such as did generally touch all’ 
princes, and had particularly affected his 
master no less than if it had concerned his 
own person and crown, as well in respect of 
the ancient amity and alliance’ between their 
two kingdoms and nations, the long conti- 
nuance thereof, with many mutual profits 
and advantages, he set forth and amplified 
with many circumstances, as also the parti- 
cular and straight conjunctions in nature 
and kindred between their persons, all which 
could not but work a mutual and extraordi- 
nary sense and feeling in the one of the 
griefs of the other. Whereupon the king 
his master had thought good to dispatch 
him hither, not only to do that wonted office 
of love and kindness, which had so many 
years been straightly entertained between 
their ancestors, which was to visit his high- 
ness on the behalf of his master, but also to 
inform himself truly in these particularities 
touching his person and government; and 
if there were cause to interpose his travail in 
any good office that might tend either to the 
quieting of things in general, or the weal, 
surety, and liberty of his highness’ person 
in particular; offering with many words, in 
the king his master’s name, to this end, all 
that his amity, his greatness, his services, 
his credit, generally whatsoever his person 
or crown could afford in the establishing 
and procuring of his surety, authority, 
liberty, and princely majesty, against any 
that should attempt to abridge or violate the 
one or the other. Adding that, if there 
were cause, he should find no prince under 
heaven readier to take his person, his autho- 
rity, and state, in protection, than the king 
his master; who, besides the aforesaid 
general respects of amity, alliance, and 
kindred, was led with the love of his virtues 
to embrace him with the greater care and 
affection. And here he took occasion to 
excuse the king, his master, deferring 
(delaying) till now to visit his majesty ; 
which purpose, notwithstanding he had long 
held it, was put off from time to time by 
sundry occasions, and now lastly performed 
by him, the rather in regard of the time 
and condition of the state, which appeared 
at the time of his despatch to require the 


counsel and help of his best friends—the 
king, his master, thought he could not more 
seasonably than at such an instance express 
his good will and affection towards his wel- 
fare. And herewith passing awhile, he de- 
livered like letters to the former of the 
king’s from the queen-mother, with the like 
compliments and offers on her behalf, of all 
that herself or her credit might do, either 
with the king her son or otherwise, for his 
establishing in that state and condition in 
which he ought to be; for in the same terms 
both the king’s and her general letters con- 
cluded. And besides which, he had delivered 
their particular letters written with their 
own hands, and also the like from the dukes 
of Guise and Maine, all tending to that 
which had been propounded by La Mothe; 
on whose credit they reposed the rest, which 
the king’s majesty gave order to be commu- 
nicated with Mr. Bowes and me, which hath 
been since accordingly performed. After 
this he used some speech of her majesty’s 
jealousy of his coming hither, and how, 
having been satisfied in that behalf, she 
granted him her safe-conduct, of the propo- 
sition made to him at Newcastle by Mr. 
Colville; and lastly of his stay at Berwick, 
wherein he urged the breach of an express 
article in the treaties betwixt them, which 
he desired might be better observed from 
henceforth to their nation; which the king 
excused in very good terms, as he had before 
answered generally to the rest of his speech, 
acknowledging himself beholden to the king 
his good brother for the care he had of his 
person, and the affection he had to continue 
the amity to his kingdom, both which he took 
in very good part. As for the other things, 
touching the liberty, of his person and quiet- 
ness of his state, he could himself be witness 
to the king how he found them, one and the 
other, speaking somewhat generally of the 
late alterations, which, proceeding from some 
faults and oversight in the duke, was now 
repaired by his absence; whereat La Mothe 
took occasion to tell his highness where he 
met him, and what charge he had laid upon 
us by him, by entreaty to recommend unto 
his majesty his justification, his innocency, 
and his loyalty, wherein he would continue 
constant as became him until the death, 
notwithstanding the uttermost malice and 
spite of his adversaries, which purpose La 
Mothe forgot not to beautify and set forth 
with the best colours he had. At length, 
signifying to his majesty that he had letters 
of address likewise to his whole nobilitv and 
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council, and requiring that it would please 
him to send for those that were absent, that 
he might declare and fortify the affection of 
the king his master, both to entertain the 
ancient amity with this crown, and to seek 
the particular reconcilement of all differences 
amongst themselves, that they might the 
better concur together in their duties to the 
common weal and service of the king, their 
master and sovereign ; his majesty answered 
that he had sent for such as might con- 
veniently be seen, excusing the rest by their 
absence far off and season of the year, offer- 
ing him in the mean time to be heard by 
those that be here of his council, and to 
hasten the rest, which he accepted; and so 
for that time took his leave.” 

Thus passed La Mothe Fénélon’s first 
audience of the Scottish king, as it is des- 
cribed by his English colleague, Davison. 
There was probably a concealed object in 
demanding that the absent lords and coun- 
cillors should be called to court, as the 
Ruthven lords would then have been in a 
decided minority; and their power would 
have been in the utmost danger. Although 
it was certainly an unusual proceeding, the 
ambassador pressed it rather pertinaciously, 
but without success. Davison goes on to tell 
us that, ‘The Thursday his majesty bestow- 
ed in hunting till it was night, and on Fri- 
day spending the forenoon at a sermon and 
the afternoon in council, he deferred the 
audience of La Mothe before his council 
until the next day after dinner. But he, 
desiring to see the king at his meat, came 
down before his majesty was set, and stood 
by till he had almost dined, entertaining 
him with sundry purposes. After we had 
dined (being both for that guests to the earl 
of Bothwell), we were brought up again into 
the king’s presence, who entertaining us a 
while, as soon as his council were come to- 
gether, left us, and being all set in his pre- 
sence, sent for us both thither, being placed 
over against each other near to his high- 
ness. La Mothe, having repeated the same 
he had before delivered to the king himself, 
touching the end and occasion of his coming 
hither, with some reason of his particular 
address also unto them, he fell into a long 
and tedious discourse of the amity of so 
many hundred years continued between 
these two nations; the commodities which 
thereto redounded to each other, especially 
to these people, whose privileges, freedom, 
and advantages in France he set forth with 
many circumstances; the affection and good 
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disposition of his master to continue the 
same, and to deliver it no less stable to his 
posterity than it had been left unto him by 
his ancestors ; his offers to continue all such 
free traffic, rights, privileges, or advantages, 
either general or particular, as they presently 
have, or at any time had, within his domi- 
nions; with many like words to the same 
purpose, He descended at length into some 
other particular matter, directing his speech 
one while to the king, with advice how to 
govern his subjects, and by what manner 
he might best assure unto himself their 
duties and affection, commending highly the 
virtue of clemency, and urging thereupon a 
forgetfulness and remission of all offences 
past. Wherein he especially insisted, un- 
derhand, in favour and behalf of those who 
(charged with the late conspiracy for seizing 
upon the king’s person) do fear to be called 
to a reckoning for the same; and another 
while turning his speech to the lords, whom 
he admonished of the duties and obedience 
of subjects, wherein he let fall very bitter 
speeches, as he had before to the king him- 
self in that point, against such as, to fortify 
their usurped authority, had seized upon the 
king’s person, environing the same with 
guards and forces, tending to the restraint 
of his liberty, and violation of the majesty 
and authority of a prince; directing all this 
speech openly enough against those which 
had dealt in the removing of Lennox ;. con- 
eluding that the king his master could not 
but think himself touched in the example, 
besides the interest he had in the amity with 
this king and crown, to defend the one and 
the other; and would therefore to the utter- 
most of his means make them feel how much 
it displeased them, if they did not, as became 
them in duty, seek to repair it. Adl which 
discourse the king reduced into two heads 
of amity and advice, both to himself and his 
subjects ; and answered with general thanks, 
and acknowledged therein the good will and 
affection of the king his good brother, which 
he would be -ready in all good friendship to 
requite and deserve. Here La Mothe began 
again to speak of the charge he had to the 
whole nobility and principal burgesses of the 
realm, and according to his former request 
to the king, desired eftsoons (immediately) 
his majesty to grant him that commodity to 
acquaint himself of the same; to which the 
king replied none otherwise than that he 
had sent for such as might conveniently be 
here, whom he attended (expected) very 
shortly, and because he did in the mean 
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time desire to have certain of his council 
deputed to treat more particularly with him, 
he answered that he would not fail to take 
order therein to his contentment. After all 
this he took occasion to say something to the 
lords, for their satisfying, touching my pre- 
sence at this audience of the ambassador, 
letting them understand the same, in the sub- 
stance which I had delivered to his majesty. 
And because thereby it appeared the ambas- 
sador’s whole negotiation here tended but 


to these two heads of visiting his majesty 


and mediation of their quiet, if he should 
chance to find them in trouble, I prayed 
them to examine his propositions and over- 
tures according to that rule, and finding 
him to swerve from that rule in any matter 
of importance,-they would forbear to deter- 
mine aught without her majesty’s know- 
ledge and advice; who having hitherto 
given best testimony of any prince in the 
world of her integrity and sincere affection 
to the welfare of his majesty and their 
whole common weal, will not, they may 
be sure, advise or counsel them to any- 
thing, as near as she may, that shall not 
directly tend to the one and the other, 
which, delivered in French, for La Mothe’s 
contentment, gave him occasion to use some 
little speeches of the jealousies that might 
be conceived of his intent to injure the 
amity betwixt my sovereign and them, 
which he protested he was so far from, 
as on the contrary, it was a thing his master 
had given him special charge to recommend 
unto them. And last of all, finding himself 
grieved with some speeches uttered by the 
ministers in touch of his master’s honour, 


and beseeching his majesty to take order 


for the redress thereof, which his highness 
promised to do, we departed, leaving the 
ing and council together as we found 
them; which was the substance of that 
day’s negotiation.” Davison concludes his 
despatch with a reflection on what had just 
oceurred—“ In the meantime, I find the 
king as willing to be quit of him as he 
is to remain the coming of the nobility, 


‘under which pretext he seems to determine 


some stay, wishing to be lodged nearer the 
court that he might more often and more 
freely visit his majesty. All which con- 
firmeth the suspicion that he hath not 
opened that he came for, which I trust 
we shall be able to sound a little deeper 
ere it be long.” 

' Suspicions and intrigues soon followed the 
arrival of the French ambassador. On the 


15th of January, Bowes wrote—“ The con- 
tinuance of the French ambassador in this 
realm doth greatly stay the progress and 
execution of sundry causes tending to the 
good settling of this state; therefore, tlie 
king and this council are determined to 
hasten his dispatch as much as they can; 
for they live in great fear that his abode 
shall hazard to kindle some troublesome 
fire, seeing that not only many of good 
quality stand dangerously affected at this 
time, but also that the burgesses of this 
town and others begin to draw to parties 
and conventions, the one for England, the 
other for France. As time and diligence 
shall bring forth further success, you shall 
be timely advertised.” 

On the evening of the 15th of January, 
M. de la Mothe Fénélon obtained a third 
audience of the young Scottish king, at 
which the English ambassadors were not 
present. He then seems to have reca- 
pitulated most of what he had said before 
about being sent first to visit the king, 
and, secondly, to mediate between his sub- 
jects; and he again pressed that the absent 
nobles should be called to court, that he 
might deliver his letter addressed to them 
all collectively. He touched again upon 
the restraint which the lords had placed’ 
upon the king’s liberty, and the guard with 
which they had surrounded him; said that 
he had a message for the burgesses as well 
as for the nobles, and complained of the 
dismissal of the duke. Nothing could be 
more satisfactory to’ the English ambas- 
sador, and to the Ruthven lords, and the 
protestant party in general, than James’s 
reply, as it is reported by Bowes and 
Davison. “Touching the first point of 
visiting his majesty on the king, his master’s 
behalf, it was performed and needed no fur- 
ther ceremony; for the second, of media- 
tion, he found things, thanks be to God, 
in so good peace and quiet as required 
neither his labour nor stay to better them: 
as for the pretended malcontents amongst 
the nobility, he knew well enough there 
was no state without particular differences, 
but that there were such as neither the 
ambassador’s mediation nor the king’s autho- 
rity might determine, being subject to law 
and ordinary coursé of justice. For the 
general, he might very well perceive them 
all to agree and concur for his service; that 
to converie them, therefore, for no other 
cause than this, should be as needless as 
injurious to. them, considering how far they 
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were off, and how unseasonable this time 
was for their purpose. On the other side, 
if he had any other cause to desire their 
presence, it was fit himself, being their 
prince, and these particular dealings with 
his nobility otherwise suspicious, should be 
made acquainted with all, that he might 
accordingly advise thereof. As for receiv- 
ing the knowledge and testimony of this 
from themselves, it needed not; his majesty 
having already assured them, which he 
offered for his discharge to signify to the 
king his master under his own hand, and 
a testimony of his whole nobility and coun- 
cil here; and further, if that sufficed not, 
undertook the lords, whom he had named, 
should do the like; which he thought might 
fully satisfy him. As for the delivery of 
his particular letters to themselves, besides 
it was no cause in reason sufficient to draw 
them hither, the contrary state of things 
here to what was supposed at the date 
thereof did make them now somewhat un- 
seasonable, and their delivery the less mate- 
rial, unless he had a stamp for new, a thing 
he plainly confessed; whereof must needs 
follow, that he took his directions and in- 
structions here, which was a matter of jea- 
lousy and suspicion. Whereas he had urged 
the restraint of his liberty, no man here had 
more cause to be moved therewith, if it were 
true, than himself, whom it principally 
touched; but the contrary thereof the am- 
bassador saw in his own experience, which 
yet, if the king his master doubted of his 
highness, he offered to testify the same with 
his own letters, which might best in that 
point satisfy him. As touching his guard, 
there was no novelty therein, other than 
proceeded of his own direction upon dis- 
covery of a surprise intended against his 
person. And for the persons now com- 
manding the same, every man knew they 
were of his own choice, and such as against 
whom there need be no exception. Touch- 
ing the burgesses (if his request were gen- 
eral), he would not yield unto it, unless he 
saw some weighty occasion to convene them, 
which himself and his council had first to 
advise upon. If he desired some three or 
four of the principal, he saw not whereto it 
might serve him; the rather since he could 
not be ignorant, by that he found here since 
his coming, how little affection they had to 
deal with him, of whose person and doings 
here they had already conceived some great 
prejudice; and therefore, unless he had 
other matter than had been yet opened, 
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there was no cause to put either the lords 
or them to the trouble of coming hither, 
or himself of staying to any such pur- 
pose. lastly, touching Lennox, towards 
whom he had prayed for continuance of his 
majesty’s affection, and maintenance of him 
in his rights and possessions here (not with- 
out some note, by the way, how much his 
highness was blemished in the manner of 
his departure), his majesty, first answering 
to the last point clearing his own honour, 
and showing how it was the duke’s own 
offer and request, he gave him for the rest 
such answer as contented him.” In the 
end, the ambassador departed, “ rather 
driven to the wall by the king’s answers, 
than satisfied in his own desire.” If indeed, 
M. de la Mothe Fénélon took the king’s an- 
swers to be sincere, he must have been singu- 
larly embarrassed by them ; and he may have 
been himself sincere when he endeavoured 
to persuade the two English ambassadors to 
approve and support his demand, that the 
absent nobles might be called to court. 
But Bowes and Davison more than sus- 
pected the real objects of his mission, and 
were on their guard. “Since,” Bowes 
writes, “finding the difficulties increase un- 
less he might make his way easy and re- 
move them by our means, he hath assayed, 
as under hand, specially me, Bowes, by 
Newbottle (a fit instrument for him), who 
in generality and by circumstances hath 
laboured to make me like of the motion for 
calling hither the lords, to whom I made 
the same answer in substance we had before 
given the ambassador; which I find doth 
not content him. This Newbottle, David 
Macgill, and others of that sort, have yet in 
ordinary some secret access unto him, and 
serve as instruments to work the rest, which 
breedeth some fear of a new weltering (over- 
turning) of the court, if this course hold on 
awhile. The ambassador, to make their 
haunt and others more free and less sus- 
picious, hath found fault with the little re- 
sort to him of men of quality, and desired 
that some of the lords of sessions (of which 
these are) might be appointed to come unto 
him, wherein the fault hath hitherto been 
repaired by those men and others of their 
sort (only under hand), and the provost and 
some merchants of this town, who, for the 
desire they have to content him, have entered 
into so dislike and quarrel with the minis- 
ters for crying out against the treasons and 
murders hatched by the late king [of 
France], and executed against the servants 
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of God; a matter which also much stirreth 
the patience of La Mothe.” The two Eng- 
lish ambassadors conclude on these facts 
and suspicions—“ Thus much, in our opin- 
ions, we may safely suspect by the course 
holden hitherto, that La Mothe, having 
compassion on the poverty of. such and 
others as may do them pleasure, is willing 
of his charity to distribute some alms among 
them, which, notwithstanding he would do 
in secret, according to the rule of the evan- 
gelist, that he might not be seen of men; 
and in the mean time hath been prodigal of 
fair words and letters, which are flown 
abroad into many parts amongst his master’s 
friends,” 

At this time another French ambassador 
was approaching the Scottish capital, to co- 
operate with La Mothe Fénélon. When the 
latter was sent to pass through England to 
Scotland, the king of France had resolved 
to send M. de Meyneville (who was to be 
left in Scotland as his resident ambassador 
at the Scottish court), thither by sea, so that 
they might arrive about the same time; but 
hearing that Elizabeth was likely to conceive 
some suspicions of this double mission, he 
found it necessary to adjourn M. de Mey- 
neville’s departure until he received intelli- 
gence of M. de Fénélon’s arrival, lest the 
latter might be arrested in England. It was, 
accordingly, not till the month of January 
that M. de Meyneville set out on his jour- 
ney, though he had received his instructions 
long before. These instructions began with 
an expression of regret on the part of the 
king of France at hearing of the captivity of 
the king of Scots, that is, of the success of 
the raid of Ruthven, and his consequent de- 
termination to send an ambassador into 
Scotland, to labour to set James at liberty, 
and re-establish peace in that country. M. de 


'Meyneville, chosen for this mission, was to 


communicate these sentiments to the king 
of Scots, and consult with him on the means 
of deliverance. He was to urge upon James 
the advantage of clemency, and to advise 
him to forgive his subjects the violence they 
had used towards him; on condition, how- 
ever, that they should acknowledge their 


_ fault, and promise obedience and fidelity for 


the future. He was also to address himself 
to the Scottish lords, admonish them sharply 
of their rebellious conduct, which, he said, 
was condemned by all Christendom, and of 
the necessity of returning to their obedi- 
ence, and making full reparation for the 
past. To this end M. de Meyneville was to 
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labour diligently, and he was not to quit 
Scotland until the king was restored to com- 
plete liberty of action. With regard to the 
duke of Lennox, who was detested by a part 
of the Scottish nobility, and who had been 
commanded to leave Scotland and surrender 
the two fortresses of Blackness and Dum- 
barton at the instigation of his enemies, M. 
de Meyneville was to ascertain if his con- 
tinuance in Scotland could be made consist- 
ent with the tranquillity of the kingdom; 
in which case the ambassador was to employ 
“all good offices” to keep him there, as a 
person who was weil liked of the Scottish 
king, and who had always laboured to sup- 
port the French interest in Scotland. In 
case Lennox could not advantageously re- 
main in Scotland, the ambassador was to do 
all he could to secure his departure in safety. 
M. de Meyneville was next directed to place 
himself in communication with the lords of 
Lennox’s party, whom he was to encourage 
in their devotion to the king, and for this 
purpose he was entrusted with blank letters, 
to use as he might find advisable. The am- 
bassador was also to place himself in com- 
munication with Archibald Douglas, who 
had been gained over to the French interest 
by M. de Mauvissiére ; and he was to make 
all the use he could of this man’s zeal and 
intelligence. If he found any ambassadors 
from Elizabeth at the Scottish court, he was 
to declare to them the object of his mission, 
namely, the restoration of the king to liberty, 
and of the nation to tranquillity, and assure 
them of his willingness to co-operate with 
them for the attainment of that object. 
These instructions, it will be seen, were 
substantially the same as the explanations 
given by M. de la Mothe Fénélon in his au- 
dience at the Scottish court. Affairs had, 
however, undergone a considerable change 
since they were drawn up. Archibald Doug- 
las had been placed under arrest in Eng- 
land; the duke of Lennox was no longer in 
Scotland; and James, though at first un- 
willing to submit to the restraint placed 
upon him by his subjects, dissimulated his 
discontent, and he appears to have thought 
at this time that he should gain no personal 
advantage from the interference of France. 
M. de Meyneville landed at Leith on the 
evening of Sunday, the 20th of January, 
and it immediately became a matter of pub- 
lic scandal, that, in his train, he had brought 
a “mass-priest,” the intelligence of which 
“ greatly moved the patience of the people, 
whose fury it will be hard for him to escape, 
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if it be taken abroad; which his highness 
understanding, hath sent to La Mothe to 
forewarn both him and Meyneville thereof, 
as a thing very hard for his highness other- 
wise to remedy or provide for; which hath 
made them stand upon their guard all this 
day, with as much fear as discontentment.” 
According to the report of Davison and 
Bowes, La Mothe Fénélon began to assume 
a higher tone after the arrival of M. de Mey- 
neville. On the morning following, which 
was the 21st of January, “he delivered in a 
new article in writing, touching this king’s 
mother’s consent that his highness should 
be called by the name and title of king 
during her lifetime, and associate with her 
in the government; requiring it may be 
proclaimed throughout the realm, according 
to the form of the declaration (which de- 
claration is not yet come to our sight), for 
avoiding the inconveniences that might 
otherwise happen.” The same day, as we 
are informed by the English ambassadors, 
“Tia Mothe followed his highness ridden 
forth on hunting, and in the fields had large 
conference with him of many things ; where 
pressing his highness to deal frankly and 
plainly with him, touching his present estate 
and liberty, he let fall many speeches, both 
of his council and of his guard, as if he were 
tied up too short by the one and the other ; 
showing him specially what he heard and 
understood touching his guard; as, namely, 
that it should be entertained at the charges 
of the queen our sovereign, which (being a 
thing of rare example) did make him the 
more suspicious that his highness was not in 
that free condition and liberty which should 
become the state of a king; assuring him 
that, if he misliked these things (carried in 
sort as they are), there was remedy enough 
for his relief. Which the king answering as 


he had done before, denying utterly to sus- 


pect any cause (either in his council or 
guard) of any indirect dealing against the 
liberty of his person or government, he told 
him for the point concerning her majesty, 
how he was therein abused; the matter, in 
truth, being none other than that his trea- 
surer, being destitute of money upon a sud- 


| den occasion, assayed to take up so much of 


| credit in this town as might serve that pre- 
| sent necessity ; but finding in that way some 


difficulty, and being pressed with the time 
and occasion, he was driven to make trial of 
me, Bowes (who he knew had money lying 
by me) for the loan of some little matter 
upon credit, which he obtained, giving me 
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his own bond only for the repayment 
thereof; which his majesty (being since 
made acquainted with the matter importing 
his service) had taken order for Gowrie’s in- 
demnity and discharge in that behalf; so as 
the charge was his own, and not her ma- 
jesty’s, as he was informed. Many other 
things passed between them, wherein La 
Mothe by degrees plucked down his vizard, 
discovering enough to increase the suspicions 
of a long projected mischief here.” 

M. De Meyneville’s first audience at court, 
took place on the.23rd of January, and his 
public message was much the same as that 
of M. de la Mothe Fénélon, except that he 
spoke with less reserve, and his complaint 
of the banishment of Lennox and the con- 
duct of the Scottish lords who had been 
opposed to him was delivered in a tone that 
almost amounted to rudeness. Meyneville 
also openly declared that one part of his 
mission was to promote the project of the 
“ association,” that is, the joint government 
of James and his mother; but, when he 
broke this matter to the council, “ finding it 
to be of very hard digestion to the most part 
of that company, he did afterwards endea- 
vour to qualify it in the best manner he 
could; pretending that the king his master 
had no other meaning therein than to con- 
gratulate with this king the voluntary con- 
sent of the queen his mother to ratify and 
strengthen his authority by an open decla- 
ration of her consent and will in that be- 
half.” This ambassador appears, indeed, 
to have commenced his mission indiscreetly, 
and to have acted in a manner which could 
leave little doubts in people’s minds that his 
arrival was the signal for new and formid- 
able intrigues. His open bringing of a 
popish priest, and some other circumstances 
attending his arrival, had effectually stirred 
up the spirit of the preachers and of the more 
zealous portion of their hearers; and the 
pulpits immediately resounded with invec- 
tives against the French king for his bloody 
persecutions past and for his dangerous de- 
signs for the future. The ministers met, 
and proceeded to debate the question 
whether it were lawful in a christian state 
to receive the ambassador of an idolatrous 
prince, and this question being decided in 
the affirmative, a committee was appointed 
to wait on the king and admonish him on 
the behaviour which he ought to adopt in 
face of these dangerous emissaries. ‘This 
committee consisted of four very celebrated 
preachers, Davison, Lawson, Lindsay, and 
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Pont, who were introduced to the king in 
his private cabinet in presence of Gowrie, 
the justice-clerk, and some other members 
of the council. The king thanked them for 
their advice, but he told them that the law 
of nations compelled him to receive with 
courtesy the ambassadors of foreign princes, 
whatever might be their religion, even if the 
envoy came from the pope himself, or from 
the grand Turk. This doctrine was at once 
controverted by Lawson, one of the most 
violent of the preachers; but James sus- 
tained that it was correct, and he retaliated 
upon Lawson by complaining of his abusive 
sermons against the king of France. “As 
for that,” said the ministers, “the priests 
speak much worse of your grace in France, 
than we speak of the king of France in 
Scotland.” The king replied that they 
should not imitate their enemies in evil. 
“We imitate them not in evil,” they re- 
torted, “but in liberty of speech. It is as 
fair for us to spéak the truth boldly, as that 
they should boldly speak lies, and if we were 
silent, the chroniclers would speak and re- 
prove it.” The king observed that preach- 
ers were not writers of chronicles, on which 
Davison whispered in Lawson’s ear, loud 
enough to be heard, that preachers had 
more authority to declare the truth in their 
sermons, than all the historiographers in the 
world. Thus the interview closed, the earl 
of Gowrie having assured the ministers that 
the two ambassadors should be sent home 
as soon as possible. We are told that 
Davison remained a moment behind his 
brethren, and craving permission to whisper 
a word of counsel in the king’s ear, said, 
“Sir, I thought good to advertise you, but 
not before the rest, that ye swore and took 
God’s name in vain too often in your 
speeches.” The king smiled, and accom- 
panying Davison to the door of his cabinet, 
thanked him for his reproof and for the 
gentle manner in which it was given. 

M. de Meyneville had no sooner entered 
the capital than he was informed of the 
attack made by the preachers upon the 
French monarch, and having further learnt 
that the question had been debated by the 
kirk whether, under any circumstances, pri- 
vate mass could be allowed, he determined 
to assert his right at once. In his first 
audience, before he had fully stated his 
message to the king, he said in a bold and 
almost indignant tone, “I am come, sire, 
from the most christian king of France, my 
sovereign, to offer all aid to the establishing 


of quietness ; being an ambassador, and not 
your subject, I crave to be treated as such ; 
and as I have food allotted for my body, so 
do I require to be allowed the food of my 
soul, I mean the mass; which, if it is denied 
me, I may not stay and suffer a christian 
prince’s authority and embassy to be vio- 
lated in my person.” ‘Which speech,” we 
are told in the despatch from Bowes and 
Davison to Walsingham, “ accompanied with 
a gesture no less insolent, did so much 
move and offend the king, as, besides the 
refusal of his request (which he will by no 
means yield unto), hath brought him into 
an utter mislike of the man and prejudice 
of his judgment and discretion ; which La 
Mothe perceiving both by his majesty’s 
countenance and answer, did afterwards 
seek to excuse it in the best manner he 
could, confessing the oversight of his col- 
league, and entreating his highness to take 
it in the best part.” We are informed on 
the same authority that Meyneville himself 
afterwards denied that he had asked for 
liberty to celebrate mass, but that he wished 
merely to enjoy the simple liberty of his 
own conscience. 

Meyneville’s bold demand had, however, 
caused a great sensation in the kirk, and on 
the sabbath day following, Lawson, from his 
pulpit, expounded the mission of the king of 
Babylon in the scripture in application to 
the present embassy from France, denounc- 
ing M. de Meyneville as the counterpart of 
the blasphemous Rabshakeh. The ambassa- 
dor’s demand to be allowed to perform mass | 
in Scotland, was followed by a new cause of | 
grief. M. de la Mothe Fénélon was prepar- 
ing for his departure, and the king, as was 
usual in such cases, directed the magistrates 
of the capital to treat him with a farewell 
dinner. The ministers protested violently 
against the respect shown to an envoy of 
Satan, who carried openly on his breast the 
“badge of antichrist,” as they termed the 
cross which he wore as a knight of the order 
of the holy spirit; and, finding they could 
not hinder the feast, they actually proclaimed 
a public fast to be held the same day during 
the hours which the entertainment of the am- 
bassador was to last. Thus, while the latter 
was feasting on civic hospitality, the churches 
of Edinburgh resounded with the bitterest 
invectives against France. This indiscreet 
violence of the preachers alarmed the subtle 
diplomatists whom Elizabeth had sent to 
oppose the French intrigues, and Bowes, 
writing to secretary Walsingham on the last 
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day of January, informed him that he had 
found it necessary to expostulate with them, 
“seeking by friendly advice to persuade 
sundry of the principal preachers here in 
these dangerous times, to carry themselves 
discreetly in their public exhortations and 
reproofs against any defaults or errors found 
in the king or others of quality, rather by 
private admonition timely to be given to the 
party offending, than by public reprehen- 
sion unseasonably to be made in the pulpit, 
and in such bitter manner as shall threaten 
to exasperate the mind of any person so 
dealt withal. They have well allowed and 
received my council therein, but affirming 
the same both to stand with their duties, 
and also to agree with their ordinary course 
and order established and holden amongst 
them. And they have shown me that to 
avoid the dangers of the common practises of 
the French ambassadors presently resident 
here (and who, they say, are sent to under- 
mine the religion and good state in this 
realm), they have been driven of duty and 
conscience to be so vehement in their admo- 
nitions in this part, as thereby the said am- 
bassadors have made complaints to the king; 
and the king, for satisfying the ambassador, 
hath prescribed to them some strait bounds, 
which the duty of their charge and condition 
of the present causes might not well suffer. 
Nevertheless, they have been careful to obey 
the king’s will and pleasure, using such 
temperance herein as they could, until the 
necessity of the common cause falling into 
extreme peril, and the prick of their own 
conscience calling on them to perform their 
office and commission, did oblige them 
again to warn the king, nobles, and people 
in such earnest manner as the king hath 
conceived some offence thereby.” 

Before his departure from Scotland, M. 
de la Mothe Fénélon had an audience of the 
king, in which he delivered another long 
address, repeating much which he had said 
before of the anxiety of the king of France 
to restore him to his liberty and to promote 
the tranquillity of the country. He expressed 
some regret that his efforts had not always 
been successful, referring especially to the 
case of the absent lords whom James had 
not called to court at his request, but he 
said that he felt satisfaction in leaving be- 
hind him M. de Meyneville, a man of great 
talent and integrity, who would no doubt 
perfect the good work which he had only 
begun, for which purpose he had been in- 
structed to prolong his residence in Scotland. 
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Among the documents lately published by 
M. Teulet, is a paper containing requests to 
be presented to the French king by M. de 
la Mothe Fénélon on his return, on the part 
of the king of Scots, his mother, and the 
nobles of the party which supported the 
French interest. The demands of the nobles 
are curious. They “humbly implore his 
majesty to propose to the young king of 
Scots the restitution of the lord of Arbroath, 
who was in France, and of his brother the lord 
Claude Hamilton, who was in England, that 
they might be restored to their estates by 
the king in his name; the queen of England 
having already made great instance for them, 
in order to strengthen by their means the 
party she had in the kingdom, if they be re- 
stored through her intercession.” | These 
nobles further wished the king of France to 
obtain from James the appointment of 
gentleman of the bedchamber for the lord: 
of Arbroath, the master of Livingston, and 
the master of Gray, all of whom would be 
staunch supporters of the French influence 
and two of them zealous catholics; to send 
back as soon as possible the duke of Lennox, 
who, when in power, was always a warm 
partisan of France; and to write a letter to 
the earl of Gowrie in acknowledgment of 
the good will he had now manifested to his 
service. 

The preachers had, as usual, been correct 
in their informations, and it was soon gen- 
erally known that M. de Meyneville was 
labouring actively and successfully to form 
a coalition among the lords who were friends 
to Lennox and France. ‘ The fickle state 
in this realm,” says Bowes, writing to 
Walsingham on the 6th of February, 1583, 
“subject to change, and labouring like a 
working sea in the storm, to alter this gov- 
ernment, will sufficiently appear to you by 
the joint letter from Mr. Davison and myself. 
And by the same you shall perceive how 
busily the French travel (/abour) to make a 
party for the French king, in the person 
and by the countenance of Lennox, and 
under pretext of assistance to be given to 
restore the king to his liberty from his cap- 
tivate state, to draw in secret into this realm, 
and that for the advancement hereof they 
have not only laboured to bind together the 
favourites of the king’s. mother, the friends 
of Lennox, the papists and malcontents in 
this realm, but also sought to corrupt sundry 
others of the best about the king, and to 
entertain such as they shall find distrusting 
to depend on the support of her majesty, a 
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disease infecting many at this present, and 


giving great advantage to the French, who, 


knowing that the people of this nation will 
not be long fed with fair words or empty 
lure, do now show forth and offer to them 
the quick prey, like enough to allure many 
to taste of the bait that shall draw their 
devotion to the French, and peradventure 
give entrance to French forces into Scotland. 
These matters I thought good to present 
unto your knowledge and good consideration, 
to the intent that timely regard may be had 
to prevent the evils by seasonable and most 
fit remedy for her majesty’s best service and 
for mine own discharge against the sequel of 
any hard success falling hereon; wherein, if 
the will and power of the French king (better 
known to yourself than to me) shall concur 
with the offers of his ambassadors, then the 
more speedy provision ought to be made, 
like as your wisdom can sufficiently foresee. 
Besides, 1 am newly advised at the writing 
hereof, that the French party are making 
(as the term is) a pye or practise to welter 
this court, and I see many suspected faces, 
as well in this court as town, in like manner 
as was done before the late surprise of the 
king’s person intended to have been at- 
tempted; but warning is given, and such 
order taken as I trust shall suffice to pre- 
vent the evil.” 

On the seventh of February, the day 
after the foregoing was written, Davison and 
Bowes obtained an audience of the king, to 
present to him a letter from Elizabeth, who 
was offended that the French ambassadors 
should have entered upon the subject of the 
association without first consulting with her. 
Her ambassadors had themselves first learnt 
it from private information, and it appears 
to have been only after their despatch on the 


subject had been sent that it was mentioned 


to them by the king. When they read the 
queen’s letter to him, James, finding himself 
at the first a little touched, im that her ma- 
jesty charged him with concealing from us the 
overture and proposition of La Mothe touch- 
ing the point of association, took occasion to 
challenge us for the same, in that we being 
(as in truth we were) made acquainted with 
the whole circumstances thereof by himself, 
had not (as it seemed) accordingly testified 
unto her majesty his plainness with us in 
that behalf; which we excused, assuring him 
of the contrary, and laying the blame upon 
the posts, by whose negligence it grew (as 
we pretended), that our letters were not 


come to her highness’s hands at the time of | 


this despatch. And, because by the process 
of that letter he perceived her majesty was 
jealous both of the end and the effect of that 
proposition, as a matter which she suspected 
he might be drawn to mislike of, he told us 
that she might fully assure herself, what- 
soever scope and end they had in propound- 
ing thereof, which in the mean time La 
Mothe pretended to grow only from the 
instance of the king his master, for the bet- 
ter removing of those scruples which had 
hitherto restrained him from acknowledging 
his highness here as king without the good 
liking and consent of his mother (whose in- 
terest he was loath otherwise to prejudice), 
that he was, for his own part, ready to shut 
his ears against that or any like motion 
whatsoever, which should tend to the im- 
pairing of his authority, peril of his estate, 
and his own dishonour; all which he con- 
fessed to be in hazard, if, from a sole king 
(as he had hitherto continued from his cra- 
dle) he should now fall to divide and com- 
municate his authority to others.” James 
continued to profess his attachment and ob- 
ligations to Elizabeth, “ acknowledging her 
manifold deservings at his hands to be wor- 
thy of an extraordinary love and thankful- 


ness towards her above all the princes of the | 


earth; who, he protested, had won such 
especial interest in him, as she might no less 
account and dispose of him than of herself, 
as his actions and deeds should give good 
testimony.” 

Bowes and Davison had obtained informa- 
tion of La Mothe Fénélon’s secret intrigues 
before he left Edinburgh, and in their last 
interview with him he made a direct allusion 
to them, in reply to which the French dip- 


lomatist denied that he had done anything | 


contrary to his promise to Elizabeth. “ And 
thereupon he fell into larger protestations of 
the sincere meaning 6f his master and up- 
right dealing of himself, confirmed (how 
truly shall appear hereafter) with his or- 
dinary oath, devant Dieu! praying us to be- 
lieve and think of him, &c.; whereupon we 
thought to have entered into a more par- 
ticular charge of him, with such things as 
we knew directly contrary to that he pro- 
tested, but the day spending, and he making 
some haste, we were forced to break off, and 
so took our leaves. In the mean time her 
majesty may see how little conscience these 
men do make of oaths and protestations. 
Thus much we can assure your honour, upon 
very credible information, that himself, not 
two days before his departure hence, dealt 
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very instantly with the earl of Huntley to 
continue his affection: to the duke, and to 
join his favour with the rest of his friends 
against those lords about the king, who (as 
he pretended) do still detain the king in 
captivity, and run a course dangerous both 
to his person and state. And hereupon (to 
move him the rather) hath not only assured 
the restitution of his near kinsmen, the Ha- 
miltons, within six months, but also pro- 
ceeded so far as. to assure the return of 
Lennox within six or seven months at the 
highest, and the assistance of five thousand 
men, which he undertook should be here 
before the end of three months; besides 
many other traffics and practises underhand 
with others, as well by himself as Meyne- 
ville, who left, as it seems, behind to finish 
that the other had begun, doth seek by all 
means to increase their party, both by per- 
suasions, promises, and plain corruption, as 
may sufficiently appear by the confession 
both of colonel Stuart and David Colesse, 
to whom, amongst others» he hath offered 
liberal sums to do good offices for his mas- 
ter about the king, and would have made 
them present delivery thereof, if they had 
been as ready to receive as he to distribute. 
By which proceedings your honour may 
plainly see what course they run, and what 
is like to be the success, if his majesty do 
not all the sooner look to it.” The am- 
bassadors proceed, in the subsequent part of 
the letter, to complain of the parsimony 
which hindered them from buying over 
those who preferred English gold to French. 

M. de la Mothe Fénélon passed through 
London, on his return to France, about the 
20th of February, and he there entered into 
confidential communication, not only with 
M.de Mauvissiére, but with Fowler, the agent 
we have before mentioned. He incautiously 
told Fowler of a great coalition which he had 
been instrumental in forming among the 
lords in Scotland against the Ruthven lords, 
and informed him that he had in his pocket, 
to carry to the French king, a list of the 
names of the principal lords who had joined 
it. These were the earls of Huntley, Arran, 
Athol, Montrose, Rothes, Morton, Eglinton, 
Bothwell, Glencairn, and Crawford; and the 
lords Hume and Seaton. He told him fur- 
ther, that the king himself had recently as- 
sured him that his heart was entirely French. 
Fowler immediately repeated what he had 
heard to Walsingham, and thus the English 
ministers received full confirmation of all 
their suspicions, 
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There can be no doubt that James was 


all this time acting with the deepest dis-- 
He saw that the Ruthven | 


simulation. 
lords were still too strong and watchful to 


promise him an easy chance of success in | 


| 


| 


the attempt to escape from their hands, and — 


he preferred waiting patiently for the moment 
when he could, with security, seize upon the 
power they now held, and take ample ven- 
geance for the past. He continued, there- 
fore, to talk of his attachment to Elizabeth, 
to express his satisfaction at the existing 


state of things, and to speak outwardly 


with contempt of the French ambassador, 
of whom he professed himself very anxious 
to rid himself. But Bowes and Davison 
began now to have their eyes open, and to 
believe him no longer. “ Albeit,” they 
wrote on the 21st of February, “that the 
king hath lately declared himself to bg at 
liberty, and to be offended that Meyneville, 


or any other, should minister occasion to 


any to think the contrary; and that 
Meyneville, thereon, hath testified to the 
king, that he seeth him at his own liberty 
and will; yet it is greatly feared that 
the king hath secretly signified to La Mothe 
and Meyneyville that his person and state be 
not free nor standing with his contentment. 
Against which the king hath assured us, by 
all the words that can be given, both to 
approve his liberty and full power to do all 
things to his best liking, and also that he 
will constantly continue in that mind; 
nevertheless, many be fed with a contrary 
opinion, hoping (eapecting) that when the 
noblemen absent shall be come together, 
and be in force about the king, which 
matter is like to take effect within these 
fourteen days, that then the king shall be 
drawn to acknowledge and publish his de- 
tention and captivity, with desire that the 
chief authors thereof may be removed from 
him.”’ 

The rumours and suspicions thickened 
as the time approached for the convention 
of the nobles, which was looked forwards to 
with so much alarm; and the English am- 
bassadors were somewhat reassured when 
they saw the convention pass over without 
any troubles, and when the king gave 
Meyneville his despatches, and pressed his 
departure, and appointed colonel Stuart and 
John Colville to proceed, as his ambassadors, 
to London. But Meyneville still lingered in 
Edinburgh, and James’s ambassadors re- 
tarded their journey, as it was said, till his 
departure. In the midst of these uncertain- 
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ties, new discoveries were accidentally made 


-by the indefatigable Bowes. M. de Meyne- 


ville had entrusted one of his confidential 
servants, an Italian named Rocco Bandelli, 
to conduct his private correspondence with 
M. de Mauvissiére, and this man, through 
one of his fellow-servants, who was already 
corrupted, sold himself to the English am- 
bassador, and furnished him with copies of 
two letters, which M. de Meyneville had 
just written to M. de Mauvissiére. These 
copies were immediately dispatched to secre- 
tary Walsingham, and they are still pre- 
served in the state-paper office. We learn 
from them that the young king was fully 
cognisant of the conspiracy for the overthrow 
of the Ruthven lords, and that he was 


urged to let it be carried into immediate 


execution; but that it was his will to con- 
tinue dissembling until the return of colonel 
Stuart and Colville from England. He was 
fearful of breaking with Elizabeth, and, at 
the same time, he believed that a too hasty 
explosion would ruin the whole design. It 
appears, also, from these letters that colonel 
Stuart had been gained over by French 
money, but that M. de Mauvissiére was 
of opinion that he was not to be trusted. 
Both Meyneville and the two ambas- 
sadors designed for England still remained 
in Scotland, and the continued residence 
of the former with his “mass priest,” 
joined with the constant alarm of an im- 
pending revolution in favour of France 
and popery, increased the violence of the 
preachers, It seems to have entered into 
the king’s scheme of dissimulation, to over- 
look their intemperance; and such was the 


irritation of the populace, that the French 


ambassador himself lived in a state of con- 
tinual alarm. “ Upon untrue report,” Bowes 


writes on the 6th of April, “brought to 


Meyneyille, on Wednesday last, that John 
Durie, in his sermon that day in the high 
town, had exhorted his audience to join 
with him to pull Meyneville and his high- 
riest out of his house, he took such fear as 

e had fortified his house very strongly, and 
also is still accompanied with sundry ser- 
vants of Seaton and St. Combe, that watch 
nightly with him in armour; and sending 
his complaint and information hereof to 
the king in writing, it was thereon found 
before the king that John Durie, hearing 
the people to be entered in fury against 
Meyneville and his mass-priest, and were 


ready to assail his house, persuaded the 


people in no wise to make any tumult, 


or attempt any such outrage, to the dis- 
honour of the king’and realm. Never- 
theless, Meyneville continueth a good part 
of his guard, attending on him in his house 
and abroad, with harquebusses for his de- 
fence against the violence of this town, 
that rage to sée both his priests kept 
amongst them, and (as they think) saying 
mass, and also himself keeping his maundy 
solemnity like a king, and passing to holy 
saints and wells on pilgrimage; which 
thing they think to be done in such con- 
tempt against the religion of their laws, 
as the king is busily occupied to suppress 
their passions.” On a subsequent occasion, 
Bowes mentions a rumour that De Meyne- 
ville had threatened the turbulent citizens 
of Edinburgh that the French king would 
retaliate upon the Scottish protestants in 
France. 

Although Elizabeth had been offended 
when the question of the “ Association” 
was mooted in Scotland, by the French 
ambassador, she goon afterwards lent her 
ear, though perhaps not sincerely, to a 
proposal to the same effect from another 
quarter. Mary, from her prison at Shef- 
field, had watched with intense anxiety 
the progress of events in Scotland, and 
she had kept up secretly a continual and 
busy correspondence with the agents of 
France, with her own partisans and friends, 
and even with the duke of Lennox, from 
whose continuance in power she expected 
so confidently her own eventual restoration, 
that she listened with reluctance even to 
the French proposal of associating her son 
with her in the government. She heard of 
the raid of Ruthven with the utmost grief, 
and that event seems to-have partly opened 
her eyes to the impolicy of her own preten- 
sions. She now, therefore, pressed the con- 
tinuance of negotiations which she had 
before looked upon rather with coldness, 


and on the 8th of November, she wrote a | 


long appeal to Elizabeth, protesting against 
her interference in Scottish affairs, and trac- 
ing the history of her own misfortunes and 
Elizabeth’s behaviour towards her in such 
colours as were not calculated to conciliate 
the favour of that princess. Accordingly, 
no notice appears to have been taken of it 
for some weeks, but Mary had, in this 
letter, claimed Elizabeth’s approval of the 
proposals for the “ Association,” and cir- 
cumstances had now made it expedient for 
Elizabeth to know how far the sentiments 
of the mother and son coincided on this 
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subject. Accordingly, in the course of the 
month of April, she sent one of her con- 
fidential servants, Mr, Beale, to Sheffield, 
to confer with the captive queen on the 
subject. In a private conversation on the 
affairs of Scotland, Mary expressed herself 
as follows on the character of the leading 
Scottish nobles. “ All,’ she said, “that 
might hinder it (the association), are 
already gone. I have offended none of 
them which are now remaining, and there- 
fore, I doubt not, but they will like there- 
of. These are principally to be doubted— 
Lindsay, Gowrie, Lochleven, Mar, and 
Angus. Lindsay is a hasty man, and was 
never thought to be of any great conduct 
or wit; and if he would do anything to the 
contrary, the way to win him was to suffer 
him to have a few glorious (boasting) words 
at the beginning, and afterwards he would 
be wrought well enough.” She described 
Gowrie as a man of no principle, and unde- 
serving of trust, who would be led by his 
own personal interests, and might therefore 
easily be managed. ‘There was no stability 
or trust in him. Lochleven hath (as she 
said), made his peace already. Mar was 
her god-child, and, in her opinion, like 
to prove a coward and a naughty-natured 
boy.” ‘ Angus had never offended her, 
and therefore she wished him no evil; but 
his surname never had been friends to the 
Stuarts, and she knew the king her son 
loved him not.” Mary made no secret, 
not only of her belief but of her knowledge 
of the dissimulation of the young king in 
all that he had openly said or done since 
the raid of Ruthven. She even professed 
to have his own letters to that effect, and 
she declared that ‘“ she was sure of a great 
party amongst the Scottish nobles, and had 
a hundred of their bonds (z.e., a bond 
signed by a hundred of them), to maintain 
her cause, on the occurring of any good 
opportunity.” 

A copy of Mary’s proposals was imme- 
babs 5! despatched to Bowes, who was di- 
rected to communicate them secretly to the 
Scottish king, and send back an account of 
the conference with the utmost speed. 
Bowes’s report of this conference, written 
on the Ist of May, gives us a singular pic- 
ture of the character of the young prince. 
“Your last,” says Bowes, “of 25th of the 
last month, I received on Sunday last, at 
ten in the afternoon, and according to the 
same I did in the next morning following 
acquaint wate at great length of all the 
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contents directed to be signified to him; 
showing therewith the offers made to her 
majesty by his mother, with a large dis- 
course as well of his mother’s doings in this 
part, as also of the testimonies of her 
majesty’s especial goodwill and favour to 
him, in that her majesty would first impart 
this to him before her highness would re- 
solve in the same. And I prayed him to 
keep secret this cause, communicating it to 
none, or to very few, and those of especial 
trust and secrecy with him. At the open- 
ing of the matter he appeared to think the 
same something strange to him, saying that 
men finding themselves defeated, and des- 
perate in their intended plots and purposes, 
used commonly to turn and direct their 
course to such second way as they think 
may most advance their desire, resorting 
oftentimes to the medicines that they- did 
before most condemn; as he thought his 
mother had done, and that nothing had 
moved her more to the same than that she 
saw how matters were like to proceed be- 
twixt her majesty and himself; wherein he 
thought this bone was cast to stick in their 
teeth; and thereon he prayed to see the 
articles, which I presented, and by his 
direction did read them to him.” In his 
remarks on these articles, James showed 
little regard for his mother, and a great 
reluctance to allow of anything which might 
for a moment intrench on his own autho-. 
rity. In reply to the fourth, relating to 
some of her friends who were to promote the 
plan, he observed that “he wished that his 
mother would not only give over to deal or 
have any intelligence or trust with the per- 
sons and sorts named therein, but also that 
she would in time turn truly to the true 
religion received and authorized in these 
realms.” * * * * “By the sixth he per- 
ceived, he said, that his mother had gotten 
understanding of his resolution and intent 
to be advised by her majesty, and to bind 
up the bond of amity betwixt her majesty 
and him, being now likely to be performed 
with wished effect; whereupon he thought 
she was now stirred up to seek to be con- 
tained in the same for her own benefit, and 
for such purposes as seemed good for her- 
self. To the seventh, he said little other 
than that the same concurred with her for- 
mer mind signified to him. By the eighth 
he thought he saw, he said, that his mother 
would bind and join him with herself, for 
preservation of her own titles and claims 
in all things; but he thought it necessary 
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for him to understand how all things should 
be fully compounded betwixt her and him, 
before he should be made a party joining 
with her; and by this manner of joining 
with his mother, he doubted that some pre- 
judice might come to him, as well at home 
as otherwise, finding that she would not 
only be equal with him in authority and 
power, but also have the chief place before 
him, a matter dangerous to his state, and 
tickle to this crown. Besides he noted that 
sundry obstacles might peradventure be 
found in the person of his mother, that 
might injure him no less than herself; for 
he said his mother was known to embrace 
papistry, and so entangled with the pope 
and papist confederates, as she could not 
deliver herself from just suspicion, neither 
could she with honour abandon her friends 
in France, or refuse their advice. And as 
in the person of queen Mary, he said, it was 
found and seen to the world that her own 
mild nature could not suppress the great 
eruelty of her councillors, but that their 
counsel and desire prevailed to persecute 
and torment God’s people, to overthrow the 
whole state and government established by 
king Edward the Sixth, and to cast down 
the principal and best members in England, 
with general subversion of religion and policy 
in all things, so the protestants and others 
in England, desiring a peaceable govern- 
ment and state, may both doubt to find the 
like effects in the person of his mother, and 
also be afraid to come under the rule of a 
woman thus qualified; which impediments 
and dangers he thought should not be 
feared in his own condition and standing, 
but much rather that there might be an 
expectation and hope of other good quali- 
ties reigning in him, and that might pro- 


| mise better contentment and satisfaction to 


the best sort that should be interested in 
this behalf.” 

“ After this,’ Bowes continues, “I let 
him know that, upon the occasion of the 
motion of this matter in his mother, and in 
consequence whereof, she had discovered to 
her majesty the arguments of the asso- 
ciation accorded betwixt him and her, noting 
to him one or two particular articles in the 
same, with pretence that his mother had 
already in substance disclosed the substance 
of the rest in more’plain manner than him- 
self had done in his answer to the late 
articles prescribed to him by Mr, Davison 
and myself; and after some large discourse 
herein, I ended with a. persuasion to move 
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him to requite this present favour shown by 
her majesty to him with good testimony of 
his thankful acceptance, by his plain man- 
ner of dealing with her majesty, who would 
take the same for the best recompense that 
he could yield. Hereupon he told me that 
the matter of the association began first in 
his mother, and upon an offer made to con- 
firm his state and title to the crown, and 
voluntarily to ratify her former resignation 
made thereof to him, a matter very accep- 
table to himself, and in that part thought 
meet to divers of his council to be em- 
braced. At the first motion she pretended 
to desire no more than by his means to pur- 
chase her liberty, and to live in an honour- 
able and quiet sort, seeking to come into Scot- 
land to accomplish and execute her offer, 
and thereon to pass into and remain quietly 
in France; or otherwise, if her repair and 
abode in France could not be obtained, 
then she agreed to continue in England, so 
that she might be there in honourable 
manner, and with liberty. The matter 
being thus entertained, she solicited him 
oftentimes by her letters, pressing forwards 
the matter, and he answered likewise 
by his letters, agreeing in general terms to 
the effects proponed and demanded; meaning 
always to show her all the favour and 
contentment that he could, seeing that he 
never meant nor agreed that by the as- 
sociation she should have any conjoint 
authority, power, or interest with him in his 
government or titles. And to the intent her 
full meaning might appear in writing, and 
be certainly known to him, he required her 
to set down the same particularly in articles, 
which she did, and after sent the same 
framed and drawn to him. This draft 
Lennox received, and, perusing it, he found 
it so unreasonable, and differing from the 
king’s true meaning, as he hath endorsed 
thereon, that it was wholly to be rejected ; 
and also by his letters signified to her that 
he saw the draft so far against reason and 
good meaning, as he durst not present it to 
the king; nevertheless, he indeed showed it 
to the king, who thereon caused it to be 
copied and written out by a secret clerk ; 
and to every article he put the answer in 
the margin, which copy thus drawn forth, 
with the postills of his particular answer, he 
left with Lennox, to be by him returned, 
and sent to his mother; to whom Lennox 
sent the same, reserving in his own hands 
the double thereof. | Since which time, no 
other draft or instrument hath been shown 
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to him of this association, other than the 
said draught devised and sent to him by his 
mother, and the said copy of the same 
draught, with the postills of his own answers 
put thereto. And the matter being never 
perfectly complete and finished, passed over, 
and remaineth in sort and condition as 
before is declared. These writings, left 
with Lennox, are, as he thinketh, committed 
by Lennox to the custody of the laird of 
Minto and William Stuart, captain of Dum- 
barton; and he thinketh that little George 
Douglas, and the provost of Glencowden, 
have severally the doubles thereof. There- 
fore he hath firmly promised both to write 
and send to them for the said doubles, and 
also, upon the receipt thereof, to give and 
send to her majesty a true copy of the same, 
with all expedition that can be. In the 
form and draught of this association, de- 
vised and sent by his mother, many articles, 
he said, are contained, whereof a great part 
are of small importance. Amongst others 
of weight, as he could call them to memory, 
| he recounted these few following. First, 
that he should be a suitor and mean to her 
majesty for his mother’s liberty, and that 
she might either depart into France, or else 
live in England in honourable sort, and at 
liberty; whereunto he agreed, by the postills 
in the margin, to employ himself and power, 
and to do the same with the advice of his 
nobility and state, without whom he might 
not well deal in such an action, Next, that 
he could not contract any league with any 
foreign prince without her privity and con- 
sent; to which he answered, that leagues 
and amities with France and England stood 
in foree, and that he had not hitherto 
greatly dealt in any such thing, neither 
would hereafter enter into any contract 
or league with any foreign prince, without 
the advice and consent of his nobility and 
states, who had interest therein with him, 
and whereof she should have knowledge. 
That he should not marry without the 
advices of her majesty and herself, for 
he said that she included her majesty in this 
article, of purpose to win her majesty’s favour 
by the same. And further touching his mar- 
riage, he granted that she dissuaded him to 
marry with Navarre, because her brother is 
but a subject to the French king, notwith- 
standing that he have the title of a king. 
Likewise she said of the duke of Lorraine’s 
daughter, In this she advised him either to 
marry with the king of Spain or of Den- 
mark ; es chiefly to him Spain, 
1 


as a thing most pleasant to herself, because 
the king’s daughter of Spain was like to 
prove a catholic, which religion she chiefly 
embraced ; yet she agreed that the king’s 
daughter of Denmark should be meet for 
him, and well content his subjects, because 
she might be a protestant, and least sus- 
pected of England. He said further, that it 
was always agreed betwixt them that she 
should ever travel with her majesty, to per- 
suade him to marry the king’s daughter of 
Denmark ; who, he saith, is little above eight 
years of age, and for whom it shall be very 
long for him to tarry.” After some further 
conversation on the same subject, of less im- 
portance, Bowes retired; but soon afterwards 
he received a further communication on the 
same subject. “In the afternoon he sent 
two gentlemen to me, requiring me to com- 
municate with them the offers of his mother 
before shown to himself, which I did ac- 
cording to his desire; taking order with them 
to have his indilate answer, which I looked 
verily to have received that night. But he 
was so busily occupied all that evening with 
the French ambassador, who then took his 
leave of him, as the said gentlemen, finding 
no time to speak with him, departed to 
their lodgings. In the morning the one 
wrote to me, and I answered him, as by the 
view of our letters inclosed will appear to 
you. After they came severally to me, 
promising to hasten the king’s resolution 
and answer all that they might; neverthe- 
less I could not receive the same before this 
day, causing to defer these thus long. At 
length he resolved, and this day signified to 
me by his own mouth, that forasmuch as he 
seeth by his mother’s offers that she seeketh 
to have a quality and joint interest with him 
in those weighty matters, and preferreth 
herself before him in the same, with such 
prejudice and danger to him and his estate 
as he cannot agree to join with her therein, 
before he shall both understand the bottom 
and particularities of her true meaning in 
these offers to be performed on his behalf, 
and also be satisfied by the advice of his 
council that his agreement to the said offers 
in form as they stand, shall not hurt nor 
prejudice him, his estate, or subjects, and 
that in the accomplishment of her majesty’s 
request to keep this matter secret, he can- 
not as yet communicate the same to his 
council or state, to have their counsels and 
consents for his best resolution to be deter- 
mined in the same; therefore he heartily 
prayeth her majesty as his most especial 
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friend, and whose advice herein he will 
chiefly seek and follow, to do him the favour 
to search out and understand his mother’s 
true meaning and intention in these offers 
made by her, and touching his person, or 
any act to be done by him. Next, that it 
may please her majesty to give him her 
good advice herein, which, he saith, he will 
gladly receive and put in execution; and 
lastly, to advertise him whether he may, 
with her good liking and pleasure, commu- 
nicate this matter to his nobility and coun- 
cil, or to such number thereof as to her 
majesty shall be seen to be most con- 
venient.” 

From this time Elizabeth could have 
little doubt that the plan of “association ” 
would fail. The conduct of the young 
king of Scots was selfish in the extreme; 
and his unwillingness to yield anything to 
his mother coincided perfectly with the 
wishes of the queen of England, while it 
relieved her from the odium of directly 
opposing the scheme of association herself. 
Elizabeth, satisfied with the knowledge she 
had thus obtained of James’s sentiments in 
this regard, seems to have been led into a feel- 
ing of security with regard to Scottish affairs, 
which made her more parsimonious than 
ever; and her unwillingness to send more 
money to Scotland weakened the friends of 
the English interest, and encouraged its 
enemies. James was acting with the deepest 
dissimulation. He professed to Bowes the 
utmost respect and attachment for Eliza- 
beth, and declared his intention of acting by 
her councils, professing great dislike to the 
French ambassador, and an anxious wish to 
be relieved from his presence. Bowes’s efforts 
were at this moment directed especially to 
two points ; the restoration of the Hamiltons, 
and the hinderance of any steps towards the 
return of Arran to the royal favour. James 

rofessed his willingness to restore the 
Hlamiltons; but he made deceitful and 
eyasive promises with regard to Arran, who 
was secretly in communication with the 
king, and was already recovering the influ- 
ence in his councils of which he had been 
deprived by the raid of Ruthven. James 
professed entire satisfaction with the govern- 
ment of the lords who now held him in 
their power, and declared that his only 
desire was to yromete a general reconcili- 
ation of the nobility; although at this time 
he was fully cognizant and approving of 
the secret conspiracy which was organizing 
by the French ambassador for the over- 


throw and destruction of the Ruthven lords. 
Meyneyille’s intrigues had indeed been 
carried on so actively and extensively, that 
the court and capital were filled with 
rumours of secret designs and anticipations 
of new revolutions; and Bowes confidently 
assured the English ministers, that the 
month of August would not pass without 
some great change in the government. The 
king was known to be secretly in corre- 
spondence with the banished duke of Len- 
nox, and the recall of that nobleman was 
no doubt contemplated as a part of the 
design; when, early in June, the news of 
that nobleman’s death arrived in Scotland ; 
and, although James was long unwilling to 
believe it, this intelligence was at length 
confirmed beyond any possibility of doubt. 
But for this event, the contemplated re- 
volution in Scotland would probably have 
been attempted before the time at which 
it took place. Monsieur de Meyneville, 
having laid the last hand to this plot, em- 
barked at Leith at the beginning of May, 
to return to his own country and give 
an account of his mission to the French 
monarch. 

The correspondence of the French am- 
bassador in England is very interesting 
at this moment. The king of France, 
however desirous he might be of recover- 
ing his influence in Scotland, was anxious 
to keep on good terms with Elizabeth, 
lest she should be gained over by Spain. 
On the fith of May, he directed M. de 
Mauyissiére to assure the English queen 
that the missions of M. de Meyneville and 
De la Mothe Fénélon had no concealed 
object whatever, and on the 17th of the 
same month he recommended him to be 
cautious in his intercessions for the queen 
of Scots, and to do or say nothing which 
might be disagreeable to Elizabeth. About 
this time the two Scottish ambassadors, so 
long promised, arrived in London. This 
mission was entrusted to colonel Stuart and 
Mr. John Colvile, who were accompanied by 
David Lindsay, one of the Edinburgh 
preachers. Their object was to renew the 
league with England, and especially to ob- 
tain pecuniary assistance from Elizabeth; 
and the distinguished manner in which that 
princess received them, excited the jealousy 
of the ambassador of France, who, in a des- 
patch written on the 24th of May, com- 
plained that Stuart was received at court in 
as much style as if he had been “some 
great prince.” But Elizabeth could not be 
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prevailed upon to relax her strict and parsi- 
monjous economy, and M. de Mauyissiére 
concluded his despatch with stating his 
belief that a judicious application of money 
by the French king would still gain the 
Scots over to his wishes. The latter showed 
at this moment a resolution to do his utmost 
to overthrow the English influence in Scot- 
land; and, in a letter written on the 29th of 
May, he directed his ambassador to expos- 
tulate with Elizabeth on the new league 
between England and Scotland, which was 
understood to be in agitation. M. de Mey- 
neville had now returned to the French 
court, and the king’s letter to his ambassa- 
dor leaves no doubt as to the real object of 
De Meyneville’s mission. After recom- 
mending him to watch carefully the proceed- 
ings of colonel Stuart, the king proceeds— 
« At all events do what you can and dexte- 
rously (of which I know well your capability), 
to make them understand the error which 
would be committed by the said queen and 
those of her council, and still more so by 
the Scots, to break down such ancient 
leagues, alliances, and confederations as 
those between me and Scotland; from 
whence the sieur de Meyneville is returned, 
who has made me a very particular report 
of all things that have passed there during 
his journey and residence, of the estate in 
which things are there at present, and of 
the resolution which the king of Scotland 
has in his heart never to abandon my friend- 
ship and the great affection which his pre- 
decessors have always born to my predeces- 
sors and to me, which he knows well to be 
to himself and his state the most salutary 
course he could possibly follow; being re- 
solved and determined (as the said sieur de 
Meyneville has confidently assured me on 
his part) not to lose the occasion of very 
soon again placing himself in the hands of 
those lords of his kingdom who are most 
attached to me, and whom he knows well 
to be better subjects and servants to him 
than those who now have him in their 
power, and favour the other party.” 
Elizabeth’s parsimony had, meanwhile, 
given secret disgust to the Scottish nobles, 
who, though still influenced by some feel- 
ings of principle and of personal danger, 
which could only be averted by their union, 
began to act more than ever in their indi- 
vidual interests. Gowrie and others sought 
to pave a way by which they might be able 
to conciliate whatever party should gain the 
upper ys? and the natural consequence 


was, that their party became further weak- 
ened by mutual distrust. The youth of the 
king seems to have made people less sus-. 
picious of the profound dissimulation with 
which he was acting. He was at this time 
holding his court at Falkland, where the 
English ambassador was received on repeated 
occasions with the utmost cordiality; and 
he went away assured of James’s attachment 
to England and of his resolution to be 
guided by Elizabeth’s councils. The Eng- 
lish princess had chosen this moment for 
another attempt to renew the negociation 
for the liberation of queen Mary, on which 
subject Bowes held a secret conference with 
the Scottish king at Falkland in the latter 
part of June, which only tended to show 
more than ever James’s selfishness and his 
disregard for his mother’s interests. Bowes 
gave an account of this interview in a long 
despatch to Walsingham, written on the 
29th of June. James flatly refused his con- 
sent to the plan of association, “ to which, 
he saith, he never agreed in form and sub- 
stance as it was drawn and tendered to him; 
affirming that upon the view of the draft 
thereof sent to Lennox, and to be presented 
to him, it was found to carry matters very 
unreasonable and clean differing from his 
meaning and from her own pretence and 
desire uttered to him. Whereupon it was 
for these causes rejected, and returned to 
be reformed and reduced to their place and 
true meaning, which never reached anything 
that might impeach or destroy the force or 
validity of things done by him, his state, or 
parliament, since the beginning of his reign ; 
or yet to draw him to yield to such actions 
as now she chargeth him by his covenant 
and promise expressed in the association, 
like as by sundry treaties passed betwixt 
him and her, and by other evident means; 
yet peradventure, by her own letters, to be 
produced in case of necessity, he can make 
manifest, and by the which he thinketh 
easily and with honour to answer and avoid 
the setting to of his hand to the draft, which 
always he avoweth was never yet perfected. 
In this part he was very warm, resolving to 
shake off the burthen that hitherto had lain 
on his back, and to cast it to such as had 
dealt indirectly thereon; who, upon the 
further progress of this matter, are like to 
see their hidden errors to be disclo8ed. And 
he concludeth not to allow the association 
in form as his mother pretendeth.” 

James seemed, indeed, to have no real 
desire to effect his mother’s liberation on 
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any terms, and his council and people in 
general appear to have been decidedly op- 
posed to it. “It was said,” Bowes con- 
tinues, “that during all the time of her 
restraint she hath found such friends in 
this realm as have been a strong party 
against them, on the other sort loving re- 
ligion and the amity with her majesty, and 
that in this time prevailed both to draw the 
king and this state into dangerous course, 
and also to remove the chief instruments, 
notwithstanding their devices. And albeit 
Lennox, the chief of this party, be cut off, 
yet the rest cease not to strive to recover 
their former possession ; and they have such 
interest in the king, such intelligence and 
favour with foreign princes, willing to aid 
them, and thereby to alter this state to 
their courses, and such force of their own in 
this realm, as hardly can they be brought 
under or kept from the mark that they 
have long aimed at; wherein, if they shall 
receive any comfort or be encouraged by 
the sight of her majesty’s favour to be 
shown either to the queen or them, or for 
her liberty, they shall doubtless win such 
courage thereby as shall hazard the suppres- 
sion of the well-affected, and bring all things 
here to their government. And how they 
shall then carry themselves towards her 
majesty and her surety, it may be known by 
the experience of later times and actions of 


that party. The good manner of her keep- 


ing in safety hath been some bridle and stay 
to her favourites, either to manifest their 
favour towards her, or yet to attempt the 
execution of their devised plots. And the 
continuance of the same hath in sundry of 
quality abated the expectation of her sudden 
return and greatness, causing many thereby 
to seek second ways for their most benefit, 
and encouraging others to go forwards in 
these good actions; so her liberty granted 
will stir her friends to contend to declare 
their best services, and to hasten to any 
enterprise promising her advancement and 
their own profits. It shall feed many with 
hope of her prosperity, with possibility of 
such power as may promote her friends and 
work revenge on her enemies, and such as 
have offended her without reconciliation ; 
wherein her friends will greedily hunt for 
their prey, and the other will fawn upon 
them to avoid the revenge. And hereby 
many may be drawn from good actions, that 
shall be left destitute of supporters. It is 
said to be seen here that the king’s favour 
to her friends giveth them this strength to 


encumber the state, and to press to rule 
above others; from which they are kept 
back partly by the king, that will not now 
cast himself wholly into their hands, and 
partly by the good noblemen that still stand 
in their way. But her liberty, getting power 
to play upon the gentle nature of the king, 
ready to be ruled after her affection, will 
easily remove these impediments, and lay 
the ball at the feet of her friends, to be cast 
as she shall direct. Many here, having 
experience of her natural, as they term it, 
say that she hath a deeper meaning to 
obtain her desires than sound care to per- 
form the accords; wherein they think no 
condition or limitation can be a sufficient 
obligation against the testimonies of her 
former life and actions—and behaviour 
hitherto passed. And therein they con- 
cluded that her liberty wil!, in the condition 
of this time, both increase and encourage 
her party here, and also give the greater 
power to herself and them to put in practice 
their devices.” 

This interview took place on the 24th of 
June, and Bowes immediately returned 
from the court at Falkland to Edinburgh, 
in total ignorance of the plot which was at 
that moment on the point of being carried 
into execution. It is evident that James 
had been long brooding over the means of 
liberating himself from the restraint under 
which he was held by the Ruthven lords; 
but he seems to have been suspicious, also, 
of the lords of the other party, and to have 
wished as far as possible to manage the 
enterprise for himself. Singularly enough, 
the first person to whom we know that the 
young king opened his mind on this sub- 
ject, was the master of Glammis, one of the 
Ruthven conspirators, and the one who had 
given him such deep offence on that occa- 
sion. Fowler, one of Walsingham’s corre- 
spondents in Scotland, sent that minister 
secret information of a conversation between 
the king and the master of Glammis, which 
oceurred in the month just mentioned. 
James entered upon the subject by stating 
the object of the progress he was just about 
to undertake. “I intend,” said he, “to go 
in progress; and first to Falkland, and 
thereafter to Glammis. What think you, 
master? ShallI be welcome?” The mas- 
ter, taken rather by surprise, replied that 
the welcome should be better than the 
entertainment, inasmuch as his ability was 
then less than it had been five years before, 
alluding to the loss he had sustained by a 
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fine of twenty thousand pounds, “ which he 
paid, by the duke of Lennox’s means, for 
the killing of the earl of Crawford’s man,’ 
The king answered, ‘‘ Master, are you not 
yet contented and sufficiently revenged? 
If you had not turned that night to Ruth- 
ven, these things, which were then devised, 
would never have taken effect. Well, mas- 
ter, I will forgive you; and if you will con- 
form yourself to my request, your losses 
shall be faithfully repaired you hereafter.” 
“Sir,” said Glammis, “what is your will? 
Command me in anything; your majesty 
shall be obeyed, yea, were it in the killing 
of the best that are about your majesty.” 
The king then said, “ Master, I mean not 
so; but because I think it stands not with 
my honour to be guided by other men’s 
will, I would things were changed, which 
you only may perform, if you follow my 
device. None mistrusteth you, and there- 
fore I will come to the Glammis, where you 
may have such power for that effect, that I 
will remain your prisoner, so that you debar 
these from me who have me at their de- 
votion.” The master of Glammis, we are 
told, gave his consent to this proposal; but 
nothing further seems to have been done 
in it. Perhaps, after all, it was a mere wile 
of the king’s to blind the eyes of the lords 
who held him in their power to the real plot 
in agitation for his escape from them, 

On the afternoon of Thursday, the 27th 
of June, James was riding in his park at 
Falkland, when he received a letter from 
the earl of March, who was at St. Andrew’s, 


and who informed him that every thing was _ 
‘commands to show themselves at court. 
/Thus, by another bloodless revolution, the 


readythere for hisreception. The king made 
immediate preparations for his departure 
from Falkland; and, taking horse in com- 
pany with the earl of Mar, colonel Stuart, 


,and a few others who then formed his 
court, the same evening he was safely 
ilodged in the castle of St. Andrew’s, the 


gates of which were guarded by colonel 
Stuart, against the approach of any but the 
king’s friends. The king was soon joined 
by the earls of Crawfurd, Huntley, Argyle, 
and Marshal; and it was understood that 
Arran himself wouid immediately repair to 
court. Angus, Gowrie, and the master of 
Glammis, were all absent on their private 
affairs; and Mar seems to have been taken 
by surprise. But when he recovered from 
it, and saw the peril into which he and his 
friends had fallen, he dispatched messengers 
in haste to Gowrie and Angus, informing 
them ef what had occurred, and urging 
them to hurry to court with all speed 
possible. Gowrie obeyed; but, instead of 
making any attempt to recover the ground 
which’was lost, he tried to secure his own 
safety by making his peace with the lords 
who were now in the ascendant. Angus 
was prepared to act with more energy; he 


-sent a hasty message to the earl of Bothwell, 


who raised his men and joined him, and 
the two earls with their forces marched 
towards St. Andrew’s. But when they were 
within six miles of that city, they were 
met by a herald, who enjoined them, in 
the king’s name, to dismiss their men, 
and approach the court only with their 
usual retinues, They both yielded obe- 
dience to the king’s orders, who received 
them at St. Andrew’s, and then directed 
them to repair to their own houses and 
remain quiet there, until they received his 


party of Lennox and France was again 


restored to power. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IMMEDIATE RESULTS OF THE KING’S LIBERATION ; EMBASSY OF SIR FRANCIS WALSINGHAM; AN 
UNSUCCESSFUL CONSPIRACY ; ARREST AND EXECUTION OF THE EARL OF GOWRIE. 


Ar first it was believed that the king in- 
_ tended to pursue a moderate course, and 
that he would show no outward resentment 


pelled. One of James’s first acts was to 
publish a proclamation, declaring the raid 
of Ruthven to have been an act of high 


towards the lords from whose influence he | treason, and threatening to proceed vigor- 


had escaped ; but these hopes were soon dis- 
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in it. This and other proceedings of the 
court caused a general alarm, and the 
English ambassador, Bowes, hurried to St. 
Andrew's to ascertain the real state of things 
at court. He found, as he tells us, read 
access to the king; “ and thereon I ente 

to let the king understand how greatly the 
sight and hearing of thes¢ novelties stirred 
his ‘subjects, that were all afraid of the 
sequel thereof; secondly, how strange the 
| | same should be to her majesty, that had no 
| | foreknowledge given of the matter; seeing 
that long before this I had both shown to 
him that her majesty never sought to bind 
him to any particular counsel, party, or per- 
son, contrary to his own affection ; and also 


the noblemen, councillors, or company then 
about him were offensive to him, or that he 
desired to have others with him for his bet- 
ter contentment, her majesty would agree 
and do good will that such should be re- 
moved and others received to him, such as 
might with honour and profit best please 
him, to declare that he was not detained, 
nor anything done against his will, and that 
he had then plainly signified to me that he 
liked well the company and course wherein 
he was then, promising that he would not 
alter the same without her majesty’s privity 
and advice; for the credit whereof I had so 
far affirmed and engaged myself to her ma- 
jesty, as upon the sight of this change I 
ought to seek her majesty’s pardon for my 
default herein. And, thirdly, that above 
twenty days past it had been bruited (ru- 
moured) in divers places, that not only the 
same effects that are now seen. put in prac- 
tice at this time should be attempted, but 
also that other matter should be enterprised 
and followed thereon, as should in time do 
| | great prejudice to the common causes of 
| religion, the amity with her majesty, and 
quietness of both the realms; so as it was 
generally feared that this action in hand 


_ | | was the beginning of the execution of that 


| dangerous practice, and that the first act in 
| the play being done, the second must soon 
|| begin. To this the king answered, that 
to St. Andrew’s, where he had ap- 
|| pointed the convention of his council for the 
|| deliberation of the resolutions to be made 
|| upon her majesty’s answers delivered to 
| | the ambassadors, and minding to have pro- 
_| | cured the approbation of the same, he was 
| | advertised that the earls of Angus and 
| Arran, and some other noblemen, had 

| gathered their forces and appointed to come 


offered that if any of the lords, or any of 


to this town, with many other such rumours, 
as threatened great concourse of the no- 
bility and people to be both assembled here, 
and also with such passioned minds as it 
was doubted that some sudden trouble might 
fall thereon. Whereupon he was advised 
by his council then present to enter then 
into this castle for his safety, and to remain 
there until he might understand the truth 
in all these bruits, and give such order for 
the redress of any disordered action or per- 
son, as should be found convenient; and 
having long desired to draw the nobility 
unto unity and concord, and to be known 
to be (as he termed it) an universal king, 
indifferent to them all, and not led by nor 


addicted to any three earls or other number | 


of persons; therefore his meaning was only 
to seek the accomplishment of his desire in 
these two points remembered, without any 
intention to alter or innovate anything con- 
trary to his promise made to her majesty, 
which he protesteth shall be inviolably kept, 
or to withdraw his good countenance, or 
shake from him any of the noblemen or 
others lately serving about him, or to call 
others to him, otherwise than shall be for 
the advancement of his said intention, nei- 
ther doth he purpose to prejudice any of 


them in any manner, or to do anything that | 


may yield any just cause of misliking to her 
majesty or offence to his good subjects ; con- 
cluding that in this action no alteration shall 
be found in his course, otherwise than that 
it may be made manifest that he will show 
himself indifferent to all his nobility, coun- 
cillors, and others, that thereby he may be 
the better able to knit them together in love 


and concord for his service and common: 


quietness, and to perform all things pro- 
mised to her majesty. Herein he often- 
times promised very solemn protestations. 
After I had let him see as well the danger 
following the evil offices done by the untrue 
suggestions against the noblemen, that nei- 
ther gathered any forces nor prepared to re- 
sort to him any otherwise than he himself 
directed, as also the subtlety of the intention 
of the informers, and that this manner of 
proceeding promises not the surest success 
of his said desires, wherein he had sundry 
and long arguments, I persuaded him to 


call to memory her majesty’s late advice |. 


given him to beware of violent courses, and 
at this time to use the most peaceablé 
means; praying him not to suffer any of 
his nobility to depart hastily from him, but 
rather to entertain them “ little time 
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together, giving them equally presence to 
his council and person, after such wonted 
manner as they might think themselves to 
be continued in his good grace and fayour, 
and the people may see such familiarity and 
agreement amongst them as might quench 
the flame raised by these rumours, and 
settle all things in quietness. Moreover I 
prayed that by his majesty’s own letter 
might be signified to her majesty the man- 
ner, intention, and cause of these doings, 
and to forbear to dissent from anything in 
his former course, promised to her majesty 
to be continued, before he did first acquaint 
her majesty with his purpose in the same, 
and had return of her advice and good liking 
therein. ‘To all which he readily agreed ; 
saving that he said that his council now 
convened must needs proceed in the affairs 


'at present, and could not be long kept to- 


gether, and that such as had any especial 
particulars should in convenient time and 


| best manner depart, and afterwards return 


to him again at their own pleasure; in 
which resolution I then left him.” 

The news of this revolution was received 
in France with the utmost joy, and it was 
openly asserted that the English interest in 
Scotland was entirely overthrown. Elizabeth, 
on the other hand, looked on these pro- 
ceedings with great alarm, and, knowing 
that France had been active in them, she 
ordered her forces on the border and on the 
eastern coasts of England to be vigilant lest 
foreign troops should be carried into Scot- 
land, to the assistance of the faction which 
was now in power. She had resolved now 
to give the king of Scots a pension, as next 
heir to her throne; but James and his new 
friends, relying on their promoters in France, 
held their heads higher than before, and 
spoke contemptuously of the smallness of 
the sum (ten thousand crowns) which the 
queen of England had allotted to him. 
On the 9th of July, Bowes gave an account 
of his conversation with the Scottish king 
on this subject. James, he tells us, “ did 
declare to me that albeit his council, de- 
liberating upon the only point of the quality 


of this pension, did think the portion to be 


esteemed so small as it might not with 
honour be publicly received by him, with 
the advices and consents of them as coun- 
cillors; who, in open council and actions, 
ought to have chief regard to the conditions 
of honour, leaving, thereby, the matter to 
his own choice and private dealing with her 
majesty; yet he found her majesty’s kind 
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offer to be accompanied with. such signs of 
her loving affection towards him (chiefly 
in that he should be no less dear to her 
than she had been to her father, that gave 
the like proportion to her majesty,) as 
thereon he resolved to accept this, or any 
less sum, in as good part as if it had been a 
matter of most high value; agreeing that as 
and when his need should press him, so he 
will then call on her majesty for it; and in 
the meantime he acknowledged himself 
bound in most strict obligation to her ma- 
jesty for her highness’s bounty and continual 
goodness to him. I found by him that both 
his present need was great for payment of 
his debts, and chiefly for the earl of Gowrie, 
furniture of his house, storing of his grounds, 
and such like requisite uses; and also that 
the speedy delivery of her majesty’s said gift 
should double the thanks, and come in best 
season to him. And I felt that, seeing he 
had refused and would refuse much and 
far greater profit tendered by others, and 
that the necessity of his estate being made 
truly known to her majesty, would move 
her to greater liberality, and to be given in 
most acceptable time, therefore he trusteth 
verily that her majesty will vouchsafe to 
increase well her gratuity to be granted to 
him, and favourably to tender the hard 
condition of his estate, overcharged and rent 
in pieces with the burden of civil distraction, 
and wasting of his commodities with evil 
husbanding of his revenues during the long 
time of his minority, wherein most things 
appertaining to him, and wherein his profits 
should have arisen, have rather been sub- 
ject to spoil than preserved for his use ; 
which considerations he hath left to me to 
be commended to her majesty, always 
hoping that her majesty will, with especial 
favour and accustomed love, tender the same; 
in which hope I have left him, and likewise 
leave these to her majesty’s gracious ac- 
ceptance.” Notwithstanding James’s eager- 
ness for the queen’s “ bounty,” his council- 
lors still spoke disparagingly of it, and, in a 
subsequent conversation with colonel Stuart, 
the latter spoke of it to Bowes in a tone that 
was new to the English ambassador. “In 
my late conference with colonel Stuart in 
the field,’ Bowes writes on the 138th of 
July, “he showed me plainly that the lords 
and council, with the king, did esteem the 
portion granted by her majesty to the king 
to be so small, as they thought he might not. 
with honour receive it; offering that, rather, 


than he should take such a trifle, they) 
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would, of their own charges, provide double 
as much for him. He said, further, that this 
sum granted was looked to havebeen sent and 
presented to the king before this time, and 
if the same should be now tendered, he 
thought the king should be advised to refuse 
it. Therefore he persuaded much that her 
majesty would have due regard herein; and 
he concluded with his accustomed protesta- 
tions to continue faithful in his course 
professed. But hearing it spoken before 
that the king might no longer be enter- 
tained with shadows and sentences, and 


| finding this humour and opinion reigning in 


them, I can see no other intention in them 
than either to draw her majesty to increase 
the said portion, or otherwise that the same 
may be left for a pick to such as purpose to 
fish for a quarrel against her majesty.” 

In the midst of these proceedings, the 
ministers of the kirk were not inactive, and 
they gave great offence to the king by the 
freedom of their public remarks on the cha- 
racter of the deceased duke of Lennox; in 
consequence of which James, immediately 
after his flight to St. Andrew’s, issued a pro- 
clamation, declaring the holiness of Lennox’s 
death, in the true christian faith, and forbid- 
ding, under severe penalties, any one pretend- 
ing to be ignorant of this fact or casting 
any suspicions on its truth. Lawson, who had 
been particularly distinguished by the seve- 
rity of his remarks on this occasion, was 
summoned to appear at the court at Dun- 
fermline; and, accompanied with some of 
his cierical colleagues, he was ushered into 
the presence chamber. The interview, as 
described by an old recorder of these events, 
appears to have been singularly droll. When 
the preachers rose and made their obeisance 
on the king’s entry into the presence cham- 


ber, he took no notice of them ; but, passing 


by the throne which it was expected he 
would have occupied, seated himself con- 
temptuously on a coffer which stood near, 
and eyed them askance and sullenly for a 
quarter of an hour, during which no one 
uttered a word. He then rose on his legs, 
looked at them frowningly, and walked out 
of the room. He had no sooner reached 
his cabinet, however, than he suddenly 
ordered the ministers to be brought in to 
him. Pont then stood forth and said that 
they were come to warn his majesty against 
alterations ; to which the king replied that 
he knew of no alteration except that which 
had cecurred twelve months before at Ruth- 
ven, when they had not been so ready with 
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their warnings. Pont, in reply, reminded 
him of their admonitions at Perth, and 
another minister, Mr. David Ferguson, 
made an allusion to their discourses from 
the pulpit, which made James bite his lips 
with anger. Ferguson thereupon tried to 
avert the storm by some touches of wit, 
that were certainly not of the most respect- 
ful description. He said that as Ferguson, 
or the son of Fergus (the first Scottish king), 
he had waived his own right to the throne 
in favour of James, whom he found to be an 
honest man and in possession; and he 
therefore, before any body else, had a claim 
to be heard. The king seems to have been 
a little mollified by this “ merry speech”’— 
“Weil,” said he, “no other king in Europe 
would have borne so much at your hands as 
I have.” Pont replied that James was not 
like other European kings, who were mur- 
derers of God’s saints—“ but you have had 
another sort of up-bringing ; beware, there- 
fore, whom you choose to be about you, 
for you are now in deeper danger than 
you were when you were in your cradle.” 
James, in reply, made use of an unlucky 
word, declaring that he was a “catholic” 
king, and was at liberty to choose his own 
counsellors. But Ferguson, very adroitly, 
turned off at the same time both the king’s 
wrath and the anger of the preachers, by a 
piece of flattery ofthat description which was 
peculiarly acceptable to James, who had 
lately translated the hundred-and-first psalm 
into English verse. ‘Yes, brethren,” said 
he, turning to his colleagues, “his majesty 
is a catholic, or, as that word means, a 
universal king, and he may choose his coin- 
pany as king David did in the hundred-and- 
first psalm ;” and he went on to praise the 
king’s versification. ‘The conversation now 
assumed a more friendly tone, though the 
ministers left him with a solemn denuncia- 
tion of the men who now ruled his councils. 
As they departed, James laid his hand 
familiarly on each, and colonel Stuart made 
them a drink. 

Although the earl of Arran had not yet 
been received at court, it was generally 
understood that he had a hand in all that 
was going on, and every day some new step 
was made towards his restoration to favour, 
While the king was covering his designs 
with his usual professions of amity and 
appeals to Elizabeth for advice, he was 
gradually removing from about his person 
those who were favourable to the Ruthven 
lords, and preparing to wreak his resent- 
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ment on those from whose power he had 
just withdrawn himself. These beginnings, 


| and the rumours of French and popish 


influence, alarmed the presbyterian preach- 
ers, who determined to visit the king with 
new expostulations. Bowes wrote from 
Edinburgh, on the 16th of July—* At the 
assembly of the presbytery in this town this 
day, they have resolved to send four discreet 
persons to the king, to inform him privately 
(according to his desire and order used in 
the like causes) what great suspicions and 
rumours are among the people ; that seeing 
the best affected removed from his presence, 
and others suspected to be drawn about him, 
do therefore look for troublesome effects to 
grow by this late alteration; secondly, that 
by untrue surniises of sudden violence to be 
intended against him by some of his nobility, 
that are faithful and obedient subjects, his 
mind is oftentimes put in fear without cause, 
and drawn thereby into many inconveni- 
ences; thirdly, that sundry of his noble- 
men do presently live in great fear of un- 
lawful hurt to be done unto them; and 
lastly, that no such consideration is had for 
the surety of the amity betwixt these two 
crowns as are convenient. These commis- 
sioners intend to sue earnestly to the king 
to stay the violence of this present course, 
and I shall labour likewise with him for the 
same ; but I see such resolution set down to 
the contrary, as I am in little hope to pre- 
vail.’ In another letter, written on the 
same day, Bowes gives the following charac- 
teristic account of the designs of the people 
now about the king. “I have found,’ he 
says, “many ready to shrink upon the sight 
and passions of the lords now in court, both 
pressing to remove all that may be impedi- 
ments to the progress of their purpose, and 
also seeking afterwards to execute their 
revenge with the uttermost extremities 
against the principals of the other parties. 
In some others I have seen a far contrary 
mind; thinking that the loss of time was 
the loss of their safety, and yet their haste 
to redress matters over-hastily threatened 
the overthrow of themselves. At length I 
have so far prevailed with these and the 
rest, as they are well contented and agree 
to stand fast to their good cause, and to 
attend (wait) what shall further proceed in 
court, to the intent all things may be han- 
dled in most peaceable manner (as best 
appertaineth in matters betwixt the sove- 
reign and the subject), and that all their 
actions ba be laid and begun npon a sure 


foundation ; always holding this resolution, 
that they shall not abandon the good and 
the common causes. Against this, sundry 
of the lords have concluded that if in the 
entry of their action they shall once let slip 
the occasion of their advantage offered, then 
they shall little prosper afterwards in their 
course; and therefore they have been right 
earnest to remove all impediments in their 
way, complaining that whatsoever they build 
in a day, the king’s servants and instruments 
for England do destroy in an hour: fer 
which cause, and for the benefit of them- 
selves and their friends, they have earnest] 
travailed with the king to put away the 
suspected ; and that all their councils may 
be kept close, they have been curious to put 
out the clerks, and to admit no persons to 
be present at the debate of their secrets, 
other than such a chosen number as- was 
thought convenient. They espy well enough 
that their contrary parties (thei opponents) 
be not yet so broken as they may hitherto 
safely put in practice any violence against 
the principal persons thereof, or hastily 
enter into any innovation of the state, or 
shake off the amity with her majesty, who 
at this present hath power to cast the 
balance. The right and _ consideration 
whereof hath chiefly stayed at this time 
the execution of their intentions for the 
changes in the court and other enterprises 
abroad, and moved them to make choice of 
a fit person to be employed and sent to her 
majesty from the king, and thereon to com- 
pass such things as they desire, or at least to 
win time.” 

All these suspicions were not without 
ground ; and, in spite of the king’s declara- 
tions and promises, it was evident that 
measures of vengeance were in contempla- 
tion. The men who were in power wished 
to secure themselves by destroying their 
opponents, and James himself was not un- 
willing to join in any measure to indulge 
his resentment against men who were the 
object of hatred long concealed. The ob- 
jects of this resentment were not blind to 
their position ; and, at the end of July, the 
earl of Gowrie so far stooped to circum- 
stances as to acknowledge that the raid of 
Ruthven was an offence against the royal 
person, and to accept a formal remission of 
it. This proceeding increased the general 
alarm, and made people look forwards to 
some immediate prosecutions. An attempt 
was made to induce the earl of Mar to make 
a submission similar to that of the earl of 


| | be found most expedient.” 
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Gowrie, but in vain. At the beginning of 
August, Douglas of Lochleven was com- 
mitted to ward, and the master of Glammis, 
threatened with a similar fate, obtained 
permission to travel abroad. About the 
same time, a new proclamation appeared 


_in condemnation of the action at Ruthven, 


and on the same day the earl of Arran 
returned to court, which was then held 
at Falkland. The effect of these proceed- 
ings is forcibly described by Bowes, in 
a despatch of the 8th of August. “ The 
proclamation published in Edinburgh on 
Monday last,” he says, “ and the coming of 
Arran to the king the same day at Falkland, 
with other like effects seen and increasing 
these suspicions, have entered so very deeply 
into the conceits of yery many, as they are 
persuaded to think that in short time and 
upon apt opportunity some hard course 
shall be taken and put in practice against 
Angus, Mar, and all such as have either 
enterprised the act of Ruthven, or yet sub- 
scribed the general bond for that cause; 
seeing the king, by the said proclamation 
and his open deeds, hath thus publicly con- 
demned that action and all things succced- 
ing thereon contrary his former declarations, 
and the act of the convention of the states 
standing still in force, notwithstanding the 
proclamation aforesaid, The sight of these 
things worketh so mightily with many, as it 
is now holden full of peril to give credit to 
fair words after the experience of such evi- 
dent effects, plainly declaring, as they think, 
extreme inconveniences hastily to come to 
the king, the state, and the persons of good 
men; looking for nothing more than that 
a right dangerous fire shall be suddenly 


kindled, except immediate remedy shal] be 


immediately applied; wherein many wise 
and well affected wish that it may please 
her majesty speedily to employ and send 
hither some persons. of honour and well 
qualified to prevent the evils in all the com- 
mon causes, and provide safely for good 
men by such means and assurance as shall 

Arran had now entirely regained his 
former favour, and from this moment he 
was the chief director of the government. 
Rumours were first circulated of treasonable 
designs meditated by the Ruthven lords, 
and of preparations for insurrection, and 
these rumours were subsequently seized 
eg as pretences for hostile measures. 

ar was summoned to present himself at 
court on the 15th of August, and he was 


given to understand that he would be ex- 
pected then to make a full submission, and 
confess his criminality in the successful 
treason at Ruthven. “The king,” says 
Bowes on the 12th, “ continueth ve 

earnest to constrain sundry to take their 
remission, and make repentance, and some 
few haye in slender sort obeyed; but the 
ministry and chiefer sort of the barons are 
generally determined to stand to that ac- 
tion, which the king himself hath approved, 
and the convention of the three estates 
have declared to be done for the king’s 
good service; wherein John Durie, after 
the publication of the proclamation, in- 
veighed against such as presently be in 
court, and in this course seék the prejudice 
of the evangile, and the furtherance of the 
association betwixt the king and his mother ; 
approving the act at Ruthven so far as now 
it is too late to be called back, and wherein 
the rest are like to join with him; like as 
by their doing upon their appearance before 
this convention will be further seen.” 
Elizabeth wrote a letter to the king, in her 
own hand, expostulating on the violent 
course he was pursuing, and representing 
especially the injustice and danger of forcing 
men whom he had before declared innocent 
to confess themselves guilty and receive 
pardon. This letter was presented by 
Bowes, but James only returned fair words, 
and went on as before. On the 17th of 
August, Bowes wrote to sir Francis Wal- 
singham as follows :—‘ By mine other two 
letters inclosed, you will understand how 
violently this course runneth, and what 
small regard is given to any advice or other 
coming from her majesty, who, at your 
coming hither, you will perceive is not so 
well esteemed of in this court and time as 
lately she was, and as her bounty, large 
benefits, and power to do the king good, do 
justly and very greatly deserve. I pray 
God give you might to work some miracle 
and wonder to alter and assuage this rage, 
that undoubtedly passeth mine ability and 
remedy; neither can I of myself, or by the 
help of any others that hitherto I can meet 
withall, find out any mean that safely may 
promise surety of any good recovery and 
continuance in sound estate.” Elizabeth 
had been much offended and embarrassed 
by the sudden escape of the king from the 
Ruthven lords to those in the French in- 
terest, and she had determined at once to 
send one of her ablest diplomatists to the 
spot; as the affair looked graver and graver, 
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she hesitated in the choice of her agent, 
' until at last she fixed upon her secretary of 
state, sir Francis Walsingham, who was now 
_ preparing for his journey. In a despatch 
| of the 20th of August, Bowes told him that 

he would, on his arrival, “no doubt receive 

good language, as they term it ;” but he adds, 
| “TI wish you chiefly to bring with you reso- 

lution how far to credit the same, and what 
| surety you will look for the performance ; 
for upon these fair speeches I stoop not 
over fast to take hold thereon, but keeping 
them in good terms, do reserve the matter 
to your handling and coming.” 

“Upon several conferences with the 
king,” Bowes goes on to say, “ and of occa- 
sion offered to speak of his stay in this 
course until the coming of such as her ma- 
jesty will send, he seemeth very unwilling 
to make any stay; alleging that the same 
shall be dangerous to his person and estate, 
and he holdeth it strange that her majesty 
would move him as well therein as also in 
sundry other effects prejudicial to him and 
the noblemen about him, especially in the 
reduction of Morton’s forfeiture, that should 
be a dishonour to him, and a discredit to all 
-the nobility of that assise. And at this 
time he hath plainly declared himself to 
have been detained a long time against his 
will, and therein to have done many things 
that pleased him not; adding, that if her 
majesty had been so dealt withal by her 
subjects, that she would not stay at the 
request of any prince; and he said that he 
would set forth a book in print subscribed 
with his hands, justifying that he was thus 
detained.” It was not concealed that the 
object of the convention of the nobility now 
meeting at St. Andrew’s, was to complete 
the work which the king had begun, and 
Mar, Angus, and their friends, looked to it 
with no little apprehension. The king found 
his chief obstacle in the ministers of the 
kirk, who refused their approval to the pro- 
clamation against the raid of Ruthven. 
“On Tuesday and Wednesday last,” Bowes 
writes on the 22nd of August, “the king 
and this convention have been chiefly occu- 
pied with the hearing and debate of the 
matters with the eight ministers appointed 
to appear here before the king, as before is 
signified. These ministers are much pressed 
to allow of the late proclamation and to 
condemn the act at Ruthven, but hitherto 
they cannot be brought to satisfy the appe- 
tites of the king and those lords in that 
behalf. For they say that the king and 
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convention of the states have declared the 


act of Ruthven to have been done for the | 


king’s good service, and they have seen the 
religion, the king, and common weal to 
have been delivered thereby from great and 
evident perils; whereupon, by the warrant 


of the same, they have, with the rest of the | 


whole church in Scotland in general assem- 
bly, approved that act at Ruthven; and 


therefore they, a few particular persons, | 


cannot disprove it against the decrees of the 
said act of the king, the convention, and 
general assembly aforesaid. They are now 
appointed to put in their resolute answer ; 
wherein they are in conference this day to 
frame such as shall be found convenient for 
themselves particularly ; intending for the 
present to leave the full answer to the fur- 
ther resolution of the general assembly of 
the church. It is meant that they shall not 
be greatly urged in this matter, so that they 
would be silent and forbear to deal against 
the proclamation.” 

The king’s behaviour towards the Ruth- 
ven lords was, like his other actions, marked 
by great dissimulation, and they were kept 
in total suspense with regard to the degree 
of vengeance which was to fall upon them. 
“The earl of Mar,” says Bowes, in a letter 
just quoted (August 22nd), “came yester- 
night hither, and this day he hath been with 
the king in the company of Argyle. The 
king hath received him favourably at the 
motion of Argyle, yet he is advised by the 
king to depart with Argyle to-morrow, and 
so pass into Argyle, tarrying there this 
month to hunt with the earl there. No 
word is spoken of any ward; so as Mar is 
well pleased to obey the king’s motion and 
desire in that part. The king besides per- 


suaded him to take licence to travel into | 


other realms for some time, but Mar ex- 
cused himself to be both unfit and also un- 
able so to do, and thereby passed the matter 
over. Albeit the king spake nothing of the 
remission, yet afterwards he dealt with Argyle 
to press Mar therein, wherein Argyle wished 
that the remission should be made and sent 
to him, and he would so travail with Mar 
as the king should be satisfied. The remis- 
sion was made up, signed by the king, and 
after brought to Mar by the clerk register ; 
but Mar hath willed the clerk register to 
keep it to himself if it will do him any good. 
The matter betwixt Mar and Arran is com- 
mitted to the mediation of four friends of 
either party, and thus Mar purposeth to 
pass his way to-morrow into Argyle with 
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the earl, in case he shall not receive further 
let (hindrance.) Gowrie is come hither, 
and is fully reconciled with Arran; and 
Alexander Ruthven, his brother, offered to 
be a mean to compound the griefs betwixt 
Arran and Mar, without any difficulty, and 
to Mar’s best contentment. Arran hath 
offered himself to me with many good 
words, wherein I look that he shall take 
occasion to proceed further therein.” 

In the same letter, Bowes describes the 
eagerness with which James’s lords were 
disputing the spoils of the defeated party, 
and the gifts which had fallen into the 
king’s hands by the death of the duke of 
Lennox ; who, as we have before seen, had 
received the abbey of Arbroath on the for- 
feiture of the Hamiltons. “For parting of 
the spoil and other particularities, some 
strife beginneth in court, and the king 
espieth well the humours of those men that 
most busily seek the same. It is said that 
Crawford would both have Arbroath to him- 
self, and the duke’s children should be 
recompensed with the abbacy of Paisley, 
now in the hands of Mar; and also take 
advantage in this time against the master 
of Glammis. In this the king is not well 
pleased. Glencairn would have Paisley afore- 
said, or the collectry, now in the possession 
of Cambuskenneth; but Down gapeth for 
the collectry, and will be crabbed if he 
shall miss it. Argyle would have Dunferm- 
line for his younger son, and he looketh to 
come the rather by it by the means of 
Arran; but Dunfermline creepeth under 
the wings of colonel Stuart, offering him 
the assistance of friends to stand with him. 
Many other suits are made for other rooms 
and offices, so far as it is both doubted who 
shall be preferred, and also what shall be 
further done in the alteration intended.” 

On the 24th of August, the last day of 
the convention, the ministers delivered in 
their final answer, which Bowes tells us, they 
“presented in writing, according to the 
order prescribed to them; and by the same 
they declared themselves to be no authors 
of sedition, but labourers for peace; and 
that they would not speak rashly nor un- 
adyisedly of the last proclamation published, 
or of any others hereafter to come forth, but 
to contain themselves within the bounds of 
their calling. And touching the approba- 
tion of the effects following the act of Ruth- 
ven, as also this late proclamation set forth 
by the king and this council, they stood to 
their answer put in to the king before, and 


ie 


certified in my former; praying that the 
same should not prejudice the resolution to 
be taken in these parts by the general 
assembly of the church, to whose judgment 
they referred the full answer to be made 
herein. And lastly, they prayed that the 
king would not credit reports made against 
them without trial; offering themselves 
ready there to answer all that could be 
objected against them. Sundry barons 
there joined with them; and it was suffi- 
ciently perceived that the chief barons and 
boroughs consented to their course ; where- 
upon the king did readily pass them over 
with all fair words and large promises.” 
There was, however, no want of intimations 
of hostility towards the kirk; and Arran, 
who was now in full power, was made the 
mouth-piece of the king’s designs. “ After 
this,’ Bowes continues, “Arran, by a long 
oration, declared that the king, lords, and 
council had oftentimes promised to have 
duly protected the church and the affairs 
thereof, nevertheless they negligently re- 
garded the same; and therefore he per- 
suaded the king and them all to take better 
care; promising that his hand, his sword, 
his heart, and all that he had, should defend 
and maintain them to the uttermost that he 
could; with all other protestations that 
could be offered. Upon the end of this 
exhortation, order is taken that conference 
shall be had for the policy of the church at 
Edinburgh, the 20th of October next ; and 
therewith the king promised that the par- 
liament should hold for that purpose at the 
day limited, since which time he called into 
his cabinet some of the ministers, protesting 
by solemn oaths before them to preserve 
religion and common quietness; adding, that 
notwithstanding the bruits (rumours) give 
out of him, that he had not touched the life 
of any person, nor changed the officers. 
And touching the change of the officers and 
his household servants, together with other 
like effects to have been executed at this 
last convention, it is seen that the knowledge 
of your (Walsingham’s) coming hither, and 
the persuasion and stout standing of the 
ministers, did chiefly stay the same. Be- 
sides the conference with the ministers, 
which chiefly hath occupied this convention 
at this time, the king and council resolved 
to publish another proclamation, declaring 
the king’s unnatural and treasonable sur- 
prise at Ruthven, with his constrained cap- 
tivity and detention by the conspirators 
thereof. In the same, mention is made of 
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the general bond made for the maintenance 
of that act; and matters following thereon ; 
and by it remission is given to all the sub- 
seribers of that bond, so that they behave 
themselves well hereafter. But the first 
draught thereof, which I have seen, is 


thought to be so sharp, especially fo Gowrie, 


as labour is made to qualify it; and therein 
it is either to be mitigated or otherwise 
wholly stayed.” 

Meanwhile, the lairds of Drumquhassel 
and Cleish, and Mr. John Colville, all active 
agents of the late government, had been 
committed to ward and subjected to search- 
ing examinations; and it was said that 
revelations had been extorted from them 
which compromised others in treasonable 
practices; . Thereupon the commendator of 
Dunfermline was arrested and committed 
to ward.. Mar was deprived of the com- 
mand of Stirling castle, and treated in 
other respects with more rigour, while his 
kinsmen, the abbots of Cambuskenneth and 
Paisley, were both committed to ward. 
Several other persons of distinction shared 
the same fate; while others, such as the 
young laird of Lochleven, avoided it by 
retiring into England. Angus was already 
banished to the other side of the Spey; and 
the open persecution of Arran’s opponents 
haying onee commenced, scareely a day now 
passed that did not witness some new case 
of proscription. 

Such was the state of things, when at last 
Walsingham arrived in Scotland as ambas- 
sador from queen Elizabeth. Walsingham 
entered Edinburgh on the Ist of September, 
but he met with so little cordiality of recep- 
tion, that nearly a week was allowed to pass 
before he was admitted to an audience. 
James coldly defended his proceedings 
against the Ruthven lords, and, in reply to 
the ambassador’s expostulations, he told 
him that he was an absolute king, and, 
as such, was able to manage his kingdom 
according to his own liking; adding, that 
the queen of England had no more claim to 
interfere in the selection of his council than 
he had to dictate in the choice of hers. 
Walsingham replied that, in consideration 
of the king’s youth, Elizabeth had gener- 
ously given him her counsel; that he did 
not come to supplicate for the Scottish alli- 
ance, which England could well do without, 
and might without hurt to herself leave him 
to his own courses; but that he came to 
expostulate on his unkindly behaviour, and 
to a redress of some outrages 


which had been committed by the Scot- 
tish borderers. James promised that in- 
quiry should be made into the causes of 
complaint against the borderers, and invited 
Walsingham to a private audience. But 
this audience never took place, in conse- 
quence as it is supposed, of the inttigues of 
the earl of Arran, who took no pains to 
conceal his hostility to the English ambas- 
sador. Walsingham left Scotland fully con- 
vinced that there was no present hope of 
turning the young Scottish king from the 
course upon which he had now entered, 
and that any further interference would 
only tend to raise enmity between the two 
crowns. He recommended, therefore, a 
bye-course, which consisted in making use 
of the two chiefs of the house of Hamilton, 
the lords John and Claude, who were then 
living in exile in England, as a set-off against 
Arran’s party, and a plot was actually laid 
for overthrowing the Scottish government. 
But it was defeated by Arran’s vigilance ; 
and Elizabeth, disgusted at the turn which 
things had taken, recalled Bowes, and de- 
termined to cease all further open inter- 
ference in Scottish affairs. 

Arran had now no obstacle to his am- 
bition. He engrossed the entire favour of 
the king, whom he persuaded to take up his 
residence in Stirling castle, of which he was 
made governor. His opponents were effec- 
tually driven from court, and to the alarm 
excited by the proceedings of their enemies 
at home was now added the mortification 
caused by Elizabeth’s coldness. A meeting 
of the estates—thé Scottish parliament— 
had been summoned for the 17th of De- 
cember; and it was determined then to 
complete the measure of condemnation of 
the enterprise of Ruthven. It was. said 
that, in effecting this object, Arran went 
beyond the directions of his royal master. 
He took aside the principal nobles and 
others who attended the parliament, as they 
arrived, and by artful representations gained 
them over to his purposes; and the con- 
sequence was that the estates passed an act, 
declaring the seizure of the king’s person at 
Ruthven to have been an act of high trea- 
son, and ordering the act of council approv- 
ing of it to be-erased from the council book. 
It also recommended a rigorous prosecution 
of all those concerned in it who had not 
already secured the king’s pardon. Nearly 
all the chiefs of the Ruthven faction became 
involved in this prosecution, for they had 
mostly either held aloof, or submitted but 
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imperfectly, and they were now driven to 


provide hastily for their safety. Angus re- 
mained in retirement in the north, while 
the earl of Mar, the master of Glammis, 
and the abbots or commendators of Dry- 
burgh and Cambuskenneth fled to Ireland, 
lord Boyd and the lairds of Lochleven and 
Easter Wemyss passed into France, and 
John Colville, who was an object of Arran’s 
especial animosity, took refuge in Berwick. 
Gowrie showed as yet sufficient submission 
to be allowed to remain at court. ; 
It was from the kirk that James and 
Arran experienced the greatest opposition. 
The ministers had been repeatedly called 
upon to join in the condemnation of the 
enterprise of the lords at Ruthven, but they 
sheltered themselves under the cautious 
declaration that, as individuals, they could 
only act in aceordance with the general 
assembly, which had passed an act approving 
of the enterprise at Ruthven, and they re- 
ferred the king to that body, alleging that 
it was not their province to interfere in 
political matters. In the pulpit, however, 
they were less prudent; and John Durie 
feli under serious displeasure for preaching 
in favour of the Ruthven lords. A still 
greater sensation was produced by the pro- 
ceedings against Andrew Melvil, the prin- 
cipal of the college of St. Andrew’s, and in 


| whom, as its virtual head, the Scottish kirk 


itself was understood to be aimed at. At a 
fast in the month of January, 1584, Melvil 
had preached a sermon in the church of 
St. Andrew’s, taking for his text the speech 
of Daniel to Belshazzar before he explained 
the handwriting on the wall. He asserted 
that it was the duty of preachers to apply 
examples of divine mercy and judgments 
from past ages to the princes of their own 
times; and taught that, as kings were all 
made by God, the preachers were God’s 
special instruments for conyeying to them 
his reproofs and admonitions, He coneluded 
his discourse with a prayer that it would 
please the Lord of his mercy never to suffer 
king James to forget the goodness of that 
God who had raised him to the throne while 
yet an infant, and his mother still alive, 
and in opposition to the greater part of the 
nobility, and who had preserved him hitherto 
since the weighty burden of government was 
laid upon his shoulders, Information of 
this sermon was immediately earried to the 
court, and Melvil was accused of having 
stated that the king had been unlawfully 
promoted to the crown, and that their 


Nebuchadnezzar, meaning Mary, had been 
twice seven years banished and would be 
restored again, The preacher was sum- 
moned to appear before the council, where 
he absolutely denied the offensive expres- 
sions ascribed to him, and brought forward 
the testimony of the university that he had 
neither said nor taught anything deserving 
of blame. 

The king and the favourite were resolved 
to terrify the kirk by the example of Melvil, 
and the council therefore decided that his 
explanation was not satisfactory, and that he 
should be put upon his trial,. Melvil there- 
upon demanded—first, that, according to 
custom, since his accusation related to ex- 
pressions used in preaching and prayer, his 
trial should be remitted to the ecclesiastical 
court; second, that he should be tried at 
St. Andrew’s, where the offence was repre- 
sented to have been committed ; third, that, 
if these first requests were not granted, he 
might enjoy the special privilege lately con- 
firmed by the king to the university of St. 
Andrew’s, of having his case submitted first 
to the rector and his assessors; fourth, that 
he should be allowed the benefit of the apos- 
tolic canon, that an accusation should not be 
received against an elder ; and, fifth, that he 
should be made acquainted with his accuser, 
who, if the charge proved to be false, should 
be proceeded against under the law against 
those who went about to alienate the king 
from his faithful subjects. Aware thai the 
informer really was William Stuart, a per- 
sonal enemy, he declared that he excepted 
against his evidence, as that of one who bore 
him deadly malice, and had frequently 
threatened him with bodily injury. The 
council, however, paid no attention to his 
protest, and on the following day (it was 
the beginning of February) he was again 
brought before the eouneil for examina- 
tion and trial, Commissioners now pre- 
sented themselyes on the part of the 
presbytery of St. Andyews to protest for 
the liberty of the ehureh; and others for 
the university to repledge Melvil to the 
court of the rector, They were, however, 
refused admittance, and the court was about 
to proceed, when Melvil gave in a protest 
declining its jurisdiction, and demanding 
that his cause should be remitted to the 
proper and legal judges. The king and 
Arran were violently enraged at this bold 
proceeding, and they employed both threats 
and persuasions to induce the preacher to 
withdraw his “ declinature,” but -in vain. 
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The king thereupon overruled his protest, 
William Stuart was brought forward as the 
accuser, and witnesses were adduced to sup- 
port the charge, but to so little purpose, 
that the accusation broke down for want of 
evidence. Arran, however, was not thus to 
be cheated of his vengeance, for a new 
charge was brought against Melvil of de- 
clining the judgment of the council, and 
behaving himself disrespectfully before the 
king, and he was condemned to be impri- 
soned in the castle of Edinburgh, and to be 
further punished in body and goods at the 
king’s pleasure. The place of imprisonment 
was subsequently changed to the castle of 
Blackness, a damp and unwholesome place ; 
but the preacher, aware of the personal 
danger he ran if once in the hands of his 
enemies, made his escape to Berwick. En- 
raged that Melvil should thus have slipped 
from their hands, the king and his favour- 
ite caused an act to be passed by which 
ministers accused of seditious preaching or 
teaching might in future be placed under 
arrest without the formality of a legal 
charge, and it was declared treason to hold 
any communication with those who had left 
the kingdom. 

The proceedings against Melvil had pro- 
duced the intended effect of intimidating 
the ecclesiastical body, and all opposition to 
the court was now so far curbed, that the 
country appeared to be in a state of perfect 
tranquillity. At this moment a young 
nobleman niade his appearance upon the 
scene, who was destined soon to act a very 
prominent part in this eventful drama. 


| This was the master of Gray, a person of 


prepossessing appearance and manners, and 
of great talent, but bold, intriguing, and 
treacherous. Soon after James’s escape 
from the power of the Ruthven lords, the 
master of Gray had been sent to France to 
bring to Scotland the young duke of Lennox; 
and on their arrival at Leith they were met 


: by the earls of Arran and Huntley, who 


conveyed them to the court at Kinneil. 
The king received the young duke with 
great affection, restored him to his estates 
and honours, and gave him in ward to the 
earl of Montrose. The young master of 
Gray remained at court, where he obtained 
the favour and confidence of Arran, and he 
became, in appearance, one of the most 
devoted of that nobleman’s followers. 

The flight of Melvil was soon followed by 
a succession of plots, the course of which 
has been — traced by Mr. Tytler, 


from the documents which have been pre- | 
served in the English state-paper office. As 
might be expected, the principal agents in 
these conspiracies were the banished noble- 
men, with John Colville, the brother of the | 
laird of Cleish, whose position at Berwick | 
was particularly convenient for carrying on 
a project which had the approbation and 
assistance of Bowes and Walsingham. Now, 
for the first time, the two banished chiefs of | 
the house of Hamilton, the lords John and | 
Claude, joined in the design, and they were | 
allowed to proceed to Berwick to be ready 
to cross the borde:. Gowrie, either as a 
cover to other designs, or because he saw 
that the peace he had obtained at court was 
a hollow and precarious one, had obtained 
the king’s licence to travel on the continent, 
and he remained at Dundee, under pretence 
of preparing for his voyage, but secretly 
communicating with the other conspirators, 
though it is said that he hesitated long 
before joining them. Some of those who 
had retired into Ireland, returned secretly 
to Scotland, and a meeting of the discon- 
tented nobles was held at Perth at the end 
of March; but some of their party, espe- 
cially the earls of Glencairn and Athol, on 
whom much of the success of the enterprise 
depended, proved traitors to their friends, and 
by their means, aware of all their move- 
ments, Arran was enabled to disconcert them. | 
The consequence was that their appeal to 
the people was without effect, and the de- 
sign failed before it was put into execution. 
Arran now attempted to detach Elizabeth 
from the cause of his opponents, by offers 
of friendship and alliance, which appears to 
have thrown some hesitation into her coun- 
sels, though she was not yet willing to 
desert the Ruthven lords, while their friends 
in Scotland were still ready to co-operate 
with them. But they now sought to make 
it a condition of any new attempt that the 
queen of England should give them a writ- 
ten assurance of her interest and support. 
This, of course, she was too prudent to do; 
and some further time was lost before this 
question was settled. Not many days, how- 
ever, had passed over since the failure at 
Perth, when the insurgent lords were abso- 
lutely in the field. Arran, however, had 
again received full intelligence of what was 
going on, and knowing the part acted by 
Gowric, he determined to wreak his ven- 
geance upon him. He dispatched colonel 
Stuart, with a strong body of troopers, to 
arrest him in the castle of Dundee, while 
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they surrounded before sunrise, expecting 
to have taken him by surprise. But Gowrie 
made a resolute defence of twelve hours 
before he surrendered; and in the mean- 
while his confederates, Mar, Angus, and 
the master of Glammis, with the few forces 
they had assembled, had marched boldly to 
Stirling, and obtained possession of the cas- 
tle. Arran, however, had prepared for this 
emergency also, and the king was soon on 
his way to Stirling at the head of an army 
of twelve thousand men. The insurgent 
lords were totally unable to resist such a 
force, and leaving a small garrison in the 
castle, they made their retreat through 
Tiviotdale into England. The castle of 
Stirling was summoned and surrendered, 
and four of the garrison, with their com- 
mander, a Douglas, were hanged. In their 
flight to England, the lords held a secret 
consultation by night with the earl of Both- 
well, one of their friends who had not yet 
openly joined with them, and who, to con- 
ceal his sympathy with them, next morning 
collected his followers, and pursued them 
hotly to the border. 

The failure of this plot was followed by 


| more arrests and prosecutions; and several 


more of the preachers and others fled to 
England; but the only one of the chiefs 
that had fallen into the king’s hands was 
the earlof Gowrie. It was determined that 
he should be sacrificed ; but, though there 
was no doubt of his complicity in the rebel- 
lion, no direct evidence of this could be 
procured. A snare was therefore laid for 
him by Arran, who, in company with sir 
Robert Melvil and one or two privy coun- 
cillors, visited him in prison. Arran told 
him that the king was highly incensed 
against him, and determined to be revenged; 


‘but he professed to be himself actuated by 


an anxious desire to serve him. Gowrie 
asserted his innocence of any design against 
the king, and implored his visitors to inter- 
cede in his favour. This they said would 
be useless; but they recommended him to 
write a general letter to the king, confessing 
his knowledge of a design against the king’s 

m, and promise to reveal the particu- 

if admitted to an audience. Gowrie 
said that this would be a perilous expedient. 


“T never,” he said, “entertained a thought 
against the king; but this is to frame my 
own act of accusation, and may involve me 
in utter ruin.” They assured him that it 
was his only chance of safety ; that his death 
was determined upon, unless he made a 
confession. Gowrie then requested some 
assurance of his safety, and Arran distinctly 
pledged his honour that his life should be 
in no danger, and that no advantage should 
be taken of his pretended confession. Thus 
assured, Gowrie wrote a letter in the terms 
they dictated to him, and it was sent to the 
king. 

Gowrie was now immediately brought to 
trial, but there was such a total want of 
evidence that the jury would have acquitted 
him, when the earl of Arran, who was one 
of them, produced the letter, and showed 
the prisoner’s own acknowledgment of his 
guilt. Gowrie confessed that it was his 
handwriting, but he earnestly protested 
against its being used as evidence, and de- 
scribed the manner in which it was wrung 
from him, declaring at the same time that 
it was a false confession, made under pro- 
mise of his life. But the lord advocate said 
that the lords who visited him in prison had 
no power to make such a promise, and they 
themselves denied it, whereupon the jury, 
was sent out to consider their verdict. As 
they departed, Gowrie made a last, but vain, 
appeal to Arran, and then he calmly sub- 
mitted to his fate, sending by one of his 
friends who were present a touching mes- 
sage to his wife. The jury soon returned, 
and declared him guilty ; and then, as he was 
endeavouring to speak, the judge told him 
he must be brief, as the king had already 
sent down the order for his execution. 
After uttering a few words of justification, 
and making an appeal in favour of his chil- 
dren, the earl was allowed to step aside a 
few minutes with a minister to assist him in 
his prayers, and he was then taken forth to 
the scaffold. He there addressed a few 
words to the people assembled, declared 
his innocence of any design against the 
king, and described to them the base arti- 
fice to which he had fallen a sacrifice ; and, 
laying his head upon the block, it was by 
one blow of the axe severed from his body. 
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Tue result of the conspiracy related in the 
last chapter was thus to strengthen Arran’s 
government instead of destroying it; and 
James and his favourite, relieved from all 
further fears, proceeded to acts of the most 
arbitrary description. The kirk first came 
under their resentment. James immediately 
summoned a parliament to meet him at 
Edinburgh, and, as might be expected, it 
was composed entirely of Arran’s friends, 
who were ready to agree to any measures 
he might choose to dictate. As a precau- 
tion against any interruption from without, 
the lords of the articles were sworn to 
secrecy, and the business of parliament was 
carried on with closed doors. Nor was this 
all; for when the ministers of the kirk, re- 
ceiving private intimation that some acts 
very injurious to their interests had been 
laid before the parliament, sent Mr. David 
Lindsay, a preacher who enjoyed great 


respect for his moderation and piety, to ex- 


postulate with the king on the subject, 
Arran caused him to be arrested in the 
palace-yard on his way to the royal presence, 
trumped up a charge of corresponding with 
the fugitives, and sent him next morning as 
a close prisoner to the castle of Blackness. 
The preachers were alarmed at these violent 
proceedings, and they sent a deputation to 
the parliament-house to protest, in the name 
of the kirk, against any encroachment on its 
liberties, but the ministers employed in this 
mission were refused admission. The acts 
which were thus hurried through parliament 
broke down all the safeguards of the presby- 
terian church in Scotland; they established 
the supremacy of the king in council, re- 
stored the bishops, destroyed the inde- 
pendence of the ecclesiastical courts, and 
prevented all political discussion by the 
clergy. It was made treason to decline the 
judgment of the king or his council, in 
whatever clauses, ecclesiastical or civil; and 
the ministers were forbidden to presume, 
privately or publicly, either in sermons or 
in familiar conferences, to utter any false, 
untrue, or scandalous speeches, to the re- 
proach or contempt of his majesty or his 


council, or of his acts or proceedings ; or to 
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meddle in affairs of state. Orders were sent 
to the magistrates not only to enforce these 
new statutes vigorously, but to silence or 
drag from the pulpit any preacher who 
should dare to censure them or make any 
observations upon them. The ministers, 
however, were beforehand with the magis- 
trates; and, having gained intelligence of 
the nature of the new acts of parliament 
before they were actually published, the 
next Sabbath-day the pulpits resounded 
with bold declamations on this attack mpon 
the liberties of the church. Next day, being 
Monday, when the acts were proclaimed 
according to custom at the Market Cross in 
Edinburgh, Lawson, Balcanquhall and Pont— 
the latter of whom was one of the lords of 
session—made a public and solemn protest 
against them in the name of the kirk. 
Arran was rendered furious by this act of 
defiance, and would have taken summary 
vengeance on all concerned in it, if they 
had not escaped from his power by flying to 
Berwick, Many others of the clergy fol- 
lowed their example, and those who remained 
were subjected to vexatious persecutions. 
One of them, a very learned and. distin- 
guished preacher, named Nicol Dalgliesh, 
was chosen for an example of the seve- 
rity with which they were all threatened. 
He was placed on his trial for having prayed 
for his persecuted brethren, and, the jury 
having acquitted him for want of evidence, 
he was immediately put on his trial again 
on the new charge of corresponding with 
the fugitives. It was proved that he had 
read a letter which one of the fugitive 
preachers had written to his wife in Edin- 
burgh, and for this trifling offence he was 
condemned to death; and, although the sen- 
tence was not carried into execution, a scaf- 
fold was erected before the window of his 
prison, in terrorem, and kept standing there 
several weeks. 

The quarrel between the crown and the 
kirk did not stop here; for the king not only 
demanded the general assent of the clergy, 
but he required the ministers individually to 
subscribe a bond, by which they bound 
themselves to obey the acts of parliament 
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and acknowledge the authority of bishops, 
under pain of immediate deprivation. The 
opposition to this arbitrary measure was 
general, and numbers of preachers followed 
their brethren into exile ; but many yielded, 
partly forced by necessity, and partly seduced 
into compliance by some specious pretences 
which seemed to save their consciences. 
Among those who thus bent to the storm 
were Durie, Craig, and Erskine of Dun. 
The universities were visited with especial 
rigour, and several of the colleges were shut 
up, and their professors dispersed or thrown 
into prison. ‘These violent proceedings na- 
turally threw the country into a state of 
great agitation ; bitter libels were circulated 
against Arran, and the king was accused of 
aiming directly at the restoration of popery. 
As a reply to these reports, the king pub- 
lished a proclamation in explanation of the 
acts of parliament, declaring that their only 
object was to strengthen the protestant 
church by settling its form and polity. This 
proclamation was met by a host of writings 
of every description, and James was nettled 
at finding that he had only roused a war- 
fare in which he was not likely to be the 
victor. Another circumstance occurred at 
this time in which the king was guilty of a 
mean attempt at coercion. When the minis- 
ters of Edinburgh reached Berwick, they 
wrote an admonitory epistle to their flocks, 
explaining to them the causes which had in- 
duced them to absent themselves for a season, 
and affectionately exhorting them to con- 
stancy and patience. They represented how 
by the late acts they had been deprived of 
their ecclesiastical authority, and threatened 
with personal violence. This letter was sent 
to the town council of Edinburgh, who, 
fearful that it might afterwards be made a 
- ground of proceedings against them, imme- 

diately communicated it to the king. James 

caused a reply to be drawn up, in which the 

exiled ministers were reproached with haying, 

contemptuously, irreverently, and contrary 
* to their own conscience, slandered the king’s 

laws, and attempted to excite. sedition in the 

realm ; and with having at length discovered 

themselves by deserting their flocks and pro- 

claiming themselves fugitive rebels. The 

citizens of Edinburgh were made further to 

accuse them of an attempt to bring them also 

under the royal displeasure by entering into 

correspondence with them, and they thanked 

God that they had been manifested to their 

own shame, and to the happiness of the 

church, which had thus been relieved from 


wolves instead of pastors, and they hoped 
that the king would provide them with good 
and quiet teachers. In committing the exiles 
to God’s protection, they exhorted them to 
repent of their offences. James insisted that 
this letter should be signed by all the prin- 
cipal citizens of Edinburgh; but with all his 
efforts he could only obtain sixteen signatures, 
though several of these were those of men 
formerly zealous combatants for the kirk, who 
had evidently subscribed only to avert the 
king’s displeasure, and might have made 
their former opposition an excuse for severe 
persecution. 


Recent events had shown Elizabeth the | 


necessity of greater caution than ever. She 
was to a certain degree pledged at least to 
protect the banished lords; she was now 
solicited by Arran ; and she was apprehen- 
sive that if she rejected his advances, he 
might be driven to courses still more opposed 
to the interests of England; while she per- 
ceived that her information with regard to 
Scottish affairs was at this moment partial. 
Davison had already been sent on a mission 


to Scotland, and he had reached Berwick 


when he received intelligence of the breaking 
out of the conspiracy. He therefore remained 
there till he received further orders, and he 
was now directed to proceed on his journey ; 
and, when James was informed of these 
orders, he sent sir James Melvil to meet 
him on the border and conduct him to court. 
Melvil was commissioned to sound the inten- 
tions of the ambassador on his way; and 
their conversation, as related by the Scot, dis- 
plays asingular contest of diplomatic finesse. 
Davison learnt thus much, that the king 
bore great animosity to the fugitive minis- 
ters; and that he was bent resolutely upon 
obtaining their expulsion from England. Ii 
was the beginning of June, when Davison 
reached Falkland, where James was then 
holding his court, and he was admitted to 
an audience without delay. The king re- 
ceived him with courtesy, but he spoke with 
great bitterness against the rebel lords, and 
said that he expected the queen of England 
should deliver them up to him. Davison 
replied that the queen felt the tenderest 
solicitude for the king’s estate and safety, 
but that with regard to the exiles whom he 
described as rebels, she was herself as yet 
unacquainted with the true circumstances of 
the late troubles in Scotland, and that she 
was justified by his own example in not sur- 
rendering men who had thrown themselves 
upon her protection. The conversation, 
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which never assumed a very serious aspect, 
turned soon to hunting and other favourite 
pastimes of the king, and Davison left the 
presence to dine with the earl of Montrose. 
The ambassador soon saw that Jameswas fixed 
in the course he was now pursuing, and that 
he was quite as eager as Arran himself to take 
severe vengeance on his opponents. Every 
day witnessed new proscriptions, and the 
nobles about the court were thinking only 
of confiscations of estates and their shares 
in the spoils, while people in general were 
struck dumb by their apprehensions. Davi- 
son assured Walsingham that there was a 
determined plan in agitation for the destruc- 
tion of the presbyterian kirk, and the estab- 
lishment of episcopacy. But Elizabeth’s 
fears were excited to a greater degree by the 
information that James’s sentiments with 
regard to the association with his mother had 
not only changed, but that he was in secret 
communication with the captive queen for 
the purpose of bringing that measure about. 
Davison ascertained further that French in- 
fluence was busy at work in the Scottish 
court, that the counsels of Mary and her 
friends overruled almost all others, and that 
James was so far falling off from strict pro- 
testantism, that he connived at the presence 
of Jesuit missionaries in his kingdom. 

In the midst of so complicated and em- 
barrassing a state of affairs as was now pre- 
sented in Scotland, Elizabeth had a choice 
of courses, which might be followed to her 
own advantage. The banished lords placed 
all their hopes in her protection, and were 
willing to enter upon any enterprise of which 
they were assured of her approval. The 
earl of Arran had already made secret over- 
tures to obtain Elizabeth’s friendship; he 
had the foresight to see that the English 
interest was the one most likely to give 
permanence to his power, if he embraced it ; 
and he declared his constancy in the re- 
ligion, as professed by the church of Eng- 
land, and promised to support the English 
alliance, to be guided by Elizabeth’s coun- 
sels, and to keep the young king unmarried 
for three years. This was an important 
point with the queen of England, who feared 
lest, under the influence of his mother’s 
friends, James might be led into a matri- 
monial alliance with the house of Spain, or 
with some other popish princess. Arran 
proposed that some English nobleman, who 
enjoyed the queen’s confidence, should meet 
him on the border, to confer on the mutual 
interests ni the two countries. Mary, also, 
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at this moment, attempted to gain Eliza- 
beth’s favour, declaring that she had laid 
aside all her ambition, and that her only 
desire was to live at liberty and in retirement 
She not only agreed to give up all her rights 
to her son, to separate herself from the 
intrigues of the catholics, to use all her in- 
fluence in supporting the amity with Eng- 
land, and to labour to reconcile the young 
king with the exiled lords, but she offered 
to reveal to the queen of England secret 
practices against her, of which she was 
cognizant, and which would enable her to 
defeat the plots of her enemies. 

Mary’s offers and promises appear to have 
received little consideration, but with regard 
to the other two parties who were making ad- 
vances, the opinions of Elizabeth’s ministers 
were divided. Lord Burghley was in favour 
of listening to the proposals of the earl of 
Arran through whom he thought that his 
royal mistress might rule the young king; 
while Walsingham, who believed that Arran 
was not to be trusted, recommended the 
cause of the banished lords, who, he thought, 
with a little assistance, would be able to 
overthrow Arran, and restore the English 
influence to the same position it held be- 
fore. 

Elizabeth, to a certain degree, adopted 
both these courses, encouraging the exiles 
on one hand, and on the other, promising 
to send her kinsman lord Hunsdon to meet 
Arran on the border, and she even renewed 
the negotiation with the captive queen. 
Mary was thus led to second Elizabeth’s 
efforts to induce her son to follow a more 
temperate course, while Elizabeth kept the 
other two parties in hand to play against 
each other; if Arran fulfilled his engage- 
ments, she could hold back the lords ; if he 
deceived her, she could let them loose upon 
him. For this purpose, Davison employed 
himself actively in Scotland in organizing a 
faction there, which should join the exiles 
the moment they crossed the borders; and _ 
in England, John Colville was in frequent 
communication with Elizabeth and her 
ministers. 

It was resolved that the meeting on the 
borders should be conducted with great 
ceremony and splendour ; and preparations 
were immediately commenced, that every- 
thing might be ready by the 14th of August, 
the day fixed for the conference, which was 
to take place at Foulden kirk, a village 
within the Scottish border, at a little dis- 
tance from Berwick. On the day appointed, 
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Arran came to the place of meeting in 
almost regal state, his company consisting 
of no less than five thousand horse, and five 
members of the privy council attending upon 
him with obsequious reverence. The Eng- 
lish appear to have been astonished at the 
handsome person and princely bearing of 
the earl of Arran himself, who seems to 
have gained the confidence of all who saw 
him. “For the man,” says sir Edward 
Hoby, who was present, in a letter to lord 
Burghley, “surely he carrieth a princely 
presence and gait, goodly of personage, re- 
presenting a brave countenance of a cap- 
tain of middle age, very resolute, very wise 
and learned, and one of the best spoken 
men that ever I heard; a man worthy the 
queen’s favour, if it please her.” 
The conference between the earl of Arran 
and lord Hunsdon was held in the church, 
and was opened by the former, who pro- 
fessed earnest and profound devotion to the 
service of the queen of England, and spoke 
with a frankness of manner which at once 
gained upon lord Hunsdon’s confidence. 
Hunsdon then represented the unkindness 
of James’s late conduct, in throwing aside 
the alliance of England for that of France, 
receiving and encouraging Jesuit emis- 
saries, holding intercourse with the pope and 
the catholic powers, negotiating secretly 
with his mother, and treating with con- 
tempt the English ambassadors sent to 
expostulate with him and give him counsel, 
The anger of his royal mistress, he said. 
had been partially appeased by the desire 
of reconciliation which the king had more 
recently shown, and she now hoped that 
Arran would use his influence with him 
to restore the old amity between the 
two kingdoms, and obtain the forgiveness 
of the exiled nobles. Arran, in reply, jus- 
tified James’s severity by the rebellious con- 
duct of his nobles, and declared his knowledge 
of the intrigues of the English ambassadors. 
He stated that James had no intention of 
carrying out the plan of an association with 
his mother ; that he had held no communi- 
cation with the pope, and that he had no 

knowledge of the presence of jesuits in his 
kingdom; and, while he acknowledged that 
- France and Spain were both intriguing to 
gain the Scottish king, he promised to use 
his own influence against them, and pro- 
tested his devotion to the English alliance. 
He proceeded to inform lord Hunsdon that 
he was already aware of the plots against 
James’s present government, which were at 


‘avowed message. 


that moment being carried on by the exiled 
lords, and he urged that such conduct ought 
not to be permitted by the queen of Eng- 
land. The conversation next turned to the 
conspiracies against Elizabeth, and Arran 
intimated that the young king would be 
ready to disclose all that he knew relating 
to them. After the conference had lasted 
five hours, it was brought to a conclusion, 
and the two noblemen left the church to- 
gether. Their friendly bearing towards each 
other was remarked by the crowd of atten- 
dants outside the church. Hunsdon was 
there first introduced to the master of Gray, 
which was the commencement of a new 
series of intrigues, to which eventually 
Arran himself fell a sacrifice. The master 
of Gray presented to Hunsdon a letter of 
commendation from James himself, in which 
he stated that the master was soon to be 
sent to England on a secret and important 
mission. Gray had been bred at the French 
court in the Roman catholic faith, and 
having gained the confidence of the Guises, 
he had been employed in conducting some 
of the most secret intrigues of Mary, queen 
of Scots; and he was now in the same con- 
fidential employment between that princess 
and her son. He stated privately to lord 
Hunsdon that the real object of his mis- 
sion to Elizabeth was to disclose to that 
princess all Mary’s secret practices, which 
he was to do under cover of some publicly 
It will not appear as a 
favourable part of James’s character, that, 
even in his young age, he was ready to be- 
tray his own mother in order to serve his 
purposes. 

Lord Hunsdon appears to have been per- 
fectly convinced of Arran’s sincerity, and he 
was ready to recommend ail his views. 
Lord Burghley, who had a covert design 
amid these negotiations to effect a marriage 
between the young Scottish king and his 
niece, appears to have taken the same view, 
and to have believed that Arran would, as 
he promised, support the amity between 
the two crowns, and prove the firm sup- 
port of the cause of protestantism in this 
island. But there were several difficulties 
to be contended with. Arran expressed 
implacable hostility to two parties, one of 
which, the banished lords, it was not agree- 
able with Elizabeth’s policy to abandon. 
He said that the Douglases and the Ruth- 
vens hated him so bitterly for the deaths of 
Morton and Gowrie, that the return of 
Angus and his friends must bring with it 
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his own disgrace and destruction, and that 
the animosity of the Hamiltons was not 
much less intense; while the king was so 
earnestly bent against the presbyterian 
ministers that it was useless to propose any 
measures which implied any favour to be 
shown towards them. On the other hand, 
Arran now professed great dislike to the 
Roman catholic faction, which was repre- 
sented in Scotland by the earl of Huntley 
and some other persons about court, and 
still higher by the captive queen, and by 
the agents of France and Spain. These, 


Arran said, were all naturally the enemies 
of Elizabeth and of the protestants, and he 
was ready to do his utmost to expose their 
intrigues and contribute to their defeat, 
These sentiments the earl of Arran pro- 
fessed both to lord Hunsdon and to sir 
Kdward Hoby, the nephew of lord Burghley, 
in which last-named nobleman the Scottish 
favourite professed to place his whole trust 
and confidence. Thus ended a conference 
which had been looked to with more interest 
than almost any event that had occcurred 
for several years. 
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Tue earl of Arran appears to have been 
satisfied with the result of this conference, 
as regarded himself, and on his return to 
the Scottish court he proceeded to carry on 
the government with a higher hand than 
ever. During his absence a new plot had 
been discovered, the object of which was to 
secure the delivery of Edinburgh castle to 
the party of the banished lords, in case of 
their expected return into Scotland. Arran 
now caused himself to be appointed governor 
of this important fortress, and having dis- 
placed the crown officers, he substituted 
some of his own dependents, and removed 
his own household into the royal apart- 
ments. His countess was continually urging 
him on to arbitrary and oppressive acts ; and 
to her insatiable avarice alone some of the 
best families in Scotland owed the confisca- 
tion and plunder of their estates. A parlia- 
ment was called soon after the return of the 
favourite from the border, but its sole busi- 
ness appeared to be to pass without question 
the bills of attainder which he had prepared 
for it. No less than sixty individuals were 
thus forfeited, while many others had to pay 
dearly for exemption from a similar fate. 
Among other victims were the widow and 
children of the late earl of Gowrie. On the 
last day of the parliament, the countess of 
Gowrie, a woman of high blood and lofty 
spirit, having obtained admission to the 
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ante-chamber, that she might have an oppor- 
tunity of pleading her cause with the king 
as he passed, was, by Arran’s orders, turned 
out into the open street. There, however, 
she waited patiently until the king made his 
appearance, when she threw herself upon 
the ground before him and attempted to 
clasp his knees. The sight of this noble 
lady, weeping, and in such a situation, 
excited the commiseration of all who wit- 
nessed it, except the two who alone were able 
to relieve her. Arran dragged the king past 
her so roughly that she was thrown to the 
ground, and the favourite trod over her as 
she lay there, She had fainted, but no 
attention was allowed to be paid to her, 
until the procession had passed. 

Nor were Arran’s plans of vengeance re- 
stricted to the enemies who were in his hands 
or within his grasp, but they reached to the 
noblemen and their friends who were in 
exile. Among these he feared no one so 
much as the earl of Angus, who was in fact 
now the leader of the presbyterian party, 
and he scrupled not to employ the hired 
assassin in an attempt upon his life. The 
confidential friend of Arran at this time was 
the earl of Montrose, and it was he who 
produced one of his own clan, the Grahams, 
who had a blood feud against Angus, to 
undertake to assassinate him. Jock Gra- 
ham of Peartree, the man alluded to, was 
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brought from his home on the border to 
Edinburgh, where he was kept during the 
time of the parliament; and after it was over, 
he was carried to Falkland, where the court 
was then held. Late at night Jock was intro- 
duced by the two earls to the palace, where 
he had a secret interview with the king, 
none but Arran and Montrose being present. 
They wanted him to kill the earl of Mar and 
the abbot of Cambuskenneth, as well as the 
earl of Angus ; but this he refused, because, 
as it appears, he had no feud against them. 
It was then agreed, that he should kill 
Angus alone, in consideration of which the 
king was to give him beforehand sixty 
French crowns, and after the accomplish- 
ment of the deed, twenty Scottish pounds of 
land, in Strathern, near Montrose. Mont- 
rose furnished the murderer with a weapon 
to execute his purpose, a short matchlock ; 
and thus armed he immediately proceeded 
to England; but, as he was lurking about 
in search of his victim, he excited suspicion, 
and was seized and carried to Carlisle, where 
he underwent a strict examination before 
lord Scrope, and confessed all the particulars 
of his design, and the manner in which he 
was drawn into it. The account of his ex- 
amination has been preserved, but it suited 
the policy of Elizabeth’s government to keep 
it a profound secret, and it was told only to 
the earls of Angus and Mar, as a warning to 
them to be on their guard. 

In the month of September Davison was 
recalled from Scotland; soon after which 
the master of Gray set out on his mission to 
| the court of Elizabeth. Mary, in her prison, 
had already received a hint from the French 
ambassador of Gray’s treacherous designs. 
M. de Mauvissiére was at this moment 
watching the course of events very anxiously, 
and his correspondence shows us how great 
an interest the French king and his ministers 
felt in the crisis. Early in the summer, M. 
de Mauvissiére had been directed to proceed 
into Scotland on a mission of conciliation, 
as it was said; but he had been retained by 
Elizabeth under one pretence or other. The 
ambassador was alarmed at the advances 
| made by Arran to the English queen, but 
_| he repeatedly expresses his opinion that the 
| earl was not sincere, and that the whole 
| | affair was a mere plot to deceive Elizabeth. 
| He watched anxiously the slow progress of 
the negotiations for the release of Mary, and 
was beginning to be convinced that they 
would lead to no satisfactory result, although 
he eagerly caught at every little change in 


Elizabeth’s councils, which seemed to hold 
out a hope. Henry III. appears at this 
time to have been more desirous of keeping 
on friendly terms with Elizabeth, than of 
serving the captive princess, and his zeal for 
the latter went no further than a few empty 
words. .Such was the state of things when 
M. de Mauvissiére learnt that the master of 
Gray was on his way to England as James’s 
ambassador. 

Before the master of Gray left Scotland, 
he wrote to Mary, protesting against the 
suspicions of his loyalty which had been 
communicated to her by M. de Fontenay— 
an envoy, who had just arrived in Scotland 
from the friends of Mary in France ; and-he 
represented that the policy now to be fol- 
lowed, as most likely to be conducive to 
her interest, was a temporary separation of 
her cause from that of her son. The 
association plan was to be laid aside, at 
least for the present; and the king was to 
negotiate with Elizabeth for himself alone ; 
and, having gained Elizabeth’s confidence, 
he would then associate with his mother. 
Gray’s departure was delayed for some 
time, and the queen of Scots was in the 
meantime removed to Wingfield; but on 
the Ist of October she wrote a long letter 
to him, which was addressed to him in 
London. Mary refused to agree to any 
separation, even in appearance only, of -her 
interests from those of her son-—a proceeding 
which, she said, could not be otherwise 
than injurious to them both. Their strength 
at present, she imagined, consisted in their 
strict union; and no advantage could 
be derived from pretending that it was 
otherwise. If it was disbelieved, no object 
would be gained, and if believed, that be- 
lief alone would be sufficient to strengthen 
her enemies, and discourage her friends. 
She then went on to tell the master of 
Gray that she put no trust in Elizabeth’s 
promises or professions, and she gave him 
her directions how to proceed, as though he 
had been her ambassador, rather than the 
envoy of the young king of Scots. She 
seems still to have had some lingering 
suspicions. “There is a ramour among our 
enemies,” she said, “* which has even reached 
me, that your journey tends to two principal 
ends; one to reveal to the queen of Eng- 
land a practise and enterprise against her 
discovered by you during your residence 
in France; and, further, to offer her, in 
the name of my son, divers very advantage- 
ous services and overtures of friendship, 
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without naming or including me in them; 
of which some of them already boast much, 
and hold themselves very sure. 1 do not 
know if the earl of Arran, to raise his 
' credit here, and show that he leads my son 
where he likes, may not have been the 
author of that counsel, in order that he 
may make it appear to them that he has 
performed the promise he had made them to 
separate him from me; but for that, in his 
late meetings and negotiations with Mon- 
sieur de Hunsdon, he has gained nothing.” 

While writing this letter and the accom- 
panying instructions, Mary seems indeed 
to have had a vague suspicion of the master 
of Gray’s treachery ; but she was unaware 
of other events which were calculated to be 
more injurious to her cause. She had be- 
come the centre of a very dangerous and 
extensive conspiracy of the catholic princes, 
not only in favour of herself—her personal 
interests were those which probably they 
considered least—but against Elizabeth, and 
the protestant faith of which she was the 
support. In the month of October, while 


Gray was still on his way to London, a jesuit,. 


named Crichton, and a Scottish priest of 
the name of Abdy, were captured at sea 
by an English pirate—a paper having been 
taken on him which contained a plan for 
the invasion of England by the king of Spain 
and the duke of Guise—and being carried 
to London, they were immediately com- 
mitted to the Tower. There, when closely 
examined, they confessed to all the par- 
ticulars they knew of a secret design for 
the invasion of England. This was a sufli- 
cient excuse for breaking off all negotiations 
for the deliverance of Mary; the alarm 
spread through the kingdom, and people 
entered into an association for the defence 
of their queen and their religion. It was 
at the end of October, in the middle of the 
excitement caused by these events, that the 
master of Gray appeared in the English 
court; and we need not be surprised if he 
himself was looked upon with some suspicion. 
But Gray had already had a secret inter- 
view with lord Hunsdon in Berwick, at 
which he gained entirely the confidence of 
that nobleman, who immediately despatched 
a letter to lord Burghley to inform him 
of the result. He told him that Gray’s 
special object was to prevail upon Elizabeth 
to dismiss the banished lords from her king- 
dom; and that in return for this favour 
he was prepared to give the queen of Eng- 
Jand full information on the various plots 
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which had been and were still carried on 
against her, without concealing the com- 
plicity of the Scottish queen herself. He 
was the more able to perform these pro- 
mises, as he had been admitted to the con- 
fidence of all the parties engaged in these 
intrigues. On his arrival in London, fol- 
lowing the directions given him by James 
and the earl of Arran, who were aware of 
Walsingham’s strong leaning to the banished 
lords, the master of Gray addressed himself 
solely to lord Burghley. He carried with 
him a long letter of friendly recommenda- 
tion to that minister, written entirely in 
James’s hand; and it was backed by other 
letters, addressed to those of Elizabeth’s 
courtiers whom the Scottish king and his 
favourite believed to be in his interest. 

At the English court, the arrival of the 
master of Gray had been looked forward to 
with anxiety, and his interview with the 
queen met with no unnecessary delay. It 
appears that he was commissioned to make 
three distinct requests on the part of the 
young king of Scots. The first was, that 
Elizabeth should deliver up the lords and 
others who had sought refuge in England, 
or banish them from her dominions; this 
demand the master was to press as one on 
which the king had especially set his heart. 
Tn the second place, Elizabeth was required 
to break off all treaty with the queen of 
Scots on the subject of the association, as 
James professed to be fully convinced that 
both his own throne and that of Elizabeth 
would be endangered by setting at liberty a 
princess so warmly attached to the catholic 
religion, and so closely allied with the 
monarchs who were at this time determined 
to run all risks in support of it. The third 
request to be urged by James’s ambassador 
was that Elizabeth would make him a liberal 
grant of money in the shape of an annual 
pension, by which, he said, she might en- 
tirely re-establish the English influence in 
Scotland. If she neglected this, James 
would probably sell himself to France. 

In his conversations with Elizabeth on 
these demands, the master of Gray entered 
upon other matters of a confidential and 
very important character. Gray, who had 
made rapid advances in James’s favour, al- 
ready nourished projects of personal am- 
bition which were to be raised on Arran’s 
ruin, and he hesitated not to tell Elizabeth 
that that nobleman’s professions of attach- 
ment to England were not to be trusted, 
and that she must look to other instruments 
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for securing her interests in Scotland. He 
told her how Arran’s tyranny and extortion 
were rapidly drawing upon him the hatred 
of the whole Scottish people, and that the 
animosity with which he pursued the ruin 
of all who thwarted his purposes or who 
seemed to be powerful enough to withstand 
his power must soon lead to his own over- 
throw. He knew, he said, that, although it 
was at present dissimulated, he had him- 
self already fallen under Arran’s jealousy on 
account of his favour with the king ; and he 
knew also that his present mission to Eng- 
land was only entrusted to him as a means 
of causing a temporary separation from his 
royal master. He was convinced that Arran 
would soon seek his ruin, but he had re- 
solved not to fall easily, and he only wanted 
an assurance of Elizabeth’s support to enable 
him to triumph over his rival. In this case 
the master of Gray promised that he would 
labour to unite the two kingdoms in an 
indissoluble league, that he would defeat 
and lay open all the plots of Elizabeth’s 
enemies, and that he would eventually ob- 
tain the pardon and recall of the banished 
lords. All these proposals were highly 
acceptable to Elizabeth ; the master of Gray 
was treated with every mark of favour, and 
the cause of the captive queen fell imme- 
diately into the back ground. 

The latter had reckoned much on the 
advantages she was to derive from the mis- 
sion of Gray, and she not only repeated her 
earnest appeals to the French king and to 
his ambassador to make new exertions in 
her favour, but she obtained permission for 
her secretary, Nau, to proceed to London 
and act as her agent in concert with the 
master of Gray and M. de Mauvissiére. 
On the 28th of November, Nau, in the 
name of Mary, delivered in a paper of 
articles—by which she promised, in case of 
the plan of the “association” being carried 
into effect, that she would enter into a strict 
alliance with Elizabeth, and that there should 
be an entire oblivion of all that was past ; 
that she would recognise Elizabeth as legiti- 
mate queen of England, renounce all claims 
‘and pretensions to the English crown during 
her life, revoke all former acts of her own 
which might seem in any way to press those 
claims, and make a public and formal re- 
nunciation of the pope’s bulls which had 
decreed the deposition of the queen of Eng- 
land; that she would in future enter into 
no leagues or plots against Elizabeth or 
against the protestant religion, either with 
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catholic princes abroad or with rebels at 
home ; but that, on the contrary, she would 
be ready to enter into a league with Eliza- 
beth, both defensive and offensive, even to 
take part with her in case of a war with 
France, provided the equivalent to the dowry 
she received in France were secured to her 
in England ; that she was willing to remain 
a certain time in England as a hostage, or 
to give such hostages as should be considered 
sufficient; that on her return to Scotland, 
she would make no alteration in the estab- 
lished religion, requiring, however, to be 
allowed the free exercise of her own, and 
promising to suffer none of her subjects to 
be persecuted for conscience sake ; to grant 
a general amnesty for all past offences; to 
maintain all that had been done in her 
absence, provided it was not contrary to her 
honour ; to labour to effect a general recon- 
ciliation among her subjects, and to see that 
the king her son and his council should 
pursue such measures only as were calcu- 
lated to maintain the peace and tranquillity 
of the country; to receive into favour the 
Scottish exiles then in England, and to take 
no steps towards procuring a marriage for 
the Scottish prince without first consulting 
with Elizabeth. 

These articles seem to have been received 
by Elizabeth’s council as a matter of form, 
and to have been afterwards thrown aside 
without receiving any further attention. 
The master of Gray continued his nego- 
ciations in the name of the king of Scots 
alone, while Mary made repeated and in- 
effectual applications for a speedy termina- 
tion of the treaty in her name. When, 
however, this princess became aware that 
her interests and even her name were vir- 
tually omitted in the negociations between 
Elizabeth and the young king of Scots, now 
carried on through the medium of the 
master of Gray, her mortification and in- 
dignation knew no bounds. On the 14th 
of December she wrote the following letter 
to James’s ambassador. “ Gray—if the 
services and good offices which you have 
always offered me, moved (I believe) by true 
conscience and knowledge of your duty 
towards your queen and the mother of your 
master, by her received in such dignity as 
her only child and dear heir, had not in- 
duced me to recommend you as a young 
man of good family and of recommendable 
virtues, I think that you could more easily 
give way, as being young, to the persuasions 
of those who, desiring only their particular 
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advantage, neglect the public good and the 
service of their masters; but, as in that 
you pretend that wrong has been done 
you, show first the sincerity of your acts; 
and, without particularity, considering what 
use it is to deny what my son has accepted 
from me; you know it, I believe—if not, 
I am able to prove it, and have witnesses 
enough if needed. But may it please God 
that my son be not so ill-counselled as to 
compel me to that. You ought, speaking to 
me on the part of my son, to take my 
advice, as you know. ae I tell you, as 
I have always done, be it one way or 
another, I will have no division between 
myself and my child; and that I will, leaving 
him all the government and good of my 
own will, assure him of the just possession, 
and only demand the authority due to a 
mother such as I am. Let him then no 
longer disavow the association between us, 
if you will not put his title in doubt, and 
oblige me to proceed by another course. For, 
to tell you in a word, I think that I am 
doing honour and the duty of a good 
mother to my son, in making him my com- 
panion in the treaty, and not that he treats 
for me; whoever has put that into his head 
is but a fool and a traitor. My son has the 
honour from my side, and I nothing of his 
but the satisfaction of seeing him virtuous 
and in the way to prosperity. I pretend 
to depend entirely on the queen of England 
madame my good sister, as her nearest of 
kin, and to make a perpetual league with 
her and between our countries; and it has 
always been the promise of my son to follow 
me in his most important affairs, and this 
is the most important of all. I feel sure 
that he will not have the heart to disobey 
me, indeed to offend me grievously, by 
doing the contrary, seeing that all I aim 
at is more for his good than mine; of which 
my injuries and annoyances have made me 
lose all taste, except for him. If he draw 
back, I call God and all christian princes 
| to witness that I have done the duty of 


_ a good mother; and that, whatever may 


| happen to him after, he may thank those 
_| for it who are of this privy council against 
his promise and that of . . . I will 
say no more of it, you will understand me; 
and I would have you bear in mind that it 
is not towards me that dissimulation or 
command is to be employed; and I will not 
believe that my son has changed towards 
me, I not having given him any occasion 
for it; % I feel certain that he will keep 
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his word; and that, without dissimulation, 
he will shaw himself a kindly and obedient 
son. And as to what concerns you, I feel 
sure that when you hear the importance 
of this variance between my son and me, 
you would rather die than put a hand be- 
tween the wood and the bark, as your com- 
mission imports, it seems to me. As to 
your particular, you are ill-informed, as 
some day I will explain to you, and that 
the wind comes from another quarter than 
you think; with time you will understand 
it to your satisfaction, as Nau can witness 
to. you; whom, not only for the credit he 
has from me, but for the good services he 
has always done you with me, you may 
safely believe. At least, he is so entirely 
and affectionately devoted to the service 
of myself and my son that he has no care 
for his own interest, nor to say anything 
to injure anybody. And therefore, I pray 
you, believe him, and do good offices, ad- 
vertising my son in what ill part I shall 
take this new invented course; in doing 
which you may be assured of my good will 
towards you and yours. Adieu! may God 
have you in his keeping. Wingfield, the 
14th of December, 1584.—Your good friend, 
Marte R.” 

The spirit and tone of this letter open to 
us at once the secret of the sudden resolu- 
tion of James to set his mother aside in his 
negotiations with England. It is true that 
she proposed to allow him to retain the 
crown, but it was only to be a delegated 
power under herself, and she claimed still the 
authority of an absolute monarch, and of a 
mother over her child. James’s title to the 
name of king was, in fact, to be weakened 
instead of strengthened, and he of all 
others was the least likely to agree to such 
conditions. Accordingly, he continued to 
treat with Elizabeth without any reference 
to his mother, in spite of the expostulations 
of the latter. Mary acted with a petulant 
exhibition of temper. She affected to reject 
her son, and to be resolved on making 
a separate treaty with Elizabeth, without 
considering him, and to his disadvantage. 
She appealed to the French ambassador, 
and to the English ministers, and she went 
so far in her anxiety to conciliate Elizabeth 
and gain her over from the Scottish king, 
that she offered to place her own signature 
to the association which had been formed to 
protect that princess against popish con- 
spiracies, although she could not but feel 
that that association was directed especially 
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against herself. All, however, was now in 
vain ; and new plots against Elizabeth having 
been discovered or suspected, in which it 
was supposed that Mary was implicated, she 
was taken from the custody of the earl of 
Shrewsbury, and, at the beginning of 1585, 
removed from Wingfield to Tutbury in Staf- 
fordshire, where she was soon afterwards en- 
trusted to the charge of sir Amias Pawlett. 
The mission of the master of Gray, mean- 
while, had been so far successful that Eliza- 
beth listened to all his proposals. It was 
resolved to discountenance the banished 
lords, who were ordered to retire from the 
Scottish border, and, although they expos- 
tulated and offered at once to cross the 
frontier and make open war upon Arran 
and his friends, they were constrained or 
persuaded to obey. Elizabeth entered 
warmly into Gray’s plan for the overthrow 
of Arran, and she sent as her ambassador 
tu the king of Scots, sir Edward Wotton, a 
deep and able intriguer, who was to assist 
and second Gray in carrying out his design. 
Wotton was very skilful in hawking and all 
the games and exercises to which James 
was partial, and with whom therefore he 
soon gained favour. He carried with him 
a valuable present of choice hounds and 
horses. The master of Gray was received 
with the utmost favour on his return, both 
by the king and by Arran, the latter of 
whom had received a flattering letter from 
Elizabeth; and James wrote to Elizabeth, 
approving everything that had been done 
by his ambassador, and assuring her that 
he had never accepted or agreed to the 
association with his mother. James wrote 
to the latter a letter to the same effect, 
upon which the indignation of Mary was 
extreme. In a letter to the French ambas- 
sador, written from Tutbury on the 12th of 
March, she said—“ I have just now received, 
by Somers, a letter, which he says is from 
my son, so far removed, both in language 
and substance, from the duty and obliga- 
tion which my son owes me, and from his 
old promises, that I cannot receive it as 
his, but rather as being from Gray, who, 
full of impiety and dissimulation both to- 
wards God and men, thinks to effect a 
chef d’ceuvre, in completing there what he 
undertook here, the entire separation of my 
said son from me, And therefore, I pray 
you, to do me a pleasure as much as you 
can in a matter of so great importance and 
which touches me so near, that you will 
require in all diligence of the queen of 


England, madame my good sister, that 1 
may speak with the justice-clerk, lately sent 
to her, to learn from him fully and more 
truly the intention of my son, and also to 
send him my final resolution in this matter; 
which, if she does not permit me to do, I 
shall have very great reason to impute, be- 
fore all Christendom, to her evil ministers 
this ill management and new division be- 
tween me and my said son; for, before they 
intermeddled, we had always been in good 
and perfect accord, as God and _ nature 
obliged us; and since, on the assurances 
which were given us, I agreed to pass by 
their way, there has been no success, but all 
impiety; by which, if men think politicly 
to make their profit, which perhaps is the 
aim of our common enemies in it, I hope 
that the very just God will avenge it soon 
or late. The second point on which I de- 
sire you to labour to draw a clear and final 
resolution from the said queen, my good 
sister, is, that in case she believes the con- 
tents of the said letter to be my said son’s 
meaning, she will give me, if it please her, 
fully and particularly to understand if she 
will treat with me, or not, and as she has 
determined to proceed in it, without holding 
things, under any occasion or pretext that 
may be, in useless delay; for she had put 
off her definite reply to me only till we 
knew that of my son, Whom, notwith- 
standing, in order to make him perceive 
what his good friends and counsellors here 
have compassed for him, and may compass 
for him hereafter, I pray you very earnestly 
to deprive henceforth of the name and 
appellation of king, since he will not hold 
it of me; and, until he returns to his right 
behaviour, I feel assured that the king, 
monsieur my good brother, who was the 
author of the association between us, and 
who has been a singular example to this 
present age and to all posterity of a very 
rare piety of a child towards his mother, 
will not assent to this enormous ingratitude, 
or maintain it; but still again I pray you 
that henceforth he be not by you named 
king in any negotiation which you may be 
treating. I would also that it please the 
said queen, my good sister, to declare to 
you if she intends to maintain the usurpa- 
tion of my said son in the manner in which 
he seems to claim it, or what is her opinion 
in this matter. My son sends me word 
that the cause of his not being willing to 
join himself with me in the treaty is, that I 
am held captive in a desert; the queen, my 
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good sister, can reply to him on that head, 
and relieve me when she will from this ob- 
jection, by placing me in a state of liberty 
to serve her, as I sincerely desire to do, if 
they give me the opportunity. God give 
me consolation, and have you, monsieur de 
Mauvissiére, in his holy and worthy keep- 
ing. From Tutbury, the 12th day of March, 
1585.”” To this letter, Mary added a long 
postscript in her own hand-writing, which 
she commenced by telling M. de Mauvis- 
sire, “I am so grievously offended and 
wounded in the heart with the impiety and 
ingratitude which they have constrained my 
child to commit against me, by this letter 
which Gray has dictated to him, being in 
terms and substance the counterpart of one 
which he wrote me in cypher while he was 
at London, that, if my son persists in it, 
you may assure the justice-clerk for reply 
to so good a message as he has brought me 
on his part, that I shall invoke the male- 
diction of God upon him, and I shall give 
him not only mine, with such circumstances 
as will touch him to the quick, but also I 
will disinherit him, and will deprive him, as 
an unnatural, ungrateful, perfidious, and 
disobedient son, of all the greatness which 
he can ever have from me in this world; 
and I would rather in such a case give my 
right, whatever it may be, to the greatest 
enemy he has, than that he should ever 
enjoy, as he does, the usurpation of my 
crown to which he has no right, refusing 
mine, as I will show him that he confesses 
under his own hand.” 

The same day Mary wrote an expostula- 
tory letter to Elizabeth, to whom again, a 
week after (on the 23rd of March), having 
in the mean time had her worst fears on 
the subject confirmed, she wrote another 
and a longer letter, which is of sufficient 
historical importance to be given entire. 
“ Madame my good sister,” the captive 
princess says in this document, “since I 
cannot obtain permission to send anybody 
to my son, nor to talk with any one coming 
from him to this country, to obtain a clearer 
knowledge, as I have so many times and so 
earnestly required, of what has been ill 
interpreted and managed between him and 
me, whereby I sce more and more the little 
which remains for me to hope on that side; 
my enemies being nevertheless suffered to 
continue their old practices with regard to 
my erring child, in order to separate him 
from me, for which they have been labouring 
all this time past, I have therefore come 
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to a resolution of which I will not delay 
longer to inform you; which is, since my 
ill-advised son is so unfortunate and aban- 
doned by the spirit of God, as to let himself 
be led and persuaded to refuse to hold of 
me that which without me he cannot legiti- 
mately possess, it may please you, without 
any more long delay or procrastination, to 
cause the treaty of my liberty to be brought 
to a conclusion, that I may retire myself, 
with your good grace, out of this island, into 
some solitary and quiet place for the repose 
of my soul as well as of my body; and on 
this condition I offer you anew, not only 
what was last agreed with my secretary, but 
all other things, without reserving anything 
which with honour and safe conscience I 
can yield. Even, rather than that you 
should not be entirely satisfied, and me out 
of servitude, or desert captivity, as it is re- 
proached to me, I would rather, as well for 
myself as for my posterity in time to come, 
renounce and quit for ever all right which I 
or mine could claim in this kingdom after 
you, whom God preserve, in order to take from 
my enemies at once all subject for making 
you distrust me, and making you forget the 
other; relieving myself by this means from 
serving as a pretext to any one whatever to 
do or attempt, under my name or appear- 
ance of my favour, anything to your preju- 
dice or discontent; for since now he fails 
me and deceives me, for the sole respect of 
whom (I take the living God to witness) I 
have suffered and laboured, in this my cap- 
tivity, to preserve for him the greatness 
which may belong and fall to me in this 
world, having held his preservation much 
dearer than my own, it matters little more 
to me what is to become of him and me; 
and rather, if quickly he does not repent, 
the greatest satisfaction I could have before 
my death, hastened by him, will be to leave 
him to all posterity a signal example of all 
tyranny, ingratitude, and impiety, justly 
revenged by God in him and his supporters. © 
You may remember, madame, how it pleased 
you to write to me that you had never re- 
cognised him as king, by letter of your hand, 
until I myself had called him so; but I 
neither did it, nor required other princes to 
do it, but on his consent and promise to 
pass the association sought by him, and 
since by him rejected, as I desired it, com- 
pleted by him, confessing that he had no 
right or surety in the possession of my 
crown but by my voluntary acceptance. of 
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ernment, which I surrendered to him; con- 
tenting myself with the honour and the 
‘name which were due to me, without any 
prejudice to his ambition, approved by our 
association. And in truth he cannot have 
or hold legitimately and in surety. by any 
other way; for it would be a consequence 
very prejudicial ever after to all the princes 
of Christendom, and consequently to you, 
whatever some of your subjects, and of those 
nearest to you, may think of it, daring pub- 
licly to affirm and sustain the election and 
demission of kings. Be not you, therefore, 
Limplore you, her who opens the door to 
such extraordinary violences; and in place 
of being a protectress to me, to whom I have 
entirely committed myself, suffer not that, 
under your shadow and countenance, such 
an impiety be established and maintained, 
against all right divine and human. It has 
happened sometimes that brothers and other 
near relatives have forgotten themselves 
towards one another for the ambition of 
reigning; but, alas! what can there be seen 
more impious and detestable, before God 
and men, than an only son, and one to 
‘whom everything falls and is offered will- 
ingly, not only to strip his own mother of her 
estate and crown (for still as to the crown, 
the injustice might have some palliation, if 
we were in debate about it, which is not 
the case, for I am willing to give it him, 
and only demand the honour and discharge 
of his conscience, without any desire ever 
again to put my foot in Scotland) ; but also, 
he be so bewitched by sinister and particular 
counsel, as to prefer detaining it by usurpa- 
tion and violence of the subjects (the cir- 
cumstance of which is continually presented 
to his eyes), than by my free, willing, and 
pure consent. For God’s sake, madame, 
you, who are his godmother, and whom I 
desired to be his second mother, as once I 
have left him to you, when expecting to die, 
|| and I may do it still, consider, with your 
| natural inclination to all that is just, and 
your accustomed prudence, what good and 
‘honour can you ever derive from the counsel 
“which I know well that some give you to 
join yourself by some league or treaty of 
‘friendship with my child, who is thus sepa- 
‘rating himself from me, through my want of 
liberty to instruct him in the truth. Be not 
the cause that, with your support, confirm- 
ing himself more in his ingratitude and un- 
thankfulness towards me, it happen, as with- 
out doubt it will, if I persist in giving him 
for ever my malediction, and in depriving 


him, as far as shali be in me, of all good and 
greatness which through me he can claim, 
either in Scotland or elsewhere. I doubt 
not, if I try, that in Christendom I shall 
find heirs enough who will have claws strong 
enough to keep hold of what I shall put in 
their hand. And after that they may do 
with my body what they will; the shortest 
way, in that respect, will always be the most 
agreeable to me; and, for resolution—be as- 
sured that if, after having sincerely offered, 
and as far as has been permitted me till the 
present, done and performed all I could to 
range myself entirely with you, and to 
bring also my said son to the same course, 
and surely i am abandoned and put after 
him, and that he comes to treat with you, 
thinking under your name to assure himself 
of our enemies here, who have long per- 
suaded him to that, as he himself informed 
me by Gray—be assured that at once I will 
disavow him for my son, and I will give him 
my malediction, disinheriting him not only 
of what he holds, but of all which he can 
claim through me elsewhere, abandoning 
him to our own subjects to do to him as 
they were instigated to do against me, and 
also to all foreigners to invade him and 
make him feel the consequences of his fault, 
For the least I am assured that he will never 
enjoy it without trouble; and, if it should 
happen that force and support are on his 
side, I will take from him, with good reason, 
the protection of God, who cannot, contrary 
to his promise, favour to the end such im- 
piety and injustice- Thus, whoever shall 
treat with him will have thereby little 
honour, merit, or surety; and my enemies 
will not draw from it such advantage as they 
expect, unless it be to ruin him by himself, 
as I believe they propose. I implore you 
not to receive hereupon any evil interpreta- 
tion of my enemies, for I go simply and 
with open heart, advertizing you of that 
which in such case I am very resolved to do, 
in order that afterwards you may find no 
fault, nor blame me for having done any- 
thing without your knowledge; asking no 
more than a yes or no in all this affair. 
You may have me surely, all yours to serve 
you, as [ have offered myself in everything 
that shall be for your good, preservation, and 
satisfaction; and that not being received, 
with the loss of my child, I will no longer 
leave you or him but my poor body, to do 
with it what you like, which asks no more 
than perhaps (saving the will of God) my 
enemies seek and procure for it; so far am 
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I from wishing, out of any fear or apprehen- 
sion of such accident, ever to make a step or 
say a single word more or less; for I would 
rather die and perish with the honour and 
heart of such a one as God has caused me 
to be born, than by pusillanimity to make 
my life base in order to prolong. it by any- 
thing unjust and unworthy of myself and 
my race. It has pleased you to promise me, 
by my secretary, which was as he has told 
me one of your last words before he left, that 
after you have had an answer from Scotland, 
you will send me fully and sincerely your 
last resolution touching this treaty for my 
liberty; this is now what I ask and pray of 
you, with all the affection and urgency that 
I can, to abuse no longer the remains of my 
miserable days with a vain hope, and that I 
may, for the last time, provide (as I have 
already said to you) for my affairs, at this 
good time of Easter, before taking to medi- 
cine. For the rest, with regard to what the 
ambassador of France has lately imparted to 
me of one Parry and of Morgan, I will say 
only, taking it upon my honour and con- 
science, that you will not find that I am 
concerned in it in any manner whatever, 
abhorring more than any other in Christen- 
dom such detestable practice and horrible 
acts; for, to speak freely to you, madame, I 
cannot but think that those who will at- 
tempt your life will finish by doing the same 
for mine, and mine seems now to depend in 
a way upon yours; knowing well that, if 
anything happen to you, you have about you 
many of those new associates [members of 
the association for the protection of Eliza- 
beth] who would soon make me follow you. 
But I would much rather go before, than 
‘follow with such a burthen; for which I 
think they would not grieve. God |then 
and my conscience will be to me a sufficient 
discharge in this point, and I will not 
trouble you more about it, that I may not 
give subject to my enemies to say, as they 
did before on what I wrote on a similar 
occasion of Somerfield, that very often, he 
who defends himself before he is charged, 
accuses himself. But you will find that I 
have always. had a heart far removed from 
such wicked intentions, and that more than 
eyer, having now but you to please, I will 
respect, love, and chey and serve you faith- 
fully and sincerely, in what I can, in the 
liberty which I ask of you again in con- 
clusion of this letter in tears and very 
grievous sadness, At ‘Tutbury, the ,23rd 
of March. Your humble and very affec- 
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tionate, but afflicted, sister and cousin, 
Marie R.” 

Next day Mary wrote again, in the same 
tone, to the French ambassador, telling 
him of the proposal she had made to Eliza- 
beth to treat apart from her son, and de- 
claring her resolution to take vengeance on 
her son, by transferring all his rights toa 
foreigner. She repeated her demand that 
M. de Mauvissiére should no longer give 
James the title of king. “I pray you,” . 
says Mary in an autograph postscript, “ that 
of a true and born queen they make me no 
longer a queen mother, for, the association 
failing, I know no king or queen of Scot- 
land but myself.” 

The result of the master of Gray’s mis- 
sion was a relief to James, who was now 
assured that there was no present danger 
of the return of the exiles, and wko was 
encouraged to hope for pecuniary assistance 
—and a matter of exultation to Arran, who 
was encouraged to proceed in his violent 
courses. His persecutions, not only of those 
who opposed his will, but of all whose pro- 
perty or position excited the avarice or jeal- 
ousy of himself and his infamous countess, 
increased daily, and gradually alienated 
from him the friends on whose support he 
might have reckoned in the moment of 
danger. Among other victims were the 
earl of Athol, the lord Home, and the 
master of Cassillis, who were thrown into 
prison for refusing to give up to him lands 
or money in their possession. For a similar 
cause he, at this moment, provoked the 
hostility of another powerful nobleman who 
had been one of his best friends, the earl 
of Morton, better known as the lord Max- 
well, who held the important office of war- 
den of the west borders, and who was one 
of the ablest military men in Scotland. 
Arran wanted certain lands belonging to 
Morton, part of the ancient inheritance | 
of the Maxwells; and he insisted upon 
taking them in exchange for the estate of 
Kinneil, which he had obtained by the for- 
feiture. of the Hamiltons. Morton, who 
knew well the uncertain tenure of the 
estate in question, refused Arran’s offer, and 
thus gave great offence to the imperious 
favourite. Morton was. too powerful to be 
attacked openly, without some better cause 
than his enemies could then allege against 
him; and Arran’s plan of revenge appears 
to have been to urge him into some act 
which could be interpreted as rebellion. 
Morton’s usual residence was at the town 
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of Dumfries, where his influence, of course, 
was great; and here the favourite proceeded 
deliberately to offer him an affront. The 
magistrates of Dumfries suddenly received 
the king’s writ, ordering them to elect as 
their provost, Morton’s neighbour, the laird 
of Johnston. There had long been a feud 
between the Maxwells and the Johnstons ; 
and it appears that the present laird was 
notoriously the earl’s enemy, so that no 
one could be blind to the offensive character 
of this proceeding ; nor was the head of the 
house of Maxwell a man likely to allow it 
to pass unrevenged. Having ascertained 
the day when the election of provost was 
to take place, Morton, in great secrecy, 
called together a sufficient number of his 
friends well armed; he introduced them 
early in the morning into Dumfries, and 
placed them in the neighbourhood of the toll- 
booth, with orders that they were to watch 
the proceedings of the laird of Johnston, 
allow him to enter the tollbooth, and 
receive the office, and fall upon him and 
slay him as he came out. The laird had 
received some private intimation of his 
danger, and instead of showing himself 
in Dumfries, he hurried to court and made 
his complaint to the king. This was just 
what Arran wanted. Morton was pro- 
claimed a rebel, and the laird of Johnston 
received a commission to raise men and 
march against him; and to ensure his success, 
two companies of the king’s mercenary 
troops were placed under his command, and 
with these and a body of his own followers 
he marched against the Maxwells. Morton 
was, however, prepared to receive him, for, 
having assembled a large force, he advanced 
to meet him, and a battle was fought on 
Crauford Muir, in which Johnston was 
entirely defeated, and’ the king’s mercen- 
aries sustained considerable loss, one of 
their captains being killed. The laird of 
Johnston, escaping from the battle, and 
reassembling his men, had recourse to the 
usual mode of border warfare, by invading 
and plutidering the lands of the Maxwells. 
This led to severe retaliation, in which the 
house of Lockwood was burnt, and Annan- 
dale ravaged with fire and sword, and the 
laird himself fell into the hands of his 
enemies, and was thrown into prison. When 
intelligence of these violent proceedings 
reached the court, James called a convention 


| | of the nobles, a sum of twenty thousand 


pounds was voted for carrying on the war 
against the powerful borderer; and a royal 


proclamation summoned all subjects south 
of the Forth, capable of bearing arms, to 
assemble under the royal banner, and pro- 
ceed against him; but a severe visitation 
of the plague during the summer caused 
some delay in the preparations for this 
expedition. 

Another circumstance of much greater 
meaning and importance was at this time 
influencing events both in England and 
Scotland. It was during the summer of 
1585 that the secret league was formed 
among the catholic princes on the continent 
for the destruction of protestantism, the 
fear of which, as much as any other cause, 
led Scotland to lean towards England. Al- 
though she had signed the bond of associa- 
tion for Elizabeth’s protection, Mary seems 
to have entered into the grand league with- 
out reluctance, and from this moment she 
became involved in those fatal intrigues 
which ended in her death. Among the 
documents published by M. Teulet, there is 
a letter from father De La Rue, the jesuit, 
one of the most active agents of the catholic 
princes, to the queen of Scots, dated from 
Chalons on the 18th of May, in which he 
informs her of the progress of the great 
anti-protestant association, of its prospects, 
and of the force then at its command. He 
told her that her kinsmen, the Guises, were 
to have the entire direction of affairs, that 
all treaties with heretical princes, “ whether 
English, Fleming, or Turk,’ were to be 
broken ; and that heresy was everywhere to 
be extirpated. The duke of Guise was to 
send an ambassador to Scotland to invite 
the young king to desert the protestant 
party and join the league. De La Rue 
assured Mary that the pope and the catholic 
princes were greatly scandalised at the 
approaches she had been making to Eliza- 
beth, and it was all he could do to persuade 
them that it was nothing but neeessary dis- 
simulation on her part. He blames her for 
having too easily put her trust in treach- 
erous friends, such as the master of Gray, 
and urges her immediately to join the catho- 
lic league, while she might still outwardly 
profess to treat Elizabeth with friendly 
confidence. He recommended her to go on 
practising “as usual’ with the good catho- 
lics of England, and he urged her to send 
trusty agents to her son to endeavour to 
bring him over to the cause. The protes- 
tant princes were duly informed of the great 
conspiracy against them, and in their alarm 
they also associated for defence. They seem 
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to have been beforehand with their oppo- 
nents in communicating with the Scottish 
prince, and his fear of the catholic league 
was probably one reason of his present lean- 
ing towards England and of his breaking 
with his mother on the proposed “ associ- 
ation.” é 

But James remained still firm in his 
attachment to Arran and in his hatred 
of the banished lords and preachers; and 
after the return of the master of Gray, he 
had sent Bellenden, the justice-clerk, on a 
new embassy to England, and directed him to 
accuse the exiles of some new and dangerous 
conspiracies. Bellenden had secretly joined 
the party of the master of Gray against 
Arran, and when, on his arrival, the Scot- 
tish lords were brought to London to clear 
themselves of the accusation, he not only 
allowed himself to be persuaded of their 
innocence, but he privately consulted with 
them on the means of overthrowing the 
favourite and securing their pardon and 
return. 

Such was the position of affairs when, in 
the summer of 1585, the English ambas- 
sador, sir Edward Wotton, arrived at the 
Scottish court. His instructions were to 
urge James to enter into a close league with 
England; to hold out hopes of a pension ; 
to sound the king on the subject of his 
marriage; and to take advantage of the 
recent examination of the charges against 
the banished lords to plead in their favour. 
When Wotton delivered his present of 
eight couple of buck-hounds and some 
choice horses, these, with the ambassador’s 
winning manners, produced a deep impres- 
sion on the young king, who declared his 
resolution to enter into no further negocia- 
tions with his mother, his conviction of the 
necessity of a union of the protestant princes 
to resist the designs of the catholic league, 
and his anxiety to enter into the proposed 
alliance with England. Wotton became a 
favourite companion of the king, whether at 
table or when engaged in the pleasures of 
the chase, and he took him with him in all 
his progresses. James agreed to all the 
articles of the proposed treaty with England, 
and he was so anxious for its conclusion, 
that he summoned a convention of the 
nobles at St. Andrew’s to give it their 
concurrence. 

The ambassador’s secret instructions were 
to co-operate with the master of Gray and 
his fellow conspirators in effecting the re- 
moval of Arran. He found that this “plot 
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had proceeded so far, that they were de- 
liberating on the alternatives of driving the 
favourite from court or of assassinating him ; 
and the latter course would probably have 
been pursued but for the interference of 
Elizabeth. Nor was it, in fact, absolutely 
relinquished ; for things went so far that 
Bellenden, although one of the highest 
criminal judges in the kingdom, actually 
provided a man ready to commit the mur- 
der, understood to be Douglas, provost of 
Lincluden, and introduced him secretly to 
the English ambassador. The unwilling- 
ness of Wotton to give countenance to the 
project of assassination disconcerted the 
conspirators, and Arran’s extraordinary yvi- 
gilance saved him for the time from the 
danger which thus threatened him. But at 
this moment an unexpected event occurred, 
which promised to favour the designs of the 
conspirators. On the 28th of July, a meet- 
ing, or day of truce, was held on the border 
between the English and Scottish wardens, 
sir John Foster and Kerr of Fernyhirst. 
This meeting ended in a violent fray, in 
which the lord Francis Russell, a son of the 
duke of Bedford and son-in-law of the Eng-.. 
lish warden, was slain. It happened that 
the laird of Fernyhirst was one of Arran’s 
most trusty friends, so that an opportunity 
was offered of bringing a direct charge against 
the favourite. Wotton drew up a written 
appeal to the Scottish king, setting forth 
that the young English nobleman had been 
murdered by the contrivance of Arran and 
Kerr ; and James was so violently provoked 
at an event which threatened to interrupt 
the league with England, that he committed 
Arran to prison in the castle of St. Andrew’s. 
But the master of Gray now suddenly and 
unexpectedly turned about; and, having it 
was said, received a bribe from the favourite, 
he procured an exchange from the castle of 
St. Andrew’s to a nominal imprisonment in 
his house at Kinneil. 

The part which the master of Gray acted 
in this affair is not easily understood, but it 
appears that he had been provoked at the 
slowness and backwardness of Elizabeth, and 
that he for a moment believed that he should 
best consult his own safety by conciliating 
the earlof Arran. This belief, however, was 
of short duration, and he saw with alarm 
that Arran’s influence over the king was 
increased rather than diminished, not doubt- 
ing that it would be soon employed to his 
ruin. In this perilous dilemma, Gray deter- 
mined on making common cause with the }| 
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banished lords, and he proposed that they 
should immediately enter Scotland and make 
war upon the favourite. The lords embraced 
this proposal with joy, and by the interven- 
tion of the preachers a reconciliation was 
effected between Angus and his friends and 
the Hamiltons. On the 25th of August, 
when the court was at Dumbarton, the 
master of Gray communicated this plan to 
Wotton, in a private interview, and it re- 
ceived the ambassador’s approval. Within 
a week the whole plot was organised, and, 
besides other Scottish barons, the earl of 
Morton was induced to enter heartily into 
it. All depended upon the queen of Eng- 
land, whose backwardness produced delays 
which threatened to be fatal to the conspi- 
rators, and to none more than to the Eng- 
lish ambassador, whose intrigues had been 
partly discovered by Arran, and whose life 
was in danger. The favourite, though still 
nominally under restraint at Kinneil, was in 
communication with the king, and he was 
known, or firmly believed, to have renewed 
his intrigues with France and the catholic 
party. His suspicions already fell on the 
master of Gray, and the king insisted upon 
a meeting and explanation between them, 
which made Gray more anxious that the 
banished lords should immediately enter 
Scotland. His alarm now communicated 
itself to the queen of England, who became 
convinced that it was the time for action. 
The earl of Morton was still in arms on the 
border, and upon his forces Gray counted 
for effectual support. 

On the 5th of October, 1585, Wotton in- 
formed Walsingham that James had resolved 
on leading his army against Morton before 
the 20th of the same month, and assured 
_him that if that nobleman were allowed to 

be crushed, all prospect of success wou!d be 
at anend. Elizabeth immediately gave her 
permission to the lords to proceed on the 
enterprise ; and having held what was called 
an exercise of humiliation at Westminster, 
to pray to God for the success of their un- 
dertaking, the earls of Angus and Mar, the 
master of Glammis, and their friends, with 
some of the preachers, hurried to Berwick, 
were they were joined by the Hamiltons. 
They then privately crossed the border, met 
some of their friends at Kelso, whence they 
separated to raise their men, and on the 31st 
of October they assembled in arms at Fal- 
kirk 


All these movements, though executed 
with rapidity and as privately as possible, 
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could not long remain secret; and in the 
middle of October, Wotton received at the 
same moment intelligence that the lords had 
come to Berwick, and that James, already 


informed of this fact, and aware of the am- 


bassador’s complicity, had issued an order 
for his arrest, and intended to keep him as 
a hostage, and carry him with the army in 
his expedition to the border. At the ap- 
proach of night, Wotton mounted a swift 
steed, and almost before his departure was 
known, he was safe within the walls of 
Berwick. 

It was now well known in the Scottish 
court at Stirling that the banished lords 
were in Scotland, and Arran, breaking his 
ward at Kinneil, hurried thither to warn the 
king of his danger. The master of Gray 
was absent in Perthshire, raising his friends 
to join with the other conspirators, and he 
was not a little embarrassed on receiving a 
summons to attend immediately at court, 
for the purpose of answering the accusation 
of Arran, that he was at the bottom of the 
conspiracy. To hesitate or throw off the 
mask at this moment might have ruined all, 
and Gray chose the boldest, though, to him, 
the most dangerous course, and obeyed the 
summons. James had, indeed, been urged 
by Arran to seize the master on his arrival, 
and cause him immediately to be put to 
death, but Gray faced the matter out so well, 
that the king received him into his favour 
and laid aside his suspicions and displeasure. 
Arran, however, was so fully convinced of 
the treachery of the master of Gray, and of 
his own danger, that he and his friends had 
resolved to rid themselves of him, by stab- 
bing him in the king’s presence. He was 
saved only by the rapid march of events. 

When the lords met at Falkirk on the 
last day of October, they found themselves 
at the head of eight thousand men, a force 
far superior to anything which could be 
opposed to them, and they immediately 
advanced upon Stirling. On the 2nd of 
November, at the critical moment when the 
master of Gray was to have been sacrificed, 
a messenger hurried into the palace with the 
intelligence that their advanced parties were 
within a mile of the town. The court was 
now all terror and alarm. Arran, well aware 
that if captured he would lose his life, took 
horse and with a single attendant fled from 
court. He had just time to escape, when 
the lords entered Stirling, and their troops 
began to plunder the town. The earls of 
Montrose and Crawford, ene of 
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Arran’s friends, threw themselves with the 
king into the castle, and closed the gates, 
The lords immediately summoned the for- 
tress and made preparations for a siege, 
upon which the master of Gray was sent: 
out to negotiate. After some parleying, it 
was agreed that the king should receive 
them into his presence, upon the conditions 
that they should respect his person, and 
that they should make no innovation in the 
state. The lords then marched into the 
castle, the earls of Montrose, Crawford, and 
Rothes, with other chiefs of Arran’s faction, 
were placed under arrest, and the invaders 
were led into the presence of the king, where 
they all dropped upon their knees, The 
lord of Arbroath acted as spokesman, and, 
addressing the king, said that they came to 
tender their duties, and humbly to solicit 
his pardon. As he was perfectly unable to 
resist, James graciously acceded to their 
request, and the same day a royal procla- 
mation declared that the king approved of 
what the exiles had done, and that all past 
offences were forgiven and forgotten. The 
same day the earl of Arran was proclaimed 
a traitor. The master of Glammis was ap- 
pointed to command the king’s guard; and 
the principal fortresses having been taken 
from the friends of the favourite, the castle 
of Edinburgh was entrusted to the keeping 
of the laird of Coldingknowes, that of Dum- 
barton to lord Arbroath, that of Stirling to 


the earl of Mar, and that of Tantallon to | 
the earl of Angus. 

The English court was soon informed of 
the complete success of the new revolution 
in Scotland, and Elizabeth immediately 
dispatched sir William Knollys as her am- 
bassador to complete the league between 
the two countries. Knollys had his first 
interview with king James at Linlithgow on 
the 23rd of November, when that monarch 
expressed the utmost attachment to the 
queen of England, and a firm resolution to 
resist the catholic league. The king at this 
time showed himself well satisfied with the 
lords, and everything appeared on the sur- 
face smooth and tranquil. A parliament 
was called and met at Linlithgow early in 
December, and an act was passed autho- 
rising the king to enter into a strict league 
with England; and the king made an-ad- 
dress to the estates in which he was very 
fierce against the papists, declaring that their 
aggressive league must be met by a counter- 
league among all the princes who professed 
the protestant faith. To this work he was 
determined to put his hand, and he should 
address himself first to the queen of Eng- 
land, as one of the great supports of pro- 
testantism, and he promised soon to send 
an ambassador to that princess on the sub- 
ject. Accordingly, sir William Keith was 
sent on a special embassy to England early 
in the following year. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE BARON D’ESNEVAL SENT TO SCOTLAND AS AMBASSADOR OF THE KING OF FRANCE; RANDOLPH’S 
EMBASSY ; CONCLUSION OF THE TREATY WITH ENGLAND. 


Tue meeting between Arran and lord Huns- 
don, the subsequent embassy of the master 
of Gray, and the evident leaning of the 
Scottish government towards England, could 
not but be disagreeable to the court of 
France. Henry III. had been long desi- 
rous that his ambassador in England should 
pay a temporary visit to Scotland, but this 
design had been frustrated by Elizabeth, 
and the king of France now saw his ancient 
league with Scotland in danger of being 
broken entirely, unless he sent a resident 
ambassador to watch over his interests. 
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The person chosen for this mission was the 
baron d’Esneval, a gentleman of the king’s 
chamber, who had married the daughter of 
Pinart, the French secretary of state, and 
who probably owed his appoimtment to this 
relationship. M. d’Esneval received his in- 
structions on the 7th of October, 1585. 
He was directed to make himself well ac- 
quainted with the state of things in Scot- 
land; where his principal business was to 
labour to counteract the efforts of Elizabeth 
and her ministers to withdraw the ‘Scots 
from their ancient alliance with France. 
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He carried letters to James from the French 
king and the queen mother, assuring him of 
the interest they continued to feel in his 
welfare, and of their readiness to do every- 
thing in their power to merit the character 
of true and constant friends. He carried 
letters to the same effect addressed to the 
principals of the Scottish nobility; and he 
was to propose to them and to the king a 
ratification of all the old treaties between 
the realms. He was further to inform 
James that he had found it necessary, with 
the advice of his council, to revoke the 
liberty of conscience which had been given 
to the protestants in France, and to forbid 
the reformed religion in his kingdom, as- 
suring him at the same time that it was not 
his intention to use any violence or per- 
secution towards his protestant subjects, but 
that all who refused to conform to the reli- 
gion of the state should be allowed to quit 
the kingdom unmolested, and take with 
them their goods. M. d’Esneval was to 
labour especially to know if the king of 
Scots had entered into any secret treaty 
with the French protestants; and’ if he 
found that any such treaty existed or was con- 
templated, he was to do all he could to break 
or hinder it. Finally, he was to endeavour 
to bring about a reconciliation between 
James and his mother; but in doing this 
he was to use all his prudence and dexterity 
that no offence might be given to the party 
opposed to the Scottish queen. 

D’Esneval’s departure appears to have 
been delayed; for his letters of credence 
were dated on the 10th of November, and 
he was still in France in the middle of 
December, when news arrived of the revo- 
lution in Scotland which had driven the earl 
of Arran from the government. In conse- 
quence of these events, the ambassador re- 
ceived supplementary instructions, directing 
him to express to James the sorrow which 
this intelligence had given to the king of 
France, and to use his utmost endeavours 
to promote a pacification between the Scot- 
tish king and his nobles, recommending the 
former to follow the example of the French 
king in treating his subjects with gentle- 
ness. He was next to address himself to 
the Scottish nobles, and to urge upon them 
the duty and advantage of obedience to 
their sovereign. These additional instruc- 
tions were dated on the 15th of December, 
and he set out on his journey for Scotland 
on the 20th of the same month. The 


French king appears to have counted much 


on the co-operation of the Hamiltons, who 
had made great advances in James’s favour 
since the banishment of the earl of Arran 
from court; and in a subsequent letter, 
Henry recommended M. d’Esneval to court 
especially the lord of Arbroath, who now en- 
joyed great credit at the Scottish court. The 
lord Claude Hamilton, who was in France, 
was invited home by James, and, when he 
left France on the 31st of January, 1586, the 
king gave him money to pay the expenses 
of his journey, and entrusted him with let- 
ters to the Scottish king and to the ambas- 
sador. In his negociations with the Scottish 
king, M. d’Esneval appears to have laboured 
especially to justify his king’s proceedings 
with regard to his protestant subjects and 
to counteract the ill effects produced on 
his mind by the catholic league and the 
reported designs of the leaguers. 

Meanwhile James had despatched to Eng- 
land sir William Keith, to assure Elizabeth 
of his strong feelings with regard to the 
proceedings of the catholic princes, and 
to request her to send a new ambassador 
to him to assist in drawing up a protestant 
league in opposition to them. The cele- 
brated diplomatist, Thomas Randolph, was 
again sent as ambassador to Scotland, and 
he arrived in Edinburgh on the 26th of 
February. He there found that not only 
was the French ambassador actively at work 
to undermine the English influence; but 
the agents’ of the queen of Scots, and of the 
foreign catholics were busy again with their 
intrigues. Holt and other jesuits had ventured 
into Scotland, where they were living under 
the protection of Huntley and the catholic 
lords; and to crown all, Morton, who had 
so recently joined the exiles in overthrow- 
ing the power of Arran, now proclaimed 
himself a catholic, and caused mass to be 
celebrated in the church of Lincluden, for 
which he was arrested, and committed in 
ward to Edinburgh castle. Randolph was 
admitted to an audience of the Scottish 
king three days after his arrival, and met 
with a most courteous reception. His in- 
structions were, first of all, to arrange the 
treaty for a league between the two coun- 
tries in defence of their religion, and to 
warn him against France; and in the 
second place, he was to prornise him a pen- 
sion from the English crown, and to offer 
him an assurance from Elizabeth that she 
would not permit his title to the English 
succession to be interfered with. In return 
for these marks of her friendship, Elizabeth 
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required the surrender of Fernyhirst (the 
slayer of lord Francis Russell), and the 
banishment of the jesuits; and she advised 
James to punish Morton severely for his 
late breach of the laws, and to be firm in 
his. measures against the earl of Arran, who 
was to be expelled from Scotland. James, 
as usual; professed the utmost devotion to 
Elizabeth, declaring that he felt the same 
attachment for her as for a sister, and that 
he should adhere faithfully to her coun- 
sels. He then spoke to Randolph of the 
French ambassador, and declared his ab- 
horrence of the intrigues of the jesuits, and 
his resolution to proceed against Morton 
and all papists who attempted anything 
against the established church in Scotland. 

The French ambassador took alarm im- 
mediately at the arrival of an ambassador 
from England, and he addressed a letter to 
the king, requiring, on the part of his 
royal master, explanations regarding the 
cbjects of Randolph’s mission, and especially 
on the league with England, which it was 
rumoured that he was come to negotiate. 
D’Esneval protested against this league, 
if it should contain anything contrary to 
the treaties with France already existing; 
and, having heard that the object of this 
league was to protect the protestant religion, 
he assured James that there was no truth in 
the reports concerning the league among 
the catholic princes to make war upon and 
exterminate it. He warned himsto distrust 
the fair words of the queen of England, and 
reminded him that the existing treaties re- 
quired that he should give due information 
to the king of France before entering into 
any new engagement with her. D’Esneval’s 
expostulations seem to have found support 
among the Scottish nobles, some of whom 
were altogether opposed to the projected 
league with England, while others were 
of opinion that the king was hurrying into 
it without sufficient consideration, and with- 
out securing advantages which, with a, little 
diplomacy, he might have obtained. Ran- 
dolph, however, skilfully overcame all diffi- 
culties, and at the beginning of April he 
had obtained the king’s signature to the 
treaty, and sent it to England to be ratified 
by Elizabeth. Randolph’s secretary, Milles, 
who was sent to England with this treaty, 
was commissioned to give the English queen 
verbally the particulars of a dangerous con- 
spiracy against her person which was then 
in progress in Scotland. 

M, teperes labours were now chiefly 
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directed to efface from the king’s mind the 
ill impression produced by the proceedings 
against the protestants in France, and to 
persuade him that no catholic league ex- 
isted. The French king appears to have 
reckoned most on the Hamiltons, who were 
now powerful in Scotland, and he was evi- 
dently anxious to avoid any violent measures. 
On the other hand, the catholic lords in 
Scotland were bent upon insurrection, and 
they had revealed to the French ambassador 
a conspiracy to take arms and make them- 
selves masters of the person of the young 
king, in order, as they said, to forestall the 
persecutions which they saw would be 
directed against them. They appealed to 
the king of France for assistance in their 
enterprise, assuring the ambassador that if 
it were refused, they should throw them- 
selves into the arms of the pope and “the 
king of Spain. In reply to this communi- 
cation, the king of France stated his distrust 
of the conspirators, who he believed had 
been set on by the jesuits and the agents of 
Spain, who hoped thereby to gain some 
advantage for the affairs of the captive 
queen of Scots. Be this as it might, the 
king of France declared that his embarrass- 
ments and expenditure at home were too 
great to allow him to promise apy assistance 
to the catholics in Scotland, and he recom- 
mended them to remain quiet, and prevent 
persecution by acting as loyal and obedient 
subjects. ; 

The pecuniary necessities of the French 


king were indeed such, that he was obliged | 


to confess to his ambassador his inability to 
furnish money for pensions to the Scottish 


nobles who were inclined to serve him. It | 


was a circumstance which Elizabeth might 
easily have turned to advantage—but the 
parsimony of that princess produced the same 
effect as the poverty of the king of France ; 
and James was not a little disappointed and 


provoked when he found at. last that his | 


English pension was to be diminished con- 
siderably from that which he was led to 
expect. It was too late, however, to appeal, 
for the treaty had been already agreed upon, 
and Randolph, haying obtained the king’s 
formal signature to it, returned to England 
in the latter part of June. Early in July, 
commissioners on the part of the two coun- 
tries met at Berwick, and there the treaty 
was solemnly ratified and perfected. The 
provisions of this treaty were, first, that the 
religion as then established in each country 
should be preserved inyiolably; next, that 
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in case of invasion of either realm, neither 
country should be held bound by any former 
treaty with foreign powers to act with the 
invaders of the other, but on the contrary 
each should be bound to assist the ‘other. 
If the invasion was made in England, in a 
part remote from Scotland, James was, at 
Elizabeth’s demand, to send to her assist- 
ance two thousand horse or five thousand 
foot, to be supported at her expense; but.if 
the invasion took place within sixty miles of 
the Scottish border, James promised to 
raise the whole force of his kingdom and 
march to her assistance, If, on the other 
hand, the invasion took place in Scotland, 
Elizabeth undertook to send thither to the 
assistance of the Scots a force of three 
thousand horse or six thousand foot. In 
case of an invasion of Ireland, all Scottish 
subjects were to be forbidden to pass over 
into that island on pain of being treated as 
rebels. All rebels belonging to one of the 
two realms, were to be arrested and delivered 
up, or at least compelled to quit the coun- 
try. No treaty was to be made by either of 
the contracting parties with any foreign 
state to the prejudice of this treaty; but all 
former treaties were to remain in force. 
Finally the king of Scotland promised that 
when he attained the age of twenty-five he 
would cause this league to be solemnly con- 
firmed by parliament, the queen of England 
promising the same. In reading the heads 
of this important treaty we are struck at 
once with the cireumstance that no mention 
whatever is made of Mary; and that prin- 
cess, who felt deeply aggrieved at all the 
late proceedings, was beyond measure in- 
dignant when she heard that a treaty had 
been concluded between the two countries 
which did not acknowledge her rights or 
mention her name. 

Nor had this treaty given much greater 
satisfaction to the king of France, who wrote 
to his ambassador on the 29th of June, ex- 
pressing his satisfaction that the earl of 
Morton had been set at liberty, and urging 
M. d’Esneval to assure himself if there 
were nothing in the league between Scotland 
and England that was contrary to the 
treaties between the former country and 
France. The king had been alarmed at this 
moment by a report that a body of troops 
were raising in Scotland to be transported 
into France, for the assistance of his protes- 
tant subjects, and he directed the ambassa- 
dor to inquire into the truth of this state- 
ment. M. d’Esneval had already addressed 


a very strong remonstrance to James on this 
matter, reminding him that by former trea- 
ties the king of France might require from 
the king of Scots a certain number of men 
to assist him in his wars against his rebels, 
and in that case, if the protestants received 
aid from Scotland also, there would be 
Scottish troops fighting against one another. 
A few days after this, the French ambassa- 
dor presented another energetic remonstance 
against the league with England. In this 
document he ridiculed the idea that there 
was any danger of a war of religion, alleg- 
ing that the only object of the catholic 
princes was to suppress the rebellion of their 
subjects. He pretended that the treaty 
originated in the intrigues of those who 
aimed at depriving him of the succession to 
the crown of England; and that Elizabeth 
was urgent in the matter because she saw 
that it would cause him to offend all the 
other European princes, and thus leave him 
more at her mercy. He even argued that 
one object of the league was to make a 
division between James and his mother, and 
thus to deprive him of her counsels and aid. 
These arguments appear to have made little 
impression on James; and soon after the 
conclusion of the treaty, M. d’Esneval ob- 
tained leave to return home. 

On his arrival in France, d’Esneval drew 
up a written report of his journey, to be pre- 
sented to the king, which is still in existence. 
He stated that he had left the king of Scots 
at Falkland, preparing for a summer progress 
to the houses of sonie of his nobles. The 
earls of Angus and Mar, and others of those 
who were “newly returned” were absent 
from court at their own houses, where the 
ambassador said that they affected to pass 
a large portion of their time, in order to | 
make the king believe that they had no | 
ambitious designs beyond living quietly at | 


home, and that they left him with greater | 


authority and more liberty than he ever | 
enjoyed before. Nevertheless, observes 
d’Esneval, their actions proved the contrary, 
for they had taken care to surround the 
king with persons devoted to their interests, 
who watched all his movements. James had 
assured the ambassador that he had par- 
doned these lords for their proceedings at 
Stirling, and he tried to convince them that 
he had forgotten their offences by his 
friendly bearing towards them; though the 
lords so far suspected his sincerity, that | 
they took care that one or two of their 
number should always be near his person as _ 
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a check upon him. The duty was generally 
performed by the earl of Mar, who had 
managed to gain considerable influence over 
the king’s mind, as d’Esneval had gathered 
from conversations with the king himself. 
To this affection for the earl of Mar, 
d’Esneval attributed in a great measure the 
favourable eye with which the lords of his 
party were regarded, joined, as he says, with 
the persuasion in which they held James 
that his best policy was to make friends 
with England, and avoid giving cause for 
any new disturbances at home, that he 
might make the more sure of the English 
succession in case of Elizabeth’s death, 
which, with so many known designs against 
the life of that princess, people were begin- 
ning to look forward to as an event which 
might happen any day. The management 
of affairs was left chiefly in the hands of 
secretary Lethington, a son of the cele- 
brated statesman of that name, who also held 
the office of chancellor. The lords “newly re- 
turned,” after the taking of Stirling, had con- 
trived to obtain an order of the parliament 
held at Linlithgow, according to which the 
sole signature of the king was in future to be 
a sufficient authority in public acts, whereas 
previously it had been made necessary that 
it should be accompanied by the signature 
of one member of his council. Thus, on one 
side, the king was gratified with what he con- 
sidered an increase of his royal authority, 
while, on the other hand, the neglect in 
which much of the public business was now 
left, was attributed to the king himself, and 
not to the lords who composed his council. 
The “ good subjects” of the king of Scot- 
land and those who were well affected to 
the French interest saw with much regret 
things run this course, and the league con- 
cluded between England and their king; 
and they were ready to risk their lives to 
put things “in a better condition,” if they 
were as well supported on their side as they 
saw the lords “newly returned” supported 
by the queen of England. D’Esneval had 
been assured of this by the earl of Huntley, 
the lord Claude Hamilton, and the earls of 
Morton, Montrose, and Crawford ; and they 
told him that they had on their side the 
earl of Arran, who still remained in Scot- 
land, and had become a catholic. James 
wished to keep his promise of sending Arran 
out of the kingdom, and had confided to 
d’Esneval his desire to send him over to 
France, but the ambassador found various 
excuses to delay his departure. 
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D’Esneval had returned to France by 
way of England; and when he reached 
that capital he found it in a state of the 
greatest excitement on account of the dis- 
covery of a formidable design against the 
life of the queen. It was the celebrated 
plot known as Babington’s conspiracy. 
People at first imagined that this attempt 
had originated with the French embassy, 
and laid it to the charge of the king of 
France, and this belief was encouraged by 
the agents of the French protestants in 
London. M. de Mauvissiére had been re- 
called in the autumn of the preceding year, 
and the post of ambassador at London had 
remained vacant until the beginning of 
Autumn, 1586, when it was given to Guil- 
laume de )’Aubespine, baron de Chateau- 
neuf, whose arrival in England just before 
the plot was discovered seemed to give 
some countenance to the notion that he 
was not a stranger to it. Guards were 
immediately stationed round the ambassa- 
dor’s house, so that nobody could leave it 
without undérgoing examination ; and when, 
on the complaint of the ambassador, these 
were withdrawn, it was still closely though 
secretly watched, and some of M. de Cha- 
teauneuf’s people had been placed under 
arrest, although they were soon liberated. 
After d’Esneval’s arrival, a diligent search 
was made in all suspected houses about 
London; and at length the chief con- 
spirator, Babington, with three or four 
others, were captured in a wood near 
London and conducted to the Tower; a 
fact, d’Esneval says, which caused such 
universal joy, that throughout England the 
church bells were rung continuously for 
twenty-four hours, and bonfires were made 
in all the streets of the capital. Meanwhile 
MM. d’Esneval and de Chateauneuf learnt 
that the queen of Scots had been removed 
to Tixall, that all her papers had been 
seized and brought to London, and that 
her secretaries, Nau and Curle, had been 
arrested and committed as prisoners to the 
house of sir Francis Walsingham. M. de 
Chateauneuf, confounded by all these occur- 
rences, had sent his secretary for informa- 
tion to the lord treasurer Burghley, who 
replied that a grave conspiracy had been 
discovered, that the queen of Scots was 
proved by her papers to be unworthy of 
sympathy, and that Elizabeth would send 
over an ambassador to France to communi- 
cate the facts to his sovereign. D’Esneval 
intimated his belief that if an ambassador 
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were sent, it would be only for the purpose 
of demanding the extradition of Morgan 
and some others of the conspirators who 
were in France ; and he recommended the 
king to relieve himself from the embarrass- 
ment of a refusal by letting Morgan escape 
secretly from the bastille, where he had been 
confined some time at the demand of the 
queen of England. D’Esneval adds that, 
at the time of his departure from London, 
it was reported that one of the maids of 
honour of the queen of Scots, named Pierre- 
point, had been conveyed secretly to the 
Tower, adding his own suspicion that this 
was Mary herself, whom it had been judged 
necessary to bring thither in secret. He 
urged upon the king the necessity of imme- 
diate interference in Mary’s favour, and 
suggested that the distribution of a good 
sum of money in the way of presents among 
the English courtiers would at this moment 
be of great service. In conclusion, d’Esne- 
val described his interview with Elizabeth, 
the only remarkable feature of which was 
the dislike she expressed to his secretary 
Courcelles, whom he had left in Scotland 
to supply his place during his absence. 


During his embassy in Scotland on this 
occasion, Randolph had succeeded in ob- 
taining the pardon and recall of Archibald 
Douglas, who made his appearance at James’s 
court, in the month of May, and was so well 
received, that the king did not seruple to 
converse with him in private on the par- 
ticulars of his father’s murder, in which 
Douglas had taken so prominent a part. 
It was on this occasion that the king used 
those memorable terms which implied his 
own condemnation for several of his previous 
persecutions of individuals —‘“ I myself,” 
said he, “do believe that you are innocent 
of my father’s murder, except in foreknow- 
ledge and concealing; a fault so common in 
those days, that no man of any dealing 
could misknow (be ignorant of it), and yet 
so perilous to be revealed, in respect of alk 
the actors of that tragedy, that no man, 
without extreme danger, could utter any 
speech thereof, because they did see it and 
could not amend it.” The crime which was 
excusable in Archibald Douglas, brought 
Morton to the scaffold. Douglas passed 
through the form of a trial, and was ac- 
quitted. 


CHAPTER XX. Js 


MARY’S PROCEEDINGS IN ENGLAND ; BABINGTON’S CONSPIRACY. 


Tue event alluded to in the latter part of 
the preceding chapter must now be related 
at greater length. The appeals which Mary 
had made to Elizabeth, and the close watch 
kept over her in consequence of the dis- 
covery of the plots of Throckmorton and 
Parry, had compelled her to be extremely 
cautious in her correspondence with her 


|| friends during the autumn and winter of 


the year 1585; but those friends were still 
active in their intrigues, which received new 
encouragement from the league among the 
catholic princes. Morgan, a principal agent 
in Throckmorton’s plot for the invasion of 
England by the Spaniards and the dethrone- 
ment of Elizabeth, in which Mary was no 
doubt a participator, was, as we have seen, 
a prisoner in Paris—for his guilt was so evi- 
dent, that the least the king of France as 
the ally of England could do was to put him 


under restraint. But Morgan, instead of 
being inactive in his confinement, was busy in 
his intrigues, and in the beginning of Jan- 


| 


uary, 1586, he wrote a letter to the queen of | 


Scots, whose confidence he enjoyed to a very 
great degree, and sent it by a man named 
Gilbert Gifford, a seminary priest, of a good 
family in Staffordshire, who promised by his 
zeal and by his local knowledge and connec- 
tions, to be avaluable agent in Mary’s secret 
correspondence. Mary was at this moment 
still in hopes of making some impression on 
Elizabeth, and she was aware of the strict 
watch which was kept upon her own actions ; 
she therefore returned a cautious answer, 
refusing to continue her secret correspond- 
ence, but worded so, as on one hand not to 
discourage the devotion of her agent, and 
on the other to deceive her keepers if it fell 
into their hands. “TI thank you heartily 
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for this bringer,” she writes, “ whom I per- 
ceive very willing to acquit himself honestly 
of his promise made to you, but for such 
causes as presently (now) I will not write, I 
fear his danger of sudden discovery, my 
keeper having settled such an exact and 
rigorous order in all places where any of 
my people can go, as it is very strange if 
they receive or deliver anything which he is 
not able to know very soon after. Thus, 
until better or more convenient time, I pray 
God to comfort you.” - Mary was no doubt 
fully aware of Morgan’s doings, yet she 
writes to him, “I pray you to continue to 
keep yourself from meddling in anything 
that may redound to your hurt, and increase 
the suspicion already conceived of you in 
these parts, being sure that you are able to 
clear yourself of all dealing for my service 


| hitherto that can be laid to your charge.” 


In spite of what she says in this letter, 
which was probably intended only as a blind, 
we find immediately afterwards that Gilbert 
Gifford was employed to convey Mary’s se- 
eret correspondence; and we learn from 
allusions in her own letters that that cor- 
respondence was very extensive. She was, 
moreover, well aware of the risk she was 
running by the treachery of her agents. In 
a letter to M. de Chateauneuf, written on 
the 24th of March, she cautions him against 
one Philipps; whom she regarded as an 
agent of Walsingham’s; and about the same 
time she was warned not to+put too much 
confidence in Cherelles, one of the servants 
of the French ambassador. At this moment 
the idea uppermost in Mary’s mind seems 
to have been vengeance upon her own son, 
and she urged the king of France to make 
the assistance his protestant subjects were 
said to have received thence a pretext for 
invading Scotland. Her correspondence 
with the French ambassador on this subject 
was carried on by Gifford, (who had been, 
during the month of February, in Stafford- 
shire, in the neighbourhood of the place of 
Mary’s confinement,) by means of a brewer 
who lived at about a league from her re- 
sidence, and who had been gained over to 
carry the letters. This man was in the habit 


‘of carrying beer once a week to the castle 


for Mary’s use, and the letters were enclosed 
in a hollow piece of wood, which was placed 
inside the barrel, from whence it was taken 
by Nau, who returned an answer by the 
same conveyance. 

On the 1st of March, Gifford returned to. 
London, and delivered to the French am- 
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bassador a new cypher, to be used in future 
for Mary’s secret correspondence with him, 
and a letter, in which she expressed her great 
confidence in the bearer, and her joy at 
having found this new means of correspond- 
ing with her friends. Gifford then informed 
M. de Chateauneuf of the mode in which 
Mary’s secret correspondence was to be car- 
ried on in future. At convenient distances 
between London and Chartley, where Mary 
was at this time confined, resided two zea- . 
lous catholic families, who were friends of 
Gifford; the one nearest to the brewer was 
to send to the brewer for the letters, and to 
transmit them to the family nearer London, 
who undertook the conveyance of them to 
the residence of the French ambassador, by 
a confidential servant who proceeded to 
London sometimes in the disguise of a lock- 
smith, at others of a porter, or a carpenter, or 
a carter, or under some other such character. 
As a further security against discovery, nei- 
ther of the two catholic families were in- 
formed whence the letters came. M. de 
Chateauneuf tells us himself that he re- 
ceived this communication very coldly, in- 
forming Gifford that he was directed by the 
king to take charge of and forward to France 
all secret letters of the captive queen which 
might be put into his hands, but that he 
had little confidence in the success of their 
plan. In reading M. de Chateauneuf’s 
account of these proceedings, we must bear 
in mind that a main object of the ambas- 
sador’s narrative was to throw the blame off 
his own shoulders, and that France was 
intensely jealous of Spain. Gifford assured 
the ambassador of his sincerity, whereupon. 
he received from him a quantity of Mary’s 
papers, which had hitherto remained at the 
embassy. Gifford next proceeded to Paris, 
to consult with Mary’s friends there, and 
inform them of the arrangements made in 
England. He there entered into communi- 
cation with Morgan, with Charles Paget, 
who had been engaged in the former con- 
spiracy, with a priest named Ballard, who 
had been an active agent of Morgan’s, and 
with an English catholic soldier of fortune, 
named Savage, who had served in the wars 
of the low countries. Finding little hope of 
encouragement held out by France, the con- 
spirators applied to the Spanish ambassador 
in that country, don Bernardino de Men- 
doza, who received them with open arms. 


|The plan proposed was to invade England 


with a Spanish army, to assassinate Eliza- 


‘beth at the moment of landing, and ‘to 
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deliver Mary and proclaim her queen of 
England. The difficulty was the arrange- 
ment of these three events at the proper 
time for each, as it was argued that there 
was no certainty of the success of the ex- 
pedition, unless, in case of the death of 
Elizabeth—and it was feared by Mary’s 
friends that, if that princess were not de- 
livered from her prison before the assassina- 
tion of Elizabeth should be effected, her 
keeper, sir Amias Pawlett, would put Mary 
to death as soon as he heard of Elizabeth’s 
fate, and before they could come to her 
rescue. The part of the assassin was ac- 
cepted by Savage, who had been persuaded 
by some priests in the seminary of the 
jesuits at Gheime that to slay Elizabeth, 
now that she had been excommunicated by 
the papal bull, would be a meritorious action 
which would be well rewarded in heaven. 
The plan of operations having been decided 
upon, Savage and Ballard proceeded to 
London ; the first to be prepared to execute 
his part of the design, and the second to 
communicate with the English catholics, 
and conduct the plot in England. To 
escape observation, Ballard took the dis- 
guise Of a soldier, and passed as a captain 
Fortescue, or, as it is sometimes spelt, 
Foscue. He was accompanied by a man 
named Maud, who had gained the con- 
fidence of the conspirators by his apparent 
zeal in the cause. 

According to the French ambassador’s 
statement he was not made privy to this 
conspiracy, but Ballard merely called upon 
him, to bring secret letters to be forwarded 
to France, or to receive letters which had 
been brought thence. 

At this time there was in London a 


young man named Anthony Babington, a 


very zealous catholic, who possessed con- 
siderable estates in Derbyshire ; and, having 
been page in the household of the earl of 
Shrewsbury, he had taken a great interest 
in the fate of the Scottish queen. He had 
since that been in France, where he was 
introduced to the confidence of Morgan, 
already mentioned, and Mary’s ambassador, 
the bishop of Glasgow; and for a long 
time he was the active and zealous agent 
in the secret correspondence between M 

and her friends. This correspondence had, 
however, been interrupted for some months, 
during which time Babington appears to 
have had no communication whatever with 
Mary; until, on the 9th of May, 1586, he 
was recommended to her again by a letter 
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from Morgan, who was anxious that the 
secret correspondence should be immedi- 
ately renewed. Ballard, on his return to 
England, had sought out Babington, who 
immediately entered into the plot with the 
greatest zeal. He, however, expressed the 
same opinion which had been previously 
given, that a plan of this kind would not 
succeed so long as Elizabeth was alive; and 
he not only gave his full approbation to the 
project of assassination, but he suggested, 
as an improvement upon it, that instead of 
intrusting so important a part of the plot 
to one man only, whose failure by any 
accident would ruin the whole, they should 


choose six persons for this enterprise, so that 


if one failed, another might succeed. Bal- 
lard agreed to this suggestion, and within 
a short time they found five other persons 
ready to undertake with Savage the part 
of killing queen Elizabeth. These men, all 
persons of respectable connexions, were 
named Abingdon, Barnwell, Charnock, Til- 
ney, and Titchbourne. 

The conspirators appear to have communi- 
cated their plans to the captive queen (though 
we are not certain to what extent) early in 
May, and she evidently entered into it with 
all her heart. It was arranged for some rea- 
son or other, as a matter of precaution, that 
Mary should not correspond with Ballard, 
but with the other conspirators. Her corre- 
spondence, during the latter part of May, 
assumed an eXtraordinary activity. A packet 
of secret letters was dispatched from Chart- 
ley on the 20th of that month, of which 
one was addressed to don Bernardino de Men- 
doza, now Spanish ambassador in France, 
who had always been a zealous advocate 
of her cause. Mary told Mendoza that for 
eighteen months she had been so closely 
watched that her secret correspondence 
was carried on with great difficulty; but 
that now Morgan had found out a way 
of continuing it with more ease and safety, 
and she wished to know if the king of 
Spain continued in the same sentiments 
which he had formerly manifested, having 
intrusted to Charles Paget certain proposals 
to be made to him. She then opened to 
him a proposal on her part, which seems to 
have been intended as a sort of bait to 
draw the king of Spain into a more decided 
course of action than he had hitherto shown. 
“There is another point,” she wrote to 
Mendoza, “dependent on that (i.e. on the 
plan to be communicated by Paget) “ which 
I have reserved to write to you alone, that 
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you may communicate it on my part to the 
said king, and, if possible, no one but him 
haye knowledge of it. It is, that, consider- 
ing the so great obstinacy of my son in 
heresy (which I assure you I have wept for 
and lamented day and night more than my 
own calamity), and foreseeing the eminent 
damage which will come to the catholic 
church if he obtain the succession to this 
kingdom; I have determined, in case that 
my said son conform not before my death 
to the catholic religion (as, I must tell you, I 
have little hope so long as he shall remain in 
Scotland), to cede and give by will my right 
in the said succession of this crown [England] 
to the king your master; praying him in 
consideration thereof to take me henceforth 
in his entire protection, as well as the estate 
and affairs of this country; which, for the 
discharge of my conscience, I think I could 
not place in the hands of a prince more 
zealous for our religion, and capable in all 
respects of re-establishing it here, as it con- 
cerns all the rest of Christendom; feeling 
myself more obliged to respect in that the 
universal good of the church than, to her 
detriment, the particular greatness of my 
posterity.” It must not be forgotten that 
Mary was at this moment labouring under 
the greatest disappointment and mortifica- 
tion at the failure of a treaty by which she 
bound herself to secure the reformed religion 
in Scotland, and to do nothing injurious to 
it in England. “TI pray you,” she adds, 
“that this be kept very secret, inasmuch as, 
if it came to be known, it would be in France 
the loss of my dowry, in Scotland an entire 
rupture with my son, and in this country 
my total ruin and destruction.” 
. Mary’s instructions to Paget, as given in 
the following long letter of the same date, 
are extremely important in showing the 
eagerness with which she entered upon the 
plot. “ With an infinite number of other 
letters in cypher,” she writes—“ I received 
five of yours, dated the 14th of January, 
16th of May, 24th and last of July, 1585, 
and 4th of February, 1586; but, for their 
late arrival here and all at once, it hath not 
been possible for me to see them all deci- 
phered ; and I have been, since the depar- 
ture from Wingfield, so wholly without all 
intelligence of foreign affairs, as not know- 
ing the present state thereof, it is very diffi- 
cult for me to establish any certain course 
for re-establishing of the same on this side ; 
_and methinks I can see no other means to 


being pricked in his particular by the at- 
tempt made on Holland [Leicester’s expe- 
dition], and the course of Drake, would take 
revenge of the queen of England, whilst 
France (occupied as it is) cannot help her. 
Whereof I desire that you should essay, 
either by the lord Paget during his abode 
in Spain, or by the Spanish ambassador, to 
discover clearly if the said king of Spain 
hath intention to set on England, as it 
seemeth to me to be the surest and readiest 
way for him whereby to rid himself alto- 
gether of this queen of England’s malice 
against him, without longer stay at flatter- 
ing of the boils by lenitives and not purging 
the spring of the malign humour that hath 
engendered them. He hath experimented 
what service his long patience hath done 
him all these years past with the queen of 
England, having thereby only but enter- 
tained the sore, or rather augmented it 
against himself; so as now he doth find 
himself constrained to come to the same 
remedies which in don John d’Austria his 
time were propounded unto him, which I 
doubt he shall not find presently (at pre- 
sent) in these parts of such strength and 
virtue, as if he had applied them in time 
and place; to wit, whilst I had France well 
disposed to help him, Scotland to friend, 
the catholic party in this realm had the 
principal force, which since it hath lost. 
My parents of France were to have em- 
ployed themselves herein, and the king of 
Spain not impeached (hindered) any other 
enterprise, I remember well that don John 
was always of this opinion, that there was 
no other means in the world whereby to set 
up again the king of Spain his brother’s 
affairs in the low countries, and to assure his 
dominions in all other places, than in re- 
establishing of this realm under God, and a 
prince, his friend ; for so much as he fore- 
saw right well that the queen of England 
would not fail to break with him and give 
him (as she hath done) the first blow. And 
albeit he might have entertained and accom- 
modated himself with her in such sort as ° 
during her life she should not have troubled 
him, yet hath he right great occasion to 
provide that after her death, happening to 
succeed an earl of Huntingdon or a like 
protestant, the king of Spain or his son 
(which yet were worse) might be assailed 
from hence with all extremity. Now in 
case (as said is) that he deliberate to set on 
the queen of England, esteeming it most 


that end, except the king of Spain, ‘now | necessary that he assure himself also of 
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Scotland, either to serve with him in the 
said enterprise, or at the least hold that 
country so bridled as it serve not his enemy, 
Ihave thought good that you enter with the 
ambassador of Spain in these overtures fol- 
lowing, to wit :— 

“That I shall travail (Jabour) by all means 
to make my son enter in the said enterprise, 
aud if he cannot be persuaded thereunto, 
that I shall dress a secret straight league 
among the principal catholic lords of that 
country and their adherents, to be joined 
with the king of Spain, and to execute at 
his devotion what of their parts shall be 
thought meet for advancing of the said en- 
terprise ; so being they may have such suc- 
cours of men and money as they will ask, 
which I am sure shall not be very charge- 
able, having men encugh within the coun- 
try, and little money stretching far and 
doing much there. Moreover, I shall dress 
the means, for the more security, to make 
my son be delivered in the hands of the said 
king of Spain, or in the pope’s, as best by 
them shall be thought good; but with pac- 
tion and promise to set him at liberty when- 
soever I shall so desire, or that after my 
death, being catholic, he shall desire again 
to repair to this isle; without that the king 
of Spain shall ever pretend or attempt any 
thing to my prejudice or my son’s (if he 
yield himself catholic) in the succession of 
this crown. This is the best hostage that I 
and the said lords of Scotland can give to 
the king of Spain for performance of that 
which may depend on them in the said en- 
terprise. But withall there must be a re- 
gent established in Scotland, that have 
commission and power of me and my son 
(whom it shall be easy to make pass the 


_same, he being once in the hands of the 
said lords) to govern the country in his ab- 


sence; for which office I find none so fit as 
the lord Claude Hamilton, as well for the 
rank of his house as for his manhood and 
wisdom; and to shun all jealousy of the 
rest, and to strengthen him the more, he 
must have a council appointed him of the 
principal lords, without whom he shall be 
bound not to ordain anything of importance. 
I should think myself most obliged to the 
king of Spain that it would please him to 
receive my son, to make him to be in- 
structed and reduced to the catholic re- 
ligion, which is the thing of this world I 
most desire, affecting a great deal rather the 
salvation of his soul than to see him mo- 
narch of all Europe. And I fear much that 


so long as he shall remain where he is 
(amongst those that found all his greatness 
upon the maintenance of the religion which 
he professeth), it shall never lie in my power 
to bring him in again to the right way, 
whereby there shall remain in my heart a 
thousand regrets and apprehensions if I 
should die, to leave behind me a tyrant and 
persecutor of the catholic church. If you 
see and perceive the said ambassador to 
find goust (taste) in the said overtures, and 
put you in hope of a good answer thereunto, 
which you shall insist to have with all di- 
ligence, I would then in the mean time you 
should write to the lord Claude, letting him 
understand how that the king of Spain is to 
set on this country, and desireth to have 
the assistance of the catholics of Scotland, 
for to stop at the least that from thence the 
queen of England have no succours; and to 
that effect you shall pray the said lord 
Claude to sound and grope the minds here- 
unto of the principal of the catholic nobility 
in Scotland and others hereof, under pre- 
texts he might bring to other; to the end 
you may make open light whereby the king 
of Spain may see what he may look for in 
such a case at their hands, and also know 
what succours and support both of men and 
money they would require at the king of 
Spain’s hands, to hold Scotland at their de- 
votion withall. Moreover, that he declare 
particularly unto you the names of those 
that are to enter in this band, and what 
forces they are able to make together; and, 
to the end they may be the more encouraged 
herein, you may write plainly to the lord 
Claude that you have charge of me (from 
me) to treat with him of this matter. But 
by your first letter I am not of opinion that 
you discover yourself further to him nor to 
other at all, until you have received answer 
of the king of Spain, which being conform 
to this designment, then may you open more 
to the lord Claude, showing him that to assure 
himself of my son, and to the end (if it be 
possible) that things be past and done under 
his name and authority, it shall be needful 
to seize his person, in case that willingly he 
cannot be brought to this enterprise; yea, 
and that the surest were to deliver him into 
the king of Spain his hands, or the pope’s, 
as shall be thought best; and then in his 
absence he depute the lord Claude his lieu- 
tenant-general and regent in the govern- 
ment of Scotland, which you are assured I 
may be easily persuaded to confirm and ap- 
prove. For if it be possible I will not, for 
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divers respects, be named therein until the 
extremity. To persuade hereunto the said 
lord Claude, it shall be good that you assure 
him to travail to abolish all remembrance or 
grief of his brother the lord of Arbroath his 
proceedings, that indirectly you put him in 
hope that I shall make him be declared law- 
ful heir to the crown of Scotland, my son 
failing without children, and that thereunto 
I shall make the catholic princes of Chris- 
tendom condescend to maintain him in that 
respect. 1 can write nothing presently to 
the lord Claude himself, for want of an 
alphabet (cypher) between me and _ him, 
which now I send you herewith inclosed, 
without any mark on the back, that you 
may send it unto him; and if by any nearer 
means (which I will essay to find on this 
side) I might therein, I shall not fail by the 
same to remember (or by the first other I 
can find fittest) the good testimony and as- 
surance you give me of his dutiful affection 
towards me and my service. This is all for 
that country of Scotland I can dress pre- 
sently, for so much as I know of the present 
estate of the affairs of Christendom ; charging 
you very expressly not to communicate this 
to any other at all, either English, French, 
or Scottish; as also you shall pray the said 
Bernardino, Spanish ambassador, to do the 
like, and the lord Claude not to discover by 
whom this motion is made unto him. [I have 
written unto the Spanish ambassador in 
favour of your brother the lord Paget and 
yourself, with all the affection that your 
friendship towards me deserveth ; lamenting 
from the bottom of my heart that by mine 
own particular I am not so able to do for you, 
as I must needs have recourse to others for 
supplying the want of my small means.” 
The same day on which these letters 
were dated, Mary wrote to sir Francis In- 
glefield, Morgan, and others. She merely 
informed the former of the difficulty she 
had had in corresponding, until Morgan 
had found out the mode of conveying her 
secret letters that she was then using. The 
proposals of Mary and the other conspira- 
tors were eagerly accepted on the part of 
Spain, and the design was now urged for- 
ward with greater confidence than ever, but 
as yet the means of secret correspondence 
with Mary were not fully perfected to their 
satisfaction. On the 29th of May, she 
wrote to one of her servants named Ful- 
geam, then in France, and to the jesuit 
Parsons. She recommended the formerto don 
Bernardino de Mendoza, and directed him 
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to place his entire confidence in Morgan 
and Charles Paget. ‘For this time,” she 
says to him, “I cannot give you none 
other charge nor commission in those parts, 
having been so long without any knowledge 
of the course of affairs abroad and in this 
country, and being yet so little informed in 
the state they are in presently, as I know 
not with what line to sail, nor how to lift 
anchor. The persons serving in this house 
of whom you write unto me, are not to be 
won, and therefore may you do me a singu- 
lar pleasure to travail to recover me some 
other intelligence, either hereabouts for the 
time I have to remain, or about the house 
whither I am to change in the end of this 
summer. Whereof I shall advertise you in 
diligence so soon as I may know which it 
shall be. For all you may have heard 
against Morgan during his adversity,- be- 
lieve upon the experience that I have had 
of his entire fidelity; he hath proceeded in 
God’s cause and this country, which I 
esteem mine in principal, as a very sound 
honest man, And if there be anything in 
him to be found fault with, it is that he 
hath been therein but over zealous and 
affectionate; as you may understand more 
particularly by Charles Paget, who is a gen- 
tleman of good credit. I find therefore 
right agreeable, that as you profess the 
same devotion towards me, and that you 
desire by your last letters that I inform you 
of the course I would you should take in 
those parts, you enter into a near friendship 
with the said Charles and Morgan, and 
make an end of the zizany (tares) which 
some, to all your prejudices, do what they 
can to sow amongst you of your nation in 
those parts.”’ In the letter to Parsons, Mary 
alludes more directly to the plot which was 
then going on. “Good friend,” she says, 
“your letters of the ... 1584, and of 
February, 1585, came no sooner to my 
hands than the 25th of the last month, so 
as the occasion of the contents thereof being 
past, and not knowing how things have suc- 
ceeded or stand yet at this present, it is 
impossible for me to give you any substan- 
tial direction or answer. Nevertheless may |: 
I say if during my abode at Wingfield I 
had received your foresaids, and had had 
also the money which I had required, I 
think I could have brought that to pass 
which you did propone unto me, the said 
house being very fit therefor, circuit wholly 
with wood, and at that time in the winter 
season as you desired. Besides that my 
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new keepers, to make me more willingly 
grant to the change from my old keeper, 
gave me a great deal more liberty than I 
was wont to have. But now both myself 
and my folks here are so straightly looked 
unto and kept so close, as it hath not 
hitherto been in my power to practise any 
within this house, to my devotion, except 
him only that leadeth this intercourse. 
And without I were assisted by some of my 
keeper’s servants, it is now altogether im- 

ssible for me to escape. The gate so 
nelyt (nailed), never a window in my lodg- 
ing nor way about the house being almost 
either day or night without a sentinel. 
Wherefore for this design of my delivery I 
can put you in no hope, considering the 
state I am in presently. Leave not to con- 
tinue to labour by all means for the re- 
establishment of things in this country, the 
weal and prosperity whereof and of the 
good men and true catholics of the same I 
shall always prefer to all greatness and par- 
ticular contentment of my own, and will 
think my life well bestowed to that end, 
whensoever occasion shall offer. Give right 
affectionate thanks in my name to my 
cousin the prince of Parma, for the honour- 
able testimony I have had by his letter of 
the good will he beareth me, which accept- 
ing and not now able to requite but with 
the like only, I pray you to let him under- 
stand for answer, that as it hath pleased the 
king of Spain my good brother to make a 
special choice of him to have from hence- 
forth the whole charge and managing of the 
enterprise proponed for the re-establishing 
of this state; so, in as much as I can for 
mine own part, I shall always esteem it for 
me no small happiness to concur in an ac- 


tion so important for the weal and common 


quietness of all Christendom with a prince so 
meet in all respects for effecting of the 
same as I see he is. And therefore if it 
pleaseth him that he advise with you all in 
those parts, of the fittest means for execu- 
tion of that his good intention in the said 
enterprise, let him be sure that I shall 
therein correspond for my part, with an 
entire acknowledgment of how much I am 
beholding unto him therefor. I remit to 
you to give him thanks for the diligence 
and good order which I have understood he 
hath caused to be taken for the recovering 
of the twelve thousand crowns I had asked, 
for the which I would not there were made 
any further suit, unless you saw therein 
some great facility to obtain the said money, 


in respect of the great charges I am at and 
have been forced to bear all this while, 
during and since my change, for that all my 
intelligences have failed me, being not able 
to recover others of new, without new means; 
also that such occasions of importance may 
fall out on the sudden for to further my 
escape, or otherwise, which for want of 
ready and sufficient means in hand, I shall 
be forced to let slip.” On the 30th of May, 
Mary wrote a letter, nearly in the same words 
as the preceding, to father Holt the jesuit. 
It is clear from these letters that Mary 
was perfectly well acquainted with the gen- 
eral character of the plot which was then in 
agitation; though the extent to which that _ 
knowledge went cannot be ascertained, be- 
cause it is not likely that she would un- 
necessarily commit to writing any allusions 
to those parts of it which would be dangerous 
to her own safety. In fact, we have evidence 
that this was carefully avoided, and in the 
course of her correspondence in the month 
of May, we find her friends, especially Mor- 
gan, and the Spanish ambassador Mendoza, 
urgently advising her not to correspond di- 
rectly with Ballard, who was managing the 
plot in England, especially that part of it 
which related to the assassination, while 
they directed Ballard, on his side, not to 
attempt to communicate with her. We are 
led, however, to believe that she cannot 
have been ignorant of the nature of Ballard’s 
practises, not only from the general pro- 
babilities of the case, but from the postscript 
of a letter written by Morgan to Curle, 
Mary’s secretary, at the beginning of July, 
in which he says, “I am not unoccupied, 
although I be in prison, to think of her ma- 
jesty’s state, and yours that endure with 
her, to your honours; and there be many 
means in hand to remove the beast that 
troubleth all the world.” This can only 
mean the assassination of Elizabeth, and if 
known to Curle, it must have been known to 
Mary also. She, however, followed the ad- 
vice of her friends, and abstained from all 
correspondence with Ballard, or Babington, 
of which the latter complained to Morgan 
in Paris. Morgan wrote a very strong let- 
ter to Mary, warmly recommending Babing- 
ton to her confidence, and urging her to 
renew the correspondence with him; upon 
which, on the 25th of June, she wrote him 
the following letter, in French :—“ My great 
friend, although it is a long time that 
against my will you have not heard from 
me, nor I from you, still I should be very 
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much grieved if you thought that I did not 
remember the essential affection that you 
have shown in all which concerns me. I 
have heard that, since the interruption of 
the intelligence between us, packets have 
been sent you to convey to me, both from 
France and from Scotland. I pray you, if 
any have fallen into your hands and you 
have them still, to deliver them to this 
bearer, who will convey them safely to me. 
And I shall pray God for your preservation. 
—At Chartley, the 25th of June.—Your 
very good friend, Marie R.” The bearer 
alluded to was Gilbert Gifford. 

Mary seems to have been now impatient 
of delay in carrying the plot into execution, 
and in a letter to Mendoza, written on the 
2nd of July, she complains of the slowness 
of the proceedings, which she says grieved 
her, rather on account of the general good 
than of her own particular suffering, but 
declares her resignation to what she sup- 
poses to be unavoidable. Meanwhile Mary, 
as well as Paget, had entered into com- 
munication with the lord Claude Hamilton, 
who seems to have entered into their design ; 
so that treason at this very moment sur- 
rounded the throne of the young Scottish 
king, and we easily understand the opposi- 
tion which was made by some of the Scottish 
lords to the treaty with Elizabeth. It was 
just while the conspiracy was at this point 
that, on the 5th of July, that treaty was 
concluded, which caused great annoyance to 
Mary, as it tended to disconcert, in some 
degree, her plans with regard to Scotland. 
“] believe,” she writes to her ambassador, 
the archbishop of Glasgow, on the 12th of 
July, “that by this time you will know the 
particularities of the league which she 
(Elizabeth) has newly concluded with my 
son, not, as I am informed, without the se- 
cret consent and approbation of the king of 
France, so that I fear much you will labour 
in vain with him to traverse the said league, 
as I had directed you to do by my last let- 
ters, Nevertheless, do not fail to do all 
you can to break it. The greatest regret it 
leaves me is that the said league will quite 
deaden from the hearts of all the catholic 
princes what remained of their good will to 
aid in the re-establishment of things in that 
quarter; finding, indeed, all their affections 
so much alienated from my son, that I know 
no longer on what or how to continue any 
intelligence with him, every one is in such 
despair, and myself foremost, that he. will 
ever be serviceable to God’s cause or mine.” 
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On the 13th of July, Mary wrote to the 
French ambassador, M. de Chateauneuf, and 
she expressed a sudden anxiety that her 
keeper might be changed, from fear that 
she might be sacrificed by sir Amias Paw- 
lett in case of Elizabeth’s death, which I 
can hardly help thinking must have arisen 
from a knowledge of a plot for the assassi- 
nation of that queen. The same subject is 
pressed in other letters to the French ambas- 
sador, who is also urged to represent strongly 
the danger which threatened her health 
unless she had at that moment more liberty 
and exercise. On the 16th of July, she 
wrote on the same subject to the archbishop 
of Glasgow ;—“ the more I try my keeper, 
the more I perceive in him a very evil and 
fatal sentiment toward me and my claim to 
this kingdom; which I think proceeds only 
from an extreme and obstinate zeal which 
he has for the puritan sect, professing it 
here publicly, contrary to the injunctions of 
his mistress. And, on the report that he is 
to be changed, he has set himself to use me 
with all the rigour he can, even to the di- 
minishing of my ordinary expenditure, show- 
ing himself moreover very insolent in all his 
actions towards me. Give notice of this to 
the lord treasurer (Burghley), through the 
ambassador Stafford, and urge upon him, as 
well on my part as on that of all my rela- 
tions and friends there, that my life cannot 
be safe in the guard and in the hands of my 
said keeper, if anything should happen to 
this queen; for, besides the ill-will which 
he shows towards me, he is not a man of 
sufficient credit, force, or power, to preserve 
me, in the house where I am, against the 
attempts or surprises of my enemies, being 
a stranger in this part of the country, and 
making himself so extremely ill-liked and 
hated here, that such a case happening, he 
would be no less in danger than I. Insist, 
therefore, as earnestly as you can with the 
said lord treasurer, that. he cause to be 
appointed for me, as soon as he possibly can, 
some other keeper of greater quality and 
power and better inclined towards me and 
my right after the death of his mistress, if 
it be God’s pleasure that I survive her, not 
asking, however, of the said lord treasurer, 
or of him whom he shall appoint here, any- 
thing contrary to their duty to their queen. 
Press this as much as you can, and, if neces- 
sary, if the said lord treasurer will not attend 
to it, urge it upon the very christian king 
{of France], and cause him to be spoken to 
about it by the pope’s nuncio and by his 
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ambassador, in order that he may please to 
interpose his credit with this queen to pro- 
vide for my safety, as well for the present as 
for the future. If there should happen any 
insurrection or tumult in this country, and 
my enemies come suddenly to attack me, 
this man here would not be able to put 
twenty men together to resist them.” 
When I compare the language of these 
letters, and consider the moment at which 
they were written, I cannot but feel con- 
vinced that they were caused by some sud- 
den and unusual circumstance ; and that that 
circumstance was the design to assassinate 
Elizabeth. We must bear in mind that at 
the very first starting of this design, the con- 
spirators took into consideration the danger 
that, if the intelligence of Elizabeth’s death 
reached Chartley before Mary was set at 
liberty, the captive princess would be put to 
death by her keeper. We cannot, I think, 
doubt that these letters, which were totally 
unknown to Elizabeth or her ministers, have 
an intimate connection with the important 
letter we are now going to quote, which has 
been the subject of so much controversy. 

_ Mary’s brief letter to Babington had 
been received, and he returned her a long 
reply, explaining to her the circumstances 
of the conspiracy, and the preparations 
which were making to carry it into imme- 
diate effect. This letter was dated on the 6th 
of July, and she probably received it imme- 
diately before writing the letters to M. de 
Chateauneuf and the archbishop of Glasgow, 
just quoted. On the 17th of July, the day 
after her urgent letter to the archbishop, 
Mary wrote in French the following reply 
to Babington. “ Faithful and well-beloved, 
according to the zéai and entire affection 
with which I have remarked that you have 
been actuated in what concerns the common 
cause of religion and of mine also in par- 
ticular, I have always made estate and foun- 
dation of you, as of a principal and very 
worthy instrument te be employed in either. 
It was not the less consolation to me to 
have been advertised of your state, as you 
have done by your last letters, and found 
means to renew our intelligences, that I 


was before in sorrow to find myself without 


either one or the other. I pray you then 
to write me in future, as often as you can, 
all the occurrences which you shall judge to 
concern in any way my affairs; as, on my 
part, I will not fail also to hold like corres- 
pondence with you, the most carefully, and 
with all the diligence possible. 


*T cannot but praise, for various great 
and important considerations which would 
be too iong to recite here, the desire which 
you have in general to hinder in good time 
the designs of our enemies who aim at abo- 
lishing our religion in this kingdom, and 
ruining us altogether. For I have a long 
time urged upon the other catholic princes 
abroad, and experience confirms it—that, the 
longer we delay putting our hands to it on 
both sides, the greater advantage we give to 
our adversaries to make themselves ready 
against the said princes, as they have done 
against the king of Spain; and, meanwhile, 
the catholics here, remaining exposed to all 
sorts of persecutions and cruelties, diminish 
more and more in numbers, forces, and 
means; to such a degree that I fear much 
that, if a remedy is not applied very soon, 
they will be reduced to such a condition, 
that they will never be able to raise them- 
selves again, nor to give assistance to any 
succours that may be hereafter offered them. 

As to my particular, I pray you to assure 
our principal friends that, even though I had 
no interest of my own in this affair (for I 
reckon what may be my pretensions at very 
little in comparison with the public weal of 
this state), I shall always be ready and very 
anxious to employ in it my life and ali that 
I have or may have more in this world. 

“To give, then, a good foundation to this 
enterprise, in order to be able to conduct it 
to a fortunate success, you must consider 
from point to point, what number of people, 
both horse and foot, you can raise among 
you all, and what captains you will give 
them in each county, in case they cannot 
have a general-in-chief; of what towns, 
ports, and havens you hold yourself sure, 
as well towards the north as in the western 
and southern districts, to receive succours 
from the Low Countries, from France, and 
from Spain; what place you esteem the 
most fit and advantageous for the rendez- 
vous of all your forces, and in what direc- 
tion you are of opinion that you must after- 
wards march ; what number of foreign forces, 
as well foot as horse, you: would demand 
(which you must make proportionate to the 
number of your own), with pay for how great 
a length of time; together with the muni- 
tions and havens most convenient for their 
descent in this kingdom, on the three sides 
mentioned above; the quantity of arms and 
money with which you must be provided in 
case you have none of your own; how the 
six gentlemen are determined to proceed; 
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and the means also which must be taken 
to deliver me from this prison. 

“ Having taken a good resolution among 
yourselves (who are the principal instru- 
ments, and the fewest in number that you 
can), upon all these particularities, I am of 
opinion that you should communicate it in 
all diligence to Bernardino de Mendoza, am- 
bassador in ordinary of the king of Spain in 
France, who, besides the experience he has 
in the state of affairs here, will not fail, I 
can assure you, to employ himself in it with 
all his power. I will take care to advertise 
him of this affair and to recommend it to 
him very urgently, as also to such others as 
I shall find necessary. But it is needful 
that you should make choice very seasonably 
of some secret and faithful personage to 
handle this affair with Mendoza and others 
out of the kingdom, to whom alone you can 
entrust all, in order that the said negotiation 
may be held the more secret, ; which I re- 
commend you above all things for your own 
safety. If your messenger bring you an 
answer well founded, and certain assurance 
of the succours you demand, you can then 
give orders (but not before, for it would be 
in vain), that all those of your party here 
make provision, with the most secrecy pos- 
sible, of arms, good horses, and ready money, 
to be ready to march with all this equipage 
as soon as they shall receive orders from 
their chiefs and leaders in each county. 
And, in order to palliate better this affair 
(communicating only tc the principals the 
whole of the enterprise), it will be sufficient, 
for a beginning, that you give to the others 
only to understand that all these prepara- 
tions are made for no other end but to for- 
tify you among yourselves, if need should 
require it, against the puritans of this 
kingdom, the principal of whom, command- 
ing in the Low Countries [where Leicester 
had an English army], with the best forces 
of this said kingdom, had formed a design 
(as you can cause the report to be spread), 
to exterminate, on their return, all the ca- 
tholics, and to usurp the crown, not only 
against myself and the others who have a 
legitimate right to it, but, which is more, 
against their own queen who reigns at pre- 
sent, if she will not consent to let herself be 
entirely governed at their will. These com- 
plaints would serve you very seasonably to 
found and establish an association and gene- 
ral confederation among you all, as for your 
just defence and the preservation of your 
religion, lives, lands, and possessions, against 
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the oppression and enterprises of the said 
puritans, without, by writing, touching 
directly anything which might be to the 
prejudice of the queen; to the preservation 
of whom and of her legitimate heirs (always 
not making in this point any mention of me), 
you will on the contrary make semblance to 
be very much attached. These things being 
thus prepared, and the forces, as well within 
as without the kingdom, all ready, you must 
then put the six gentlemen to work, and give 
order that, their design having succceded, I 
may immediately be taken out from here, 
and that all your forces be at one same time 
in the field to receive me, while they are 
waiting the foreign succour, which must then 
be hastened in all diligence. But, inasmuch 
as a day cannot be fixed beforehand or fore- 
seen for the accomplishment of what the afore- 
said gentlemen have undertaken, I woula_wish 
that they had always with them, or at least in 
court, four good men well mounted, to give 
advice in ali diligence of the success of the 
said design, as soon as it shall be effected, to 
those who-shall have charge to take me out of 
here, in order that they may apply themselves 
to that duty, before my keeper receive intel- 
ligence of the said execution, or, at least, 
before he have leisure toa fortify himself in 
the house, or to transport me elsewhere. It 
would be necessary to send two or three of 
the said advertisers by different roads, in 
order that, if one should fail, the other may 
reach his destination; and you must in one 
same instant try to stop the ordinary pas- 
sages to posts and couriers. 

“This is the project which I find most 
seasonable for this enterprise, in order to 
conduct it with a care for our own safety. 
To move on this side before you’are assured 
of a good foreign succour, would only be to 
put you, without any object, in danger of 
participating in the miserable fortune of 
others who have entered into former enter- 
prises on this subject; and, to take me out 
from here without being first well assured 
of being able to put me in the midst of a 
good army or in some place of safety, until 
our forces be assembled and the foreigners 
arrived, would only be to give a sufficient 
excuse to this queen, if she caught me again, 
to enclose me in some hole from which I 
could never come out again, if at least I 
should be able to escape at that price, and 
to persecute to the utmost extremity all 
those who should have assisted me, for 
which I should have more regret than for 
any adversity which might fall upon myself. 
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Wherefore I must admonish you again, as 
earnestly as I can, that you be on your 
guard and use an extraordinary care and 
vigilance to carry on and assure so well all 
that shall appertain to the execution of this 
enterprise that, with the aid of God, you 
may conduct it to a good and fortunate end, 
trusting it to the judgment of our principal 
friends here, with whom you should treat 
hereupon, that they advise on the said pro- 
ject (which will only serve for a proposition 
and overture) as altogether you shall find 
most expedient ; and to you in particular I 
entrust also to assure the gentlemen above 
mentioned of all which shall be required on 
my part for the entire accomplishment of 
their good intentions. You could also advise 
and conclude all together if (in case their 
design does not take foot, as it might 
happen) it will be nevertheless expedient or 
not to undertake my deliverance and the 
execution of the rest of the enterprise. But, 
if misfortune will that you cannot have me, 
on account of my being shut up in the 
Tower of London, or in any other place with 
greater guard, do not cease on that account, 
I pray you for the honour of God, to pursue 
the rest of the enterprise ; for I shall always 
die well contented if I know that you are 
delivered from the miserable servitude in 
which you are detained captives. 

“T will try to make the catholics of 
Scotland take arms, and to place my son in 
their hands, at the same time that these 
things shall take effect here, in order that 
by this means our enemies shall not be able 

to draw any succour thence. I would wish 
also that an attempt be made to raise some 
rebellion in Ireland, which should begin a 
little before anything be done here, in order 
that the alarm should be given in a place 
quite the contrary of that in which it is in- 
tended to strike the blow. 

“ Your reasons that there ought to be a 


general or principal chief appear to me very 


pertinent, and therefore it would be well to 
try indirectly the earl of Arundel, or one of 
his brothers, and even to attempt the young 
earl of Northumberland, if he be at liberty. 
Beyond sea we might have the earl of 
Westmoreland, whose name and house have 
great power, as you know, in the north 
country, and my lord Paget, who has also 
much influence in several counties near 
| here; both could be secretly brought back 
into this country, and with them several 
‘others of the principal exiles, if the enter- 
prise come to take foot, The said lord 
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Paget is at present in Spain, where he will 
be able to treat on all you would communi- 
cate to him touching this affair, either 
directly to himself, or through his brother 
Charles. Take care that none of your mes- 
sengers, whom you send out of the king- 
dom, carry any letters with them; but send 
the despatches before and after them by 
some others. Be upon your guard against. 
spies and traitors who are among you, even 
some priests who have been already gained 
by our enemies to discover you; and, above 
all never carry upon you any paper which 
might be injurious in whatever manner ;. for 


from such like errors has before proceeded ° 


the condemnation of those who have been 
judged, against whom, without that, they 
would have been able to prove nothing. 
Discover your names and intentions the 
least you can*to the ambassador of France 
who is at London; for, though he be, as I 
hear, a very honest gentleman, of good con- 
science and religion, yet I fear that his 
master holds with this queen another train 
quite contrary to our designs, which might 
be the cause of making him interrupt our 
plans, if he knew of them. 

“T have till now urged them to change 
my residence, and in reply they have named 
only the castle of Dudley, as the most fit 
for my residence, so that there is some ap- 
pearance that I shall be carried there before 
the end of this summer. Cousider there- 
fore, as soon as I shall be there of some 
means to be used in the neighbourhood to 
effect my escape, If I remaiu here, the 
only expedients to be tried are the three 
following: first, that on a day fixed before- 
hand, when I am riding out to take the air 
on the plain which is between this place 
and Stafford, where you know that one 
meets ordinarily very few persons, some 
fifty or sixty men, well mounted and armed, 
come to take me; which they may easily do, 
my keeper having commonly with him but 
eighteen or twenty horsemen, provided only 
with pistols. The second is, that they come 
at midnight, or soon after, and set fire to 
the granges and stables which you know are 
by the house, in order that the servants of 
my keeper being run thither, your people, 
having each a mark to know each other at 
night, may come in the mean time and sur- 
prise the house, where I hope to be able to 
second you with the few servants I have 
here. The third is, that the carts which 
come here, ordinarily arriving early in the 
morning, they might be so arranged and 
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furnished with such carters, that being 
under the great gate the carts should be 
overthrown in such a manner, that, coming 
there immediately with those of your com- 
pany, you might make yourself master of 
the house, and carry me off at once, which 
would not be difficult to execute, before 
there could arrive any number of soldiers to 
their succour, inasmuch as they are lodged 
in several places out of here, some of them 
half a mile off, and some a full mile. 

“ Whatever may be the issue, I have and 
ever shall have a very great obligation to 
you for the offer you have made to put 
yourself in hazard, as you have done, for 
my deliverance, and I will endeavour, by all 
the means that shall ever be in my power, 
to acknowledge it in respect to you as you 
desire. I have ordered a more complete 
alphabet (cipher) to be made for you, which 
will be given to you with the present. God 
Almighty have you in his holy keeping. 
Your entirely good friend for ever, }. 
P.S. Fail not to burn the present imme- 
diately.””* 

This 17th of July was a busy day with 
Mary, and the number of letters to different 
persons concerned in the great conspiracy, 
which bear this date, is quite remarkable. 
One of these was addressed to Charles 
Paget, who it appears had been obliged to 
go to the baths of Spa for his health. “I 
hope,” Mary wrote to him, “ that these 
shall find you returned from your journey 
of the Spa, whereof I would be sorry to dis- 
like, but rather by the contrary should I of 
myself have pressed you thereunto, if I had 
known it had been needful for you, being 
obliged to have care of your health, as you 
have most vigilantly of all that may concern 
my service. Your remonstrance to commit 
unto few the managing of my affairs, doth 
right well please me, and I am accordingly 
deliberate not to entertain, from henceforth, 
any ordinary intelligence with any man, 
except with those which I will depute in 
every province, to wit, besides my ambas- 
sador, yourself and Morgan for France. 
Yet will I not that mine ambassador do 
meddle him with the affairs of this side, 
further than I shall commit to him to treat 
with my parents (relations). For Spain, 
the lord Paget whilst he is there, and sir 
Francis Englefield my ordinary agent. For 


* In this letter, the words which Mary’s defen- 
ders pretend to be interpolated by the agents of Eli- 
zabeth’s ministers are printed in italics; the question 
they lead to will be discussed further on. 
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Rome, Dr. Lewis, if he will accept the 
charge. For the Low Countries, Liggons. 
For Scotland, the lord Claude Hamilton, 
and Courcelles, that was with Mauvissiére, 
for conducting only of my packets on this 
side. If it should happen Morgan to be 
constrained to leave France (which I shall by 
all the ways I can seek to stop), my inten- 
tion is to appoint him at Rome. I cannot 
but praise you for the testimony you give 
me of his fidelity, and I may assure you he 
hath deserved no less at your hands, 
Upon the return of Ballard to this country, 
the principal of the catholics who had des- 
patched him over the sea, have imparted 
unto me their intentions, conform to that 
which you writ to me thereof, but more 
particularly asking my direction for exe- 
cuting of the whole, 1 have made them a 
very ample despatch [of course, the letter to 
Babington given above], containing point 
by point my advice on all things requisite, 
as well for this side as for without the realm, 
to bring their designments to good effect, 
and have sent them word for not losing 
time, that having taken resolution among 
themselves upon the said despatch, they 
make haste to impart the same to the am- 
bassador of Spain, Mendoza, sending over 
therewith either the said Ballard, or some 
other the most faithful and secret they can 
find, and to be by them sufficiently in- 
structed ; having promised them that | shall 
write to the same Mendoza, as I do pre- 
sently (now), to give credit to their said 
messenger or deputy; so as I trust that if 
ever the pope and the king of Spain have 
had intention to provide for this state, that 
occasion is now offered them very advanta- 
geous, finding therein universally the said 
catholics so disposed and forward, as there 
is more ado to keep them back than in put- 
ting them to the contrary. And for all 
objections and difficulties that the said 
Mendoza can alledge, as my getting forth 
of this hold or otherwise, he shall be thereof 
sufficiently cleared aud satisfied. There 
resteth then only but to pursue so hotly as 
can be, both in Rome and Spain, their 
grant of the support requisite, as well of 
horsemen and footmen, as of armour, muni- 
tions, and money. If his holiness and the 
king of Spain will in any way yield to this 
enterprise, which I desire they should de- 
clare resolutely and plainly without draw- 
ing things to length by artificial negotia- 
tion and vain hope as hath been done 
hitherto (as is still so, in my opinion). If 
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have written to the said catholics that be- 
fore they have sufficient promise and assur- 
ance of the pope and the king of Spain for 
accomplishing of that which is required of 
them, nothing be stirred on this side. For 
otherwise they shall but overthrow them- 
selves without: any profit. I do well per- 
ceive that before the recovery of Cuba and 
Domingo, and the arrival of the fieet from 
the Indies, it shall be difficult to obtain any 
forces for this realm at the king of Spain’s 
hands; but being things that are to be exe- 
cuted before the end of this summer at the 
farthest, the enterprise for this country may 
in the meanwhile be concluded on, and, 
upon the resolution which thereon shall be 
taken, to prepare all that shall be necessary, 
as well within as without this realm. I 
like well that the succours should come 
from the Low Countries, as you write; but 
I hardly believe that the prince of Parma, 
being so near met withal as he is, may now 
spare so much as were necessary for the 
said enterprise for this side. I would have 
sent you a copy of the said despatch to the 
said catholics, were not that by their mes- 
senger I am sure you may know more 
thereof than I can recite, he being to carry 
in those parts the resolution of the whole; 
and for the same respect have I referred the 
lord Paget to be thereof informed by you; 
praying him only by my letter here inclosed 
to employ himself in Spain all he can for 
the furtherance of this affair, and to that 
I have propounded unto them. I thank 
you heartily for the threescore crowns 
you gaye to the said Ballard, whereof I 
have commanded my ambassador expressly 
to make you be reimbursed without any 
delay ; but to have any more in store for 
the like occasion, it is not anywise at this 
time in my power—my revenues, during 
these wars and bad treatment which you 
know I have at the king of France’s hands, 
not being sufficient almost to bear my ordi- 
nary charges, and that money of the king of 
Spain’s whereof you write to be now in 
Mendoza’s hands, being so expressly ap- 
pointed me to be reserved and employed at 
my getting forth of this hold, as for the 
conseryation of my credit I dare not con- 
vert it to any use; specially that first parcel, 
not being assured of the rest. I do yet 
again now give a likely (similar) charge for 
that which is owing to yourself, Morgan, 
and Charles Arundel, and shall rather stay 
the pursuing of the rest of those twelve 
thousand crowns, than you be unsatisfied of 


_well concur with the enterprise here. 


so much as is due unto you. I would be 
glad to know how you proceeded with the 
lord Claude in the matter I wrote to you 
long since, which being effectuated, should 
And 
so I pray God to preserve you.” 

The same day Mary wrote to sir Francis 
Englefield, her most active agent in Spain, 
a letter expressed in the following terms 
(it was written in English) :—“ My last unto 
you was dated the 20th of May; and I 
have seen what you have written to my 
secretary Nau by your letter of the 3rd 
thereof, which came not here before the 
15th of this instant, the way not being 
then so well settled as, thanked be God, 
now it is. I thought well ever that your 
silence did proceed only of the causes which 
you write, and that in the meanwhile you 
left not to travail there for my affairs as 
occasion might offer, whereof | have now 
the fruits, specially by the grant of the 
twelve thousand crowns, which I impute 
directly to your good and diligent pursuit. 
I pray you to give right affectionate thanks 
therefor, in my name, to the king of Spain, 
letting him know how much I think myself 
obliged unto him, and that for requital 
thereof I can offer no more than a confirma- 
tion of the entire good will that I have to 
serve in all I may for the weal of his affairs, 
and thereupon to make the course of mine 
depend for ever without respect in that 
behalf of any other prince of Christendom. 
You may also thank Granvell and secretary 
Joliaques, assuring them certainly from me 
that the said sum shall be employed to no 
other use than to the accomplishing of my 
escape from hence, and that I have already 
taken order with my ambassador, the bishop 
of Glasgow, to send me it in all diligence, 
by the means I have opened, and whereof 
.... for better clearing of the matter 
shall be made participant. To tell you 
freely, seeing the length whereunto that 
suit was drawn, I have written already to 
the said bishop of Glasgow and father 
Parsons (who have undertaken to labour 
therefor with the prince of Parma) to make 
no more instance for the same, being far 
against my heart, without extreme need in 
such to show myself importunate. It hath 
been no small consolation unto me, as well 
for the good of this isle as for the particular 
of the king of Spain (whom I am much 
bound to affect), to understand that he 
beginneth to feel and take revenge of this 
queen practising and attempting against 
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him. For itis not credible how much the ap- 
pearance to see Leicester and Drake prevail 
hitherto, and the insensibility of the king of 
Spain, have discouraged his friends and 
made his enemies ‘nsclent here. 
do I fear that the bruit (rwnour) that run- 
neth of a peace between the king of Spain 
and the queen of England shall retire many 
from pursuing the designment of an enter- 
prise anew dressed here, whereof the reasons 
too long to be deducted unto you, as well 
for the many particularities as also for that 
during those wars in Gascony I dread the 
intercepting of my letters in so long a way ; 
but only tell you that the principal catho- 
lics of this realm having about Easter last 
made a complot (conspiracy) together, to 
arise in Leicester’s absence and before his 
return, which they fear greatly (having not 
of myself wherewith to give them any sub- 
stantial answer) did send over in France 
one from amongst them to Charles Paget, 
who made their messenger declare the 
same, in general, their designment to don 
Bernardino de Mendoza, for to know if the 
king of Spain his master will hearken there- 
unto. Whereupon all good hope being 
brought back again unto them, as they have 
signified unto me, and finding the same 
confirmed in a manner by your letters, I 
have made them a very ample dispatch, by 
the which, upon a platt (plan) that I have 
dressed for them giving them my advice 
point by point on everything necessary for 
the execution thereof, and remitting to 
themselves to resolve thereupon, I have de- 
sired them that, for to lose no time, they 
should, without sending again unto me, 
dispatch in all diligence some one among 
them, choice, faithful, and sufficiently in- 
structed, towards the said don Bernardino, 
to impart unto him particularly the platt of 
the said enterprise, as they may amongst 
themselves have resolved upon, and to in- 
form the same, if the said don Bernardino 
do like thereof, to require such support as 
shall be necessary, as well of footmen and 
horsemen, as armour, munition, and money. 
Of which things, before that they have svf- 
ficient promise and assurance, I have wished 
them plainly not to stir in anywise on this 
side, for fear they ruin themselves in vain. 
Wherefore, not being able as yet to adver- 
tise you of the said catholics’ resolution, as 
a thing unknown to myself, I will only pray 
you for this time to require instantly the 
king of Spain, in my name, to let me under- 
stand plainly and resolutely, upon so much 
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as he may have known by the said don Ber- 
nardino of this enterprise, whether he doth 
like thereof or no, if he will intervene 


i therein, when and how he meaneth to make 
And yet,| 


his forces march. For T fear much that the 
impediments which he hath about the In- 
dias shall oceupy encugh the army which 
he was to send thither, until this next winter; 
namely, if the Turk (as is said) hold hand 
to the said Drake. And from the Low 
Countries I see not how that the prince of 
Parma may spare so many forces as should 
be requisite for our said enterprise. But 
the principal is to have the king of Spain’s 
plain and assured promise, and no artificial 
entertainment, as heretofore hath been 
given. For thereupon his commodity may 
be better awaited on, and in the mean time 
all things necessary provided for. I have 
cleared the greatest difficulty which hath 
been always objected unto me in the like 
enterprises, to wit, my escaping from hence, 
and I hope to execute the same assuredly, 
with God’s grace, as I have designed. Ifa 
peace be made in France, the duke of Guise 
having already great forces in hand, may 
employ the same for us on the sudden, be- 
fore that their queen be ever aware thereof. 
For Scotland, 1am in labouring that from 
thence our enemies here may have no suc- 
cour. But of my son I can give you no 
assurance, albeit that of late he hath endea- 
voured himself to give me satisfaction, hav- 
ing written to me all that he may of his 
entire affection and obedience towards me. 
For, notwithstanding all these good words 
in secret, I find him so variable to and fro 
at the fear of danger wherein he findeth 
himself, and the allurements he hath of 
England, do cast and move; so as I can 
make no solid reckoning of his part. I 
doubt not but the league which he hath 
lately made with this queen doth greatly 
offend all the catholic princes. But in those 
parties excuse him therein upon the power 
and authority that the earl of Angus and 
his adherents have at this day in that coun- 
try of Scotland, and that my son’s safety 
being in the said Angus’s hands, and ex- 
posed to this queen’s forces, without any 
assurance of any foreign support, he durst 
not contrary them in any sort. I think 
you are not ignorant of the sincerity of 
those towards me of whom you wrote that 
are in Spain, specially the lord Paget, whose 
virtue and wisdom as heretofore I have ex- 
perimented in divers occasions of importance, 
so would I be right glad to be now helped 
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by his good advice and counsel in our said 
enterprise. Wherefore I desire that you 
communicate thereof with him in particular, 
as I am sure he will willingly with you, 
having testified to him how much I find 
myself obliged to you for that which is past, 
and chiefly for the managing (which it 
pleased you to accept of as my ordinary 
agent in those parts) of all my affairs. I 
pray you, therefore, recommend in my name 
to the king of Spain, so instantly as you 
can, the present need of the lord Paget and 
of the rest there, but namely Thomas Throg- 
morton, (unto whom and all that pertain 
unto him I am more beholden for my own 
particular than now I can tell you), they all 
having abandonate no small commodities, 
not without hazard of their lives for God’s 
cause; whom I pray for ever to preserve 
you.” 

In her letter to the archbishop of Glas- 
gow, her ambassador in France, Mary spoke 
of the money which had been granted to 
her by the king of Spain, and gave direc- 
tions on the means of transmitting it to her. 
She desired the archbishop to effect this 
secretly, lest Charles Paget and Charles 
Arundel might require to be paid out of 
certain sums due to them. She expressed 
her great confidence in the success of the 
new plot; her desire to know the determi- 
nation of the king of Spain; and above all 
her anxiety that the enterprise should not 
be delayed. She directed her ambassador 
to do all he could to gain over the young 
king of Scots, her son, and to effect the 
disgrace of the master of Gray, archibald 
Douglas, and others, who, she believed, 
stood in her way in Scotland. Finally, she 
expressed some suspicions of a man named 
Phillips, who had been sent to Chartley to 
‘assist her keeper; but she boasted of the 
great increase of her secret correspondence, 
and of the comparative ease with which she 
carried it on. Mary speaks more particu- 
larly of Phillips in her letter of the same 
date to Morgan. “I remember,” she says, 
“of one named Phillips, a gentleman who 
you had dealt withal long ago to have 
served me about secretary Walsingham. 
There is one of that name who had been 
here five or six days with my keeper, about 
Christmass, and whom at that time I made 
be sought about, to try if he had been your 
man or not. But neither on his side or 
mine could know the same, no more than I 
have yet done in the space of a fortnight 
that he hath of late been here, and departed 


but this day; albeit both myself and some 
of mine have given him occasion to have 
declared himself at hunting and otherwise, 
if he had been the man you wrote of. 
This Phillips is of low stature, slender 
every way, dark-yellow haired on the head, 
and clear-yellow bearded, eated in the 
face with small pox, thirty years of age by 
appearance, and, as is said, secretary Wal- 
singham’s man; which I have thought good 
hereby to utter, to the end against his next 
return, in case it happen, I may before by 
you, if it be possible, be informed by these 
signs whether it be your man or not, and 
accordingly to use him.” 

In conclusion, Mary alludes to some ru- 
mours which had gone abroad of her death, 
and speaks exultingly of her state of health, 
in a way quite at variance with her usual 
accounts of her bodily sufferings. “I thank 
you for your advertisements upon the bruit 
given out of my death, to take heed it be 
not hastented by indirect or extraordinary 
means; and so I will, with the grace of 
God, who, I praise him continually, hath 
not yet set me so low but that I am able to 
bandle my cross-bow for killing of a deer, 
and to gallop after the hounds on horseback, 
as this afternoon I intend to do within the 
limits of this park, and could otherwhere, if 
it were permitted.” 

Mary wrote letters at the samc time in 
French to M. de Chateauneuf, the ambas- 
sador of France in England, and to the 
Spanish ambassador in France, Mendoza. 
The first was apparerttly intended in part as 
a blind upon Chateauneuf, who was not in- 
formed of the plot in which she was now 
engaged. She complained of the rigorous 
surveillance exercised over her by her keeper, 
sir Amias Pawlet, and expressed her satis- 
faction at having been informed that he was 
soon to be removed ; and she requested him 
to act upon her former request, by urging 
lord Burghley that a guardian might be 
appointed, under whom “ whatever might 
happen, either the death of the queen of 
England, or any insurrection in the country, 
my life may be safe. But remember, if you 
please, so to talk of the matter with lord 
Burghley, that he may not suspect that you 
have broached the matter by my secret di- 
rections.” Mary continued in this letter 
to complain of the league just concluded 
between England and Scotland, and pro- 
tested against a supposed secret article of 
the treaty making her son the next heir to 
Elizabeth’s throne, and therefore depriving 
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her of the power of making any other dis- 
posal of it. She requested the ambassador 
further to try and discover the real object 
of the visit of Phillips to Chartley, where 
she states that he enjoyed great credit and 
respect, and had been there nearly a month. 
To Mendoza she was far more explicit. 
Acknowledging the receipt of a letter which 
the Spanish ambassador had written to her 
on the 29th of May, and which had been 
conveyed to her by her secret agents, she 
told him of her great satisfaction “at seeing 
that the king of Spain, my good brother, 
begins to resent the practices and attempts 
of this queen of England against him, not 
only for the good which you make me hope 
may result from it for this island, but prin- 
cipally for the support of his grandeur and 
reputation in Christendom, which I especi- 
ally feel that it is very much my duty to 
affect. You would not believe how much 
the report of the exploits of the earl of 
Leicester and Drake has raised the hearts 
of the enemies of the said king throughout 
Christendom, and how much his long for- 
bearance with this queen had deadened the 
confidence which the catholics here have 
always had in him. For myself, I will con- 
fess to you freely that I was so much dis- 
couraged from entering into new pursuits, 
seeing the little effect of those which were 
passed, that I have shut my ear to various 
overtures and proposals of enterprises which 
have been made me during six months by 
the said catholics, because I had no means 
of giving them any solid answer. But now 
‘| that I have newly heard of the good inten- 
tions of the said king in this question, I 
haye written very fully to the chiefs of the 
said catholics, on tle subject of a design 
which I have sent them, with my opinion 
on each point, that they may resolve toge- 
ther for the execution of the same, and, to 
gain time, I have directed them to send to 
you in all diligence one of themselves suffi- 
ciently instructed to treat with you, accord- 
ing to the general offers which have already 
been made to you, of all things which they 
will have to require in this affair, with the 
said king your master, being ready to assure 
you for them, on the faith and word which 
they have given me, that they will faithfully 
and sincerely accomplish, at the risk of 
their lives, all that they shall promise by 
their deputy; and therefore I prayed you 
to give him all credit in his mission, as if I 
had sent him myself. He will inform you 
of the means of my escape from hence, 
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which I will take upon myself to effect, 
provided I be beforehand assured of forces 
sufficient to receive me and preserve me in 
this country, until the entire assembling of 
the armies.” In a postscript to this letter, 
the Scottish queen acknowledges the receipt 
of another secret letter from Mendoza, writ- 
ten on the 5th of July, and adds, “ This 
way,” 7.e., the secret agency for the trans- 
mission of her letters, ‘thank God, begins 
to be so well and safely established, that 
henceforth you may, if you please, write to 
me whenever you have an opportunity. 
May God restore the king, my good bro- 
ther, to health, preserve his children, and 


give him personally all the happiness, satis- 


faction, and prosperity, that his perfect 
piety and the care he has of the public weal 
of Christendom merit; to which effect he 
will have my daily prayers, if I cdnnot 
serve him otherwise. I thank you for the 
good diligence you have shown in commu- 
nicating to him the communication I made 
to you in my letter in May, as much for 
what concerns myself, (in which I am fully 
assured that you will proceed according to 
your promise,) as for these poor English 
gentlemen, whom I cannot refrain from 
recommending to you again, and especially 
the liberation of Morgan, or some pension, 
if you cannot aid him in any other way.” 
While thus exulting in the secrecy of 
her proceedings, and in what she believed to 
be the certain prospect of her success, Mary 
little suspected the fatal snare into which 
she had thrown herself. Phillips, to whom 
Mary alludes more than once in the letters 
last quoted, was in reality an agent of Wal- 
singham’s; he was a man of extraordinary 
skill in the then valuable and _ profitable art 
of “ deciphering ;” and he had for his assis- 
tant a man named Gregory, who was no 
less skilful in breaking seals and replacing 
them in a manner that could not be de- 
tected. Several of the lesser agents in the 
conspiracy had betrayed their trust, and sold 
themselves to Walsingham, among whom 
were Gilbert Gifford, the seminary priest 
already mentioned ; Poley, a confidential 
friend of Morgan and Babington ; and 
Maude, a confidential friend of Ballard. 
These three men not only informed Wal- 
ham of the particulars of the plot against 
Elizabeth’s throne and life, but, as they 
were the principal managers of Mary’s 
secret correspondence, every letter was 
stopped as it passed through their hands, 


and opened, copied, and deciphered by ii 
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Gregory and Phillips. The conspirators 
had themselves entered into some bold 
intrigues for the purpose of discovering 
and counteracting the designs of their 
enemies. It was apparently with this 
object that Babington, the arch-conspirator, 
not suspecting that Walsingham had the 
slightest knowledge of the dangerous plot in 
which he was engaged, offered his services 
to that wily minister as a pretended spy 
upon the catholics, and they were accepted. 
The conspirators, as might be expected, held 
their meetings chiefly in London, and there 
Babington resided the greater part of the 
time; until, when his communications with 
the captive princess became more impor-. 
tant, he resolved to proceed to Litchfield, 
to be nearer her, that no time might be 
lost in the transmission of the correspon-. 
dence. It was of course necessary, under 
these circumstances, that some one should 
be present to intercept the letters between 
Mary and Babington on the spot, and copy 
and decipher them there, because the time 
which it would require to send them to 
London would have shown at once that they 
had not passed directly between Chartley 
and Litchfield. This was the purpose of 
Phillips’s mission to Chartley, where he 
took up his residence with the household 
of sir Amias Pawlet. We know his subse- 
quent proceedings from his correspondence 
with Walsingham. On his way from 
London, Phillips met a messenger from 
Pawlet to Walsingham, and received from 
him a letter from Mary to the French 
ambassador, which he carried to Chartley, 
and there copied it before it was sent on to 
its destination. He arrived at Chartley 
about the 9th of July, and, as we have 
already seen, his presence was immediately 
noticed by Mary, who made some advances, 
but in vain, to gain his confidence. This 
she herself told Paget, in a letter quoted 
above, and we learn from Phillips that he 
was himself not unaware of it. On the 
14th of July, Phillips sent Walsingham deci- 
oes copies of Mary’s first short letter to 

abington, and of letters from her to M. de 
Chateauneuf, the lord Claude Hamilton, and 
M. de Courceiles. In speaking of the first 
of these documents, Phillips tells Walsing- 
ham, ‘‘ We attend (empect) her very heart in 
the next [letter to Babington]. She begins 
to recover health and strength, and did ride 
about in her coach yesterday. I had a 
smiling countenance, but I thought of the 


verse, ‘Cum tibi dicit ave, sicut ab hoste 


cave. I hope by thé next to send your 
honour better matters.” 

In a few days the document, so much and 
anxiously watched for, appeared—it was the 
long letter written by Mary to Babington on 
the 17th of July. Next day this fatal letter 
was in the hands of Phillips, who received 
immediate orders to proceed to London, 
with it and other letters in his possession ; 
and, after it had been copied and deciphered, 
it was forwarded to the conspirator for 
whom it was designed, in the hope that he 
would write an answer, which would furnish 
additional evidence. Although not aware 
that his letters had been intercepted, he 
seems to have been now apprehensive of 
danger ; and, on the 3rd of August, he wrote 
a letter to Mary, in which he told her of the 
proceedings for the arrest of Ballard, and 
imparted his feelings of alarm to her, but 
urged her not to be dismayed. This letter, 
also, was intercepted. 

The English minister had now obtained 
nearly all that he wanted of written evi- 
dence, and he proceeded to seize the persons 
of the conspirators, whose chance of escape 
was very small, for Walsingham had had 
time enough to draw his nets closely round 
them. Maude, one of the traitors who had 
sold himself to Walsingham, was made to 
denounce Ballard, and an order was imme- 
diately issued for his arrest. For some time 
Ballard contrived to escape from the officers 
sent in pursuit of him, but all Babington’s 
efforts to get him out of the country, by 
means of a false passport, were in vain, and 
he was taken on the 4th of August, and 
committed to the compter. His revelations | 
on his examination were made the ground | 
for the arrest of Babington, who, having | 
returned some time before to London, had 
left the capital on the 2nd of August, 
in consequence of his apprehensions; but, 
recovering his courage, he returned thither 
on the 4th, just in time to hear of Bal- 
lard’s arrest. Still he hoped that the plot 
was only partially discovered, and he called 
upon Walsingham with the double object 
of disarming the minister’s suspicions by 
his confident bearing, and of ascertaining 
the extent of his knowledge. It was Ba- 
bington, however, who was deceived ; he 
was so completely reassured by Walsing- 
ham’s manner, that he returned to his 
lodgings, in the belief that all was safe. 
But his apprehensions soon returned, and 
fearing that he was watched by the agents 
of government, he contrived to elude their 
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vigilance, and fled in-disguise to St. John’s- 
wood, where he remained in concealment 
with some of his fellow-plotters. Walsing- 
ham now laid all the details of the plot 
before the English queen: the council issued 
a proclamation containing the names of the 
conspirators who were still at large, and the 
city was filled with indescribable astonish 
| ment and alarm. Babington and his com- 
| panions remained safe for a short time in the 
| wood, but they were at length driven by 
hunger into the open country, and they 
were captured near Harrow, and brought to 
London. 

The English ministers, meanwhile, had 
struck another blow at the conspiracy. On 
the 3rd of August, Mr. Waad, a member of 
the privy council, was sent in haste to 
Chartley, where he held a secret consulta- 
tion with sir Amias Pawlet. There seems to 
have been seme delay in fixing the mode of 
proceeding, but on the morning of the 8th 
of August, Mary accepted an invitation of 
her keeper to hunt in the neighbouring park 
of Tixall, the property of sir Walter Ashton. 
On their way thither, they were met by a 
party of horsemen, headed by sir Thomas 
Gorges, who rode up to the queen, in- 
formed her of the discovery of the con- 
spiracy, and that he had orders to convey 
her immediately to Tixall, instead of allow- 
ing her to return to Chartley. Her secre- 
taries, Nau and Curle, who accompanied 
her, were at the same moment seized and 
carried away prisoners to London, Mary 
was thunderstruck, and, unable to restrain 
her feelings, she burst into violent repreaches, 
calling upon her servants to defend her 
against the violence which had been offered 
to her; but she was soon pacified, and 
allowed herself to be conducted quietly to 
Tixall, where she was placed in the closest 
confinement—forbidden even the use of 
writing materials, and not allowed to com- 
municate with her own servants. Mean- 
while, at Chartley, Mr. Waad entered Mary’s 
apartment, broke open her repositories, 
and seized all her papers, which were sealed 
up and sent to London. Pawlet soon after- 
wards returned, and took possession of her 
money. Mary remained at Tixall until the 
25th of August, when she was carried back 
to Chartley by sir Amias Pawlet, with 
a strong escort of the gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood. On leaving Tixall, ignorant still 
that her correspondence had been inter- 
cepted, she declared to the gentlemen 


around her that she knew nothing of any 
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design against the queen; and when she 
arrived at Chartley, and found that her 
papers had been seized and carried away, 
she again burst into passionate reproaches, 
threatening that some of her persecutors 
might still live to repent of what they had 
done, adding that the English queen might 
take everything else from her, but that she 
could not deprive her of her English blood 
and of the catholic religion. 

The first use Mary made of the somewhat 
more liberty that was allowed her at Chart- 
ley than at Tixall, was to write a passionate 
letter to her cousin, the duke of Guise. 
“My good cousin,” she said, “if God, and 
after him you, do not find means to succour 
your poor cousin, this time it is all over with 
her. This bearer will tell you how I am 
treated, as well as my two secretaries. For 
God’s sake, succour them, and save them it 
you can, They intend to accuse us of a 
design to trouble the state and to have 
practised against the life of this queen, or 
consented to it; but I have told them, as is 
true, that I know nothing about it. They 
say they have taken certain letters addressed 
to one Babington, and one Charles Paget 
and his brother, which give evidence of this 
conspiracy, and that Nau and Curle have 
confessed it. I say that they could not do so, 
unless they make them by force of torture 
say more than they know. This is all they 
have told me of the matter. But I know by 
my ways of information, that they threaten 
violently you and your league, and boast of 
certain princes who will support their reli- 
gion. I have declared to them that, for 
my part, I am resolved to die for mine, as 
she protested that she would do for the pro- 
testant religion; and in that, my cousin, 
whatever you may hear by their false sowers 
of rumours, assure yourself that, with God’s 
aid, I shall die in the Roman catholic faith 
and for the maintenance of the same, with 
constancy and without dishonour to the 
race of Lorraine, which is accustomed to die 
for the support of the faith. Offer prayers 
to God for me, and cause my body to be 
taken from hence and interred in sacred 
ground, and have pity on my poor destitute 
servants, for everything I have here has 
been taken from me, and I expect to be car- 
ried off by poison or some other such secret 
death. For, although they have reduced 
me as it were to impotency, even this right 
hand, since this last affair, is so swollen and 
painful that I can hardly hold my pen or 
take my food; yet my heart will not fail 
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me for that, hoping that he who made me 
to be born what I am will show me the 
grace to make me die for his quarrel, which 
is the only honour that I desire in this 
world in order thereby to obtain the mercy 
of God in the other. I desire that my 
body be interred at Rheims, near my late 
good mother, and my heart near the king 
my late lord. This bearer will tell you 
divers particularities. If at this time one 
made a show of caring for me and of being 
resolved to rescue me and avenge this quar- 
rel, which touches the common cause, they 
would be greatly astonished, for everything 
wavers here. Adieu, my good cousin; give 
information of this to my ambassador, and, 
if my son does not join you this time to 
avenge his mother, I discard him, and I 
pray you that all my kindred may do the 
same. Pray recommend me to Bernardino 
(Mendoza), and tell him that I shall hold 


to all I have promised to his friends, and 
that they ought not to abandon me. I re- 
commend to you and to him our poor deso- 
late friends, and especially the three he 
knows. God preserve you for his service, 
and all ours, and give me his grace in this 
world and mercy in the other. Your good 
cousin, Marie R.” 

The examinations of Mary’s secretaries 
and of the various conspirators were now 
proceeded with, and, on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, Babington and thirteen of his accom- 
plices were placed on their trial, and, after an 
elaborate examination of the evidence, they 
were all condemned on the 17th. On the 20th, 
Babington himself, with Ballard, Savage, 
Barnwell, Titchbourne, Dunn, and Charnok, 
underwent the punishment of high treason, 
which was put into execution with great 
cruelty. Next day the rest experienced the 
same fate. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF MARY. 


Down to the commencement of September, 
Nau and Curle, who were retained prisoners 
in the house of sir Francis Walsingham, had 
made no revelation of any importance. They 
had been subjected to repeated examinations, 
and acknowledged the existence of the plot 
and of a correspondence between their mis- 
tress and Babington, but they would confess 
no more. But this was not enough for 
Elizabeth and her ministers, who had al- 
ready resolved that the captive queen should 
be arraigned of high treason, and the ques- 
tion was under discussion whether she should 
be committed for surer custody to the Tower 
of London, to the castle of Fotheringay, or 
to that of Hertford. They had been disap- 
pointed at not finding among Mary’s papers 
seized at Chartley any original minutes of 
her letters to Babington, and as it was of 
importance to bring forward some corrobo- 
rative evidence, they were anxious to extort 
a confession from the two secretaries, and 
promises as well as threats were employed 
to overcome their obstinacy. At length, on 
the 5th of September, Nau was induced to 
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make a confession of the manner in which 
Mary conducted her correspondence, in 
which he made the following curious dis- 
tinction between the letters written to 
Mary’s ordinary agents and those addressed 
to Babington. With respect to the first, 
he said that she dictated the letters to them 
sitting at a table in her cabinet, where he 
took first rough notes of what she had said, 
and then reduced them into the form of a 
letter, which was finally delivered to them 
to be put into cipher and to be thus for- 
warded to its destination. The translating 
and the putting in cipher was the work of 
Curle. With regard to the long letter to 
Babington, Nau declared that Mary had 
given him notes of it written in her own hand, 
and that it was afterwards translated and 
put into cipher like the others. He subse- 
quently penned a declaration addressed to 
Elizabeth, in which he acknowledged that 
his mistress was privy to the conspiracy, but 
he excused her on the ground that she was 
drawn into it by others. The two secre-« 
taries had now confessed enough to convince * 
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the English ministers that they knew much 
more, and in the hope that the fate of the 
convicted conspirators would terrify them to 
such a degree as'to make’ them more expli- 
cit in their revelations, they were remanded 
until after the*trials' and executions. On 
the afternoon of the day when the last batch 
of conspirators were executed, Nau and 
Curle were again examined before the lord 
chancellor: Bromley, lord Burghley, and sir 
Christopher Hatton, and on this occasion 
the two secretaries agreed in their statement 
that the letter to Babington had been writ- 
ten after Mary’s own minutes and dictation, 
and they ‘stated its principal clauses, ‘par- 
ticularising those relating to the employ- 
ment of the ‘six gentlemen who were to 
assassinate Elizabeth, to the means of getting 
her away from Chartley, and to the necessity 
of having four men ready on horseback to 
carry immediate intelligence of the success 
of the assassination to the party who were 
to rescue Mary from her captivity. Curle 
added that he was directed by his mistress 
to burn the copy from which the cipher of 
this letter was made. It was considered 
that sufficient evidence had now been ob- 


| tained to enable the ministers to proceed to 


the trial of the Scottish queen herself. 

The unfortunate captive was now treated 
with great rigour. Most of her domestic 
attendants were taken from her, and she 
was again deprived of her money, which 
would appear to have been restored to her 
after her return from Tixall. This money 
appears to have been that furnished to her 
by the king of Spain. An account of the 
manner in which sir Amias Pawlet carried 
his orders into effect, is given in the follow- 
ing letter, written by that officer to sir Francis 


Walsingham on the 10th of September :— 
Sir,’ writes sir Amias, “I did forbear, 
according to your direction signified by your 
letters of the 4th of this present, to proceed 
to the execution of the contents of Mr. 
Waad’s letters unto me for the dispersing 
of this lady’s unnecessary servants, and for 
the seizing of her money; wherein I was 
bold to write unto you my simple opinion 
(although in vain, as it now falleth out) by 
my letters of the 7th of this instant, which 
I doubt not are with you before this time. 
But upon the receipt of your letters of the 
fifth, which came not to my hands until the 
8th in the evening, by reason, as did appear 
by an endorsement, that they had been mis- 
taken and were sent back to Windsor (after 


that they were already entered into the way 
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towards me), I considered that, being accom- 
panied only with my own servants, it might 
be thought that they would be’ entreated to 
say as I would command them, and there- 
fore I thought good for my better discharge 
in these money matters to crave the assist- 
ance of Mr. Richard Bagott, who repairing 
unto me the next morning, we had access 
to this queen, whom we found in’ her bed, 
troubled after the old manner with a de- 
fluxion which was fallen down into the side 
of her neck, and had bereft her of the use 
of one of her hands. Unto whom I declared 
that upon occasion of ‘her former practises, 
doubting lest she would persist: therein by 
corrupting underhand some bad members of 
this ‘state, I was expressly commanded to 
take her money into my-hands,'and to rest 
answerable for it when it shall be re- 
quired; advising her to deliver the ‘said 
money unto me with quietness. After many 
denials, many exclamations, and many bitter 
words against you (I say nothing of her 
railing against myself), with flat affirmation 
that her majesty might have her body, but 
her heart she should never have, refusing to 
deliver the key of her cabinet, I called my 
servants, and sent for bars to break open 
the door; whereupon she yielded, and caused 
the door to be opened. I found there, in 
the coffers mentioned in Mr. Waad’s re- 
membrance, five rolls of canvas, containing 
five thousand French crowns, and two leather 
bags, whereof the one had in gold one hun- 
dred and four pounds two shillings, and the 
other had three pounds im silver, which bag 
of silver was left with her, affirming that she 
had no more money in this house, and that 
she was indebted to her servants for their 
wages. Mr. Waad’s note maketh mention 
of three rolls left in Curle’s chamber, wherein 
no doubt he was misreckoned, which is 


evident, as well by the , testimonies and, | 
oaths of divers persons, as also by probable |~ 


conjectures, so as in truth we found ‘only 
two rolls, every of which containeth one 
thousand crowns, which was this queen’s gift 
to Curle’s wife at her marriage. There is 
found in Naw’s chamber, in a cabinet, a 
chain of gold worth by estimation one hun- 
dred pounds, and in money in one bag nine 
hundred pounds, in a second bag two hun- 
dred and fifty-nine pounds, and in a silk 
purse two hundred four score and six pounds 
eighteen shillings. All the foresaid parcels 
of money are bestowed in bags, and sealed 
by Mr. Richard Bagott, saving five hundred 
pounds of Nau’s money, which I reserve in 
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my hands for the use of this household, and 
may be repaid at Jiondon, where her majesty 
shall appoint, out of the money received 
lately by one of my servants out of the ex- 
chequer. I feared lest this people might 
have dispersed this money in all this time, 
or have hidden the same in some secret 
corners, for doubt whereof I had caused all 
this queen’s family, from the highest to 
the lowest, to be guarded in the several 
places where I found them, so as, if I had 
not found the money with quietness, [ had 


| been forced to have searched first all their 


lodgings and then their own persons. I 
thank God with all my heart, as for a sin- 
gular blessing, that it falleth out so well, 
fearing lest a contrary success might have 
moved some hard conceits in her majesty. 
Touching the dispersion of this queen’s 
servants, I trust I have done so much as 
may suffice to satisfy her majesty for the 
time, wherein I could not take any absolute 
course until I heard again from you; partly 
because her majesty by Mr. Waad’s letter 
doth refer to your consideration to .return 
such as shall be discharged to their several 
dwellings and countries, wherein as it seem- 
eth you have forgotten to deliver your 
opinion; partly for that I have as yet re- 
ceived no answer from you of your resolu- 
tion, upon the view of the Scottish family 
sent unto you, what persons you do appoint 
to be dismissed; only this I have done, I 
have bestowed all such as are mentioned 
in this bill inclosed, in three or four several 
rooms, as the same may suffice to contain 
them, and have ordered that they shail not 
come out of their chambers, and that their 
meat and drink shall be brought unto them 
by my servants. It may please you to ad- 
yertise me by your next letters in what sort, 
‘and for what course, I shall make -their 
passports, as also, if they shall say that they 
are unpaid of their-wages, what I shall do 
therein. [A marginal note adds, ‘“ This 
lady hath good store of money at this pre- 
sent in the French ambassador’s hands.’’] 
It is said that they have been accustomed to 
be paid of their wages at Christmas for the 
whole year. Her majesty’s charge will be 
somewhat diminished by the departure of 
this people, and my charge by this occasion 
will be the more easy; but the persons, all 
saving Bastian, are such silly and simple 
souls, as there was no great cause to fear 
their practises, and upon the ground I was 
of opinion in my former letters that all this 
dismissed train should have followed their 


mistress until the next remove, and there to 
have been discharged upon the sudden, for 
doubt that the said remove might be delayed, 
if she did fear or expect any hard measure. 
Others shall excuse their foolish pity as they 
may, but for my part I renounce my part of 
the joys of heaven, if in anything that I 
have said, written, or done, I have had any 
other respect than the furtherance of her ma- 
jesty’s service, and so I shall most earnestly 
pray you to affirm for me, as likewise for 
the not seizing of the money by Mr. Man- 
ners, the other commissioners, and myself. 
I trust Mr. Waad hath answered-in all 
humble duty for the whole company, that 
no one of us did so much as think that, 
our commission reaching only to the papers, 
we might be bold to touch the money, so 
as there was no speech of it at all to my 
knowledge, and as you know I was no com- 
missioner in this search, but had my hands 
full at Tixall. Discreet servants are not 
hasty to deal in great matters without 
warrant, and especially where the cause 
is such as the delay of it causeth no danger. 
Your advertisement of that happy remove 
hath been greatly comfortable unto me, 
I will not say in respect of myself, because 
my private interest hath no measure of 
comparison with her majesty’s safety, and 
with the quiet of this realm. God grant a 
happy and speedy issue to these good and 
godly counsels, and so J commit you to his 
merciful protection. From Chartley, the 
10th of September, 1586. Your most as- 
sured poor friend. A. Paw er.” 
This proceeding was only the prelude to 
others of a more serious character. On 
the 25th of September, Mary was removed 
to the castle of Fotheringay; and on the 
5th of October, after a long hesitation and 
delay, Elizabeth appointed a commission 
for her trial, which was composed of thirty- 
six peers and members of the privy council. 
Next day sir Amias Pawlet, sir Walter 
Mildmay, and a notary named Barker, pre- 
sented to Mary, in her prison at Fotheringay, 
a letter from Elizabeth, expressing her 
grief at the conduct pursued by the Scottish 
princess, and informing her that, as the 
evidence of complicity in the late dangerous 
conspiracy against her life and state were 
so strong, she had determined to send some 
of her chief noblemen and councillors to 
hear her answer to this serious charge. 
She required her therefore to answer to 
the objections which would be brought 
against her by those nee gia 
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under the great seal, as one living within the 
protection of the English laws, and there- 
fore subject to them. Mary appears to 
have been fully prepared for this letter, 
and she replied to it at once, expressing her 
sorrow at the prejudice which existed against 
her, and that the queen of England had 
refused all her advances of friendship. She 
alleged that, as Elizabeth’s nearest kins- 
woman, she had constantly warned her of the 
dangers which had threatened her, but in 
vain, and that the recent association for 
Elizabeth’s defence had convinced her that 
her own life was aimed at. It was easy, 
she said, to foresee that all the attempts 
made against Elizabeth, whether they came 
from abroad or from home, would be laid 
to her charge, and she knew that she had 
enemies about the queen who would repre- 
sent everything to her disadvantage. She 
complained of the treatment she had so 
long experienced at Elizabeth’s hands, and 
especially of the recent league between 
England and Scotland in which she had 
neither been included nor consulted. To 
that part of Elizabeth’s letter which related 
more especially to the question of her trial, 
she replied indignantly that she was born 
a queen, and that she would not prejudice 
her rank and state, or degrade the blood 
from which she was descended, by sub- 
mitting to it. Her heart, she said, was 
too great to yield even to the afflictions 
which now overwhelmed her. She referred 
to the protestation made on a former occa- 
sion, alleging that she was ignorant of the 
laws and statutes of England, destitute of 
counsel, not knowing who could be her 
competent peers, and deprived of her papers, 
with no one who dared to speak in her 
behalf. She declared that she had not pro- 
cured or encouraged any hurt against Eliza- 
beth, and demanded that they should con- 
vict her by her own words or writings. 

A few days after this interview, the 
commissioners arrived at Fotheringay, and 
a deputation from them waited upon the 
captive queen; but she still declined their 
jurisdiction, and all their efforts to shake 
her resolution were fruitless. Much embar- 
rassed by her firmness on this important 
point, the commissoners had resolved to 
go on with the evidence, and proceed to 
judgment whether she pleaded or not; but 
Elizabeth wrote to Burghley, forbidding 
them to pronounce sentence until they had 
laid the whole of the evidence before her. 
Meanwhile Mary’s resolution began gradu- 
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ally to give way, perhaps as the hope of 
escaping the fate which hung over her 


‘began to revive, until at length, after a 


private interview with sir Christiopher Hat- 
ton, in which he represented strongly how 
her refusal to answer would be interpreted 
as an acknowledgment of guilt, and would 
in the end avail her nothing, and a night 
spent in doubt and hesitation, she consented 
to appear before the commissioners. It is 
said that this determination was influenced 
partly by a letter she had received from 
Elizabeth, in which, though it was harshly 
worded, some promise of favour was held 
out. 

The commissioners now lost no time in 
proceeding to the execution of their office. 
On Friday, the 14th of October, the hall 
of Fotheringay was arranged with great 
solemnity. At the upper end was a chair 
and canopy of state, surmounted with the 
arms of England. The peers and other 
commissioners sat on benches placed for 
them on each side of the room—on the 
one side, the lord chancellor Bromley, the 
lord treasurer Burghley, and the earls of 
Oxford, Kent, Derby, Worcester, Rutland, 
Cumberland, Warwick, Pembroke, and Lin- 
coln ; on the other side, among other peers, 
were the lords Abergavenny, Zouch, Morley, 
Stafford, Grey, and Lumley. Near them 
were the knights of the privy council, 
Crofts, Hatton, Walsingham, Sadler, Mild- 
may, and Pawlet. In advance of them sat 
the two chief justices of England, and the 
chief baron of the exchequer; and opposite 
them the other justices and barons, with 
two doctors of the civil law. Ata table in 
the middle of the hall sat the attorney- 
general Popham, the solicitor-general Eger- 
ton, and the queen’s serjeant-at-law, Gawdy, 
with the clerk of the crown, and two writers 
to take down the proceedings. Such other 
persons as were permitted to be present 
stood before the bar. 

At nine o’clock in the morning Mary was 
conducted into the court, attended by a 
guard of halberdiers, and supported by sir 
Andrew Melvil and her physician, for she 
appeared to walk with difficulty, as though 
lame. Her dress was of black velvet, with 
a veil of white lawn thrown over her. Her 
train was borne by one of her maids of 
honour, while another carried a chair cov- 
ered with crimson velvet, and a third a 
footstool. In the middle of the hall she 
bowed to the lords, and then, turning 
round and perceiving that they were placing 
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her chair below the seat of state and not 
under the canopy, she protested with some 
warmth against this indignity, declaring 
that she was a queen in her own right, and 
had been married to a king of France, and 
ought to be seated in the place of greatest 
dignity ; but she almost immediately re- 
covered her composure, and, regarding the 
numerous company assembled around her, 
she exclaimed —“ Alas! here are many 
counsellors, yet there is not one for me.” 
She then took her seat with dignity in the 
place allotted to her. The proceedings were 
opened by the lord chancellor, who stood 
up and declared the purport of their as- 
sembly, which the queen, he said, had 
instituted, not from fear or from any resent- 
ful feelings, but because, as bearing the 
sword of justice, she believed that she would 
be neglecting the cause of God in suffering 
so great crimes as were now laid to Mary’s 
charge to be overlooked. Lord Burghley 
rose next; and, requesting Mary to listen 
to their commission, ordered it to be read 
by the clerk. Before it was read, Mary 
rose from her chair, and addressing the 
assembly, said—‘ I esteem none of you here 
assembled my equals, or judges capable of 
examining me concerning any of my ac- 
tions ; and, accordingly, all that you do and 
say at present is only by my own will, 
taking God to witness that I am innocent, 
clear, and clean of conscience, of all the 
impositions and calumnies with which I am 
accused.” She then went on to say, by way 
of protest, that she was a free and born 
queen, the subject of no one but God, to 
whom alone she was called upon to render 
an account of her actions, demanding that 
her appearance before the commissioners 
should not be to the prejudice either of the 
kings, princes, and potentates, her allies, or 
to her son, and required that this protest 
should be duly registered. The chancellor, 
in reply, demanded that the protest of the 
queen of Scots should not prejudice the 
majesty or crown of the queen of England. 
The commission was then read, and, when 
concluded, on the remark of the lord chan- 
cellor that it was founded on the statute 
and law of the realm, Mary rose and pro- 
tested again, that she held the said statute 
and law insufficient and suspect, and that 
she could not submit to them, for she was in 
no way subject to laws and statutes, which 
were not made for her. The lord chan- 
cellor, in justification, argued that the law 
was sufficient to proceed against her. She 


replied that these laws and statutes were 
not for persons of her quality. The chan- 
cellor then declared that the commission 
authorised them to proceed against her, 
whether she replied or not, so that her pro- 
tests could not be admitted ; and he repre- 
sented to her that she had offended against 
two branches of the statute and law in 
question, both with regard to the conspiracy 
against Elizabeth, and to the occasion there- 
of, and that she herself had been a practiser 
in it. She replied that she was totally un- 
acquainted with the whole matter, which 
was equivalent to pleading in general terms 
not guilty. Serjeant Gawdy then opened 
the case against her. He entered into a 
detailed account of the plot, describing Bal- 
lard’s communications with Morgan and 
Paget in France, his arrival in this country 
to carry out the plan of invasion which they 
had decided upon, the arrangement of the 
conspiracy against Elizabeth’s life between 
Ballard and Babington, the renewal of the 
correspondence between Mary and the lat- 
ter, and the evidence that showed that that 
princess had entered into the plot, and that 
she had not only approved of it, but coun- 
selled and as far as she could abetted it. 
Mary replied unhesitatingly, that she had 
never seen the person called Babington, and 
that she had never received any letters from 
him, nor written to him herself. She said 
that she was equally ignorant of Ballard. 
With regard to the catholics of England, 
she said that she knew they were oppressed, 
and that they had complained to her of 
their sufferings, and she had vainly solicited 
Elizabeth in their favour. She had received 
anonymous letters offering her assistance, 
which she had always rejected, but how was 
she, a close captive, to find out who were 
the writers. It was not in her power 
to hinder people writing to her; and 
Babington might possibly have written 
such a letter as that spoken of, but she 
had never received it. For the letters al- 
leged to have been written by herself, let 
them produce the originals, and she would 
then know what answer to make. Copies of 
her correspondence with Babington were then 
put in as evidence and read ; as well as some 
parts of the depositions of Babington, Bal- 
lard, Dunn, and Titchbourne. Mary still per- 
sisted in her declaration that she had never 
received Babington’s letter, and that she had 
not seen the answer; she protested against 
copies of letters, which might be garbled by 
the copyists, being taken as evidence, and 
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demanded that the originals might be pro- 
duced; and she said in general terms that if 
Babington or his fellow conspirators said any- 
thing which implicated her in their crimes, 
they had said what was false. In conclusion, 
she said passionately and in tears, “ If ever I 
have designed or consented to any practises 
against the life of my sister the queen, I pray 
God that I may never obtain his mercy. I 
confess that I have often written to various 
persons, as a captive and ill-treated princess, 
requesting their assistance to deliver me from 
these miserable prisons in which I have been 
shut up nineteen years and some months, 
but I have never thought or written such 
things against the queen. It is true that I 
have written for the deliverance of many 
persecuted catholics, and if I could have 
rescued them from their sufferings with my 
own blood, I would have done it, and still 
there is nothing which I would not do to 
hinder their destruction. In the course of 
this defence, Mary made a direct personal 
attack upon Walsingham.  “ What secu- 
rity,” said she, “have I that these are my 
very ciphers? a young man lately in France 
has been detected forging my alphabets. 
Think you, Mr. Secretary, that I am igno- 
rant of your devices used so craftily against 
me? Your spies surrounded me on every 
side; but you know not, perhaps, that some 
of your spies on me proved false, and brought 
intelligence to me. And if such have been 
his doings, my lords, how can I be assured 
that he hath not counterfeited my ciphers 
to bring me to my death? Has he not 
already practised against my life and against 
that of my son?” Walsingham immediately 
rose and said with warmth, “I call God to 
witness that I have done nothing as a pri- 
vate person that is unworthy of an honest 
man, or, as a public servant, anything unbe- 
coming my office; but I plead guilty to 
having been exceedingly careful of the 
safety of the queen and this realm. I have 
curiously searched out every practice against 
both; and if the traitor Ballard had himself 
offered me his help in the investigation, I 
would not have refused it.’ 

In reply to Mary’s declaration, lord Burgh- 
ley again agreed on the perfect agreement 
in the written confessions of Babington, Nau, 
and Curle. He showed by the letters how the 
plot for the invasion of England had been 
first agitated, how it had been resumed in 
the May of this year, 1586, how the various 
letters to Mary’s agents abroad went to prove 
the authenticity of the letters which: had 
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passed between her and Babington, as well 
as to corroborate the written confessions of 
the conspirators, and of her own secretaries. 

Mary replied to this, that she was igno- 
rant what Babington might have confessed, 
or whether these confessions were written 
by himself or not, but she complained that 
neither he nor her two secretaries had been 
confronted with her. She said that Curle was 
an honest man, but that it was strange for a 
man in his station to be brought forward as 
a witness against her. Nau, she said, was 
more politic and clever; he had been secre- 
tary to the cardinal Lorraine and had been 
recommended to her by the French king, 
but she was by no means sure that’ he might 
not have been induced by hope, fear, or re- 
ward, to give false evidence against her, and 
it was known that Curle was so much under 
his influence that he could make him write 
what he pleased. It was true that her let- 
ters were written and put into cipher by 
these secretaries, but what security had she 
that they had not inserted in them things 
which she had never dictated? They might 
also have received letters addressed to her 
which they never delivered, and they might 
have answered letters in her name, and in 
her cipher, which she had never seen, “ Am 
I,” said she, “a queen, to be convicted on 
such evidence as this? Is it not apparent 
that the majesty and safety of princes falls 
to the ground, if they are to depend upon 
the writings and testimony of their secreta- 
ries? I have delivered nothing to them, but 
what nature dictated to me under the desire 
of recovering my liberty; and I claim the 
privilege of being convicted by nothing but 
my own word or writing. If they have 
written anything which may be hurtful to 
the queen my sister, they have written it 
altogether without my knowledge, and let 
them bear the punishment of their offence.” 

On the second day Mary appeared in ccurt 
as before, and she began by protesting anew 
that she was a sovereign prince, and an- 
swerable to nobody for her actions, but she 
changed, in some respect, her mode of de- 
fence. She no longer denied all the letters 
brought forward in evidence, she even ac- 
knowledged those sent to Babington, but 
she declared that all they contained relating 
to any design against the queen’s person had 
been inserted by others, without her know- 
ledge. She made a long statement of her 
grievances, complaining of the treatment 
she had received in a country where she 
came by her own free will to seek protec- 
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tion, and trusting on Elizabeth’s promise, 
which’ she said was signified to her by a 
ring, which she took from her finger and 
exhibited to the commissioners. She com- 


plained of the manner in which her trial 


had been conducted, and the feeling which 
existed against her; professed her innocence 
of the designs attributed to her, said that 
she shuddered at the very thoughts of 
causing the shedding of blood, even in sup- 
port of the religion to which she was so 
firmly attached, and concluded by request- 
ing that she might have another day of 
hearing, when she claimed the privilege of 
having an advocate to plead her cause, or at 
least that, “being a queen, she should be 
believed upon the word of a queen.” In 
reply, Burghley again recapitulated the evi- 
dence against her, and thus the trial con- 
cluded; but, instead of proceeding to give 
sentence at once, the court broke up, ac- 
cording to secret directions of Elizabeth, 
who wished to see a report of its proceed- 
ings, and adjourned to meet at Westminster 
on the 25th of October. 

The foregoing is a brief abstract of the 
proceedings at this memorable trial. There 
can be no doubt, according to our modern 
notions of justice, that these proceedings 
were not impartial or fair, but in judging 
of them we must consider the manners of 
that time, and not of this. It may very 
fairly be doubted if, had Mary been placed 
in the same circumstances as a state pri- 
soner, not in Scotland only, but in France 
or in any country in Europe, she would 
have received more justice, or as much show 
of justice. We cannot doubt, at all events, 
that her judges were convinced of her guilt ; 
whether the evidence was sufficient depends 


chiefly on the degree of credence to be given 


to her own declaration that the letters were 
not hers; and we have seen, not only that it 
was her plan on all previous occasions to 
deny flatly all her letters which turned 
against her, but that she certainly on the 
present trial declared letters not to be hers, 
when she knew that her declaration was un- 
true. I believe that no one now doubts the 


-| authenticity of all the letters which Mary 


denied on the first day of her trial. The 
ground on which modern writers in her 
defence rely, is the theory that the passages 
in her letter to Babington which implicate 
her in the design to assassinate Elizabéth 
were fabrications of her enemies, inserted in 
the copies brought forward at the trial for 
the purpose of ruining her. This, however, 


also depends upon Mary’s own assertion, 
and, as an argument, it amounts merely to 
setting her character against those of Eliza- 
beth and all her ministers. On her side 
there is no other evidence, and those who, 
like Tytler, have attempted to support that 
view of the case by some examples of un- 
scrupulous dealing on the part of the agents 
of Elizabeth’s ministers, forget the distinc- 
tion which must be made between forging a 
letter or other document for the purpose of 
discovering a dangerous conspiracy, and 
doing the same thing to procure the death 
of an innocent person. We have already 
seen circumstances which lead to a strong 
suspicion that Mary was acquainted with 
the plot against Elizabeth’s life, such, for 
instance, as the sudden anxiety she ex- 
pressed to persons who were entirely igno- 
rant of the plot to be placed under a keeper 
under whom she would not be herself in 
personal danger, in case of Elizabeth’s 
sudden death, at the very moment when 
she is supposed to have been made ac- 
quainted with the design of assassination. 
All the letters she wrote on the 27th of 
July, allude more or less to her last fatal 
letter to Babington, and even to much of 
its details, and we ean therefore have no 
doubt of the authenticity of that letter. 
With regard to what has been advanced 
concerning the supposed insertions by Wal- 
singham’s eopyist, we must bear in mind 
that this letter was written at Chartley, 
immediately fell into the hands of Phillips, 
while there, and that it was seen and read 
by sir Amias Pawlet, who wrote a letter to 
Walsingham, exulting that Mary’s letter to 
Babington then dispatched to the minister, 
contained all they wanted. Now, it seems 
to me evident that the words in which 
Pawlet expresses his joy at what he calls 
“a merciful providence,” alluded to these 
very passages relating to the assassination, 
and Pawlet must have seen Mary’s original 
letter, and have therefore known whether 
they were genuine or whether they were 
only insertions by Phillips. Even the 
warmest of Mary’s advocates are unanimous 
on the strict and stern honesty of sir Amias 
Pawlet. The non-production of the original 
letters at the trial is easily accounted for; 
they were intercepted in the course of trans-_ 
mission, and, after attested copies had been 
made, the originals were sent on to their 
destination, or the whole correspondence 
would have been stopped, had they been 
kept by the ministers. Mary, knowing 
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that she had received Babington’s letters 
and destroyed them, and believing from the 
receipt of hisin reply that her letters had ex- 
perienced the same fate, might easily deny 
them until she learnt that they had been 
intercepted and copied, and then she could 
safely demand to see the originals. But 
attested copies are held legal evidence, and 
it is not fair to assume that all Elizabeth’s 
witnesses were necessarily false witnesses. 
On the 25th of October, the commis- 
sioners met in the star-chamber at West- 
minster. The evidence and proceedings at 
Fotheringay were read through, and Nau 
and Curle were brought forward to be re- 
examined, and they correborated their former 
evidence and the authenticity of the letters, 
though the former, at a later period, said 
that he had told the commissioners that 
Mary was falsely accused. Sentence of 
death was then pronounced, Mary being de- 
clared guilty of being privy to the conspi- 
racy to murder the queen of England; but 
it was expressly provided that nothing in 
this sentence should affect the title of her 
son to the English crown. On the 29th of 
October the English parliament met, and 
the sentence against the Scottish queen was 
confirmed, and both houses petitioned Eliza- 
beth that, as she valued the true religion of 
Christ, her own life, and the safety of them- 
selves and their posterity, she would cause 
the sentence to be published, and that it 
might be carried into execution without 
delay. One part of the petition of the 
commons was granted without hesitation; 
the sentence was proclaimed to the people, 
and the announcement was received every- 
where with the utmost joy, so much had 
their fears been excited by the late events. 
On the 12th of November the queen re- 
turned an answer to the petition, in which 
she expressed her gratitude for the miracu- 
lous preservation of her life, which she said 
she only valued for the sake of her people, 
but in which she gave no intimation of her 
intentions with regard to the execution of 
the sentence. Two days afterwards, how- 
ever, she sent a message to the commons by 
sir Christopher Hatton, requesting them to 
consider of some expedient by which Mary’s 
life might be spared. On the 18th, both 
houses took this message into consideration, 
and after much debate they came to the 
unanimous conclusion that they could find 
no other way of safety for the state and 
protestant religion but the immediate execu- 
tion of the sentence. When this resolution 
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was communicated to Elizabeth, she re- 
turned an ambiguous reply. ‘ 

Meanwhile, on the 13th of November, 
sir Drew Drury was joined with sir Amias 
Pawlet as Mary’s keeper at Fotheringay ; 
and on the 22nd of the same month, lord 
Buckhurst and Mr. Beal, the clerk of the 
privy council, arrived there to communicate 
with their prisoner. They informed her 
that sentence of death had been pronounced 
by the commissioners, and ratified by par- 
liament, and that the latter had petitioned 
earnestly for its immediate execution, They 
reproached her with her attachment to the 
Roman catholic faith, and urged her to re- 
ceive a protestant minister to attend her in 
her last hours. She heard them calmly, 
declared that she was innocent of the crimes 
for which she was condemned to suffer, de- 
clined to receive the protestant divine; but 
begged earnestly that she might be attended 
by her almoner, a catholic named de Préau. 
This latter request was conceded for a short 
time, but the permission was afterwards 
withdrawn. Mary was now subjected to 
indignities which might well have been 
spared, and which she probably owed to the 
rigid puritanical feelings of her jailor. On 
the day after the communication of her sen- 
tence had been made to her, sir Amias Paw- 
let entered her chamber unceremoniously, 
and informed her that, as she was no longer 
a queen, but a private woman dead in the 
law, all insignia of royalty must now be dis- 
pensed with. Mary replied indignantly, that 
whatever Elizabeth or her ministers might 
think or do, she was still a queen, and that 
she should resign that dignity to none but 
God. She added, that she neither acknow- 
ledged Elizabeth for her superior, nor her 
heretical council for her judges. This re- 
mark provoked Pawlet to still further rude- 
ness; and putting his hat on his head, and 
seating himself in her presence, he ordered 
his attendants not only to take away the 
dais, or cloth of state, but a billiard-table 
she had in her chamber, remarking, with 
regard to the last, that a person in her pre- 
sent situation could no longer require such 
vain recreations. 

The only foreign power which made any 
effort to save the unfortunate princess was 
France; and Henry III. appears to have 
interfered for the sake of appearances. The 
French ambassador, M. de Chateauneuf, 
writing to his predecessor, M. d’Esneval, on 
the 20th of October, expressed his convic- 
tion of the little real interest taken in her 
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-fate in France, and declared his opinion 


that her fate was sealed. Henry felt now, 
however, that it touched his reputation that 
a queen and a near relative of his own 
should be brought to trial like a private in- 
dividual and hurried to the scaffold, and he 
sent Monsieur de Belliévre as his ambassa- 
dor extraordinary to interfere in her favour, 
and directed M. de Courcelles in Scotland 
to urge James to do the same. On the 21st 
of November, M. de Chateauneuf wrote to 
the king that he was using his utmost en- 
deavours with Elizabeth to delay the execu- 
tion of the sentence until M. de Belliévre’s 
arrival. M. de Belliévre arrived in London 
soon after this letter was written, and, after 
some delay, Elizabeth admitted him to an 
audience on the 28th. He then delivered a 
long discourse, arguing primarily on the in- 
violability of Mary as a sovereign princess, 
whose actions, whatever they might be, could 
not be brought under discussion and trial as 
though she had been a private individual. 
He appealed to the rights of hospitality 
which Mary had invoked when she entered 
the English territory, excused her if in her 
situation she had latterly been seduced to 
listen to imprudent counsels, made an ap- 
peal to Elizabeth’s generosity, urged the 
impolicy of following an extreme course, 
and assured her that she would gain the 
everlasting gratitude of his royal master if 
she showed indulgence towards her prisoner. 
Elizabeth replied briefly, but certainly with 
dignity. She expressed her surprise that so 
great aking as Henry III., and so wise'a 
man as M. de Beliiévre, should be found to 
speak for a woman so unworthy of their 
sympathy as Mary Stuart. She complained 
of the plots and intrigues of her enemies 
against her throne and against the religion 


of her subjects; represented the grief and 


sorrow which these recent events had given 
her; declared that she had acted with no 
other feeling than that of solicitude for the 
interests of her people; and concluded by 
saying that she placed her trust in God to 
guide her through the dangers with which 
she was threatened. She, nevertheless, ex- 
pressed her desire to save the life of Mary if 
it could be done consistently with the safety 
of her kingdom, and promised him a final 
answer in four days, when he was to have a 
second audience. ‘This, however, was de- 
ferred, and, after some delay, and an expos- 
tulatory letter from the ambassador on the 
—- proclamation of the sentence, Eliza- 
h appointed the 6th of January for his 
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final audience. On that day, M. de Bel- 
liévre, accompanied by M. de Chateauneuf, 
proceeded to Greenwich, where the queen 
was then holding her court, and were pre- 
sented to her in the chamber of audience. 
M. de Belliévre then delivered another rather 
long address, in which he told her of the great 
grief with which the king of France had re- 
ceived her reply to his first remonstrance, 
which he had ordered his ambassadors to 
repeat still more earnestly. He told her 
that by executing the sentence against Mary, 
she would be committing a grave offence 
against the princes her allies; he represented 
the satisfaction which she would give the 
king of France by following the indulgent 
and moderate course which he expected from 
her generosity, and concluded by stating that 
the king had ordered him to say that if she 
disappointed him in that hope he should feel 
obliged to resent it as a personal offence to 
himself. This threat stirred up Elizabeth’s 
spirit, and when the ambassador had con- 
cluded, she said warmly and “ almost indig- 
nantly,’”’—* Monsieur de Belliévre, have you 
authority from the king, my brother, to ad- 
dress me in such language?” The ambas- 
sador replied that he spoke thus by the ex- 
press orders of the king his master. “ Have 
you this authority signed by his hand?” 
Elizabeth rejoined. ‘Yes, madame,” said 
M. de Belliévre, “the king my master, your 
good brother, has expressly recommended 
and charged me, by letters signed with 
his own hand, to make you these remon- 
strances.” “Then,” said the queen, “ I 
desire to have this in writing, signed by 
your hand.” M. de Belliévre promised to 
send it the next day; and then the queen, 
having ordered the chamber to be cleared of 
all persons but the two French ambassadors 
and one of her courtiers, held a private con- 
ference with them for a full hour; at the 
end of which, having entirely failed in their 
negotiations, they took their leave, with the 
understanding that M. de Belliévre was to 
leave for France two days after. At the end 
of the two days, a messenger from the queen 
waited upon the ambassador to delay his 
departure fortwo days more, and at the 
expiration of that period she sent him his 
passports, and he proceeded immediately to 
Dover, where he found a ship already ap- 
pointed by Elizabeth to convey him to 
France. Thus ended the interference of 
the king of France; and from this time 
M. de Chateauneuf seems to have done 
little more than watch the course of events. 
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In Scotland the king at first heard of the 
danger of his mother with the utmost in- 
difference. When first informed of the con- 
spiracy by Walsingham, he wrote to Elizabeth 
to congratulate her upon the discovery. 
This feeling was rather increased, when he 
received from Hlizabeth’s secretary of state 
copies of the letters which had been inter- 
cepted, and became aware of the terms in 
which Mary spoke of him, and of her plan 
for seizing his person, and delivering him up 
to the Spaniards or to the Pope, Accord- 
ingly, when M. de Coureelles, by direction 
of the king of France, asked him to interfere, 
he merely expressed his opinion that his 
mother was in no personal danger, adding, 
that if,sshe would meddle in such conspiracies, 
she ‘must drink the ale she had brewed.’ 
He at the same time expressed an opinion 
that she had little love for him, and that it 
would be best for everybody if she would 
meddle with nothing but her religious duties. 
But active influences were at work, in the 
Scottish court, to change the king’s conduct 
with regard to his mother, if not to alter his 
sentiments ; for the catholic nobles and 
Mary’s friends, such as the lord Claude 
Hamilton, the earls of Huntley and Both- 
well, the lord Herries, and others, had 
recovered their places near their sovereign ; 
and they had been joined by the earl of 
Angus. Overcome by their persuasions, 
and by the remonstrances of the French 
king, James suddenly assumed another tone 
with regard to his mother; and, suspicions 
having arisen that Archibald Douglas, who 
was at this time his ambassador at the court 
of Elizabeth, was acting a treacherous part 
in regard to the proceedings against Mary, 
it was determined to send sir William Keith, 
to assist Douglas in his negociations, and 
serve as a check upon him. Keith was in- 
structed to speak boldly against any severi- 
ties that might be adopted against Mary, 
and similar sentiments were expressed in 
a brief letter from James to Archibald 
Douglas, written towards the end of Octo- 
ber—‘“ Reserve up yourself no longer,” 
writes the king, ‘in the earnest dealing for 
my mother, for ye have done it too long; 
and think not that any of your travails 
(labours) can do good, if her life be taken ; 
for then adieu with my dealing with them 
that are the special instruments thereof. 
And, therefore, if ye look for the con- 
tinuance of my favour towards you, spare no 
pains nor plainness in this case, but read 
my letter written to William Keith, and 
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conform yourself wholly to the contents 
thereof; and in this request let me reap the 
fruits of your great credit there, either now 
or never, Farewell. James R.” 

When Keith arrived in London, his re- 
ception was far from promising success to 
his mission. Delays were first thrown in 
the way of his obtaining an audience, and 
when at last admitted to Elizabeth’s pre- 
sence, she spoke to him in a high tone of 
Mary’s repeated offences and her own for- 
bearance. Keith communicated with his 
sovereign, and received instructions to speak 
in still stronger language. This only added 
to Elizabeth’s irritability, and she expressed 
herself in such a manner as made James 
tremble for the grand object of his ambition, 
the succession of the English throne. He 
therefore changed his tone, and repenting of 
the strong expostulations which had been 
made through Keith, he sent the master of 
Gray and sir Robert Melvil on a new mis- 
sion to explain away what had been said, and 
disclaim the intention of doing anything to 
offend the queen of England. These new 
ambassadors arrived in London on the 29th 
of December. Their first reception at court 
was anything but encouraging, but Eliza- 
beth soon became mollified, and the nego- 
tiation assumed a quieter character. Nothing 
indeed could be a greater proof of the want 
of interest really taken by James in his 
mother’s fate, than the selection he made of 
the master of Gray to be one of his ambas- 
sadors on this occasion.. Gray was known 
to have betrayed Mary in the negotiation 
for the league between the two countries, 
and there can be no doubt that he now be- 
trayed her again, and that he was assisted 
in this course by Archibald Douglas. While 
openly he pretended to espouse Mary’s 
cause with zeal, they secretly encouraged 
the English ministers in the course they 
had taken, giving them to understand that 
they would find no real opposition from 
Scotland, James, however, continued to 
profess the greatest anxiety to save his mo- 
ther’s life, and on the 26th of January he 
wrote the following deprecatory letter to 
Elizabeth :—“ Madame and dearest sister, if 
ye could have known what divers thoughts 
have agitated my mind since my directing 
of William Keith unto you for the soliciting 
of this matter, whereto nature and honour 
so greatly and unfeignedly bind and oblige 
me; if, 1 say, ye knew what divers thoughts 
I have been in, and what jast grief I had, 
weighing deeply the thing itself, if so it 
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should proceed, as God forbid, what events | 
might follow thereupon, what number of 
straits I would be driven unto, and amongst 
the rest how it might peril my reputation 
amongst my subjects; if these things, I yet 
say again, were known unto you, then doubt 
I not but ye would so far pity my case as it 
would easily make you at the first to resolve 
your own best into it. I doubt greatly in 
what fashion to write in this purpose, for 
ye have already taken so evil with my plain- 
ness, as I fear, if I shall persist in that 
course, ye shall rather be exasperated to 
passions in reading the words, than by the 
plainness thereof be persuaded to consider 
rightly the simple truth. Yet justly pre- 
ferring the duty of an honest friend to the 
sudden praises of one who, how soon they 
be past, can wiselier weigh the reasons than 
I can set them down, I have resolved in few 
words and plain to give you my friendly and 
best advice, appealing to your ripest judg- 
ment to discern thereupon. What thing, 
madame, can greatlier touch me in honour, 
both as a king and a son, than that my 
dearest neighbours, being in straightest 
friendship with me, shall rigorously put to 
death a free sovereign prince, and my natu- 
ral mother, alike in estate and sex to her 
that so uses her, albeit subject I grant to 
a harder fortune, and touching her nearly 
in proximity of blood? What law of God 
can permit that justice shall strike upon 
them whom he has appointed supreme dis- 
pensators of the same under him; whom he 
hath called God’s, and therefore subjected 
to the censure of none in earth; whose 
anointing by God cannot be defiled by 
man, unrevenged by the author thereof; 
who, being supreme, and immediate lieuten- 
ant of God in heaven, cannot therefore be 


monstrous thing is it that sovereign princes 
themselves should be the example-givers of 
their own sacred diadem’s profaning? Then, 


ceeding (supposing the worst, which in good 
faith I look not for at your hands), honour 
or profit? Honour were it to you, to spare 
when it is least looked for. Honour were it 


but my earnest suit), to take me and all 
other princes in Europe eternally beholden 
unto you in granting this my so reasonable 
request; and not (pardon I pray you my 
free speaking) to put princes to straights of 
honour where through your general reputa- 
tion and the universal (almost) misliking of 


| 
you, may dangerously peril both in honour | 
and utility your person and estate. Ye 
know, madame, weil enough, how small dif- 
ference Cicero concludes to be betwixt utile 
and honestum in his discourse thereof, and 
which of them ought to be framed to the 
other. And now, madame, to conclude, I 
pray you so to weigh these few arguments, 
that as I ever presumed of your nature, so 
the whole world may praise your subjects 
for their dutiful care for your preservation, 
and yourself for your princely pity; the 
doing whereof only belongs unto you; the 
performing whereof only appertaining unto 
you; and the praise thereof only will ever 
be yours. Respect then, good sister, this 
my first, so long continued, and so earnest 
request ; dispatching my ambassadors with 
such a comfortable answer as may become 
your person to give, and as my loving and 
honest heart unto you merits to receive. 
But in case any do vaunt themselves to 
know further of my mind in this matter 
than my ambassadors do, who indeed are 
fully acquainted therewith, I pray you not 
to take me to be a cameleon, but by the 
contrary, them to be malicious impostors, as 
surely they are. And thus praying you 
heartily to excuse my too rude and long- 
some letter, I commit you, madame and 
dearest sister, to the blessed protection of 
the most high, who may give you grace so 
to resolve in this matter as may be honour- 
able for you, and most acceptable to him, 
From my palace of Holyrood-house, the 
26th day of January, 1586-(7). Your most 
loving and affectionate brother and cousin, 
James R.” 

Meanwhile Mary remained in her now 
truly hard prison. The commissioners who 
announced to her the sentence gave her no 
hope that it would not be immediately carried 
into execution, and the behaviour of her keep- 
ers led her to anticipate the worst. Cut off 
entirely from communication with her friends, 
she occupied herself in writing letters, to be 
ready the first opportunity of conveyance that 
might present itself. She was impressed 
suddenly with the idea that it was Eliza- 
beth’s intention to cause her to be put to 
death secretly, and she addressed to her 
the following letter :—‘“‘ Madame, I return 
thanks to God with all my heart that it 
has pleased him to put an end, by your 
judgment, to the wearisome pilgrimage of 
my life. Ido not ask to have it prolonged, 
having had but too much time to experience 
its bitterness. I only implore your majesty 
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that, since I must not expect any favour 
from certain zealous ministers who hold the 
first rank in the state of England, I may 
owe to you alone, and not to others, the 
following favours. First, I request of you 
that, since I cannot hope to be buried in 
England according to the solemnities of the 
catholic religion, as practised by the ancient 
kings, your ancestors and mine, and that in 
Scotland they have outraged and violated 
the ashes of my forefathers, when my ad- 
versaries shall be satiated with my innocent 
blood, my body may be carried by my do- 
mestics to some holy ground in which it may 
be interred; and by preference in France, 
where the bones of the queen my much 
honoured mother repose, in order that this 
poor body, which has never had repose while 
it was united with my soul, may at length 
meet with it after they are separated. 
Secondly, I pray your majesty, for the ap- 
prehension I have of the tyranny of those 
to whose power you have abandoned me, 
that I may not be executed in any hidden 
place, but in the view of my domestics 
and other persons who can bear witness 
of my faith and my obedience to the true 
church, and defend the close of my life 
and my last breath against the false reports 
which my adversaries may spread abroad. 
In the third place, I require that my do- 
mestics, who have served me in the midst 
of so many griefs, and with so much faith- 
fulness, may be allowed to depart freely 
whither they will, and enjoy the small gifts 
which my poverty has left them in my will. 
I conjure you, madame, by the blood of 
Jesus Christ, by our relationship, by the 
memory of Henry VII.,; our common fore- 
father, and by the title of queen, which I 
still bear till my death, not to deny me 
these reasonable demands; but to assure 
me of them by a word under your hand; 
and thereupon I shall die as I have lived, 
your affectionate sister and prisoner, Mary, 
queen.” 

No sooner had Mary’s sentence been an- 
nounced to her than, on the same day, she 
commenced a long letter to the pope, which 
was only completed and dated four days 
after. In this letter, she assured the pope 
of her constant devotion to the church of 
Rome, and of her regret that her long cap- 
tivity had hindered her from rendering those 
services to the church which she would 
otherwise have done. She told him how 
she had been on this account condemned 
to death by the “heretical” parliament of 
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England, who had offered her one of their 
bishops and a dean in her last moments, 
having deprived her of her own priest. 
Nevertheless, she promised to confess in her 
last moments, and she asks for his holiness’s 
absolution. “I have willingly,” she goes 
on to say, “ offered my life in their heretical 
assembly to maintain the catholic, apostolic, 
and Roman religion, and to bring back the 
erring people of this island to the truth, 
protesting that I was ready to lay down 
willingly my title and dignity of queen, and 
to do all honour and service to their queen, 
if she would cease to persecute the catholics, 
as I protest that that is the mark at which 
I have always aimed since I have been in 
this country, nor have I any ambition or 
desire to reign or to dispossess another for 
my own advantage, being so reduced by 
sickness and long afflictions, that I have no 
further desire to trouble’ myself in this 
world, but with the service of God’s church, 
and the gaining of the souls of this island to 
it; in testimony of which, now at my end, 
I will not fail to prefer the public advantage 
to the particular interest of flesh and blood ; 
wherefore I pray you, with mortal regret 
for the perdition of my poor child, after 
having tried by all means to regain him, 
being to him a true father, as St. John the 
evangelist was to the youth whom he with- 
drew from the company of robbers, to: take 
at length all the authority over him that I 
can give you to constrain him; and, if it 
please you, to call the catholic king to your 
assistance, as far as regards temporal mat- 
ters, and especially between you to try and 
form an alliance of marriage for him ; and, 
if God for my sins permit him to remain 
obstinate, knowing no christian prince of 
this age who labours so much for the faith, 
or who has so many means of assisting in 
the reduction of this island, as the catholic 
king, to whom I am much indebted and 
obliged, he being the only one who has 
aided me with his money and counsel in my 
necessities, under your good pleasure—I be- 
queath to him all the right or interest which 
1 can have in the government of this king- 
dom, my son remaining obstinately without 
the church. But if he can be brought back 
to it, 1 desire that he may have the aid, 
support, and counsel of the said king and of 
my relations of Guise, enjoining him by 
my last will to hold them, after you, for 
fathers, and to marry by their advice and 
consent, or into one of their houses; and, 
if it so please God, I wish him to be thought 
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worthy to become the son of the catholic 
king.” 

On the 23rd of November, the day on 
which this letter to the pope was finished 
and dated, Mary also wrote to don Bernar- 
dino de Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador 
in France. She thanked him, and through 
him, the king of Spain, for the kindness she 
had received from them, declared her satis- 
faction to be called upon to die by the 
hand of heretics in the cause of the church, 
and recounted to him the indignities she 
had experienced. She said that they had 
told her she was going to die, not for the 
catholic faith, but for having conspired to 
assassinate their queen, which she had denied 
as false. She complained of the desertion of 
her secretaries. ‘Nau,’ she writes, “has 
confessed all, and Curle, led by his example, 
has confessed much, so that it all falls upon 
me.” She said that she was glad that she 
had now made over to the king of Spain 
her rights to the crown of England, and 
she left the island with confidence to his 
management. She sent to Mendoza, by 
the bearer of this letter, the ring which had 
been given to her by the duke of Norfolk, 
as a pledge of his faithfulness. She wrote 
next day to the duke of Guise and to the 
archbishop of Glasgow, in the same spirit. 
On the 25th she was permitted to see her 
almoner, de Préau, and it was to him that 
she secretly entrusted these letters, which 
were not delivered till nearly a year after 
their dates. 

Having received no answer to her first 
letter, and taking occasion of this indul- 
gence regarding her almoner, on the I9th 
of December Mary wrote another and a 
longer letter to Elizabeth, the object of 
which was chiefly to solicit permission. for 


‘her servants to carry her body out of Eng- 
land. ‘“ Madame,” she said to Elizabeth, in 


this her last letter addressed to that prin- 
cess, “ not having obtained leave from those 
to whom I have been as it were given by 
ou, to communicate to you what I have at 

eart to say, not only for the discharge of 
myself from all ill-will, or desire to commit 
cruelty or act of hostility against those to 
whom I am united by blood, but also to be 
able to communicate in charity to you what 
I thought would be serviceable to you both 
for your welfare and preservation, and for 
entertaining the peace and repose of this 
island, which could have done no harm, it 
being in your power to take or reject my 
advice or to believe or disbelieve what I had 


to say, as you thought best, I determined 
then to strengthen myself in Jesus Christ 
alone, who, to those who in tribulation invoke 
him from their heart, is never wanting in 
justice and consolation, and principally when 
they are without any human aid in his holy 
protection. His be the glory thereof! He 
has not deceived me in my expectation, 
having given me courage and strength, im 
spe contra spem, to endure the unjust calum- 
nies, accusations, and contumations of those 
who have no such jurisdiction over me, with 
a constant resolution to suffer death for the 
maintenance, obedience, and authority of the 
catholic, apostolic, and Roman church. Now, 
since the sentence of your last assembly of 
some of the states having been signified to 
me on your part, admonishing me by lord 
Buckhurst and Beal to prepare myself for 
the end of my long and wearisome pilgrim- 
age, I begged them to thank you on my 
part for so agreeable an announcement, and 
to implore you to grant me certain points 
for the discharge of my conscience, in which 
Pawlet has since informed me that you have 
indulged me, having already restored me m 

almoner, and the money which had been 
taken from me, assuring me that the rest 
should follow ; for which I was desirous to 
return you thanks, and to implore you fur- 
ther for a last favour, which I thought for 
various reasons I should communicate only 
to you, as a last favour, for which I desire to 
be under obligation to nobody else, as I 
expect to find nothing but cruelty among 
the puritans, who are at present the greatest 
in authority and the most exasperated against 
me. God knows why! I will accuse no 
one, but forgive every one with all my heart, 
as I desire to be forgiven, and especially by 
God. And besides I know that your heart, 
more than any other, must be concerned 
with the honour or dishonour of your blood, 
and that of a queen and the daughter of a 
king. Therefore, madame, in honour of 
Jesus (under whose name all powers obey), 
I request you to permit that, after my 
enemies have glutted their black desire of 
my innocent blood, you will permit that my 
poor broken-hearted servants may all toge- 
ther carry away my body to be buried in 
holy ground and with some of my predeces- 
sors who are in France, especially the late 
queen my mother; and this, because in 
Scotland the bodies of the kings my pre- 
decessors have been outraged and the 
churches cast down and profaned, and be- 
cause, suffering in this country, I cannot 
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have a place beside your predecessors, who 
are mine; and, which is more, according 
to our religion, we consider it of great im- 
portance to be interred in holy ground, and, 
since I have been told that you intend in 
nothing to force my conscience or my reli- 
gion, and that even you have allowed me a 
priest, I hope that you will not refuse me 
this last request that I make you, permitting 
at least a free sepulture to the body when 
the soul shall be separated from it, since 
while united they could never obtain the 
liberty to live in quiet, even to procure it 
for yourself—of which before God I do not 
give you the blame; but may it be God’s 
will to show you the truth of all after my 
death. And because also I fear the secret 
tyranny of some of those to the power of 
whom you have abandoned me, I pray you 
will not permit execution to be done on me 
without your knowledge, not out of fear of 
torture, which I am ready to undergo, but 
for the reports which would be spread abroad 
of my death without honest witnesses, as has 
been the case I am persuaded with others of 
different qualities. And, therefore, on the 
other hand, I request that my servants may 
remain to be spectators and witnesses of my 
end in the faith of my Saviour and in the 
obedience of his church ; and that afterwards, 
all together, carrying away my body with 
them, as secretly as you please, they may be 
allowed to withdraw immediately, without 
being deprived of the moveables or other 
things which I may leave them at my death, 
which is very little for their good services. 
A jewel which I received from you, I would, 
if it please you, return to you with my last 
words, or sooner, if you please. I implore 
you again to permit me to send a jewel and 
a last adieu to my son with my last bene- 
diction, of which he was deprived in conse- 
quence of what you informed me of his 
refusal to enter into a treaty in which I 
might be included; by the wretched advice 
of whom? This last point, I leave to your 
favourable discretion and conscience; with 
regard to the others, I request of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ, and in respect of our 
consanguinity, and in favour of king Henry 
VIL., your grandfather and mine, and in 
honour of the dignity which we have held, 
and of the sex common between us, that my 
demand be granted. For the rest, I think 
that you will have been informed that, in 
your name, they have taken down my dais, 
and they told me afterwards that it was not 
by your command, but by the advice of 
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some of the council. I thank God that this 
cruelty, serving only to indulge malice and 
to afflict me after I am resigned to death, 
came not from you. I fear that it is so 
with many other things. Why did they not 
permit me to write to you until they had, 
as far as it was in their power, degraded me 
in form from principality and nobility, tel- 
ling me that I was but a simple woman, 
dead, and incapable of all dignity? God be 
praised for all! I would that all my papers 
were laid before you without concealment, 
that it may appear that it is not the sole 
care of your safety which moves those who 
are so ready to persecute me. If you grant 
me this my last request, give commands that 
I may see what you write; for otherwise 
they will do with me as they will; and J 
desire to know to my last request your last 
reply. And in conclusion I pray the.God 
of mercy and the just judge that he will en- 
lighten you with his holy spirit, and that he 
will give me grace to die in perfect charity, 
as I am disposing myself to do, pardoning 
my death to all those who are the cause of 
it or have co-operated with them ; and such 
will be my prayer to my end, which I think 
fortunate that it precedes the persecution 
which I foresee threatens this island, if God 
is not therein feared and worshipped more 
truly, and if vanity and worldly policy are 
not better regulated and conducted. Accuse 
me not of presumption if, abandoning this 
world and preparing myself for a better, I 
remind you that one day you will have to 
answer for your charge as well as those who 
are sent thither first, and that I desire you, 
my blood and my country being brought back, 
to think in time of that to which, from the 
first days of our capacity of understanding, 
we ought to give our mind, before all things 
temporal, which must give way to those that 
are eternal. From Fotheringay, the 19th 
December, 1586. Your sister and cousin, 
a prisoner wrongfully, Mary, queen.” 

The fate of the captive queen was now 
generally looked upon as sealed, yet Eliza- 
beth, hesitating between fear of the odium 
which might follow her death, and appre- 
hension for her own personal safety, if she 
lived, delayed putting the sentence in exe- 
cution, to the great dissatisfaction of her 
ministers and of her protestant subjects. 
At length, overcome by the importunity of 
both, she sent for her secretary, Davison, on 
the 1st of February, 1587, and having 
ordered him to bring the warrant for Mary’s 
execution, which had been long drawn up 
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but not signed, she put her signature to it, 
and returned it to Davison, to be delivered 
to the lord chancellor, for the purpose of 
being sealed. She, however, gave no orders 
for its immediate execution; and, among 
other rumours which subsequently received 
credit, it was said that her intention was 
that it should be ready for execution on the 
first report of the landing of an enemy. Be 
this as it may, Elizabeth was certainly 
anxious now for Mary’s death, but she 
wished to throw the odium upon the 
shoulders of others ; and, in her conversation 
with Davison, on the occasion of signing the 
warrant, she expressed herself so strongly 
on the apathy of her servants, who might 
have relieved her from her embarrassment, 
that the secretary interpreted it as a wish 
that Mary should be secretly put to death, 
without her formal consent or even her 
eonnivance. Davison immediately repeated 
this conversation to Walsingham, and the 
same evening they wrote a joint letter to sir 
Amias Pawlet on the subject. This letter, 
and the reply, were printed by Thomas 
Hearne, from copies in what appears to have 
been Pawlet’s own copy-book of his letters, 
but which does not now appear to exist. 
The letter to Pawlet was as follows :—“ After 
our hearty commendations, we find by 
speech lately uttered by her Majesty, that 
she doth note in you both a lack of that 
care and zeal for her service that she looketh 
for at your hands; in that you have not, in 
all this time, of yourselves (without other 
provocation), found out some way to shorten 
the life of that queen; considering the great 
peril she is subject unto hourly, so long as 
the said queen shall live. Wherein, besides 
a lack of love towards her, she noteth greatly, 
that you have not that care of your own 
particular safeties, or rather of the preserva- 
tion of religion, and the public good and 
prosperity of your country, that reason and 
policy commandeth; especially, having so 
good a warrant and ground for the satisfac- 
tion of your consciences towards God, and 
the discharge of your credit and reputation 
| towards the world, as the oath of association 
which you both have so solemnly taken and 
| | vowed; and especially the matter wherewith 
| | she standeth charged being so clearly and 
| | manifestly proved against her; and there- 
fore she taketh it more unkindly that men 
professing that love towards her that you do 
should in any kind of sort, for the lack of 
the discharge of your duties, cast the burden 
upon her; knowing as you do her indisposi- 


tion to shed blood, especially of one of that 
sex and quality, and so near to her in blood, 
as the said queen is. These respects we find 
do greatly trouble her Majesty, who, we 
assure you, has sundry times protested that 
if the regard of the danger of her good sub- 
jects and faithful servants did not more 
move her than her own peril, she would 
never be drawn to assent to the shedding 
her blood. We thovght it very meet to 
acquaint you with these speeches, lately 
passed from her Majesty, referring the same 
to your good judgments. And so we com- 
mit you to the protection of the Almighty. 
Your most assured friends, Francis Walsing- 
ham, William Davison.” 

This letter was dispatched in all haste 
to Fotheringay, and it reached Pawlet at 
five o’clock in the afternoon of the next 
day, (February 2). Having consulted with 
Drury, who was now joined with him in 
the task of guarding Mary, sir Amias at 
six o’clock returned the following answer 
to Walsingham :—“ Sir, your letters of yes- 
terday coming to my hands this present 
day at five in the afternoon, I would not 
fail, according to your directions, to return 
my answer with all possible speed, which I 
shall deliver unto you with great grief and 
bitterness of mind, in that I am so unhappy 
to have liven to see this unhappy day, in 
the which I am required, by direction from 
my most gracious sovereign, to do an act 
which God and the law forbiddeth. My good 
livings and life are at her majesty’s dis- 
position, and I am ready to so lose them 
this next morrow if it shall so please her, 
acknowledging that I hold them as of her 
mere and most gracious favour, and do not 
desire to enjoy them, but with her high- 
ness’s good liking; but God forbid that I 
should make so foul a shipwreck of my 
conscience, or leave so great a blot to my 
poor posterity, to shed blood without law 
and warrant. Trusting that her majesty of 
her accustomed clemency will take this 
my dutiful answer in good part (and the 
rather by your good mediation), as proceed- 
ing from one who will never be inferior to 
any Christian subject living in duty, love, 
and obedience towards his sovereign. And 
thus I commit you to the mercy of the 
Almighty. From Fotheringay, the 2nd of 
February, 1586 [7]. Your most poor friends, 
A. Pawlet, D. Drury. Your letters coming 
in the plural number seem to be meant to 
sir Drew Drury as to myself; and yet, be- 
cause he is not named in them, neither the 
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letter directed unto him, he forbeareth to 
make any particular answer, but subscribeth 
in heart to my opinion.” 

It is said Elizabeth expressed herself 
much displeased at Pawlet’s squeamishness, 
but the last scene of the tragedy was now 
very near its end. ‘The warrant for the 
execution had received the seal, and been 
delivered to the council, who, on the 3rd 
of February, drew up a letter to the earl of 
Shrewsbury, directing him, with the earl of 
Kent and sir Amias Pawlet, to act imme- 
diately upon the warrant, and put in execu- 
| tion the sentence against the captive prin- 
cess. This letter was signed by the lord 
treasurer Burghley, the earls of Leicester 
and Derby, the lords Hunsdon, C. Howard, 
and Cobham, sir Francis Knollys, sir Francis 
Walsingham, sir Christopher Hatton, and 
William Davison. Beal, the clerk of the 
council, was dispatched with this letter and 
the warrant to Fotheringay, and that night 
he remained with the earl of Kent, on whom 
he was to call on his way. On Sunday 
morning, Beal proceeded to Fotheringay, 
and communicated the warrant to sir Amias 
Pawlet and sir Drew Drury. On Monday, 
Beale and Drury went to Orton-Longville, 
near Peterborough, Shrewsbury’s seat, and 
presented the letter to the earl, who, being 
grand marshal of England, was required to 
be at the execution. He came to Fothe- 
ringay on Tuesday morning (the 7th of 
February), and was met there by the earl 
of Kent, to whom the warrant was directed, 
and by other persons appointed to act their 
parts in the coming scene. At two o’clock 
in the afternoon of the same day, the two 
earls, with Pawlet, Drury, and Beal, pro- 
ceeded to Mary’s apartments, and asked for 
admission. They were informed that she 
was indisposed, and in bed, but on stating 
that their communication was one which 
would not admit of delay, she rose, and 
they were admitted. She received them 
seated at the bottom of her bed, with a little 
work-table before her, her physician Burgoin 
and her women standing near her. The 
earl of Shrewsbury informed her briefly of 
the object of their visit, and Beal then read 
the warrant. Mary listened calmly, and at 
its conclusion she signed herself with the 
cross, and declared that it was welcome 
news to her, and that she left the scene of 
all her sorrows without regret. She then 
spoke of herself as suffering for the church 
of Rome, complained of the injustice which 
had been done her, of her long imprison- 
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ment, and of Elizabeth’s unkindness, and 
again declared that she was ignorant of any 
conspiracy against the life of that queen. 
Tn conclusion, she begged that she might be 
allowed the society of her almoner and con- 
fessor, in order to benefit by his spiritual 
consolations. This request was refused, and 
the earl of Kent, who was a rigid puritan, 
attempted, in a long theological discourse, to 
convert Mary to protestantism, offering her 
the services of the dean of Peterborough in 
the place of her catholic priest. Mary ex- 
pressed her astonishment at their harsh be- 
haviour in refusing her the benefit of a 
priest of her own faith, and refused to re- 
ceive the protestant dean; whereupon, after 
informing her that her execution was to 
take place at eight o’clock next morning, 
they left her. 

A narrative of Mary’s behaviour ir her 
privacy, between the departure of the com- 
missioners and the following morning, was 
published in French, but must be taken, 
perhaps with some allowance, as it was put 
forth by the catholics to justify her character 
as a martyr in the cause of Rome. As soon 
as the commissioners had left her, she spoke 
cheerfully with her servants, and bade them 
hasten supper that she might have more 
time after to arrange her affairs. Her men- 
servants then left the room, and she passed 
some time in prayer with her women, after 
which she took her money from her cabinet, 
and, counting it, she divided it into separate 
sums as gifts to her servants. At supper 
she conversed freely with her physician, to 
whom she remarked once or twice that it 
was for her religion she was going to die. 
After supper, she called for wine, and drank 
to all her servants, asking them to do the 
same to her, which they did on their knees, 
She then exhorted them to remain firm in 
their religion, and to live in peace and love 
with each other; and in the course of her 
conversation she spoke bitterly of Nau, ac- 
cusing him of being the cause of her death, 
but adding that she forgave him. She next 
opened her wardrobe, and distributed her 
dresses among her servants. She then wrote 
a letter to her almoner, de Préau, telling 
him of the attempt which had been made to 
convert her, and to prevail upon her “to 
receive consolation of heretics,” as also of 
the refusal to let her have a priest of her 
own religion. She told him she made a 
general confession of her sins, and request- 
ed that he would send-her his absolution 
and pardon, and pray for her during the 
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night, and promised to try to obtain an in- 
terview with him next morning, or at all 
events to send him a “last little token.’ 
She then wrote some testamentary directions, 
and sealed them up with a letter to the king 
of France. After this, it being two o’clock 
in the morning, she washed her feet, and 
laid herself on the bed, her servants sitting 
round, and one of them, Jane Kennedy, 
reading to her from the lives of the saints. 
In a little while she bethought her that she 
should want a handkerchief to bind round 
her eyes on the scaffold, and having looked 
at several, she chose the finest, which was 
embroidered with gold. At six o’clock she 
observed that she had only two hours to 
live, and she rose, and after completing her 
toilet went into the oratory with her ser- 
vants to pray. At the suggestion of her 
physician, she now took a little bread and 
wine, and this was hardly done, when a 
knock was heard at the door, and she was 
told that the lords waited for her. She 
begged to be allowed the time to finish her 
devotions ; but soon after another knock 
was heard, and the door being opened, the 
sheriff with his staff entered, and informed 
her that all was ready. She then walked 
forth, conducted by the sheriff and two of 
sir Amias Pawlet’s gentlemen. At the door 
of her apartments, her servants, who were 
following her, were told that they would not 
be admitted to the place of execution, and 
they were compelled to remain behind. She 
then, conducted by the persons just men- 
tioned, proceeded down the staircase, at the 
foot of which she was received by the earls 
of Shrewsbury and Kent. Sir Andrew 
Melvil was here waiting to see her; and as 
she approached, he fell on his knees, and 
said, “ Madame, it will be the sorrowfullest 
message that ever I carried, when I shall 
report in Scotland that my queen and dear 
mistress is dead.” Mary, with tears in her 
eyes, replied, ‘ You ought to rejoice rather 
than weep, for the end of Mary Stuart’s 
troubles is now come. Thou knowest, Mel- 
vil, that all this world is but vanity, and full 
of troubles and sorrows; carry this message 
from me, and tell my friends that I die a 
true woman to my religion, and like a true 
Scottish woman and a true Frenchwoman. 
But God forgive them that have long desired 
ad end; and he that is the true judge of 
all secret thoughts knoweth my mind, how 
that it haye ever been my desire to have 
Scotland and England united together. 
Commend me to my son, and tell him that 
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IT have not done anything that may preju- 
dice his kingdom of Scotland. And so, 
good Melvil, farewell.” 

She then kissed him, and bid him pray 
for her; and then, turning to the lords, she 
said she had certain requests to make. 
The first was, that a sum of money which 
sir Amias Pawlet knew of should be paid 
to Curle; secondiy, that all her poor ser- 
vants might be allowed to enjoy quietly 
what she had given them by her last will; 
and lastly, that they might be well treated, 
and allowed to pass into their own countries 
unmolested. Sir Amias Pawlet immediately 
gave her his assurance on these points; “I 
do well remember,” he said, “the money 
your grace speaketh of, and your grace 
need not to make any doubt of the not 
performance of your requests, for I do 
surely think they shall be granted.” Then 
she said, “I have one other request to make 
unto you, my lords, which is, that you will 
suffer my poor servants to be present about 
me at my death, that they may report 
when they come into their countries how I 
died a true woman to my religion.” The 
earl of Kent, as chief commissioner for the 
execution, answered, “ This, madame, can- 
not well be granted, for it is feared lest 
some of them would with speeches both 
trouble and grieve your grace, and disquiet 
the company, of which we have had already 
some experience, or seek to dip their nap- 
kins in your blood, which were not con- 
venient.” ‘My lord,” said Mary, “I will 
give my word and promise for them that 
they shall not do any such thing as your 
lordship has named. Alas! poor souls! it 
would do them good to bid me farewell. 
And I hope your mistress, being a maiden 
queen, in regard of womanhood, will suffer 
me to have some of my own people about me 
at my death; and I know she hath not given 
you so straight a commission but that you 
may grant me more than this, if I were a far 
meaner woman than I am.” And then 
recurring suddenly to a rather favourite 
theme, she added, in a tone of grief, “ You 
know that Iam cousin to your queen, and 
descended from the blood of Henry VII., a 
married queen of France, and the anointed 
queen of Scotland.” Upon this the com- 
missioners consulted a moment, and it was 
agreed that she should have four of her men, 
and two of her women. She thereupon named 
her almoner, with her physician, surgeon, and 
apothecary, and the two women who usually 
slept in her chamber, Mrs. Curle and Jane 
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Kennedy. This matter being thus ar- 
ranged, she proceeded into the hall. 

Mary had that morning paid more than 
usual attention to her toilette. She wore a 
rich dress of black satin, with a long veil of 
white crape, and a high Italian ruff. An 
“aonus dei” was suspended from her neck by 
purse and a chain, and her beads of gold 
with a gold crucifix attached to them hung 
at her girdle. These latter articles gave 
great offence to the strict puritanism of the 
earl of Kent. 

As she entered the hall, supported by sir 
Amias Pawlet’s two gentlemen, and her 
train carried by sir Andrew Melvil, the first 
object which presented itself to her sight 
was the scaffold, a temporary erection, two 
feet high and twelve feet broad, railed 
round, and hanged and covered with black. 
Upon it were a low stool, a long cushion, 
and a block, covered also with black. The 
hall itself was hung round with the same 
mournful colour. Mary, with a cheerful 
countenance, stepped upon the scaffold, and, 
the stool being brought to her, she seated 
herself. The earls of Shrewsbury and Kent 
seated themselves on her right hand, and 
the sheriff stood on her left, with the two 
executioners before her. The rest of the 
company stood round the rails. Silence 
was then made, and Mr. Beale read the 
commission for the execution, at the end of 
which the people assembled round said— 
“God save the queen!” “ During the 
reading of which commission,” the original 
report of these proceedings tells us, “the 
queen of Scots was silent, listening unto it 
with as small regard as if it had not con- 
cerned her at all; and with as cheerful a 
countenance as if it had been a pardon from 
her majesty for her life; using as much 
strangeness in word and deed as if she had 
never known any of the assembly, or had 
been ignorant of the English language.” 

The dean of Peterborough, Dr. Fletcher, 
now presented himself before her, and sig- 
nified his intention to address her; but 
when she was aware of his design, she in- 
terrupted him, saying—‘ Mr. dean, I am 
settled in the ancient catholic Roman reli- 
gion, and mind to spend my blood in de- 
fence of it.” The dean thereupon said to 
her—“ Madame, change your opinion, and 
repent you of your former wickedness, and 
settle your faith only in Jesus Christ, by 
him to be saved.” She again interrupted 
him, repeating once or twice—“ Mr. dean, 
trouble not yourself any more, for 1 am 
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settled and resolved in this my religion, and 
am purposed therein to die.” Then the two 
earls said, that since she would not hear the 
exhortation begun by the dean, they would 
pray for her, “ that it stand with God’s will 
you may have your heart lightened, even at 
the last hour, with the true knowledge of 
God, and so die therein.” Mary answered, 
in reply to this appeal—“If you will pray 
for me, my lords, I will thank you; but to 
join in prayer with you I will not, for that 
you and I are not of one religion.” The 
dean then, kneeling on the steps of the 
scaffold, prayed, and the rest of the assembly, 
except the queen and her servants, joined 
in his prayer. “ During the saying of which 
prayer,” we are told in the report, “the 
queen of Scots, sitting upon a stool, having 
about her neck an “ agnus dei,” in her hand a 
crucifix, at her girdle a pair of beads with a 
golden cross at the end of them, a Latin 
book in her hand, began with tears and 
with loud and fast voice to pray in Latin; 
and in the midst of her prayers she slided 
off from her stool, and kneeling, said divers 
Latin prayers; and after the end of Mr. 
dean’s prayer, she kneeling prayed in Eng- 
lish to this effect: for Christ his afflicted 
church, and for an end of their troubles; 
for her son; and for the queen’s majesty, 
that she might prosper and serve God 
aright. She confessed that she hoped to 
be saved by and in the blood of Christ, at 
the foot of whose crucifix she would shed 
her blood. Then said the earl of Kent— 
‘ Madame, settle Christ Jesus in your heart, 
and leave those trumperies.’ Then she, little 
regarding, or nothing at all, his honour’s 
good counsel, went forward with her prayers, 
desiring that God would avert his wrath 
from this island, and that he would give her 
forgiveness for her sins. These with other 
prayers she made in English, saying she 
forgave her enemies with all her heart that 
had long sought her blood, and desired God 
to convert them to the truth; and in the 
end of the prayer she desired all saints to 
make intercession for her to Jesus Christ; 
and so, kissing the crucifix, and crossing of 
her also, said these words :—‘ Even as thy 
arms, O Jesus, were spread here upon the 
cross, so receive me into thy arms of mercy, 
and forgive me all my sins,’ ” 

“Her prayer being ended,” continues the 
report, which we cannot do better than fol- 
low through the rest of this affecting scene, 
“the executioners kneeling, desired her 
grace to forgive them her death; who 
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answered, ‘I forgive you with all my heart, 
for now I hope you shall make an end of 
all my troubles.’ Then they, with her two 
women helping of her up, began to disrobe 
her of her apparel; then she, laying her 
crucifix upon the stool, one of the execu- 
tioners took from her neck the “ agnus dei ;” 
which she, laying hands of it, gave it to one 
of her women, and told the executioner that 
he should be answered money for it. Then 
she suffered them with her two women to 
disrobe her of her chain of pomander beads 
and all other her apparel most willingly, and 
with joy rather than sorrow helped to make 
unready herself, putting on a pair of sleeves 
with her own hands which they had pulled 
off, and that with some haste, as if she had 
longed to be gone. All this time they were 
pulling off her apparel she never changed 
her countenance, but with smiling cheer she 
uttered these words, that she never had 
such grooms to make her unready, and that 
she never put off her clothes before such a 
‘company. ‘Then she, being stripped of all 
her apparel saving her petticoat and kirtle, 
her two women beholding her made great 
lamentation, and crying and crossing them- 
selves prayed in Latin. She, turning her- 
self to them, embracing them, said these 
words in French, ‘ Ne criez pas ; j’ai promis 
pour vous, [Don’t cry; I have promised 
that you should not,] and so crossing and 
kissing them, bade them pray for her, and 
rejoice and not weep, for that now they 
should see an end of all their mistress’s 
troubles. Then she, with a smiling coun- 
tenance, turning to her men-servants,—as 
Melvil and the rest, standing upon a bench 
nigh the scaffold, who, sometime weeping, 
sometime crying out aloud, and continually 
erossing themselves, prayed in Latin,—cross- 
‘ing them with her hand bade them farewell, 
and wishing them to pray for her even to 
the last hour. This done, one of the women 
haying a “corpus christi’’ cloth lapped up 
three-corner-ways, kissing it, put it over the 
queen of Scots’ face, and pinned it fast to 
the caul of her head. Then the two women 
departed from her, and she kneeling down 
upon the cushion most resolutely, and with- 
out any token of fear of death, she spake 
aloud this Psalm in Latin, Jn te, Domine, 
confido, non confundar in eternum, ete. 
Then, groping for the block, she laid down 
her head, putting her chin over the block 
with both her hands, which, holding there 
still, had been cut off had they not been 
espied. Then lying upon the block most 


quietly, and stretching out her arms, cried, 
‘In manus tuas, Domine,’ etc., three or four 
times. Then she, lying very still on the 
block, one of the executioners holding of 
her slightly with one of his hands, she en- 
dured two strokes of the other executioner 
with an axe, she making very small noise or 
none at all, and not stirring any part of her 
from the place where she lay; and so the 
executioner cut off her head, saving one 
little gristle, which being cut asunder, he 
lift up her head to the view of all the as- 
sembly, and bade ‘God save the queen.’ 
Then, her dressing of lawn falling off from 
her head, it appeared as grey as one of 
threescore and ten years’ old, polled very 
short, her face in a moment being so much 
altered from the form she had when she was 
alive, as few could remember her by her 
dead face. Her lips stirred up and down a 
quarter of an hour after her head was cut 
off. Then Mr. dean said with a loud voice, 
‘So perish all the queen’s enemies!’ And 
afterwards the earl of Kent came to the 
dead body, and standing over it, with a loud 
voice said, ‘Such end of all the queen’s and 
the gospel’s enemies!’ Then one of the 
executioners pulling off her garters, espied 
her little dog which was crept under her 
clothes, which could not be gotten forth but 
by force, yet afterward would not depart 
from the dead corpse, but came and lay 
between her head and her shoulders, which 
being imbrued with her: blood, was carried 
away and washed, as all things else that had 
any blood were either burnt or clean 
washed ; and the executioners sent away 
with money for their fees, not having any 
one thing that belonged unto her. And so, 
every man being commanded out of the 
hall, except the sheriff and his men, she 
was carried by them up into a great cham- 
ber lying ready for the surgeons to embalm 
her.” 

During this scene, the gates of the castle 
were closed, and they were kept shut and 
nobody allowed to pass out, until after one 
o’clock, when Henry Talbot, a son of the 
earl of Shrewsbury, was dispatched to 
court with a letter, certifying the execution. 
The behaviour of Elizabeth, on being in- 
formed of the execution of her prisoner, is 
well known. She gave way to, no doubt 
feigned, regret and indignation; declared 
that it was contrary to her orders and inten- 
tions; that she never contemplated pro- 
ceeding to this extremity, and she threw alli 
the blame upon Davison and the council. 
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The former was thrown into the Tower, 
subjected to a trial before the star-chamber, 
degraded from his office of secretary, and 
heavily fined. Six days after the execution, 
Robert Carey, a son of lord Hunsdon, and 
therefore Elizabeth’s kinsman, was dis- 
patched to Scotland, to pacify James, and 
carried with him the following letter from 
the English queen :—‘ My dear brother, I 
would you knew (though not felt), the 
extreme dolour that overwhelms my mind, 
for that miserable accident which (far con- 
trary to my meaning) hath befallen. I 
have now sent this kinsman of mine, whom 
ere now it hath pleased you to favour, to 
instruct you truly of that which is too irk- 
some for my pen to teli you. I beseech 
you that, as God and many mo (more) 
know how innocent I am in this case, so 
you will believe me that if I had bid ought 
(ordered anything) I would have bid (abdid- 
den) by it. 1am not so base-minded, that 
fear of any living creature or prince, should 
make me afraid to do that were just, or, 
done, to deny the same. I am not of so base 
a lineage, nor carry so vile a mind. But, as 
to disguise fits not a king, so will I never 
dissemble my actions, but cause them show 
even as I meant them. Thus assuring your- 


self of me, that as I know this was de- 
served, yet if I had meant it, I would never 
lay it on others’ shoulders; no more will I 
not damnify myself, that thought it not. 
The circumstances, it may please you to 
have of this bearer. And for your part, 
think that you have not in the world a 
more loving kinswoman, and a more dear 
friend than myself; nor any that will watch 
more carefully to preserve you and your 
estate. And who shall otherwise persuade 
you, judge them more partial to others than 
to you. And thus in haste I leave to 
trouble you; beseeching God to send you a 
long reign. The 14th of February, 1586 [7]. 
Your most assured loving sister, : 
Exizs. R.” 

Elizabeth’s statement that the execution 
of Mary was really contrary to her inten- 
tion, can only now be doubted, not abso- 
lutely disproved, but circumstances seem 
strongly to contradict it. Perhaps the 
eagerness of her ministers to carry it into 
effect may have led them to act with too 
much haste. It was, however, an act which 
gave satisfaction to her subjects; and the 
intelligence of it was no sooner spread in 
the capital, than every street blazed with 
bonfires. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


BIGHLAND FEUDS; IRRITATION OF THE BORDERERS ON THE EXECUTION OF MARY; FALL OF THE MASTER 
OF GRAY ; HOPES OF THE SCOTTISH CATHOLICS, THEIR INSURRECTION AND DEFEAT ; JAMES’S MARRIAGE. 


Scorzanp had been, during the period of 
which we have been speaking, in a state 
more or less unsettled through the struggle 
of the different parties for power. The lords 
of the catholic party had gradually obtained 
great influence at court, and their elevation 
had increased the turbulence of the border- 
ers as well as of the highland chiefs, in which 
quarters their power chiefly lay. In the high- 
lands, especially, people seemed to be return- 
ing to the savage barbarism of the dark ages; 
and during the summer and autumn of 1586, 
a tragedy was acted there which caused 
some sensation throughout the country. A 
feud, the origin of which is not clearly 
explained, existed between Angus Mac 
O’Neill, lord of Kintyre, and his wife’s 
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brother, Maclean, lord of Ilay. This feud 
is said to have been increased, if not engen- 
dered, by jealousy of the great estimation 
and repute in which the lord of [lay was 
held by their neighbours, and it was carried 
on with so much bitterness, that neither 
ventured to approach the territories of the 
other without a strong guard. At length 
Angus, under a treacherous guise of repent- 
ance, sought reconciliation, and invited him- 
self to feast with Maclean, telling him, by a 
messenger, that it was his intention to come 
and make good cheer with him, and that 
they would be merry together for certain 
days. Maclean, suspicious of no evil inten- 
tion, but glad that his brother-in-law had 
made friendly advances, replied at once— 
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* My brother shall be welcome to me, come 
when he list.” “It will be to-morrow,” 
answered the messenger. Accordingly, next 
day Angus arrived, with a company of his 
friends and followers, and he met with a 
kindly reception, and remained feasting 
with the lord of Ilay five or six days, until 
Maclean’s provision was almost spent, and 
then Angus “thought it time to remove.” 
“‘ Indeed,” says the contemporary narrator 
of these events, “the custom of that people 
(the islanders) is so given to gluttony and 
drinking without all measure, that, as one 
is invited to another, they never sunder so 
long as the vivers (victuals) do last.” On 
his departure, Angus said to his brother-in- 
law—‘“ Since I have made the first obedi- 
euce unto you, it will please you to come 
over to my isle, that ye may receive as good 
treatment with me as I have done with 
you.” Maclean expressed distrust, and said 
that he durst not adventure to place himself 
so far within his brother’s power. “Nay,” 
replied Angus, ‘God forbid that ever I 
should intend any evil against you; but 
yet, to remove all doubt and suspicion from 
your mind, I will give you two pledges, 
which shall be sent unto you immediately, 
namely, my eldest son and my own brother ; 
these two may be kept here by your friends, 
till you come safely back again.” Maclean 
now threw aside all suspicion, accepted the 
invitation, and to show his confidence in 


. Angus’s good intentions, he left only one 


pledge behind him, the brother of Angus, 
and took the son, a mere boy, with him to 
his father’s home. It was the month of 
July, 1586, when Maclean, with forty-five 
stout highlanders of his clan, arrived in 
Kintyre, where they were received with 
every outward profession of friendship, and 


' were feasted all that day with the greatest pro- 


fusion. In secret, however, Angus had sum- 
moned all his friends and dependents in the 
isle of Kintyre to assemble at nine o’clock 
that night, not concealing from them his 
intention to slay his guests. At the time 
appointed, they came to the number of 
about two hundred, well armed, and he 
proceeded with them to Maclean’s sleeping- 
place, a “long house,” which he had chosen 
for that purpose, because it was far removed 
from any other dwelling. Having sur- 
rounded the house with his men, Angus 
went to the door and called upon Maclean 
to come and take his reposing drink, which 
he had forgot to offer him before he went 
to bed. Maclean, who had been in bed 


about an hour, and had taken Angus’s son 
to sleep with him, replied that he desired 
no drink for that time. “That may be,” 
said Angus, “ but it is my desire that thou 
arise and come forth to receive it.” Mae- 
lean now suspecting the treacherous designs 
of his brother-in-law, rose from his bed, and, 
being without arms, he took his nephew 
upon his shoulder, determined to use him 
as a defence as long as he could, and went 
to the door. When, however, the boy saw 
his father with a drawn sword, and men 
about in threatening attitudes, he screamed 
with terror, and begged his uncle to protect 
him; upon which the latter, setting him 
down, suffered himself to be taken, and he 
was carried into a secret chamber, to be left 
there till the morrow. Then Angus called 
to Maclean’s men to come forth, promising 
that they should all go uninjured but two, 
who were near kinsmen of their chief, and 
the most distinguished men of the clan. 
The men of Ilay accordingly left their sleep- 
ing-house, with the exception of the two 
men whose lives were threatened, and as 
these refused to come out, Angus set fire to 
the building, and they were both burnt with 
it. The rest were carried away prisoners, 
and the sanguinary chief gratified his re- 
venge by causing Maclean to be brought 
forth every day to witness the death of one 
of his men, who was slain his presence; and 
he was informed that when they had been all 
thus put to death his own turn would come. 
But the death of Maclean was prevented by 
an accident ; for on the day when he was to 
be brought forth to be killed, Angus, in 
great joy and exultation, called for his 
horse, that he might ride forth and see him 
die, and he was no sooner on horseback 
than his horse stumbled, and he was thrown 
violently, and carried home with his leg 
broken. 

Maclean was now kept in close prison, re- 
served, apparently, till his enemy should be 
sufficiently recovered to be able to gratify 
his revenge by witnessing his death. But 
information of these events had been carried 
to the earl of Argyle; and, in consequence 
of his interference, the king sent a herald to 
Angus with a letter, ordering him to deliver 
his prisoner into the hands of the earl, who 
at the same time assembled his friends to 
support the king’s writ by force. But so 
great was the lawlessness of these northern 
chiefs, that the king’s herald was not per- 
mitted to reach his destination, and the earl 
of Argyle was glad, after much negotiation, to 
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obtain Maclean’s liberty on conditions very 
advantageous to the lord of Kintyre. Mac- 
lean had uo sooner escaped, than he pre- 
pared to take revenge for his own injuries, 
and the murder of his kinsmen and followers. 
Within a few months he had assembled a 
large force of what the old chronicler of 
these events calls “ well-disposed persons,” 
and landing in Kintyre, “ what by fire, what 
by sword, and what by water, he destroyed 
ali mankind, none excepted that came in his 
way, and all sort of beast that served for any 
domestic use or pleasure of man.” In this 
barbarous warfare, which continued more 
or less for several years, Angus narrowly 
escaped from the hands of his enemy, and 
owed his safety only to the strength of his 
castle walls. It was not till the year 1591, 
in spite of repeated summonses of the king, 
that the two turbulent chieftains were 
brought to Edinburgh, where they were 
pardoned and reconciled. 

While these scenes were acting in the 
north, the feud between the Maxwells and 
the Johnstones continued in the south. 
“ After the death of Johnstone,” says the 
Historie of King James the Sext, “ Maxwell 
[earl of Morton] behaved himself so negli- 
gently, that no transgressor was either pu- 
nished or stayed from evil doing; for the 
thieves of Annandale and Lyddesdale com- 
mitted reiff (plunder) and spoil in all the 
parts of Lothian, even near to the king’s 
palace at Holyrood-house. And therefore 
it was concluded by the king’s council, that 
the earl of Angus should be chosen lieu- 
tenant, to suppress the insolence of these 
wicked thieves; and also that the lord Max- 
well'should be charged to compear (appear) 
before the king and council, to answer swper 
inquirendis. But he refused to compear (in 
the month of September), for secretary 
Maitland had delated (accused) him to the 
king as one that travailed for liberty of con- 
science to be granted and obtained in the 
country, ag a pernicious matter to this com- 
monweal} and further, that he had enter- 
prised to kill the secretary himself, which 
deserved a capital punishment according to 
the law. And for this cause he persuaded 
the king to send private writings to certain 
nobles and gentlemen of Teviotdale, Lothian, 
Linlithgow, and Stirlingshire, to meet him 
secretly with their forces and greatest com- 
pany at Peebles, in the month of April, the 
next year; which they obeyed. And the 
king passed very secretly, as he thought, 
with advice of his secretary, in all suddenty 
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(suddenness) towards Dumfries, where the 
said lord Maxwell was for the present, to 
have surprised him upon the sudden; but 
he was advertised scantily an hour before by 
a privy courtier, and escaped that present 
danger, and passed quietly forth of the town. 
Thereafter the ports (gates) were closed by 
command of John Maxwell, then mayor of 
the said town, and were not opened till the 
king came himself, notwithstanding of avant- 
couriers that umbeset (surrounded) the town 
and ports aforehand. In the month of 
October, the king, at the instigation of 
the saia@ secretary Maitland, made journey 
against the earls of Huntley, Erroll, and 
Crawford, where they were assembled at the 
brig of Dee, in the north of Scotland. 
There the earl of Huntley was traynit 
(drawn) in, and constrained to remain in 
prison, till he paid a number of French 
crowns, which were all converted to the 
use and utility of the said secretary. And 
although Erroll was compelled to pay an- 
other great sum all in gold, yet gat he never 
rest, credence, or presence in court, or in 
the town of Edinburgh, till he made homage 
to the secretary.” 

Such was the state of Scotland when, in 
the month of November, the news of the 
trial of Mary reached the Scottish court. 
We have already seen the steps which were 
taken in consequence, and the little effect 
they produced. On the 15th of December 
a parliament was held in Edinburgh, which 
was chiefly occupied with the danger of the 
queen mother, and a sum of money was 
granted “for the furnishing of ambassadors 
to foreign princes to complain against Eng- 
land.” When we consider the credit which 
Mary’s friends enjoyed at court at this time, 
and the turbulence and lawlessness of the 
borderers who were more or less under their 
influence, we cannot be surprised at the un- 
easiness felt by the English government lest 
the peace between the two kingdoms should 
be disturbed in that quarter. It may be 
doubted whether James was not in secret 
glad of his mother’s death, because it made 
his road to the great object of his ambition, 
the crown of England, more direct and cer- 
tain; but the hostile feeling towards Eng- 
land was at this moment so strong that he 
was obliged to yield to it, at least in appear- 
ance. He received the first certain intelli- 
gence of the execution from a gentleman of 
his bedchamber, Roger Ashton, who had 
been sent to London a short time before, 
and who arrived in Edinburgh seven days 
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after Mary’s death. The king sent for three 
of the most warlike of the border leaders, 
the lord: Maxwell, Kerr of Ancrum, and 
Fernyhirst, whom, with several of his more 
confidential nobles, he kept with him in the 
palace several days. It was supposed that 
these consultations portended some bold 
movement, but it was perhaps rather a 
stroke of James’s policy, to keep with him 
the more turbulent of the leaders until the 
first moment of excitement was over. Out- 
wardly, however, he expressed a determina- 
tion to revenge the injury he had received ; 
and when Carey, who, as we have stated 
before. was the bearer of Elizabeth’s letter 
of excuse, reached Berwick, and wrote for- 
wards to demand a passport and a promise 
of audience on his arrival in Edinburgh, 
James demanded first whether his mother 
were alive or dead (he had hitherto concealed 
the intelligence from the public), and on 
being told that she was executed, he refused 
to permit Elizabeth’s envoy to pass the border, 
but he sent sir Robert Melvil and the laird 
of Cowdenknowes to Berwick to receive the 
letter, and to them Carey delivered Eliza- 
beth’s verbal message. When the news at 
length spread through Scotland, it created 
the greatest sensation; the borderers were 
with difficulty restrained, and some slight 
inroads were made on the English ground. 
This hostile feeling was strongest among the 
nobility ; the earl of Bothwell declared 
aloud that his mourning garment should be 
a coat of steel, and that his vengeance was 
only delayed to fall heavier when it came ; 
the lord Claude Hamilton, and his brother 
the lord Arbroath offered to march into 
England with three thousand men of their 
own followers ; and it required the positive 
injunctions of the king to keep the border 
chiefs from open war. 

James’s grief and anger seemed for a 
moment sincere, but various anecdotes have 
been handed down to us which show that at 
all events it was not very deeply rooted. 
We are told that it having been reported 


. to him, before Mary’s death, that Alexander 


Stuart, one of his envoys to England, had 
secretly assured the queen of England that 


| she might put her prisoner to death without 
| fear; for “if the king at first showed himself 
‘| not content therewith, they might easily 


pacify him by sending him dogs and deer,” 
he fell into a “ marvellous choler,’”’ and 
swore, that when Stuart came back, “he 
would hang him before he put off his boots ; 


| | and if the queen meddled with his mother’s 


life, she should know he would follow some- 
what else than dogs and deer”? When 
Stuart soon afterwards returned to Scot- 
land, James’s anger had evaporated, and, 
satisfied with a slight excuse, he received 
him into his former favour. We are told 
that, soon after this, while the king was in 
deep mourning for his mother, one day 
when sir Andrew Melvil, the same who had 
attended upon her at the scaffold, came in 
to wait upon him, he found him laughing 
and dancing about the room in a fit of great 
merriment. Melvil looked on for a while 
in astonishment, and then, turning to one 
of the noblemen present, whispered in his 
ears the following Latin couplet which he 
had extemporised for the occasion :— 


“ Quid sibi vult tantus lugubri sub veste cachinnus ? 
Scilicet hic matrem deflet ut illa patrem.” 


Which was thus turned into English, more 
literally than elegantly :— 


“Why the loud laugh beneath the vesture sad ? 
He mourns his mother, as she did his dad.” 


It is added that the king, observing the no- 
bleman smile, compelled him to repeat the 
lines, and he is not said to have shown any 
displeasure at them. They were certainly 
as severely satirical on the mother as on the 
son. 

Courcelles, the French envoy, gave it as 
his opinion that James would not carry his 
resentment far, unless Elizabeth did some- 
thing to interfere with his prospects of the 
succession to the English crown, and this 
she was not likely under the present cir- 
cumstances todo. Yet he was obliged to 
indulge the estates, which were then assem- 
bled, with professions of his readiness to 
seck immediate revenge. In the midst of 
the king’s embarrassment, a long letter 
arrived from Walsingham, addressed to his 
favourite minister, the secretary, sir John 
Maitland of Thirlestane, in which the for- 
mer argued the question of moderation in 
a manner especially calculated to make a 
favourable impression on James’s mind. 
Walsingham said that he was absent from 
court at the time of Mary’s execution, but 
that on his return he had immediately con- 
ferred with Archibald Douglas, and stated 
to him the opinions of himself and of some 
of the king’s best friends at the English 
court as to the wisest course for James to 
pursue to preserve that continued good in- 
telligence between the two countries, which 
would be as advantageous to the one as to 
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the other. Although he regretted the exe- 
cution as an accident, still he considered it 
as an act of justice,.and one which no honest 
man would look upon’ asa sufficient cause 
of war. Leaving this, however, out of the 
consideration, wise policy forbade any hostile 
feeling between the two countries at the 
present. moment. Scotland was far too much 
inferior in force to England to hope to attack 
her with success single-handed, and the king 
must see, from the experience of ancient. and 
modern times with which -his learning had 
made him familiar, the danger of relying 
upon foreign aid. He represented that 
James’s religion alone must forbid his look- 
ing for any cordial friendship from France 
or Spain, .neither of whom desired to see 
the united crown of the two kingdoms on 
the head of a protestant prince. If, setting 
aside the question of religion, he turned 
himself to France, not only would the king 
of that realm be unwilling. to see two king- 
doms united which it had hitherto been the 
policy of himself and his ancestors to keep 
separate, that they might play the one against 
the other, but he would look. with. still 
greater jealousy on that union in the person 
of one who was so nearly allied by blood to 
the house of Guise. The king of Spain 
would be more likely to,join with him cor- 
dially in a war against England, but it would 
only be with a view to reaping for himself 
all the advantages. Philip pretended a claim 
before James to the crown-of England on 
two grounds; first as descended from the 
blood of the house of Laneaster; and 
secondly by the gift of James’s mother, 
who had made it over to him in. case her 
son persisted in the protestant faith. If, in 
the mistaken notion of gaining the assistance 
of the Catholic powers, he should change his 
religion, they would never look upon him as 
anything better than a renegade for his pri- 
vate interests, while he would set the nobles 
of England, who had joined in the con- 
demnation of his mother, as well as the 
people of England, who were zealous in 
their religion, in determined hostility to 
him and his claims. He would thus en- 
tirely destroy the prospect of the succession 
which he now had. James: had already, 
Walsingham said, done enough to assert his 
honour. While his mother was alive, he 
had made every effort to save her; and now 
that she was dead, the accident which caused 
her death could no longer be remedied, and 
it was not consistent with the moderation of 
a wise king to pursue blindly a course of 
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vengeance which could only turn eventually 
to his own disadvantage. 

These arguments no doubt made a deep 
impression on James’s mind, but, surrounded 
with intrigues at home, he was obliged to 
seem to partake the views of those whom 
at the moment he found most difficult. to 
manage. The northern lords and the bor- 
derers insisted upon war, and as the summer 
approached, the latter broke through all re- 
straint, and several destructive inroads were 
made into the English territory. In one of 
these, the warden, sir Cuthbert Collingwood, 
was attacked in his castle of Eslington, by 
two thousand borderers under the lairds of 
Buccleuch, Cessford, and Johnstone, and he 
escaped only by the fleetness of his horse, 
having seventeen of his men slain, and one 
of his sons captured, and the other severely 
wounded. It is evident, however, by the 
little care taken to strengthen the northern 
counties, that neither Elizabeth nor her 
ministers expected any more serious hosti- 
litiés. 

It was in the midst of this agitation that 
a. not. unmerited disgrace fell upon: the 
author of so many intrigues, and one who 
had done much towards betraying Mary to 
her fate, the master of Gray. The blow 
which: fell upon this man seems to have 
been originally designed against secretary 
Maitland, a younger brother of the Maitland 
who had perished on the scaffold, and who, 
inheriting many of the great talents of that 
minister, was now James’s favourite and 
confidential counsellor. As such, he was 
hated by the nobility, whose influence he 
counteracted, and several attempts. had been 
made to ruin or destroy him. When sir 
William Stuart returned to Scotland in the 
spring of 1587, he found the master of Gray 
engaged with lord Maxwell and others ina 
plot against Maitland; and Gray, thinking 
he would be a valuable -ally, disclosed the 
design to him, and requested his concur- 
rence. Stuart knew Gray’s instability, and, 
dissimulating for a moment in order to gain 
further information, he went immediately 
and repeated the whole to the king. Mait- 
land had also received private intelligence of 
the plot against him, and, having it thus 
confirmed, he laid his complaint before the 
council. ‘The king’s favour towards the 
master’ of Gray had been considerably 
cooled of late, and now he allowed him and 
his accuser to be confronted together before 
the council. Gray attempted to brave the 
matter out, denying flatly the whole charge, 
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or that he had ever held any such conversa- 
tion as was alleged with Stuart. The latter, 
provoked at the other having thus given 
him the lie, retorted warmly, asserting that 
Gray’s word was not deserving of credit, 
and that when sent on an embassy to Lon- 
don to save the life of the queen mother, 
he had secretly advised Elizabeth to put her 
to death. ‘This statement agreed with a ru- 
mour already current, that the master of 
Gray had written a letter to the queen of 
England recommending the death of her 
captive, and that in support of this recom- 
mendation, he had quoted the old Latin 
saying, Mortui non mordent (the dead do not 
bite). The council listened to these charges 
with no unwilling ear, and they obtained 
the king’s permission that the master of 
Gray should be placed on his trial. Mean- 
while, both the accused and the accuser 
were placed under ward in Edinburgh castle. 
When, after three days’ imprisonment, they 
were again brought before the council, sir 
William Stuart persisted in his former state- 
ments, and added another article of accusa- 
tion, to the effect that the master of Gray 
had entered into a secret and treasonable 
correspondence with the duke of Guise, and 
with the king of France, to whom he had 
addressed letters informing them of the 
king’s intention to seek their aid in re- 
venging the death of his mother, but ad- 
vising them to make it a condition of grant- 
ing any such aid that James should give 
liberty of conscience to the catholics in 
Scotland for the exercise of their religion. 
When the master perceived, by the manner 
in which he was treated, that he could no 
longer rely upon the king’s favour to carry 
him through, he became tamely submissive, 
_ and, on its being intimated to him that his 
best. hope of obtaining mercy would rest on 
a candid avowal of his offences, he confessed 
that he had laboured secretly to obtain a 
toleration for the catholics, and that, dis- 
liking some of the officers of state, he had 
designed to procure a change; but he de- 
clared that he had never failed in dutiful 
feeling towards the king, and he begged 
that his errors might be imputed to his 
youth and to a vain ambition. . On being 
pressed with his letter to the queen of Eng- 
land, he acknowledged that also; but he 
pretended that all he did was, knowing that 
Elizabeth was resolved to put her prisoner 
to death, to advise her to do it in a private 
rather than a public manner; and he at- 
tempted to explain the use he had made of 
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the Latin proverb in a different way from 
that in which it was interpreted by his ene- 
mies. The master of Gray was immediately 
found guilty upon his own confession, and 
he was banished from Scotland, with an ex- 
press condition that he should go neither 
to England nor Ireland. He retired to 
France. It was said that the exiled earl of 
Arran, who was now seldom spoken of by 
any other than his original title of captain 
James Stuart, had contributed in some de- 
gree to the disgrace of the master of Gray ; 
and thinking the opportunity favourable for 
recovering his position at court, he wrote to 
the king from his hiding-place, offering to 
prove similar charges against Maitland and 
his friends as those of which Gray was con- 
victed. But the king’s affection for this 
favourite had long passed away; and, his 
letter having been laid before the council as 
a matter of form, he was ordered to sur- 
render himself in ward in the castle of Jin- 
lithgow until his charges against the king’s 
counsellors should be proved, in default of 
which he was to be proceeded against as a 
public sower of discord. Arran was too 
prudent to come forward on such conditions; 
and so entirely did his plot against Maitland 
fail, that his office of chancellor, which had 
not been filled up since his flight from court, 
was now conferred upon that minister. 
James had now reached his full majority, 
and he seemed determined to show by his 
vigour and activity that he was worthy to 
be an independent monarch. In the month 
of May, he assembled a convention of his 
nobility at Edinburgh; and he sent ambas- 
sadors to France and Denmark, to renew 
the ancient alliance with the former, and to 
negotiate a matrimonial alliance with the 
latter. Neither of these embassies met at 
that time with much success, for the king 
of France was courting the alliance of Eng- 
land, and received the advances of Scotland 
with coldness; and the king of Denmark 
seems to have shown little disposition to 
yield to James’s views. His next measure 
was one honourable in itself, but difficult to 
accomplish, the general reconciliation of his 
nobles, who were still split into innumerable 
feuds. Some of these family differences, 
such as those between the master of Glam- 
mis and the earl of Crawford, and between 
the earls of Angus and Montrose, were not 
accommodated without much difficulty ; and 
the earl of Yester, refusing absolutely to be 
reconciled to lord Traquair, was thrown into 
prison in Edinburgh castle. “ Jength all 
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was reduced to an outward appearance of 
friendship; and the king, overjoyed at his 
success, gave a grand banquet to his re- 
conciled nobles in Holyrood-house, on the 
15th of May. After supper, James, in per- 
son, headed a procession of the nobles, who 
walked out in their doublets, two and two; 
the men who had been formerly hostile to 
each other now walking hand in hand—and 
thus they all proceeded to the market-cross, 
where drink was served, and they pledged 
each other, and then returned to the palace 
in the same order. All this was performed 
amid the continual firing of the castle guns ; 
the citizens celebrated the event with music 
and every other demonstration of joy, and 
the “ people sang for mirth.” 

The nobles, thus reconciled, petitioned 
the king that he would now proceed ear- 
nestly to revenge his mother’s death, which 
he promised them should be done ; and, pro- 
fessedly for that purpose, he called a par- 
liament to meet in July. The nobles of 
Mary’s party were indefatigable in their en- 
deavours to raise a feeling of odium against 
England, and just at this moment of excite- 
ment the earl of Bothwell brought forward 
an English fugitive, whom he said he had 
arrested in the neighbourhood of his castle 
of Crichton, and who was made to tell an 
improbable story, of his being sent by the 
earl of Leicester to poison the king. His 
story seems to have received no credit, as he 
was sent out of Scotland without any fur- 
ther punishment. 

When parliament met in July, it found 
plenty of work to occupy its attention, be- 
sides the proposal for a war with England. 
There were many abuses in the state which 
called loudly for a remedy; heavy debts 
weighed upon the crown which it was ne- 
cessary to provide for; and the affairs of the 
church, which were in great confusion, called 
loudly for the mediating interference of the 
church. The struggle between presbyterian- 
ism and episcopacy still continued, and the 
former held a position more than ever hos- 
tile to the court, which was filled, as we 
have already said, with men favourable even 
to the catholics. On several occasions the 
ministers had publicly shown disrespect to 
the royal authority. Earlier in the year, 
James had requested the ministers of the 
kirk to pray for his mother, and they re- 
fused, upon which, having appointed a public 
fast, he directed Adamson, archbishop of St. 
Andrews, to offer up prayers for the queen 
of Scots in St. Giles’s church. But the re- 
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cusant ministers caused the pulpit to be pre- 
occupied by a young minister named John 
Cowper, and when the king entered the 
church, he found this man proceeding with 
the service. Vexed at finding himself thus 
outwitted, the king addressed him from the 
gallery, telling him that the place he occu- 
pied was intended for another, but adding, 
that as he had begun the service, he might 
proceed with it, if he would promise to re- 
member the queen-mother in his prayers. 
The preacher replied that he should do only 
as the spirit of God should direct him. As 
the king naturally took this as a refusal, he 
commanded him to leave the pulpit, and, as 
he showed no inclination to obey, the cap- 
tain of the guard went with the intention of 
dragging him out. Cowper now left his 
post, but before he went out of the pulpit, he 
exclaimed, “This day shall be a witnéss 
against the king in the great day of the 
Lord!” and added some denunciations 
against the citizens of Edinburgh for their 
apathy. The archbishop of St. Andrews 
then ascended the pulpit, and in his prayers 
he touched upon Mary’s misfortunes and 
danger with so much feeling, that the con- 
gregation melted into tears. Cowper was 
called before the council, and by its orders 
committed as a prisoner to the castle of 
Blackness; and the other ministers yielded 
the point with a bad grace, and agreed to 
pray for the queen. But the conduct of the 
ministers on this occasion was not forgotten, 
and the memory of it was rather aggravated 
by subsequent acts. Still, however, the 
ministers had a powerful influence over the 
middle and lower classes, and it was neces- 
sary to keep terms with them. When the 
general assembly met at Edinburgh on the 
eve of the meeting of parliament, to con- 
sult the interests of the church, the king 
caused certain proposals to be laid before 
that body, concerning the ministers who had 
spoken disrespectfully to or of him, and the 
reception into their communion of Mont- 
gomery, who had been excommunicated. 
The ministers seized the opportunity of 
making a demand that the church should be 
restored to the same liberty that it enjoyed 
before the year 1584; and they promised, 
on this condition, to do their best to satisfy 
the king in regard to his propositions. They, 
at the same time, appointed commissioners, 
among whom was the venerable Erskine, of 
Dun, to watch over the interests of the 
church in the proceedings of the ensuing 
parliament. 
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At the very opening of the parliament, the 
commissioners of the kirk had an opportunity 
of executing the duties which had been en- 
trusted tothem. The spiritual lords came to 
take their place in the legislature, as in for- 
mer days; upon which the commissioners pe- 
titioned for their removal, as possessing no 
authority from the church, and most of them 
holding no charge in it. The prelates re- 
sisted, and the abbot of Kinloss complained 
somewhat warmly of the conduct of the 
commissioners: on which the bishop of 
Caithness, Robert Pont, who had accepted 
the dignity with the consent of the general 
assembly, and was a stanch supporter of the 
reformed kirk, retorted so keenly that the 
king took offence, and, putting an end to 
the debate, ordered that the petition should 
be presented in a regular manner to the 
lords of the articles; by whom it was, as 
might be expected, refused, as it was known 
to be contrary to the king’s inclination. It 
was necessary, however, to conciliate the 
ministers by some other concessions; and, 
accordingly, an act was past, ratifying all the 
laws passed in favour of the protestant re- 
ligion during the king’s minority; and a 
new and severe statute was enacted against 
the seminary priests and jesuits. These 
were followed by another act of still greater 
importance to the church, into which the 
king was betrayed by his necessities, and of 
which he repented at a subsequent period of 
his life. The revenues of the crown had, of 
late years, through various causes, become 
inadequate to the expenditure ; and James’s 
extravagance, and his profusion to his fa- 
vourites kept him always in a state of 
pecuniary embarrassment. The ordinary 
means of raising money, that of taxation, 
promised little relief, for the only body ca- 
pable of giving much assistance, the nobility, 
were not willing to be taxed. The kirk 
seized the opportunity for recommending 
that the landed property of the church, 
which was still considerable, but which was 
attached to the nominal dignities of bishops 
and abbots, while the ministers did all the 
work upon small stipends, should be given 
to the crown. The object of the presby- 
terians was simple and easily understood— 
we shall be troubled no longer with idle 
bishops, they said, if we take away their 
rich benefices. The proposal was an accepta- 
ble one to the nobility—for they nearly all of 
them held church property, by grants from 
the regents or from the king in his minority, 
all of which he might revoke, whereas their 


precarious titles would, by this bill, be turned 
into acknowledged legal rights. The king 
himself, in his eagerness to obtain money, 
overlooked the ultimate tendency of the 
measure ; and to people, in general, it seemed 
but fair that the mass of the property should 
be taken from those who did not labour, 
when the real labourers in the church were 
so ill paid. The king, on his part, gained 
also an advantage in this parliament, by the 
admission of a new class, the representatives 
of counties, who, by assisting to form a coun- 
terbalance to the parliamentary power of the 
nobles, added considerably to the influence 
of the crown. 

Amid all these important acts, the promise 
of seeking vengeance for the death of Mary 
was not forgotten; and, in closing the ses- 
sion, Maitland of Thirlestane, the chancellor, 
made an eloquent discourse on this subject, 
which was received with the utmost en- 
thusiasm. But it may be doubted if James 
or his minister ever intended the matter to 
go further than a rhetorical flourish. The 
catholic nobles had gained so much power, 
that it seemed policy to indulge them at 
least with promises, and events were now 
approaching that soon absorbed all interest 
in themselves. 

Spain was now in the midst of her vast 
preparations for the conquest of England, 
which resulted in the celebrated Armada. 
As the time approached for the sailing of 
the expedition, Spanish emissaries were busy 
throughout the island, but especially in 
Scotland. Philip, indeed, made direct pro- 
posals of friendship to the Scottish king, 
offering him his daughter in marriage with 
a share of his anticipated conquest. But 
James, in this instance, was better instructed 
in his own interests, and he made no secret 
of his resolution to stand firm to the pro- 
testant cause. Philip, probably, was not 
very anxious to secure his alliance, for he 
knew that James’s claims were totally in- 
consistent with his own designs, which, if 
successful (and of this he does not appear to 
have doubted), he would gain more directly 
without him; and he reckoned much more 
on the treasonable co-operation of the ca- 
tholie nobles. Under their protection, Scot- 
land was, at this moment, filled with priests 
and jesuits, and with other missionaries of 
Spain, who were making extraordinary ex- 
ertions to seduce James’s subjects from their 
allegiance, and to organise a grand con- 
spiracy which should co-operate with the 
Spanish enterprise. It was, in reality, the 
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development of the plot which Mary boasted 
of having set on foot, in her letters to her 
agents in France. Theearl of Huntley and 
his friends threw themselves into these in- 
trigues with the greatest eagerness, and en- 
tered into direct communication with Spain 
and the Low Countries.. They hoped now, 
with the certainty of Spanish assistance, to 
be able at last to revolutionize the country, 
obtain possession of the king’s person, de- 
stroy his protestant ministers, and re-estab- 
lish popery. With Huntley were the lord 
Claude Hamilton, the earls of Mar, Angus, 
and Bothwell, and others, who were. ready, 
to assemble their followers at a moment’s 
warning, and would thus have presented a 
force which the king, in his present weak- 
ness, could not have resisted. Lord Max- 
well, who was under a temporary sentence 
of banishment, was their agent in Spain; 
the master of Gray, and sir William Stuart 
{the brother of Arran) were active in the 
same capacity in France and the Low Coun- 
tries; and Archibald Douglas was suspected 
to be now acting in their interest in England. 
With so muck to contend with, James felt 
the necessity of dissembling, to prevent an 
immediate outbreak, and he, as well as his 
minister, Maitland, were in hourly fear of 

being assassinated. © 
Yet, in the midst of these dangers, James 
showed a resolution and spirit which could 
hardly have been expected. Singularly 
enough for a prince of his age, he employed 
himself during the winter, either to confirm 
himself or to convert his catholic subjects, 
in writing a commentary on the Apocalypse, 
in which he proved that the pope was anti- 
christ. But as the spring approached, the 
rumours of impending danger roused him 
from his theological reveries. The kirk was 
naturally foremost in warning the nation of 
the perils which threatened it, and an ex- 
traordinary meeting of the general assembly 
was called, which was attended by an un- 
usual number of members, all impressed 
with the alarming state of public affairs. 
After solemn deliberation, it was determined 
to proceed in a body to the king, for the 
purpose of requiring that the laws against 
jesuits and seminary priests should be en- 
forced, and of offering their lives and fortunes 
to be employed in the defence of theircountry. 
The king took offence at this proceeding, 
‘which he imagined was a rebuke upon his 
own remissness ; and, asking if they thought 
to frighten him by their numbers, he refused 
to receive them. He consented, however, 
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to admit a deputation to his presence, and, 
after expressing to them his disapprobation 
of the form of the proceedings of the. as- 
sembly as not sufficiently respectful to him- 
self, he told them that, in consideration of 
the importance of the subject and the neces- 
sity of taking immediate steps to counteract 
the designs of their common enemies, he 
would appoint certain members of his privy 
council to confer with a deputation appointed 
by the assembly on the best means of resist- 
ing or averting the public danger. The 
result of this conference was a bond, to be 
taken under the sanction of the king, for 
the mutual defence of the king, the church, 
and the state, against that detestable cons 
spiracy, the holy league, and its emissaries 
and complices within the realm. By this 
bond they engaged to defend and maintain 
the king and, the protestant church and 
government as then established in Scotland 
against every attempt, foreign or domestic, 
and especially against the threatened: inva- 
sion by Spain; and they promised to as- 
semble with their friends in arms, at what- 
ever time or place the king should appoint, 
to hazard their lives and properties in this 
cause. They further engaged to do their 
utmost -to discover .jesuits and vassals. of 
Rome, and to lay aside every private interest 
that they might unite more firmly in their 
exertions for the public welfare. ‘This bond 
was recommended by the preachers from 
their pulpits with the greatest zeal, and it 
was eagerly centered into by people of all 
ranks, 

Spurred on by the example of the church, 
James now assumed an unwonted spirit of 
activity. Lord Maxwell, in the belief that 
the armada would sail immediately, and un- 
derstanding that it was to direct its course 
to the west of Scotland, where a landing 
would be more easily effected, hastened back 
to Scotland, and landed at Kirendbright, at 
the end of April. Encouraged by the news 
he brought with him, the borderers rose and 
joined him; and he had soon gained so 
much strength, that lord Herries, the war- 
den of the western border, finding himself 
unable to contend with the. insurrection, 
sent information to the king. , Lord Max- 
well was immediately summoned to appear 
before the council, but, instead of obeying, 
he began to fortify the castles of which he 
had gained possession. James was so pro- 
voked at this behaviour, that, without a 
moment’s delay, he collected what forces he 
could and marched to Dumfries with so 
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much dispatch that he surprised Maxwell in 
that town, and the catholic lord narrowly 
escaped being taken. Next day the king 
proceeded to summon the castles which were 
held by Maxwell’s adherents; and three of 
them, Langholm, Treve, and Carlaverock, 
were surrendered without resistance. But 
the governor of Lochmaben, aware of the 
king’s want of artillery, set him at defiance. 
James, however, was soon supplied with artil- 
lery by the English warden, and, after a shot 
or two, the castle surrendered, and James or- 
dered the governor and six of his men to be 
hanged. Lord Maxwell fled to the coast, 
but he was pursued and captured by sir 
William Stuart, who was now with the 
king, and carried a prisoner to Edinburgh. 
Thither the king had by this time returned, 
and his vigorous conduct seems to have dis- 
concerted the catholic conspirators, as much 
as it encouraged his protestant subjects. 

At this moment, stronger rumours came 
to Scotland of the sailing of the dreaded 
armada, and James, fully convinced of the 
danger with which his own realm was 
threatened, called a hurried meeting of the 
estates, which he opened with a speech well 
calculated to impress upon them the senti- 
ments which he himself held. He dwelt 
upon the necessary connection between the 
interests of Scotland and England, told his 
parliament that the causes which brought 
down this danger upon Elizabeth would 
draw it upon his realm also, and urged that 
the invasion of England, as it Was an inva- 
sion of his acknowledged right, must be 
regarded as a prelude to the invasion of 
Scotland. “For myself,’ he said, “I have 
ever thought my own safety and the safety 
of religion to be so conjoined, as that they 
cannot well be separated; neither desire I 
to live or to reign longer than while I am 
able to maintain the same. I know that 
the opinion of some is, I have now a fair 
opportunity for revenging the wrong and 
unkindness done to me by the death of my 
mother; but, whatever I think of the ex- 
cuses which the queen has made me, I will 
not be so foolish as to take the help of one 
stronger than myself, nor will I seek to 
gratify my own passions at the expense of 
religion, and the risk of putting in hazard 
not only this kingdom but those that belong 
to me after her decease.” After the king 
had concluded his address, Maitland rose 
and eloquently supported the view taken by 
the king. He then proceeded to point out 
their means of action. He said, that as 


Elizabeth had not manifested any want of 
their assistance in England, they had chiefly 
to direct their attention to the protection of 
their own shores. He recommended a gen- 
eral enrolment of the whole population fit 
to bear arms, and the appointment of noble- 
men in each district to take the command; 
and suggested that watches should be ap- 
pointed at all the sea-ports; and beacons 
erected on the hills, to carry throughout 
the country intelligence of the first appear- 
ance of a fleet, while the king and council 
should remain in the capital to direct the 
movements of the forces. The only dissent 
to these proposals came from the earl of 
Bothwell, who still wished to take advantage 
of her danger to make an attack upon Eng- 
land. But the population of the country, 
urged on by the preachers, showed a reso- 
lute earnestness to carry out the king’s 
recommendations ; and James, animated by 
these encouraging symptoms, wrote to Eliza- 
beth, offering to aid her with the whole of 
his forces. 

Elizabeth had already entered into private 
communication with the Scottish king. At 
the beginning of this year (1588), lord 
Hunsdon, who still commanded at Berwick, 
had intercepted some of the dispatches of 
Courcelles, the French ambassador in Scot- 
land, which made him. acquainted with the 
intrigues carried on by the catholic party, 
and this afforded an opportunity for pro- 
posing a conference, to consult for mutual 
defence. After some interruptions, James 
appointed the laird of Carmichael to hold a 
secret meeting with Hunsdon at Hutton- 
hall, on the borders. Letters bad also been 
intercepted, addressed by the earls of Hunt- 
ley and Morton and the lord Claude Hamil- 
ton to the king of Spain, promising that 
monarch, in the name of the catholics of 
Scotland, that the moment they were as- 
sured of the landing of his troops, they 
would march in arms to assist him in the 
conquest of England; and this made James 
the more determined to co-operate heartily 
with Elizabeth. Of this he gave assurance 
to Hunsden, declaring that the only reason 
of his late estrangement was a feeling that 
she had not cleared herself satisfactorily of 
the guilt of his mother’s death. His vigor- 
ous proceedings against the lord Maxwell, 
had given Elizabeth the utmost satisfaction, 
and she immediately sent one of her cour- 
tiers, Mr. William Ashby, to Edinburgh, to 
congratulate the king on his success. Ashby 
was, at the same time, the bearer of a pro- 
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mise to confer on James an English duchy, 
with a pension of five thousand pounds 
a-year, and to raise him a body-guard of 
fifty Scottish gentlemen, and keep a body 
of horse and foot on the border, ready to 
march immediately to his assistance, in case 
of a revolt of the catholic nobles on the ap- 
proach of the armada. James was entirely 
gained over by these promises, and when, in 
return for his offer of assistance to the Eng- 
lish queen, she sent sir Robert Sydney to 
return thanks, and offer him her assistance 
in case Scotland should be first invaded, the 
king received the new ambassador with the 
greatest cordiality, and told him, in the 
course of conversation, that the only favour 
he expected from the king of Spain was, like 
that promised by Polyphemus to Ulysses, to 
be devoured last. The friendship between 
the two crowns was thus renewed, and what- 
ever sore James himself may have received 
from the death of his mother was healed. 
“ Thus,” writes the contemporary compiler 
of Historie of James the Sext, who seems in 
this respect to have spoken the sentiments of 
Mary’s friends, “all memory of queen Mary’s 
murder was buried. The king received their 
ambassador, as I have said, and by his per- 
suasion is become their yearly pensioner. 
‘What honesty the common weal receives 
hereby, I think the posterity shall better 
know than this time can judge; for more 
just occasion of war had never prince on the 
earth nor this prince had, and yet he has both 
neglected the thing that most of all became 
him, and the thing that should have been a 
perpetual honour to his common weal; and 
war, indeed, should never be so eschued, that 
any slander should ensue upon’ our neg- 
ligence ; for if peace be just and honest, it is, 
in very deed, the best of all worldly things ; 
and yet nothing should either be done un- 
justly, nor yet should we purchase peace in 
such sort, that by intolerable suffering we 
conquer unto ourselves perpetual shame and 
ignominy.” 

It was not long after the arrival of 
sir Robert Sydney in Edinburgh, that the 
dreaded armada appeared upon the English 
coasts. Its fate is well known to every one. 
After its object had been utterly defeated, 
its shattered remains attempted to return 
home by sailing round the north of Scot- 
land inte the western seas; but in this 
attempt perished miserably by tempests 
among the Hebrides and on the coasts of 
Scotland and Ireland. Hundreds of Span- 
ish soldiers and sailors were thrown on the 
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northern shores of Scotland in a state of 
utter destitution, and their miserable ecn- 
dition awakened the compassion and gained 
the hospitality of those against whom they 
had come as enemies. : 

So ineffectual had been the pretended 
reconciliation of the Scottish nobles in the 
preceding year, that even amid these events, 
many of them were thinking more of their 
private feuds than of the public danger, 
Soon after the capture of Lochmaben cas- 
tle, and the arrest of lord Maxwell, there 
was a quarrel in Edinburgh between the 
earl of Bothwell and sir William Stuart, 
arising from reproachful words addressed 
by the latter to the earl in the royal palace. 
A day or two afterwards, Bothwell and 
Stuart, with their companies, met acciden- 
tally in the streets of Edinburgh, and pro- 
ceeding from words to blows, Stuart: was 
slain in the scuffle. Bothwell concealed 
himself for a few days, but as no proceed- 
ings were taken against him, he soon ap- 
peared again in public. It appears that 
James’s authority was of so precarious a 
character at this time, that justice was 
seldom executed on powerful offenders. 
“The wicked examples of unpunished slaugh- 
ter,” observes the contemporary compiler of 
the Historie of King James the Sezxt, al- 
ready quoted, “engendered such insolency 
in the hearts of the people, that they find- 
ing both the king and his officers so slothful 
and negligent in their offices, that cruelty 
and murder increased as a popular sickness 
through the land; an example whereof, con- 
joined with fraud, I will lay down to your 
judgment, to decern (judge) thereof as the 
cause requires, for a perpetual testimony of 
unthankfulness and odious treachery in all 
respects.” 

We will give this “ example” in the words 
of the contemporary writer. “There be,” 
he says, “two famous houses of antiquity in 
the west of Scotland, to wit, Montgomery of 
Eglintoun, and Cunninghame of Kilmaurs. 
Betwixt the friends of these two houses there 
has been of a long time so great emulation 
and envy, not without effusion of blood on 
either part, that although both the parties 
seemed fully to be satisfied and agreed in ali 
points, yet the house of Cunninghame, by 
the invention of a wicked instrument of that 
surname, kindled up a new rancour in the 
hearts of the rest of that family; for, 
whereas some of the Montgomerys were as- 
sembled at a parish kirk upona pone! * 
thinking of no evil to-ensue, nor yet intead- 
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ing to invade any man by way of action, 
they were strangely invaded by a greater 
force of Cunninghames, and without any 
just quarrel preceding, or any injurious 
words past among them. At first a special 
man of the Montgomerys was shot with a 
pistol at unawares, and he turning himself 
suddenly, rather to eschue a further danger 
than otherwise, shot again for recompence, 
and by fortune slew that same man that had 
first injured him. The rest fled, and left the 
dead man lying in the kirk-yard ; and Mont- 
gomery being cited before the justice cri- 
minal for the slaughter, he was acquit, be- 
cause it was done by his own defence. The 
Cunninghames being grieved hereat, made 
presently a vow that they should be avenged 
upon the fattest of the Montgomerys (for 
these were their words) for that fact. This 
vow was so acceptable to them all, that a 
bond was concluded, subscribed with the 
chiefest of their hands, to slay the young 
earl by whatsomever mean could be devised, 
and that whosoever would take the turn in 
hand and perform it, he should not only be 
sustained upon the common expenses of the 
rest, but should also be maintained and de- 
fended by them all from danger and skaith, 
At last one Cunninghame of Robertland 
took the enterprise in hand, which he ac- 
complished in this manner. Two years before 
his treasonable attemptate, he insinuated 
himself in familiarity and all dutiful service 
to the said young earl, whereby he moved 
him to take pleasure without any suspicion, 
till he conquered (gained) such favour at 
his hand, that neither the gold, money, 
horses, armour, clothes, counsel, or voyage, 
was hid from him, that this said Robertland 
was made so participant of them all, even as 
though they had been his own; and besides 
all this, the confidence and favour that the 
earl showed unto him was so great, that he 
preferred him to be his own bedfellow. 
Hereat lord Hugo, old earl of Eglintoun, 
took great suspicion, and therefore admon- 
ished his son in a fatherly manner to beware 
of such society, which, without all doubt, 
would turn to his skaith; for he knew well 
the nature of these Cunninghames to be 
subtle and false, and therefore willed him to 
give them no trust, but to avoid their com- 
pany altogether, even as he loved his own 
life, or would deserve his fatherly blessing. 
To this counsel the son gave little regard, 
but that was to his pains; and the domestic 
enemy was so crafty, indeed, that he would 
attempt nothing during the life of the father, 


for many respects. But within short time 
thereafter, as the noble earl was passing a 
short way in pastime, accompanied with a 
very few of his household servants, and evil 
horsed himself, Robertland, accompanied 
with sixty armed men, came running fu- 
riously against him upon horseback, and the 
earl, fearing the thing that followed, spurred 
his horse to have fled away; his servants all 
fled another way from their master, and he 
was left alone. The horsemen ran all on 
him, and unmercifully killed him with shots 
of guns and strokes of swords. The com- 
plaint of this odious murder being made to 
the king, he caused the malefactors to be 
charged to a trial, but they all fled beyond 
sea. Robertland, who was the first that 
made the invasion, passed to Denmark, 
where he remained at court till the king 
came to queen Anne. And because none 
of the rest could be apprehended, the king 
ordained their houses to be rendered to the 
earl’s brother, to be used at his arbitrement, 
either to be demolished or otherwise; and 
he swore the great oath that he should never 
appardon any of them that had committed 
that odious murder. Yet, how soon his 
majesty was arrived in Denmark, his pardon 
was demanded of (by) the queen for the first 
petition, and the same was obtained, and he 
was received in grace there in presence of 
them all. Thereafter he came home in the 
queen’s company, and remains as one of her 
majesty’s master stablers.” 

The destruction of the Spanish armada 
was, at the moment, a great blow to the 
catholic party ; but it soon recovered its 
courage, and, in Scotland, became more 
troublesome than ever, because it was more 
desperate. When James looked for the ful- 
filment of Elizabeth’s promises, she partly 
disavowed them, alleging that her envoy had 
promised more than he was authorised to do. 
James was mortified and angry, and com- 
plained that he was treated like a child; and 
as every quarrel between the two countries 
brought more or less disfavour on the Scot- 
tish protestants, who were the constant 
friends of the English alliance, it raised 
proportionally the hopes of the Catholic 
nobles. These, encouraged directly by 
Spain, now urged James to take revenge on 
the English queen; and the turbulent earl 
of Bothwell offered to lead an army across 
the English border, and make Elizabeth’s 
exchequer pay dearly for her parsimony. 
Finding the king unwilling to follow their 
counsels, they entered into a formidable con- 
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spiracy, which was supported by a large sum 
of money sent them from the low countries 
by the prince of Parma, through the agency 
of the jesuits and seminary priests. The 
leaders in this plot were the earls of Hunt- 
ley (who had recently conformed to the pro- 
testant religion in order to obtain more in- 
fluence over the king,) Crawford, and Errol, 
(a recent convert to popery), with the lord 
Maxwell. All these noblemen were in 
secret correspondence with the prince of 
Parma, whom they assured of their great 
regret at the failure of the armada, urging 
that a new attempt should be made by land- 
ing a body of troops in Scotland, which they 
promised to join with all their forces, while 
another Spanish army might be landed in 
England. Huntley, in a letter to the prince, 
lamented the necessity which had forced 
him to conform outwardly to protestantism, 
but he promised to do some good service by 
way of atonement; and he assured him that 
by his conforming he had gained such an 
influence over the king, that he had been 
able to change all his guards, and put in 
their places creatures of his own, who would 
assist him, when the moment arrived, in 
overthrowing the power of the heretics, and 
restoring the catholic religion. The earl.of 
Errol said that since his conversion to the 
true faith, he had been constantly anxious 
| to prove his devotion to the cause of the 
king of Spain and the pope. They proposed 
that Philip should send into Scotland six 
thousand veteran troops, with money to pay 
six thousand more, and they engaged that 
within six hours after their arrival they 
would be ready to march with them into 
England. . Bruce, one of the principal semi- 
nary priests then employed in Scotland, 
wrote at the same time to inform the prince 
of the safe arrival of a large sum of money 
entrusted to Chisholm, one of his agents; 
and added that they: had bought over the 
earl of Bothwell, who, though a protestant, 
would join heartily in their enterprise. The 
packet, containing these letters, was inter- 
cepted by the activity of Elizabeth’s agents, 
and copies of them all were immediately sent 
to James; but he rejected their evidence, 
and refused to believe in the conspiracy. 
Other circumstances, however, soon con- 
vinced him of. its reality. Instigated partly 
by the foreign emissaries, and partly by their 
hostility to his ministers, they entered into 
a plot to carry out a part of the plan formed 
_by Mary before the discovery of the Babing- 
ton conspiracy, by seizing upon the king’s 
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person, and putting away from him’ the 
chancellor and treasurer. In this eriter- 
prise, they calculated upon the assistance 
of several of the protestant nobles, who 
nourished personal animosity against the 
chancellor, who, with Glammis (the trea- 
surer) were to be slain. The earls of Both- 
well and Montrose were to assemble a strong 
body of men in arms at Quarrel-holes, be- 
tween Leith and Edinburgh, and they were 
to march from thence suddenly to Holyrood- 
house, and come upon the king unawares. 
But, at the very moment of putting this 
design into execution, it was disconcerted 
by an unexpected accident; for that night, 
instead of remaining in his palace, the king 
had gone to lodge in Maitland’s house, 
within the walls of the city. When the 
conspirators were informed of , this, they 
halted, most of them at considerable” dis- 
tances from the palace; and the enterprise 
was relinquished by all but Huntley, who, 
with a party of armed men, went to the 
chancellor’s house, and, counting on the 
king’s indulgence, boldly entered the pre- 
sence-chamber, where he was in conversa- 
tion with Maitland. The chancellor’s friends 
and attendants who were present, alarmed 
at the appearance of armed men, closed 
round him for his protection, and, as James, 
after a few words with Huntley, had retired, 
escorted him to his chamber, which was im- 
mediately over that of the king. He thence 
sent a message to the king, representing the 
insult which had been offered, and the great 
danger of allowing so many armed men to 
remain:in the house all night. The conse- 
quence was a peremptory order to Huntley 
and his followers to depart immediately. 
Next morning the earl was sent for; and 
James having interrogated him on his errand 
the preceding evening, and the reason of his 
bringing armed-men with him, and received 
no satisfactory answer, he was committed in 
ward to the castle. » Meanwhile, intelligence 
arrived that other bodies of armed men had 
been seen, during the night, appproaching 
the town :in different directions ;' and’ the 
whole design was gradually discovered. ‘The 
earls of Errol and Bothwell were summoned 
to appear before the council, and, refusing 
to obey, they were proclaimed rebels. “No 
further steps were taken, and Huntley, 
though kept in ward for a while, was visited 
and treated with the utmost affection by the 
king, who, on his solemn declaration of in- 
nocence, and disavowal of any sinister in |, 
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But Huntley was no sooner free, than, 
having obtained permission to leave the 
court, he proceeded northward, and, having 
joined the earl of Crawford, who had already 
assembled his forces at Perth, they deter- 
mined to establish their head-quarters in 
that town. Hearing, however, that the 
treasurer was at Meigle in Strathmore, they 
proceeded first to attack him; and, having 
driven him into the house of Kirkhill, they 
set fire to it, and compelled him to sur- 
render. They then marched towards the 
north; while Bothwell, assembling his forces 
in the south, threatened to fall upon the 
rear of the king’s army if he should venture 
to proceed against them. In the meanwhile, 
Elizabeth continued to intercept their cor- 
respondence with Spain; and she sent a 
message to James reproaching him with his 
dangerous remissness in allowing the catho- 
lics to pursue their designs against him with 
so much ease. Urged by her remonstrances, 
he immediately issued a proclamation, or- 
dering all jesuits and seminary priests, es- 
pecially Bruce, Crichton, and Hay, to leave 
the kingdom under pain of death. But, 
instead of obeying, these men fled to the 
north, and joined the earls of Huntley, 
Crawford, and Errol, who, in the beginning 
of April entered Aberdeen, and there issued 
a proclamation in the king’s name, declaring 
that he was held captive, and calling upon 
all his loyal subjects to assist those who 
were assembled in arms to procure his 
liberation. 

The king was effectually roused by these 
proceedings, and he acted with extraordi- 
nary vigour. Under the direction of the 
chancellor aud the young duke of Lennox, 
the protestant nobles, including the earls of 
Mar, Morton, Angus, Marshal, and Athol, 
| the three lord wardens, Hume, Cessford, and 
Carmichael, and the master of Glammis, 
obeyed the king’s call with the utmost 
alacrity ; and an army was soon assembled, 
with which James marched to Perth, de- 
celaring that he would destroy the rebels 
with fire and sword. But the rebel chiefs 
were not prepared for this unexpected dis- 
piay of activity, and their hearts misgave 
them. When James, marching rapidly by 
way of Dundee and Brechim, had reached 
the village of Currie, a few miles from 
| Aberdeen, the earls attempted to make 
head against him, but, having met at the 
Brig of Dee, which they had appointed as 
the place of rendezvous, they found nothing 
but distrust and alarm among their fol- 
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lowers; and as their forces were fast melt- 
ing away, they gave up all hopes of success. 
The earl of Crawford fled. Huntley, who 
occupied Aberdeen, was soon driven thence, 
and made his retreat to Strathbogie, where 
he surrendered himself a prisoner. The 
earl of Errol’s principal castle, Slaines, was 
captured ; and all the lesser chiefs who had 
been seduced into this rebellion submitted 
without a struggle. Overjoyed with his 
success, James returned to Edinburgh, where 
Bothwell, who had also been deserted by his 
forces, having sought the intercession of 
Maitland, threw himself on his knees before 
the king in the chancellor’s garden, and was 
also. committed to ward. 

The kirk was now in the ascendant, and 
the ministers called loudly for judgment 
upon the popish conspirators. A conven- 
tion of the nobility was held in Edinburgh, 
before whom the rebel earls were brought 
to trial. Huntley and Crawford confessed 
themselves guilty, and threw themselves on 
the king’s mercy ; and, although they were 
convicted of high treason, they were punished 
only with imprisonment. Bothwell pleaded 
innocence, stood upon his defence, and when 
brought into court he accused and reviled 
the chancellor. The trial lasted till mid- 
night, and the lords seemed afraid to con- 
vict him, until they were encouraged by the 
king’s presence and will. He, also, was 
condemned to imprisonment. Huntley was 
imprisoned in Edinburgh castle, Crawford 
in Blackness, and Bothwell in Tantallon, 
but after a few months they were all par- 
doned and released on the payment of fines. 
The ear] of Errol was also heavily fined. 

The king’s attention was now entirely 
occupied with his marriage. Negociations, 
with a view to a matrimonial alliance, had 
been begun and broken off with Denmark. 
When the earl of Arran was in the pleni- 
tude of his power, ambassadors were sent 
from Denmark to treat for a marriage be- 
tween James and the eldest daughter of the 
Danish king; but Arran in the meantime 
having engaged to Elizabeth that the king 
should remain unmarried for three years, 
they were received with so much coldness 
that they immediately returned, and the 
Danish monarch in disgust gave his daughter 
in marriage to the duke of Brunswick. He 
subsequently announced his willingness to 
give a younger daughter to the king of 
Scots. But in the meantime a new pro- 
posal was. made, it was said by the inter- 
mediation of the queen of England, that 
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| James should marry the princess Anne, 
| sister of the king of Navarre. The cele- 
brated poet, Du Bartas, was sent secretly to 
| Scotland to negociate this alliance, and 
| James went so far as to send an envoy back 

with Du Bartas to France to see the prin- 
' cess. But it appeared that this lady, 
| whose heart was bestowed elsewhere, was 

averse to the match, and James’s messenger 
| reported that the princess of Navarre was 


old and crooked. James now turned his 


| eyes again to Denmark, and he determined 
to marry the second daughter of the king of 
Denmark, the princess Anne. The nobility 


| were all opposed to the match with Den- 


mark—one party because they had a strong 
leaning to France, and wished James to be 
allied with the catholic powers, and the 
other because it was understood that Eliza- 
beth,. for some reason or another, disap- 
proved of it. On the contrary, the burgh 
towns and the merchants, with the bulk of 
the people, were warmly in favour of Den- 
mark. It was said that James only over- 
came the reluctance of the chancellor Mait- 
land by secretly hiring the mob of Edin- 
burgh to attack his house and threaten his 
life if he threw any further obstacle in the 
way of this marriage. In the month of 
July, the earl marshal was despatched to 
Copenhagen, with a retinue suited to the 
importance of the occasion, and full powers 
to conclude the match; and he found the 
court of Denmark so ready to listen to his 
proposals, that without further delay the 
marriage was solemnized by proxy, hasty 
preparations were made for the new queen’s 


twelve sail, with brass ordnance, was fitted 
out to convey her to her new home. But 
some delays arose, and when at last the 
fleet sailed, it encountered such a fearful 
storm on the way, that the ships, dispersed 
and scattered, were driven back, and with 
difficulty reached the coast of Norway, in a 
condition which, combined with the weather, 
precluded all hope of making the voyage 
that season. 

Meanwhile, James, in a sort of youthful en- 
thusiasm, had formed a romantic passion for 
lus bride, whom he had never seen, and with 
love-longings and amorous fancies, so ex- 
cited his imagination, that he could brook no 
delay in her voyage, and, before she set sail, 
had despatched more than one messenger to 
hasten her departure. He was driven to a 
kind of agony by the stormy weather which 
followed; and when at length news came 
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of the queen’s interrupted voyage, of her 
danger, and of her return to Norway, he 
shut himself up in his chamber at Craig- 
millar, and there conceived the design of 
committing himself to the dangers of a 
winter voyage in search of his wife. No 
sooner had he come to this determination, 
than he caused secret preparations to be 
made as rapidly as possible; and, on the 
22nd of October, 1589, he embarked at 
Leith, taking with him the chancellor Mait- 
land, his chaplain, David Lindsay, and a few 
of his courtiers. The day after he set sail, 
a paper was delivered to the privy council, 
in which he explained the reasons which 
had induced him to take this extraordinary 
step, and declared his will as to the con- 
ducting of the government during his ab- 
sence. The first part of this paper, which 
was all in his own handwriting, was rather 
of a puerile character, The king com- 
plained that his subjects had very generally 
spoken of him as a barren stock, careless of 
marriage, or of leaving children to succeed 
him, and, which was still worse, that they 
had considered him as no better than “an 
impudent ass that could do nothing of him- 
self,’ and represented him as being led by 
the nose by his chancellor. He declared 
that, to show the injustice of people’s 
opinion of him, he had determined to take 
a wife in Denmark, and bring her home 
with the least possible delay; and he as- 
serted, on his honour, that he had conceived 
and put into execution this voyage in search 
of her on his own mere motion, without con- 
sulting the chancellor or anybody else. He 
then went on to direct that, during his ab- 
sence, the duke of Lennox, as president of 
the council, should have the chief authority 
in the kingdom; and, to conciliate the tur- 
bulent earl of Bothwell, he appointed him 
next in authority after Lennox. In addition 
to these two noblemen, the council of gov- 
ernment was composed of the treasurer, 
the comptroller, the lord privy seal, the 
captain of Edinburgh castle, the lord advo- 
cate, and the clerk-register. The king also 
named a committee of noblemen who were 
to attend in Edinburgh, four at a time, in 
their turns, to assist in the government ; 
the four first were to be the earls of Angus 
and Athol, and the lords Fleming and In- 
nermeith, and they were to be followed by 
the earls of Mar and Morton, and the lords 
Seton and Yester; and so on in a regular 
cycle. The lord Hamilton, with the title of 
lord-lieutenant of the kingdom, was to be 
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entrusted with the military command; and 
to be assisted, in case of need, by the lords 
Boyd, Herries, Maxwell, Home, Cessford, 
and other border barons. In conclusion, 
James prohibited all conventions of the 
nobles during his absence, and enjoined the 
ministers of the kirk, who had latterly come 
into more favour at court, to exhort the 
people to obedience, and to pray for the 
success of his voyage. Still further to con- 
ciliate the preachers, he named Mr. Robert 
Bruce, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, 
an extraordinary member of the privy coun- 
cil, and corresponded with him during his 
absence. 

After a rough passage of five days, James 
landed at a small port near Upsal, where 
the queen was waiting for the refitting of 
her fleet ; and, unable to control his impa- 
tience he hastened to present himself to her. 
On the 23rd of November, the king was 
married in the church of Upsal by his chap- 
jain, Lindsay; and James afterwards pro- 
ceeded with his queen to Copenhagen, 
where he was persuaded to remain during 
the winter. In Denmark the king of Scots 
found much to interest him; he visited 
Tycho Brahe at Uraniburg, and discussed 
astronomical questions with him; and he 
held disputes on predestination and other 
favourite theological topics, with the cele- 
brated scholar and divine MHemingius. 
These, with a continual succession of feasts, 
pageants, and out-door sports, fully occu- 
pied him during six months; and it was 
only ou the May-day of the year 1590, that 
he landed at Leith, bringing home with him 
his youthful bride, and a splendid train of 
Danish nobles and ladies. ‘They were there 
received by the Scottish nobility, headed hy 
the duke of Lennox, the lord Hamilton, and 
The crowds assem- 
bled around the landing-place welcomed 
the royal couple with noisy demonstrations 
of joy; a Latin oration was delivered to the 
king, who then proceeded to attend wor- 
ship, and hear a sermon by Mr. Patrick 
Galloway ; and thence the royal party drove 
in state to Holyrood-house. 

It has already been intimated that James 
had been, since the insurrection of the 
catholic lords, on better terms with the 
kirk. Aware of their influence over the 
middle and lower classes, he had left to the 

resbyterian ministers the charge of keep- 
ing the country tranquil by their preaching, 
and this they did so effectually that in his 
correspondence with Bruce he told that 


preacher that he looked upon him as worth 
a quarter of his kingdom, and that he should 
never forget the services which he and the 
other preachers had done. At the corona- 
tion of the queen, which took place on the 
17th of May, Mr. Bruce was appointed to 
perform the ceremony of anointment. This 
subject of anointing provoked a rather warm 
dispute between the king and the ministers, 
who declared that it savoured of the super- 
stitions of the Jews and papists, and at first 
refused to countenance it ; but when James 
threatened to call in one of the bishops to 
perform the ceremony, they yielded a re- 
luctant consent. The ceremony of corona- 
tion was performed with great solemnity in 
the royal chapel at Holyrood-house. Three 
sermons were first preached in three dif- 
ferent languages—Latin, French, and Eng- 
lish ; after which the royal party retired for 
a short space of time, and Andrew Melvil 
recited to them a Latin poem which he had 
composed for the occasion, and which afforded 
the king great satisfaction. They then re- 
turned into the chapel, where, the countess 
of Mar having uncovered the queen’s shoul- 
der and part of her breast, Mr. Bruce 
poured the oil upon it, and Mr. David Lind- 


say (the minister of Leith and chaplain of | 


the king), assisted by the chancellor Mait- 
land, now created lord Thirlestane, placed 
the crown on her head. The solemnity con- 
tinued from ten in the morning until five at 
night. On the Tuesday following, the queen 
made her public entry into Edinburgh, and 
she was received, as was usual on such occa- 
sions, with a costly pageant. At the gate 
of the city, a municipal orator greeted her 
majesty with an address in Latin, and then 
a gilded globe, which was stuck upon the 
top of the gate, opened, and his son, a little 
boy, disguised as an angel, descended from 
it and delivered to the queen the keys of the 
city in silver. This was an old device, and 
the machinery was probably kept in readi- 
ness for whatever occasion might offer. On 
the next Sunday, the king and queen at- 
tended service at the high church, and 
James then addressed the congregation, 
thanking the ministers for their prayers 
during his absence ; promising that he would 
reform himself and his government; and 
that he would take the kirk under his spe- 
cial care, and see it better provided. At 
the next general assembly, the king attended 
in person to testify further his good-will, 
and he then delivered a glowing panegyric 
upon the presbyterian form of church gov- 
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ernment. In the midst of his address, he 
lifted his hands to heaven and praised God 
that he was born in such a time as in the 
light of the gospel, and in such a place as 
to be king in such a kirk, the purest kirk in 
the world. ‘ The kirk of Geneva,” he said, 
“ keepeth Pasch and Yule, what they have 
for them, they have no institution. As for 
our neighbour-kirk in England, their ser- 
vice is an evil-said mass in English; they 
-want nothing of the mass but the liftings. 
I charge you, my good people,—ministers, 
doctors, elders, nobles, gentlemen, and 


barons, to stand to your purity ; and I, for- 
sooth, so long as I brook (enjoy) my life and 
crown, shall maintain the same against all 
deadly (mortals).”’ The congregation were 
in raptures ; and for a quarter of an hour 
there was nothing heard but praising God 
and praying for the king. Davidson, one of 
those ministers who were clearer-sighted in 
those matters than the rest, said to those 
who sat next him—“TI know well, for all 
these professions the king makes, that he 
will not prove sincere, but will bring in the 
English modes, and rob us of our privileges.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE WITCHES OF LOTHIAN. 


We must now turn to a subject which may, 
by some, be considered as below the dignity 
of history, yet which was profoundly mixed 
up, in the age of which we are speaking, 
with men’s thoughts and habitudes. It is 
astonishing, when we look closer into the 
personal intrigues of the Scottish nobles of 
James’s reign, how frequently they had re- 
course to the supposed agency of witchcraft ; 
and James himself, whose mind was remark- 
ably superstitious, shared fully in the belief 
held on this matter by his subjects. James 
appears to have been convinced. from the 
first, that the storms, which had impeded 
his marriage, were the result of agency of 
the kind to which we allude; and, soon 
after his return to Scotland, events occurred 
which confirmed him in this notion. The 
story we are going to relate forms one of 
the dark pages in the national annals. 

At the little town of Tranent, on the firth 
of Forth, about nine miles from Edinburgh, 
there was, we are told, a man named David 
Seytoun, who held the office of deputy- 
bailiff of the town. He had a servant, a 
young woman named Geillis Duncan, who 
suddenly became celebrated among the 
town’s-people for her extraordinary skill in 
curing diseases. Grave suspicions took the 
mind of her master, which were increased 
by the discovery that she was in the habit 
of secretly absenting herself from home 
every other night. David Seytoun took his 
servant apart and questioned her closely, 
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but without effect ; and he then presumed 
upon his office so far as to call in some of 
his acquaintance and put her privately to 
torture, but even this produced no con- 
fession. They then proceeded to put in 
practice one of the least fallible methods of 
discovering a witch, and, having carefully 
searched every part of her body, they at last 
found the devil’s mark on the fore-part of 
her throat. Unable to resist the force of 
such evidence, the poor woman now con- 
fessed that she performed her cures through 
the agency of witchcraft. She was imme- 
diately committed to prison, and there made 
a more full confession, in which a number 
of persons living in different parts of Lothian 
were implicated, and several persons were 
arrested in consequence. Of these, the 
most remarkable were Dr. John Fian, 
otherwise called John Cunningham, and 
three women, Agnes Sampsoun, Euphame 
Mackalzeane, and Barbara Napier. Fian 
was a schoolmaster of Tranent, and gave the 
following account of his acquaintance with 
the evil one. He said that the man, in 
whose house he lodged, at Tranent, having 
once offended him by not fulfilling a pro- 
mise to whitewash his chamber, he lay in 
bed musing and thinking how he might be 
revenged, when the devil suddenly appeared 
to him, clad in a white garment, and said— 
«Will ye be my servant, and adore me and 
all my servants, and ye shall never want?” 
The temptation was irresistible, and Dr. 
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Fian became a servant of Satan, and re- 


house. The second night the devil appeared 
in the same guise, and put his mark upon 
Fian’s person. From this time the doctor 
became a perfect sorcerer; he was often 
carried away in the night to visit distant 
parts of the earth; was present at all the 
nightly conventions of witches, held in the 
district of Lothian ; and rose so high in the 
devil’s favour, that, being a scholar, he was ap- 
pointed to the office of Satan’s registrar and 
secretary. After the burning of the house, 
Fian appears to have gone to lodge in the 
neighbouring township of Preston Pans, 
from whence he was carried at night, as if, 
to use his own phrase, “he had been skim- 
ming across the earth,’ to the church of 
North Berwick, a distance of about fourteen 
miles along the coast, where he found a 
number of witches and sorcerers assembled, 
with a candle in the middle of them, burning 
blue. Satan, in one of his grim forms, 
stood preaching to them from a pulpit. He 
exhorted them to have no fear of him, pro- 
mising them that as long as they served him 
they should never want, and that as long as 
they had their hairs on their bodies they 
should receive no injury; and, exhorting 
them to do all the evil they could in the 
world, and to eat, drink, and make merry. 
Fian seems to have been an ill-dispositioned 
man, and to have acted. upon Satan’s re- 
commendation to the utmost of his power. 
He appears to have believed fully in the ex- 
traordinary powers Satan was understood to 
have endowed him with, and to have tried 
at least to exercise them for wicked pur- 
poses. He stated, in his examination, that 
one night, while residing at Tranent, he 
went to sup at the miller’s, some distance 
from the town, and, remaining there late, 
he was conveyed home on horseback by one 
of the miller’s men. The night being dark, 
Fian raised up, by Satanic agency, four 
candles, placed on the horse’s ears, and one 
on the staff of his conductor. The night, 
which was a very dark one, was thus made 
to appear to them as light as day. Dr. Fian 
agreed with the other witches in stating 
that, after the sermon was ended, Satan 
made them all do homage to him by kissing 
him behind. 

The three women just mentioned were of 
a better class of persons than the generality 
of witches. Agnes Sampsoun is described as 
a grave matron, and was known, from the 
place of her residence, as the wise wife of 


Keith. She also was celebrated for curing 
diseases; and it seems, by her confession, 
which was very wild and extraordinary, that 
she was employed even by persons of rank. 
She said that she had learnt the art of 
knowing and healing diseases from her 
father; but that, after the death of her hus- 
band, the devil appeared to her in the like- 
ness of a man, and, as he promised her 
riches, and she was herself poor, she con- 
sented to renounce her Saviour and become 
a servant of the evil one. The form in 
which he generally appeared to her was that 
of a dog, from which she received answers 
to her questions. She related how on one 
occasion, when she was attending the old 
lady Edmestoune in a grievous sickness, she 
went out into the garden at night to call 
upon the evil one, who appeared in his usual 
shape of a dog, and informed her that the 
lady would not recover, inasmuch as “her 
days were gone.”’ He then asked her where 
the gentlewomen, the lady’s daughters, were ; 
and when she answered that she expected 
them to come with her into the garden, he 
added that he would have one of them. 
Agnes, however, replied that this should not 
be the case ; upon which he went away howl- 
ing into the well, and remained concealed 
there till after supper. When supper was 
over, the young ladies came into the garden, 
and the dog, rushing out and terrifying 
them all, seized upon one, the lady Torsenye, 
and attempted to drag her into the well to 
drown her, when Agnes also seized hold of the 
young lady and proved strongerthan the devil. 
The latter gave a terrible howl and disap- 
peared. In fact, Agnes seems to have been 
a woman of spirit, for sometimes she quar- 
relled violently with the evil one himself. 
On one occasion she met some other witches 
on the bridge of Foulstruther ; and, wanting 
some service from Satan, they threw a cord 
into the river, and Agnes Sampsoun cried 
out, “ Hail, holoa!” The end of the cord 
which was in the water became immediately 
heavy, and when they drew it out, the devil 
came up at the end of it. He examined 
them if they had all been good servants to 
him, and, being answered in the affirmative, 
he gave them a charm to effect the purpose 
for which they had consulted him. 
Euphame Mackalzeane was a lady of rank, 
being the only daughter and heiress of the 
lord Cliftounhall, a distinguished scholar, 
lawyer, and statesman. She was devoted to 
the party of the earl of Bothwell, and her 
love of political intrigue seems to have led 
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her into the society of the witches. She 
confessed that she had been first made a 
witch by means of an Irishwoman, and that 
she was inaugurated into the art by a witch 
who dwelt in St. Ninian’s-row, in Edinburgh. 
She also was evidently a wicked woman, for 
she was accused of having recourse to poison 
as well as sorcery; and it was believed that 
by these means she had procured the deaths 
of her own husband, her father-in-law, and 
various other persons. She had become ac- 
quainted with Agnes Sampsoun at the time 
of the birth of her eldest son, having applied 
to her to ease her of her pains in childbirth, 
which she did by transferring them to a dog. 
On tke birth of her second son, Agnes was 
again called in for the same purpose, and 
she then transferred her pains to a cat. 
Barbara Napier was also a woman of some 
station in society. The others were persons 
of low condition ; one of whom, a poor pea- 
sant whom they nicknamed Gray Meal, was 
keeper of the door at the meetings of the 
witches. 

The favourite place of meeting was the 
church of North Berwick. One Allhallow- 
eve (which was a great night for such un- 
holy doings), Agnes Sampsoun said “she 
was accompanied with a great many other 
witches, to the number of two hundred, and 
that all they together went to sea, each one 
in a riddle or sieve, and went into the same 
very substantially, with flagons of wine, 
making merry and drinking by the way, in 
the same riddles or sieves, to the kirk of 
North Berwick, in Lothian; and that after 
they had landed, they took hands on the 
land, and danced this reel or short dance, 
singing, all with one voice— 


“ Commer, gae ye before, commer gae ye, 
Gif ye wall not gae before, commer, let me.” 


At which time she confessed that Geillis 
Dunean did go before them, playing this 
reel or dance upon a small trump called a 
Jew’s-trump, until they entered into the 
kirk of North Berwick.” On another occa- 
sion, Dr. Fian, with Agnes Sampsoun, one 
Robert Greirsoun, and others, went out to 
sea in a boat from Preston Pans, and enter- 
ing a ship they therein drunk good wine and 
ale; after which, as they quitted the ship, 
they caused it to sink, with all that were in 
it. At another time, as we learn from the 
confession of Agnes Sampsoun, a party of 
them went out from North Berwick in a 
boat like a chimney, the devil leading them 
in the form of a rick of hay; and that in 
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this manner they encountered a ship called 


the “ Grace of God,” which they immediately . 


entered, and there they made good cheer ; 
and, as it would appear from the sequel of 
the story, they took the ship’s money. When 
they left the ship, the devil raised a hur- 
ricane, and, placing himself beneath, he 
threw it over so that it sank. Dr. Fian 
stated, that, in the summer of 1589, the fiend 
told them, beforehand, of the leak which 
would endanger the queen’s ship, and force 
her to take refuge in Norway. And when 
they knew that the queen was actually on 
her way from Denmark, they held a con- 
vention at the Broom-hills, whence the 
whole company went out to sea in riddles, 
Robert Greirsoun being their “ admiral,” or 
leader; and on this occasion they again en- 
tered a ship, in which they regaled them- 
selves, and made merry. Before quitting it, 
they threw a dog overboard, with certain 
ceremonies—the consequence of which was 
that the ship turned over and sank, and a 
great storm was raised which helped to drive 
the queen back, 

The great storm which endangered the 
queen’s ficet was raised by extraordinary 
ceremonies, which was fully detailed in the 
confessions of these unearthly conspirators. 
A meeting of the witches and sorcerers was 
held expressly for this purpose, in the house 
of a webster at Preston Pans. Among others 
there were present Agnes Sampsoun, Dr. 
Fian, and Geillis Duncan, the servant of 
David Seytoun, by whom the whole was 
brought to light. They there proceeded to 
baptize a cat, a ceremony which, according 
the confession of Agnes Sampsoun, was per- 
formed in the following manner :—“ First, 
two of them held one finger in the one side 
of the chimney crook, and another held an- 
other finger in the other side, the two nibs 
of the fingers meeting together; then they 
put the cat thrice through the links of the 
crook, and passed it thrice under the chim- 
ney.” They next tied four joints of dead 
men to the four feet of the cat; and thus 
prepared it was conveyed to Leith, where, 
at midnight, the witches took it to the pier- 
head and threw it into the sea. Another 
party of the witches threw a cat into the sea 
at Preston Pans the same night at eleven 
o’clock. By these combined preparations 
so dreadful a storm was raised, that the boat 
between Leith and Kinghorn perished, with 
all on board. The queen having, however, 
escaped the supposed effects of their malice, 
the witches determined to try their arts 
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upon the king. Another cat was thrown 
into the sea to raise a storm during the 
king’s voyage to Denmark ; and, previous to 
his return, a new convention was held, at 
which the fiend himself was present, and he 
promised to raise a mist on James’s homeward 
voyage which should cause him to be carried 
into an English port. For this purpose, as 
Dr. Fian confessed, Satan threw a thing 
like a football into the sea, from which va- 
pours and smoke arose when it touched 
the water. It was now evident that James 
was proof against witchcraft by sea, and 
Satan himself was obliged to confess, using 
a French phrase, that the king was un homme 
de Dieu, and that he had little power over 
him. 

James, as we have seen, arrived safe at 
Leith on the Ist day of May, 1590. Not 
long after his return, a new plot was laid 
against him. On Lammas eve (the 31st of 
July, 1590), a grand convention was held at 
a spot named the Fairy hills, at Newhaven. 
Among those present were nine of the prin- 
cipal sorcerers, including Dr. Fian, Agnes 
Sampsoun, Euphame Mackalzeane, and 
Barbara Napier. Their whole number 
amounted to thirty ; and the devil made his 
appearance amongst them in the shape of a 
black man. When they had taken their 
place, Agnes Sampsoun opened the proceed- 
ings by proposing that they should consult 
for the destruction of the king. The devil 
told them their designs were likely to be 
frustrated ; nevertheless, he promised them 
an image of wax; and he directed them to 
hang up and roast a toad; and they were to 
lay the drippings of this toad, mixed with 
strong wash, an adder’s skin, and the thing 
in the forehead of a new foaled foal, in the 
way where the king was to pass, or hang it 
in a position where it might-drop on his 
body. Agnes Sampsoun was appointed to 
make the image, which she gave to the 
fiend, who took it with him, promising to 
prepare it and give it them back for use 
within a short time. In the meantime the 
toad was duly prepared, and the dripping 
was to have fallen on the king “during his 
majesty’s being at the Brig of Dee, the day 
before the common bell rang for fear the 
earl Bothwell should have entered Edin- 
burgh ;” but James disappointed the con- 
spirators on this occasion by suddenly taking 
a different way from that by which he was 
expected to go. : 

Ail this time the image of wax went on 
very slowly, Satan alleging that the extreme 


piety and wisdom of king James presented a 
formidable obstacle to the progress of his 
incantations. In the last night of October— 
the eve of Haliowmass, 1590—there was an 
unusually large and solemn meeting in the 
church of North Berwick. According to 
the account given in the confessions, there 
were no less than a hundred present, in 
which number there were only six men. 
Agnes Sampsoun said that she went thi- 
ther on horseback, and that on her arrival, 
at'gabout eleven o’clock at night, they 
all danced across the churchyard, Dr. Fian 
as usual leading the way, and Geillis Dun- 
can playing on the trump or Jew’s harp. 
On arriving at the church door, the women 
first paid their homage, turning six times 
round “ widderschinnes,” or in a direction 
contrary to that of the course of the sun; 
and after them the men performed the same 
ceremony nine times. Dr. Fian then blew 
open the church doors, and having passed 
into the church, he blew in the lights, 
which were like great black candles, each 
held in the gristly hand of an old man, and 
ranged round the pulpit, in which the devil 
suddenly rose up in the form of a black 
man, with a black beard sticking out like 
that of a goat, and a high-ribbed nose fall- 
ing down like the beak of a hawk. He 
wore a black gown, with a black skull-cap 
on his head, the latter of which was des- 
cribed in the confessions of the witches as 
being ‘“ill-favoured.” Dr. Fian stood be- 
side the pulpit as clerk, and Robert Greir- 
soun stood next to him. Of the rest of the 
company, some sat and others stood. Satan 
began by bringing forth a black book, from 
which he read the names of those who had 
been summoned to this meeting, and each 


master !? 


nickname, and not by the true name, which 
it was considered a great breach of etiquette 
to use. Satan at this meeting seems to 
have been vexed or put out of his way, for 
when he came to the name of Robert Greir- 
soun, whose nickname was Rob the Rower, 
he calledjhim by his own proper name in- 
stead of using the nickname; and, to make 
matters worse, the fiend made the same 
mistake immediately afterwards in the names 
of Euphame Mackalzeane and Barbara Na- 

ier. These mistakes excited much clamour 
and tumult, and they all “ran hirdie-girdie,” 
as they expressed it, and became very angry. 
As soon as this tumult could be appeased, 
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Satan made a short sermon, exhorting them 
all to be good servants, and to persist in 
doing as much evil of every description as 
they could. A new and great uproar now 
took place about the image of wax, which 
was not forthcoming. Robert Greirsoun, 
urged on by the women, said, “‘ Where is 
the thing ,ye promised?” As Satan ap- 


| pears at first to have hesitated in replying 


to this question, the tumult became greater, 
and, to appease it, he was obliged to promise 
that ‘It should be gotten the next meeting, 
and he would hold the next assembly, for 
that cause, the sooner; it was not ready at 
that time.” This excuse was considered 
anything but satisfactory; and Robert 
Greirsoun, who seems to have been offended 
by.the mistake about his name, shouted out 
rudely—“ Ye promised twice, and deceived 
us!”? Some of the women now raised their 
voices in the matter, and became so muti- 
nous, that the fiend was compelled by their 
importunity to enter into a promise that he 
would not wait for another meeting, but 
that the image should be delivered very 
shortly to Barbara Napier and Euphame 
Mackalzeane. The company seems now to 
have been quieted again; though another 
subject of offence had arisen from the in- 
discretion of Gray Meal, the door-keeper, 
who was imprudent enough to say in the 
midst of the tumult—“ Nothing ailed the 
king yet, God be thanked!” for which the 
fiend gave him a great blow. The business 
of the evening was now considered to be 
over, and the company indulged in a wild 
revel, after which they opened two graves 
within and one without the church, and 
took the joints of the dead, which were shared 
among them, to make charms of. Before 
they departed, each saluted the evil one 
with a kiss behind. 

All these strange stories were avowed by 
about thirty persons, who had been seized 
and subjected to examination; and, as the 
king took the matter under his own special 
care, they afforded him amusement during 
the winter. We are told that he “ took 
great delight” in the examinations, and 
that the various confessions put him “in a 
wonderful admiration.” His vanity was 
highly gratified by Satan’s confessions to 
the royal piety and wisdom. He even took 
a pleasure in making Geillis Duncan play 
before him on her trump the same tune to 
which the witches had danced in their meet- 
ings. Little justice, however, was observed 
in the manner of conducting the examina- 
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tions ; and we are not surprised at any con- 
fessions made by people subjected to such 
tortures, as were here applied, under the 
king’s own direction and eye. The very 
firmness with which some of them suffered 
for a while, rather than confess, was only 
looked upon as diabolical obstinacy, and 
provoked severer punishment. The torture 
to which Dr. Fian was subjected was too 
horrible to be described. Agnes Sampsoun 
was examined before the king at Holyrood- 
house, and bore the torture, which was of a 
very cruel description, firmly and without 
confession; upon this, she was stripped 
naked, the hair shaved from her body, and 
the search for the devil’s mark carried on 
in such a manner that she confessed any- 
thing rather than submit to further indig- 
nities. 

On the 26th of December, Dr. Fian_ was 
found guilty and condemned to be burnt, 
and the sentence was put in execution at 
the beginning of the January of 1591. 
Agnes Sampsoun received her sentence on 
the 27th of January, and she was burnt on 
the castle-hill of Edinburgh, after having 
been first strangled at the stake. Most of 
the minor offenders were, at different times, 
put to death in the same manner. Agnes 
Sampsoun had confessed that Bothwell had 
consulted her on the probable duration of 
the king’s life; and she added that her 
spirit, in the form of a dog, had told her 
that the king was proof against incantations. 
The two other women, Euphame Mackal- 
zeane and Barbara Napier, were reserved 
till the summer of 1591, in the hope of ob- 
taining from them further revelations with 
relation to the earl of Bothwell and his ac- 
complices. More particulars, calculated to 
criminate Bothwell, were extorted from a 
notorious sorcerer named Richard Graham; 
who confessed that the earl had consulted 
with him on some means to be used to 
hasten the king’s death. He said that 
Bothwell had informed him that it had been 
predicted by a necromancer in Italy, that 
he (Bothwell) should become great in power 
and in temporal possessions; that he should 
kill two men, and fall into trouble with the 
king for two capital crimes; but that he 
should be pardoned for the first, and suffer 
for the second. Up to a certain point he 
believed the prophecy to have been fulfilled. 
He had become a great baron; he had 
killed sir William Stuart and Davie the 
devil, the nickname of David Hume ,of 
Manderston ; he had been once pardoned, 
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and now he or. the king must go. Graham 
gave the king a particular account of the 
charms employed ineffectually to compass 
his destruction. Euphame Mackalzeane 
was not condemned until the 7th of June, 
when it was cruelly ordered that she should 
be burnt alive, instead of being strangled 
first. When Barbara Napier was put upon 
her trial, the jury appears not to have been 
satisfied with the evidence, and acquitted 
her of the chief articles of the charge 
against her. The king was highly provoked 
by this proceeding ; he determined to punish 


the jurors, and on the 7th of June he went 
to Falkland to preside in person at their 
trial. ‘They all tried to avoid the king’s 
further displeasure by pleading guilty, and 
throwing themselves upon his mercy ; 
whereupon he made a long oration, dwell- 
ing upon the evident existence of witcheraft, 
the heinousness of the crime, and the ne- 
cessity of rooting out the offenders. He 
ended by pardoning the erring jurors, who 
were overjoyed at their escape. From this 
time, James set himself up for an oracle in 
all matters connected with sorcery. 


Tue strange story related in the last chapter 
had more real connection with the political 
state of the kingdom than might appear at 
first sight. The belief in witchcraft was at 
this moment so general and so profound in 
Scotland, that the turbulent chieftains did 
not hesitate to consult with its professors in 
their intrigues; and, in the state of the 
law and the tone of public opinion, such 
consultation, if proved, was sufficient to 
raise a powerful prejudice, and was itself a 
ground for criminal prosecution of a very 
severe description. Such a cause was just 
now wanting. During James’s absence in 
Denmark, he had held long consultations 
with chancellor Maitland on the subject of 
curbing the insolence of the nobles, and 
raising the influence of the crown. The re- 
sult of these consultations was, that, after 
his return to Scotland, James began with 
great spirit and skill to carry his projects of 
reform into execution. But he was sur- 
rounded on every side by difficulties, which, 
to use the expression which came from his 
own lips, “it would take three kings’ lives 
to overcome.” For a short time, the king’s 
mind was chiefly occupied with the feasting 
and revelry caused by the presence at court 
of the Danish nobles and others who had 
accompanied the queen to Scotland; but 
these having left at the end of May, James 
began resolutely to pursue his object. He 
introduced, for a while, a strict system of 
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economy into the royal household, following 
in every thing the course most likely to re- 
plenish his treasury, while he attempted to 
enforce a more respectful bearing towards 
himself from the nobles. But, even these 
slight beginnings did not pass unnoticed, 
and the earls and great barons began again 
to league together against the crown. The 
whole country, which had been so tranquil 
during the king’s absence, was now filled 
with turbulence; and outrages of the most 
daring description were committed with im- 
punity, under protection of the great politi- 
cal factions. It had been James’s policy to 
balance these factions against one another ; 
or it is perhaps more strictly correct to say, 
that he had been under the necessity of 
doing so; and, even when a criminal had 
been brought to trial and condemned, the 
interference: of the leader of the faction, 
whose protection he claimed, was generally 
sufficient to obtain his pardon. James was 
too much afraid of giving direct offence to 
one faction or the other, to venture upon a 
refusal. He now, however, had professedly 
entered upon a new course ; and, strong in 
his protestant marriage with Denmark, and 
in a close friendship, into which he had en- 
tered with Elizabeth, who sent him the gar- 
ter, and assisted him with loans of money, 
he declared his intention of reducing to 
obedience and good behaviour both the tur- 
bulent earls of Huntley and Bothwell, and 
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the whole confederacy of the catholic lords, 
and expressed his readiness to enter into an 
alliance even against the king of Spain him. 
self. So far was James’s friendship to the 
queen of England now carried, that when an 
Irish insurgent chieftain, named O’ Rourke, 
was discovered in Glasgow secretly obtaining 
men to recruit his forces in Ireland for in- 
surrection against the English government, 
the king had him immediately arrested and 
delivered up to Elizabeth’s officers. 

The most troublesome of all James’s no- 
bility, both on account of his great power 
and his insolent recklessness, was Francis 
! Stuart, earl of Bothwell. This man set the 
| laws at defiance; he had been known to 

enter a court of justice with an armed force, 
and carry off a friend or retainer out of the 
hands of the judges; and no favours could 
conciliate him. The confessions of the 
witches seemed to offer a favourable op- 
portunity of proceeding against him with 
greater severity, and he was arrested and 
committed to ward in the castle of Edin- 
burgh; but, while the king and his council 
were hesitating on the degree of rigour with 
which it would be prudent to treat him, he 
contrived to corrupt his keeper, and make 
‘his escape to the border, to meditate new 
treasons. Having leagued with some per- 
sons about court who were hostile to 
the chancellor Maitland, Bothwell made a 
bold attempt in the later days of the De- 
cember of 1591, to surprise the palace, and 
gain possession of the persons of the king 
and his minister. The plot was -well laid ; 
and the earl and his followers, whom he had 
furnished with hammers necessary for break- 
ing open the doors of the king’s and queen’s 
apartments, were secretly admitted through 
the stables of the duke of Lennox. But it 
failed of suecess through an act of impru- 
dence. It was to James Douglas: of Spot, 
who lodged in the palace, that Bothwell 
seems to have owed chiefly his easy access 
into Holyrood-house. This man had been 
accused of participating in, if not instigating 
to, the murder of his father-in-law ; and the 
king had caused three of his men to be 
placed under arrest, and had declared his 
intention of having them put to the torture 


the morning after the night fixed for their. 


enterprise, to extort a confession which 

might implicate their master. Bothwell 

had no sooner made his way into the palace, 

and reached, unobserved, the inner court, 

than Douglas insisted that, before they pro- 

ceeded any further, they must release his 
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men from their confinement. ‘To do this, 
they were obliged to use their hammers on 
the doors; and the noise they thus made 
caused an alarm, which was instantly carried 
to the king, who was at supper in the queen’s 
apartment. James, expecting of course that 
the-eonspirators would proceed direct thither, 
hurried away, and took shelter in a strong 
turret. Bothwell, as was expected, pro- 
ceeded with one part of his men to the 
queen’s apartments, where he reckoned on 
finding the king, while he sent the rest to 
the apartments of the chancellor ; but, the 
alarm having been given at both, they were 
strongly barricaded, and offered more re- 
sistance than was expected. Maitland, 
moreover, kept his assailants at bay by a 
free use of fire-arms. Bothwell called for fire 
to burn the doors; but valuable time had 
been lost ; and the alarm having spread, sir 
James Sandilands, one of the gentlemen of 
the king’s bedchamber, procured assistance, 
and, entering the palace through the chapel, 
attacked the conspirators, and compelled 
them to make a speedy retreat. An equerry, 
named Shaw, was shot by Bothwell, in an 
attempt to arrest his flight. Nine of Both- 
well’s men, who were captured, were hanged 
next morning. 

An act like this could hardly fail to pro- 
voke public indignation; yet Bothwell soon 
recovered himself to form new alliances for 
further enterprises, and the public feelings 
were suddenly occupied by a tragic event 
which provoked general sympathy. The in- 
heritor of the earldom of Murray, a young 
Stuart, possessing many of the virtues and 
the great qualities of the regent, was en- 
deared to the people by this circumstance, 
as well as by his inheritance of the name of 
that great man. He was one of the bravest 
and handsomest men of his time, of great 
stature and strength of body, and noble 
bearing, so that he was popularly spoken of 
as the “bonnie earl.” Although a favourite 
at court, he was personally disliked by the 
king, for which different reasons were al- 
leged; it was even said that James was 
jealous of the partiality shown to him by his 
young queen. ‘The severe justice which the 
regent, Murray, had exercised upon the old 
earl of Huntley had given rise to a bitter 
feud between the Gordons and Murray’s 
family, and this, increased, it would appear, 
by some individual causes of offence, fell 
with accumulated force upon the head of the 
young earl. ‘The circumstances which had 
now offended Huntley furnish a melancholy 
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| illustration of the condition into which the 
north of Scotland had now fallen. It ap- 
pears that a servant of one of the Gordons 
had been killed in a private quarrel by one 
of the Grants, and Huntley, taking the law 
into his own hands, had proceeded into the 
lands of the Grants to seize the offender, 
and attacked and taken their chief house by 
force. This was taken as a great insult to 
the clan, and alarmed some neighbouring 
clans, and they joined together for mutual de- 
fence, and sought the more powerful protec- 
tion of the earl of Murray, and his kinsman, 
the earl of Athol. The two earls agreed to 
meet these clans at Forres. When the earl 
of Huntley was informed of this meeting, he 
hastily gathered a number of his followers 
in arms, and proceeded to Forres to prevent 
it; but when he arrived there it had already 
been held, and the chiefs who were parties 
to it had separated, and returned to their 
homes. Huntley marched with his men to 
the earl of Murray’s house, which he sur- 
rounded, and addressed threats of such an 
-insulting kind to the earl, that they were 
replied to by a volley of fire-arms, by which, 
singularly enough, the Gordon whose ser- 
vant had been killed by a Grant was slain. 
The excitement on both sides was now 
great; each chief armed his followers, and 
there was open war between Murray and 
Huntley, until lord Ochiltree, a Stuart and 
a friend of Murray, exerted himself, with 
apparent success, in bringing about a re- 
conciliation between the two earls. This 
occurred at the beginning of the year 1592, 
while Huntley was attending at court; and 
it was generally believed that James, pre- 
tending to promote this reconciliation, was 
actually aiding in a treacherous plot for the 
destruction of the young earl of Murray. 
Lord Ochiltree had been employed to tell 
Murray that his friendly advances were ac- 
cepted, and the young earl, totally unsus- 
picious of treachery, left his fastnesses in the 
north, and came with a small retinue to his 
mother’s house of Dunibersel, on the oppo- 
site side of the frith from Queensferry. On 
the 7th of February, the king went out to 
hunt, and lord Ochiltree, by the direction of 
the earl of Huntley and, apparently, of the 
king, rode to Queensferry, to pass over to 
Dunibersel, for the purpose of arranging a 
meeting between the two earls. On his ar- 
rival at Queensferry, he was surprised to 
find that a royal order had arrived that 
morning, ordering’ all the boats to be kept 
on that side of the frith, and forbidding any 


one to pass without the king’s order. There 
was at this time a hot pursuit of the earl 
of Bothwell, and lord Ochiltree, naturally 
enough, ascribed the stoppage of the boats 
to this cause, and returned to Edinburgh. 
Meanwhile the earl of Huntley had assem- 
bled his followers, to the number of forty 
horsemen, under pretence of accompanying 
the king to the chase; but, while the king 
was employed in this amusement, Huntley 
suddenly told him he had just received cer- 
tain news of the place of Bothwell’s conceal- 
ment, and obtained permission to proceed 
against him. He hastened to Queensferry, 
with the royal order, pressed the boats for 
his services, and having beset the house of 
Dunibersel, summoned the earl of Mur- 
ray to surrender. Murray refused, and suc- 
cessfully resisted all his efforts to force the 
house until nightfall, when Huntley’s men 
collected the corn-ricks from the neighbour- 
ing fields, and, piling them against the walls 
of the house, set it on fire. When the flames 
had gained entire possession of the house ; 
the inmates made a desperate sally, in which 
the sheriff of Murray was slain, but the 
young earl, all blackened with the fire, and 
his long hair and cap in flames, rushed upon 
his enemies with the force and courage of a 
lion, and making his way through them, fled 
to the sea-shore. But the sparks from his 
head-gear betrayed his flight, and. he was 
traced by his enemies into a cave, where he 
soughtrefuge, and was there basely and cruelly 
murdered. It was Gordon, of Buckie, who 
gave him his mortal wound; when he had 
struck him, as he turned away he saw the 
earl of Huntley himself drawing back, upon 
which he reproached him for not going as far 
as he had made his friends go, and thus 
spurred on, the earl turned and struck Mur- 
ray in his face with his dagger. The dying 
nobleman reproached him with his baseness, 
and told him he had spoilt a better face than 
his own. 

This atrocious murder had more serious 
effects than was “anticipated. Not only 
Murray’s friends, but all who were discon- 
tented with the government, joined in the 
ery for vengeance. ‘The lord Forbes, one of 
the most attached friends of the murdered 
nobleman, placed his bloody shirt on the 
head of a spear, and paraded it through his 
territories, while the lady Doune carried the 
body of her son, with that of the sheriff of 
Murray, to the church of Leith, and there 
exposed them to the gaze of the multitude. 
The lord Ochiltree, who, in his earnest | 
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desire to promote a reconciliation between 
Murray and Huntley, had been made an 
instrument to bring about the sad catas- 
trophe, was the loudest of all in denouncing 
the perpetrators. At this critical moment, 
instead of pursuing the murderers, the king 
showed an extraordinary indifference, which 
could not fail to raise suspicions against 
himself; and these were by no means di- 
minished, when Huntley, who, to conceal 
himself from the popular odium, had fled, 
first, to lord Roslin’s castle of Ravensheugh, 
and thence to his own country in the north, 
declared that he had the king’s. commission 
for all he had done. The earl was thereupon 
summoned to surrender himself to the 
king’s justice; which he obeyed at once, 
and entered into ward at Blackness, but, 
after a very slight investigation, he received 
the royal pardon. This act of partiality 
increased the public irritation, and the tur- 
bulent earl of Bothwell: seized the occasion 
of joining the friends of the murdered earl, 
who were already in arms in the north, 
where the earl of Athol, the Mackintoshes, 
Grants, Lovats, and other clans, invaded 
the lands of the earl of Huntley with fire 


not much better condition, for every day 
brought new circumstances to light, which 
increased the suspicion that the chancellor 
Maitland was directly implicated in the 
murder, and the feeling against him became 
so strong, that he was soon obliged to retire 
from court; while the ministers of the kirk, 
who had been deeply offended at the favour 
recently shown to Huntley, the head of the 
Scottish catholics, joined heartily with the 
party now opposed to the court: But James 
was most embarrassed when he found that 
Elizabeth, who also had been alarmed at the 
favour shown to Huntley, now favoured the 
discontented lords, and that she had even 
entered into secret correspondence with 
Bothwell. 

With his habitual craftiness, James saw 
the necessity of gaining over some one of 
the parties now arrayed against himg and 
the one which promised to serve his turn 
most effectually at this moment was the 
kirk. In his anxiety to secure the alliance 
of the presbyterian clergy, the king overshot 
himself, and granted concessions of which 
he afterwards bitterly repented. Parliament 
had been summoned to meet at Edinburgh 
in the beginning of June (1592), and the 
ministers, who were not slow at seeing and 
pursuing their advantage, held an assembly 
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and sword. In the south, matters were in| 


a short time before, in which they deter- 
mined on certain articles to be demanded as 
the price of their alliance, and appointed a 
deputation to wait on the king and admonish 
him solemnly of the errors into which he 
was falling. Maitland, who still ruled at 
court, though absent, and who was no less 
anxious than the king to secure the friend- 
ship of the kirk, exerted all his influence in 
support of their demand, which amounted to 
no less than a legal establishment of the 
presbyterian form of government, and a 
repeal of all statutes which interfered with 
the liberty of the church. When parliament 
met, on the 5th of June, the petition of the 
kirk was immediately brought forward. It 
consisted of four articles—l, that the acts 
passed in 1584, aimed against the discipline, 
liberty, and authority of the church, should 
be annulled, and that the present discipline, 
whereof the church had had the practice, 
should be ratified; 2, that the act of an- 
nexation should be rescinded, and the patri- 
mony of the church restored ; 3, that abbots, 
priors, and other prelates representing the 
church, and without power and commission 
acting for it, should no longer be suffered to 
vote for the same, either in parliament or in 
any other convention ; and, 4, that the 


country, which was polluted with fearful 


idolatry and blood, should be purged. . These 
articles seem to have met with very little 
opposition, and an act was passed which is 
still looked upon by the kirk as the charter 
of its liberties. It ratified the general as- 
semblies, provincial synods, _ presbyteries, 
and particular sessions, and declared them, 
with the jurisdiction and discipline belonging 
to them, to be in time coming most just, 
good, and godly, notwithstanding all acts 
made to the contrary. By this act, the 
powers of the provincial synods and presby- 
teries were defined, and the times and 
manner of meeting for the higher courts 
settled; it was enacted that general assem- 
blies should be held once a year, or oftener, 
as circumstances should require; the king 
or his commissioners, if present, were at 
each assembly, before it dissolved, to appoint 
the time and place for the meeting of the 
next; or, if they were not present, the 
assembly was to appoint the time and 
manner of meeting, according to the usual 
custom; provincial synods were to be held 
twice a year; jall acts in favour of popery 
which had not already been rescinded, were 
repealed; and it was further declared that 
the act of 1584, respecting the king’s 
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supremacy, should be in no wise prejudicial 
to the privilege God had given to the spiri- 
tual office-bearers in the church, concerning 
heads of religion, matters of heresy, excom- 
munication, appointment or deprivation of 
ministers, or any such essential censures, 
having warrant in the word of God. It was 
further declared by this act, that the act of 
1584, which granted commissions to bishops 
and other judges, constituted, in eccle- 
siastical causes, to receive the king’s presen- 
tations to benefices, and to give collation, to 
be expired of itself, and to be null and of no 
avail in time coming; and it was therefore 
ordained that all presentations to benefices 
should be directed to the particular presby- 
teries, with full power to give collation, and 
to manage all ecclesiastical causes within 
their bounds, provided they admitted such 
qualified ministers as were presented by the 
king or other patrons. 

The triumph of the kirk was soon fol- 
lowed by other events of importance, and 
new intrigues and conspiracies of different 
kinds came to disturb the peace of the 
court and people; among the busiest of 
the intriguers was the earl of Bothwell, 
who failed in another attempt to seize the 
king’s person. After the conclusion of the 
parliament, James had retired to Falkland 
to hold. his court there, and Bothwell, who 
had still many friends about the king’s per- 
son, concerted his plan with them, and they 
were to admit him and his followers by night 
into the castle. He had entered into a league 
with the earl of Angus, and with some of 
the southern chiefs, who were to come to 
his assistance. James received intimation 
of his danger through the treachery of 
some of Bothwell’s friends, but he was led 
by others who were complices in the plot to 
disregard the warning; and on the very 
night in which it was to be carried into 
execution, he received a person who was 
sent to inform him of his danger so con- 
temptuously, that the latter rode away from 
court in the utmost disgust. On his way 
over the Lomond hills he fell in with Both- 
well and his followers, and, favoured by the 
darkness of the night, he returned in their 
company as if he had been one of them. 
When they approached Falkirk, he rode 
hastily forward, and rushing through the 
gate of the castle, he instantly caused it 
to be made fast, and hurrying in called 
on the king to throw himself into the 
strong tower as a place of safety. The 
court was soon alarmed, and as Bothwell’s 


friends inside were now afraid to throw 
off the mask, he found the gates closed 
against him. His followers were weary 
with a long march, without sleep and with 
very little food, and after a few useless 
shots, they broke open the stables, stole 
the horses, and fled. Some of them were 
found asleep on the hills in the morning, 
and were captured, but they were set at 
liberty as the mere constrained followers 
of their chief. Bothwell himself fled to 
ae and thence took refuge in Eng- 
land. 
covered to be implicated in the conspiracy, 
some of whom were gentlemen of the king’s 
chamber; but with a strange remissness, 
they merely went through a form of exami- 
nation or of displeasure to be restored at once 
to favour. One of these, Wemyss, of Logie, 
a gentleman of the king’s chamber, was 
placed under temporary ward in the palace ; 
but having been engaged in an amour with 
one of the maids of honour, who succeed- 
ed in deceiving his guard, she let him 
down from the window by means of a cord, 


and he escaped. When this stratagem was: 


discovered, so far was the lady from incur- 
ring the king’s displeasure, that the whole 
matter was made a subject of merriment, 
and Wemyss was sent for back, married to 
his mistress, and restored to his post. In 
the mirth occasioned by this event, Both- 
well and his conspiracy seem almost to have 
been forgotten. 

Still, Bothwell was popular with the bor- 
derers, and, in the month of October, James 
was under the necessity of marching to Jed- 
burgh, in order to awe the border chieftains 
into obedience. During his absence a quar- 
rel arose at court, which contributed not 
a little to embarrass him. It appears that 
the king had granted to the chancellor 
(Maitland, lord of Thirlestane), the lordship 
of Musselburgh, which had formerly be- 
longed to the abbey of Dunferraline. The 
rents of this abbey had since been settled 
upon the queen, and, at the instigation of 
some+of the chancellor’s enemies, she in- 
sisted upon his surrendering Musselburgh 
to her. The chancellor refused, and the 
queen being offended joined his opponents, 
and formed a faction against him so strong 
that he found it necessary to retire from 
court. The king at this moment could ill 
afford to dispense with his counsels, for 
feuds had arisen which were producing con- 
fusion in every part of the realm. In the 
north the friends of the late earl of Murray, 
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and especially the Mackintoshes of the Clan 
Chattan, continued to pursue their feud 
against the earl of Huntley, until, in a 
savage encounter at a place called Staple- 
gate-hill, the Maclintoshes experienced a 
signal defeat, and the earl of Huntley pur- 
sued his advantage with characteristic fero- 
city. The general confusion encouraged 
the banished earl of Arran, who was now 
only spoken of by the generality of people 
as captain James Stuart, to show himself 
again in public, and he subsequently made 
an attempt to regain his favours at court. 
He might probably have succeeded, for 
the king seemed willing to receive him, but 
the kirk, which he attempted to conciliate, 
took a violent part against him, and soon 
afterwards he was slain by James Douglas, 
of Parkhead, a nephew of the earl of Mor- 
ton, who thus seized an opportunity of re- 
venging the death of his uncle, The 
year 1592 witnessed the death of another 
man who had acted a prominent part in 
Scottish history, but whose character was of 
a purer description. This was the venerable 
John Erskine of Dun, one of the earliest, 
most constant, and bravest supporters of the 
protestant cause in Scotland. He died on 
the 16th of October, in the eighty-second 
year of his age. 

As might be expected, the recent triumph 
of the presbyterian party drove the catholics 
again to desperate measures, and the Spanish 
missionaries were ready enough to give them 
encouragement. Elizabeth had already 
given the Scottish king warning of some 
plots which were in agitation, when her am- 
bassador, Bowes, who was: assisting the 
ministers of the kirk in their searches after 
papists, obtained information, at the end of 
the year, that a catholic gentleman, named 
George Kerr, brother of the abbot of New- 
bottle, was on his way to Spain, carrying 
with him letters of an important character. 
Bowes communicated this intelligence to 
Andrew Knox, minister of Paisley, one of 
the most zealous of the preachers, who im- 
mediately pursuing with a body of armed 
men furnished by the lord Ross, traced Kerr 
to Glasgow, and thence to the Cumrays, and 
finally seized him on board a vessel in 
which he had embarked for the continent. 
He was conveyed in triumph to Edinburgh, 
where his arrival caused an extraordinary 
excitement, and the letters seized in his 


luggage having been examined, there were 


found among them a uumber of blank 
sheets of paper, signed with the names of 
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the earls of Huntley, Errol, and Angus, 
with the seals of those noblemen attached. 
These, when laid before the council, were 
immediately recognized as authentic, and 
it was at first supposed that the papers were 
written on with ink of white vitriol, which 
only became visible when a certain applica- 
tion was made, but this was found not to be 
the case, and Kerr was subjected to a severe 
examination. At first he denied everything ; 
but, on the application of torture, he con- 
fessed that he had received from the earls 
a verbal commission to fill up those blanks 
when he had reached the Spanish dominions, 
and that they formed part of an extensive 
conspiracy, the object of which was to bring 
a Spanish army into Scotland, for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing the existing govern- 
ment, and crushing the protestant party. 
From the circumstance of the blank com- 
missions, this was popularly called the plot 
of the Spanish blanks. According to Kerr’s 
confession, thirty thousand Spanish troops 
were to be landed on the western coast of 
Scotland, where they were to be joined im- 
mediately by the catholic lords, with all the 
forces they could bring into the field. 
While one-half of the Spanish troops re- 
mained in Scotland, the rest, with the 
Scottish lords, were to march into Eng- 
gland, where they probably expected to 
co-operate with other foreign troops to be 
landed in the south. At the moment when 
Kerr was under arrest, the earl of Angus, 
totally ignorant of what had taken place, 
had just arrived in Edinburgh, and he was 
placed under arrest, and committed to ward 
in the castle. Graham, of Fintry, one of 
Kerr’s. associates, was also thrown into 
prison. A proclamation was made, com- 
manding all jesuits, seminary priests, and 
excommunicates, to depart from the city 
within three hours, on pain of death ; and 
sir John Carmichael and sir James Hume 
were despatched to the king at Stirling, to 
inform him of what had taken place, and te 
request his immediate presence in the 
capital. ‘ 

The king, who was busy iti his Christmas 
recreations, received the two barons rudely, 
and expressed his displeasure at the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh, who, he said, had en- 
croached upon his prerogatives, in presum- 
ing to place under arrest a nobleman of 
the rank of the earl of Angus. He, how- 
ever, proceeded immediately to Edinburgh, 
where the barons and ministers there as- 
sembled waited upon him in a body at 
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Holyrood-house. James still continued to 
show his displeasure, and at first he ad- 
mitted only two of their deputation to a 
private interview, in which he lectured them 
for an hour and-a-half. He then admitted 
the others, and began by reprimanding 
them sharply for having met irregularly, 
and without waiting for a summons from 
him. They, in reply; urged the authority 
of the privy council, and pleaded the extra- 
ordinary dangers under which the state then 
lay, as a sufficient excuse for any errors of 
form into which they might have fallen, in 
their zeal to avert them. James then pre- 
tended to be pacified, and declared that it 
was his intention to punish all persons con- 
cerned in this new conspiracy with the 
utmost rigour. A proclamation was accord- 
ingly issued, declaring that a conspiracy 
of the papists having been providentially 
discovered, the object of which was to intro- 
duce strangers into the kingdom, for the 
purpose of overthrowing the throne and the 
protestant religion, and subjecting it to 
Spain, the king was determined to bring to 
trial and punish the conspirators in such a 
manner as to be an example to all posterity ; 
and his subjects were commanded, under 
pain of treason, to avoid all intercourse with 
popish emissaries, and to hold themselves 
im readiness to proceed against the traitors 
by force of arms. .A convention of the 
nobility and gentry had been called im- 
mediately after the arrival of the king in 
Edinburgh, and these now offered to raise a 
guard of three thousand horse to protect the 
king’s person until the present danger was 
past. James proceeded to act in accordance 
with his threats, and followed up his procla- 
mation by commanding the earls of Hunt- 
ley and Errol, and Gordon of Auchendown, 
another of the principal conspirators, to 
surrender themselves at St. Andrews’ on the 
5th of February. By another proclamation, 
the whole force of Scotland was summoned 
to meet the king in arms at Aberdeen, on 
the 25th of the same month, in order to 
march against the northern earls, if they 
disobeyed the king’s command to surrender 
themselves. Committees were appointed 
for examining all suspected persons, and 
everything seemed to announce that the 
catholic party was now to be crushed. 

The kirk was overjoyed at these proceed- 
ings; but it was soon evident that the king 
had a concealed object both in the eagerness 
he now showed to punish the catholic chiefs 
who were implicated in the conspiracy, and 


in the displeasure he had previously shown 
against the ministers and members of the 
kirk, for taking the initiative. The presby- 
terians, in their alarm at the favour which 
had been recently shown at court to the 
catholic nobles, had indirectly favoured and 
supported the earl of Bothwell, and James 
had received certain information that that 
nobleman, who, since his last attempt to 
seize the king, had retired to England, was 
favourably entertained by Elizabeth. In 
return for the vigour with which he now 
pursued the catholic conspirators, the king 
insisted that Bothwell should be abandoned 
by the kirk; and the ministers could not, 
under the circumstances, do otherwise than 
yield to his wishes. He then received 
the English ambassador, sir Robert Bowes, 
and reproached him so harshly with the 
favour shown by Elizabeth to the fugitive 
nobleman, that Bowes hardly knew how to 
reply, except by denying positively that his 
mistress had given any support or encourage- 
ment to Bothwell. James, however, soon 
allowed his anger to subside; and a letter 
having arrived from Elizabeth, full of friendly 
offers and good counsels, he gave the am- 
bassador another and more friendly audi- 
ence, complaining only that the queen of 
England had been sparing of her money, 
and representing strongly his present need. 
He declared that it was his resolution to 
make a severe example of the catholic noble- 
men who were concerned in the plot recently 
discovered, and spoke of sending an ambas- 
sador to the English court to explain the 
present state of things to the queen. 
Meanwhile, the proceedings against the 
prisoners went on slowly. Kerr, for whom 
powerful intercession was made and backed 
by the queen, was suffered to escape; but 
Graham of Fintry was kept in close con- 
finement. Angus, to whose forfeiture all 
the courtiers were looking confidently, es- 
eaped from prison with the connivance of 
his keeper, and hurried to join his friends 
in the north, who, instead of obeying the 
king’s mandate to surrender, retired to 
their castles and assembled their followers. 
James was provoked at their disobedience, 
and he immediately hurried on the trial of 
Graham of Fintry, who was found guilty 
and executed in Edinburgh on the tenth of 
February. This, however, was but a small 
sacrifice to the demands of the presbyterian 
party ; and on the night following the execu- 
tion a placard was posted in the streets of | 
the capital, intimating that all the king’s | 
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professions would have no effect, as the 
greatest criminals would be allowed to 
escape by the connivance of the court. 
The king, nevertheless, proceeded in his 
course with apparent earnestness. At the 
time appointed he went to Aberdeen, to 
place himself at the head of his forces, and 
march in person against the northern rebels. 
It appears that even this show of activity 
was not enough to convince people of 
James’s sincerity; for a number of the 
nobles and gentlemen who joined in this 
expedition, signed, it is believed at their 
suggestion, a bond for the defence of reli- 
gion, the king’s person, and government, 
and the liberty of the country, and all con- 
cerned in any attempt against it—enumer- 
ating as such those concerned in the late 
treasonable conspiracy, and including ex- 
pressly those who were concerned in the 
attack on Dunibersel and the murder of the 
earl of Murray. The king, on his part, 
promised in this bond, on the word of a 
prince, that he would neither grant favour 
nor pardon to any of the earls, without the 
special advice and consent of the lieutenant 
and commissioner for the time, and of six of 
the principal barons who had subscribed the 
bond. A resolution was subsequently passed 
by the council, forbidding any one to solicit 
the king in favour of the conspirators, and 
authorizing his chaplains to administer an 
oath to the officers of the household, by 
which they engaged not to intercede with 
him for indulgence to any person implicated 
in the popish conspiracy. 

All these precautions, however, were in 
vain, for James’s anger against the con- 
spirators soon evaporated. On his arrival 
at Aberdeen, Huntley and Errol retired 
into the wilds of Caithness, while their wives 
repaired to court to intercede with the king 
and surrender their castles into his hands. 
The earl of Athol and the earl Marshal, 
both related by marriage to Errol, were 
appointed lieutenants in the north, to reduce 
that remote part of Scotland to obedience ; 
while the catholic earls, in punishment for 


their disobedience, were declared forfeited. 
Their castles and estates were seized and 
given to the temporary keeping of the earls 
of Athol and Marshal, and other officers of 
the crown, except that the countess of 
Huntley was allowed to retain her hus- 
band’s chief estate, and the house of Logie- 
Almond was left to Errol’s mother. ‘The 
estates of the earl of Angus were distributed 
provisionally among two or three of the court 
favourites ; but they were all merely held at 
the king’s pleasure, and few people believed 
that he had any serious intention of confis- 
cating them. 

Meanwhile a new English ambassador, 
lord Burgh, had arrived in Scotland, to con- 
gratulate the king on the discovery of this 
formidable conspiracy, and to offer him 
Elizabeth’s assistance, if necessary, in crush- 
ing the conspirators. When, on James’s re- 
turn from the north, lord Burgh was admitted 
to an audience, he pointed out to him his 
former remissness in allowing his popish 
nobles to retain the power to molest him, 
urging him now to pursue them until they 
were no longer in a condition to give him 
trouble or uneasiness, and recommending 
that he should pardon Bothwell, and take 
him into favour as a counterbalance to these 
more dangerous enemies. - In reply, James 
declared that itwas his intention to proceed to 
extremities against the catholic conspirators, 
and begged that Elizabeth would assist him 
with an advance of money, but he peremp- 
torily refused to listen to any intercession in 
favour of the earl of Bothwell. He even 
intimated that, if Elizabeth continued to 
support that “vile traitor” in England, he 
might himself be driven to break the 
alliance with England and to court the 
friendship of Elizabeth’s enemies. Indeed, it 
was evident that the king’s hatred of Both- 
well was now much greater than his anger 
against the earls who were implicated in the 
recent conspiracy, and people in general 
became daily more convinced that the latter 
would at last receive nothing but lenient 
treatment. 
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DISSATISFACTION CAUSED BY JAMES’S LENITY TO THE CATHOLICS ; SUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT OF BOTHWELL TO 
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Tue king’s lenity towards the catholic lords 
gave great offence to the ministers of the 
kirk, and indeed to all the protestant party. 
The kirk, supported by the lesser barons 
and the burghs, now were to be satisfied by 
nothing less than the entire destruction of 
the catholic party, and at a convention of 
the estates held in April, they made certain 
demands in form of petition as the price of 
their alliance with the crown. These de- 
mands were, in the words of the petition 
itself, “that all papists within the realm may 
be punished according to the laws of God 
and of the realm; that the act of parlia- 
ment might strike upon all manner of men, 
landed or unlanded, in office or not, as it at 
present strikes against beneficed persons, 
That a declaration be made against all 
jesuits, seminary priests, and trafficking pa- 
pists, pronouncing them guilty of treason; 
and that the penalties of the act may be en- 
forced against all persons who conceal or 
harbour them, not for three days, as it now 
stands, but for any time whatsoever; that 
all such persons as the kirk had found to be 
papists, although they be not excommuni- 
cated, should be debarred from occupying any 
office within the realm, as also from access 
to his majesty’s company, or enjoying any 
benefit of the laws; that upon this declara- 
tion, the pains of treason and other civil 
pains should follow, as upon the sentence of 
excommunication; and that an act of coun- 


_ cil should be passed to this effect, which in 


the next parliament should be made law.” 
The king could not be brought to listen to 
these demands, but in the parliament which 
followed, and which had been called ex- 
pressly for the trial of the popish lords, 
some measures were introduced to conciliate 
the ministers. An act was passed to ex- 
empt their stipends from taxation; a new 
act against the celebration of mass was in- 
troduced; and it was ordered that strict 
search should be made for papists and semi- 
nary priests. But the full indignation of 
the kirk was aroused by the king’s proceed- 
ings against the rebellious nobles. As Kerr 
had been permitted to escape, the chief 
witness against them was wanting, and the 
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king’s advocate, David Makgill, was directed 
to declare that, the summons being informal 
and the evidence insufficient, the prosecu- 
tion of the trial could not be carried any 
further that parliament. All the conspi- 
rators were thus virtually rdleaed. The 
ministers, in their anger, again sounded the 
alarm from the pulpit, denouncing the meet- 
ing of the estates as a “ black parliament,” 
and intimating their belief that the king 
himself was relapsing into popery. 

Thus did James lose the cordial support 
of the church at a moment when he needed 
it more almost than on any previous occa- 
sion; for his favourite maxim of ruling his 
nobles by dividing them had been lately 
producing bitter fruits. It was indeed long 
since the realm had been thrown into so much 
confusion by the factions and feuds of the 
nobility, pitted one against another. The earl 
of Athol and his friends, who formed a very 
powerful party, carried on with the utmost 
bitterness their feud against Huntley and 
those who were concerned with him in the 
murder of the earl of Murray. There was 
a violent feud between the duke of Lennox 
and the lord Hamilton, arising out of their 
rival claims to be considered the next in 
succession to the crown. The earl of Argyle, 
the lord Ochiltree, and another strong party, 
who were warmly supported by the queen, 
pursued a feud no less bitter against the 
lord chancellor Maitland, lord Thirlestane, 
who was supported by the lords Hume 
and Fleming, and other barons. The king 
alone had no party in the midst of this 
scene of contention, and, under the neces- 
sity of pursuing his policy of balancing them 
against one another, was able to control 
none. As the time for the meeting of par- 
liament approached, the confusion increased, 
and the king sought counsel and advice from 
the chancellor, whom he visited in private. 
This was immediately taken as a sign that 
the restoration of lord Thirlestane to his 
former power at court was in contemplation, 
and his enemies, with the support of the 
queen, united, and even began to make 
common cause with Bothwell, who hated 
the chancellor because he believed, and per- 
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haps with truth, that it was be who had 
trumped up the accusation against him 
which was most difficult to deal with, that 
of witchcraft. The nobles and barons again 
resorted to the ancient practice of repairing 
to the conventions and even entering courts 
of justice with their retainers in arms, and 
the streets of Edinburgh were crowded with 
ruffians, who committed all sorts of violence 
and outrage. About the middle of June, a 
trial was to come on of one of the Camp- 
bells for murder, and as he was about to 
marry one of the Hamiltons, the latter as- 
sembled in force to support him. The lord 
Thirlestane seized this as a pretext for dis- 
playing his power, and he marched into the 
capital at the head of his party, accompa- 
nied by the lord of Arbroath, the earls of 
Montrose, Seton, Livingston, Glencairn, 
and Eglintoun, and other powerful barons. 
The duke of Lennox took the alarm when 
he heard that the chancellor was assembling 
his friends, and he collected his enemies, 
including the earls of Mar and Morton, the 
lord Hume, the master of Glammis, sir 
George Hume, and others, and marched 
into Edinburgh to make a counter-demon- 
stration. It was known that the two border- 
chiefs, the lords Maxwell and Cessford, were 
also on their march to the capital; and in 
the general alarm the lords of session who 
were to preside at the trial raised a body of 
a hundred men for their protection, and the 
citizens kept under arms night and day. In 
fact everything threatened some violent 
commotion, had not the king, roused to ex- 
ertion by the perilous situation in which he 
was placed, made a successful effort to avert 
the danger. . The chancellor had been per- 
_ suaded to make concessions to the queen, 
which for the present appeased her anger ; 
and James not only brought about a recon- 
ciliation between hit and the queen, but 
it was agreed that, at the conclusion of 
the parliament, the chancellor should be re- 
called to court and restored to power. It 
was indeed evident that he was the only 
man possessed of the political wisdom re- 
quired to contend successfully with the con- 
fusion which reigned throughout the king- 
dom. 

But though the chancellor’s enemies had 
no longer the support of the queen, they 
were not the less resolved to hinder his 
restoration—and the dissatisfaction of the 
kirk encouraged them to enter into a for- 
midable conspiracy for bringing back Both- 
well, who, supposed to be the only person 
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at this moment capable of overthrowing the 
influence of the catholic party, was secretly 
supported both by the kirk and by queen 
Elizabeth. The duke of Lennox, the earls 
of Athol and Mar, the lord Ochiltree, and 
other powerful barons, were parties to this 
plot, and the English ambassador, Bowes, 
was certainly no stranger to it. Bothwell 
himself secretly repaired to Edinburgh, 
where he met Mr. John Colvile, and Henry 
Lock, Colvile’s brother-in-law, who had been 
sent by Elizabeth on a mission to Scotland, 
was present. The night chosen for the exe- 
cution of this design was that of the 23rd 
of July, a day or two after the close of the 
parliamentary session, when the duke of 
Lennox and the earl of Athol took posses- 
sion of the gates of the palace, and placed 
their own guard upon them. The countess 
of Athol had introduced Bothwell into the 
house of her mother, the lady Gowrie, which 
adjoined Holyrood-house ; and early the fol- 
lowing morning she conveyed the earl and 
John Colvile by a back passage into the 
ante-room of the king’s bed-chamber, where 
she concealed them behind the arras, having 
taken the precaution to lock the door of the 
queen’s bed-chamber, by which James might 
have made his escape, and remove the wea- 
pons of the guard, which he might have 
used. About nine o’clock in the morning 
of. the 24th, James awoke, and was prc- 
ceeding to dress himself, when he heard 
a.noise in the ante-chamber, which imme- 
diately excited his suspicion. He rushed 
out from his room undressed, with his hose 
hanging about his heels and his under- 
garments in his hand, and perceiving Both- 
well with his drawn sword, and Colvile 
standing by him, he immediately shouted 
“treason! treason!” and made for the 
door of the queen’s room. Finding this 
locked, and thus all means of escape cut 
off, the king turned and confronted the earl, 
whom he accused of intending to murder 
him, and called upon him to put his design 
in execution. As he was speaking, Both- 
well and Colvile fell on their knees before 
him, to disavow any design against his per- 
son, and at the same time the duke of Len- 
nox and the earl of Athol entered the apart- 
ment. The king continued to address the 
earl passionately; ‘kneel not, man,” he 
said, “ and thus add hypocrisy to your trea- 
son.” “1,” he added, “am your anointed 
king, twenty-seven years old, and no longer 
a boy or a minor to he made the property of 
every faction; you have plotted my death, 
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and I now call upon you to execute your 
purpose, that I may not live a prisoner and 
dishonoured !” The king then sat down, as 
if exhausted, and looked on with mute anger ; 
but Bothwell, still on his knees, took his 
sword by the blade and, after kissing the 
hilt, offered it to the king, at the same time 
baring his neck, and placing his head under 
the king’s foot, in order that, as he said, 
James might strike it off, if he really believed 
him capable of any such designs as those of 
which he had accused him. Lennox and 
Athol, with the lord Ochiltree, who had 
now joined them, interceded very earnestly 
for the earl, and the king, pretending to 
be somewhat appeased, raised him and led 
him aside into the recess of a window to 
converse. Meanwhile, Alexander Hume, 
the provost of Edinburgh, having heard of 
the attempt against the king, assembled the 
citizens and led them to his rescue, and 
now, having occupied the palace-yard, and 
perceiving the king at the window, he called 
upon him to give a word or a sign that he 
wanted their assistance, when they would 
burst cpen the doors and deliver him from 
traitors. But James, who was a_ great 
coward when he believed his own person 
was really in dauger, feared that he might 
himself be sacrificed in case the two parties 
came toblows, and he thanked the provost, but 
commanded the citizens to disperse. Then 
professing himself reconciled to Bothwell, 
he fixed a day for his trial, stipulating that 
until it was over he should retire from court. 
Bothwell accordingly left Edinburgh, and 
rode to Berwick ; and next day his peace was 
proclaimed with all due solemnity at the high 
cross, amidst the rejoicings of the populace, 
with whom the earl was generally a favourite. 
From Berwick, the earl of Bothwell pro- 
ceeded to Durham, where he arrived on the 
*2nd of August, and was entertained by the 
dean, Dr. Toby Mathews, one of the council 
of the north. To this dignitary Bothwell 
gave a long account of the recent events, a 
report of which was immediately forwarded 
by the dean to lord Burghley. According 
to Bothwell’s account of the conversation 
which had passed between him and the king 
in the recess of the window in the ante- 
room, James “used all means, rough and 
smooth, to sound and pierce him tho- 
roughly; as to what favours had been done 
him, what sums of money sent him, what 
promises made him, what advice or direc- 
tion given him from her majesty or council, 
or other English, to get access in court to 


possess the king. Whereunto the earl made 
answer by utter denial, saying that her 
highness had a princely consideration of his 
distressed estate, so far only as to yield him 
to take the benefit of the air of her country 
for the preservation of his liberty and life.” 
The king continued to press him to acknow- 
ledge what assistance and encouragement 
he had received from Elizabeth in the pro- 
secution of his enterprise, but Bothweil as 
constantly denied her interference. “The 
more violently the king sought to sift him,” 
writes the dean, “the more resolute was the 
earl, not only peremptorily to disclaim every 
particular thereof, but in sort, as he could, 

to charge the king with much unkindness 
and unthankfulness causelessly to carry such 
jealousy and suspicion of her majesty, who 
had hitherto been so gracious a lady, yea, 
a very mother unto him, and under the pro- 
vidence of God the only supporter of his 
estate that ever he had or is like to find 
upon earth. ‘Now hear, O Francis, quoth 
the king, ‘and have you then so soon forgot+ 
ten my dear mother’s death?’ ‘In good 
faith,’ quoth the earl, as he saith, ‘if you, 
my liege, have forgiven it so long since, why 
should not I forget it so long after? the 
time of revenge being by your own means, 
and not mine, so far gone by. A fault can 
but have amends, which her majesty hath 
made you many ways; and so hath she 
made me amends of all amisses, this once 
for all; to whom, with your pardon, sire, I 
will ascribe not only my lands and living, 
but my life, with liberty and honour, which 
is most of all, not only as freely bestowed 
upon myself, but extended to all mine and 
my posterity ; so as it shall never be seen or 
heard that ever earl Bothwell, for all the 
crowns of France, for all the ducats of 
Spain, for all the silver and gold in the In- 
dies, east and west, for all the kingdoms in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, shall utter one 
word in council, or bear arms in field, against 
the amity of the two realms and princes, 
and the religion now by them authorised. 
And farther, I make God a vow,’ quoth he 
to the king, ‘that if ye, king Jamie, your- 
self shall ever prove false to your religion 
and faith to your God, as they say the 
French king hath done, to his shame and 
confusion, I shall be one of the first to with- 
draw from your majesty, and to adhere to 
the queen of England, the most gracious in- 
strument of God, and the ornament of the 
Christian world.” Bothwell had _previ- 
ously assured the dean that “he acknow- 
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ledged himself most bounden to her majesty 
for the permission he had enjoyed in Nor- 
thumberland and thereabouts, notwithstand- 
ing the king’s importunity and practice of 
his enemies to the contrary; and protested 
with all solemnity before the majesty of 
God, that her highness in regard thereof 
shall ever have him a loyal and most faith- 
ful Englishman hereafter, albeit heretofore 
he were thought, never in opinion a papist, 
yet in affection and faction a Spaniard.” 
The day fixed for Bothwell’s trial for 
witchcraft was the 10th of August; pre- 
vious to which Bothwell had sent James a 
present of hounds and horses, which he 
knew were the offerings most calculated to 
conciliate his favour. But the king was 
acting with his characteristic dissimulation ; 
and, while outwardly he seemed satisfied 
with the course of events, nothing was 
farther from his thoughts than to receive 
Bothwell cordially into his favour, He had 
entered into secret communication with the 
earl of Huntley, who was raising men for 
his assistance in the north, as well as with 
the lord Hume and the master of Glam- 
mis; and it was arranged that, by means 
of three Erskines and a Lesley, and an 
Ogilvy, all gentlemen of the king’s bed- 
chamber, who engaged to undertake the ar- 
rangement of the plot, the king should be 
rescued on his way from Edinburgh to Falk- 
land immediately after the trial. James was 
to elude his guards, and, mounted on a fleet 
horse, which was to await him at the gate of 
the park, hasten to join his friends, while the 
lord Hume with a strong force of armed men 
would attack the party of the lords who held 
him captive, and seize or slay the leaders. 
Trusting to the skill and strength of his 
friends, the king awaited anxiously, but in 
apparent cheerfulness, the day of the trial. 
On the 10th of August, as it was arranged, 
the trial of Bothwell commenced at mid-day. 
The evidence against him consisted of the 
confessions of Richard Graham, who had 
been executed many months before, and 
who had accused Bothwell of using witch- 
craft in order to procure the king’s death, 
and of some statements of the women his 
colleagues, who were also executed. Both- 
_well’s advocate, Craig, not only showed that 
the statements of Graham were contradicted 
by those of the women, but he proved that 
he had been induced to make these ac- 
cusations against Bothwell by a promise of 
the king’s pardon, and threats of the torture. 
Bothwell made an able and eloquent de- 
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fence of himself, and, as might be expected, 
he was acquitted, after the trial had lasted 
from one till ten o’clock at night. Next 
morning, by agreement with Bothwell and 
his friends, the king was to leave Edinburgh 
and proceed to Falkland. At three o’clock 
in the morning, Lesley, who was one of the 
gentlemen of the king’s bedchamber, was 
passing silently through the court-yard, 
when he was observed by the watchman, 
who awoke Bothwell. The earl hastened 
down, Lesley was seized and examined, and 
there were found on his person the king’s 
signet, and a letter which he was carrying 
to the lord Hume. The letter disclosed the 
whole plot for the king’s escape; upon 
which the other gentlemen concerned in it 
were arrested and given in custody to the 
guard. The earl then went to the king, 
accused him of breaking his promise, and 
informed him that it was necessary~ the 
journey should be postponed. James, who 
was now ready to take horse, insisted 
upon proceeding on his journey, and when 
he was told that this could not be per- 
mitted, he burst into a torrent of passion, 
accused Bothwell of breach of promise, and 
complained that his servants were imprisoned, 
and himself treated as a captive. ‘“ Did you 
not swear,’ he asked Bothwell, “that I 
should return to Falkland after the trial, 

and that you would yourself withdraw from 
my company?” “It is true I did,” said the 
earl, “and what I promised shall be done ; 
but I must first be relaxed from the horn, 
restored to my lands and offices, and see the 
foul murder of the earl of Murray punished. 

They who slew him are known; as well 
as those who signed the warrant for the 
slaughter, namely, the chancellor Maitland, 

sir George Hume, and sir Robert Melvil.” 

The king interrupted him, to say that a 
better man than himself should answer to- 
Melvil. ‘ That,” said Bothwell, “I deny, 
unless the man you mean be your majesty’s 
self.” This beld and pointed rebuke, fol- 
lowed by a charge against the Erskines of 
having planned the king’s escape, excited 
the indignation of the latter to such a 
degree, that he would listen to no terms, and 
even the ministers of the kirk attempted 
in vain to appease him. At length the 
English ambassador, Bowes, was called in, 
and after two days had been expended in 
labouring for a reconciliation, during which 
the king assumed such a tone, and threat- 
ened so highly, that it was evident he 
reckoned upon strong friends to assist him 
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by the intermediation of the ministers, the 
judges of the session, and the magistrates of 
the city, James consented to certain terms, 
according to which he was to pardon Both- 
well and his associates for all attempts 
against his person, and the lord Hume, the 
chancellor Maitiand, the master of Glammis, 
and sir George Hume were to be banished 
from court until after a convention, which 
was to meet at Stirling within a month or 
six weeks. This accord was drawn up in 
writing, and duly signed on the 14th of 
August, 1593. To conceal his ultimate 
designs, and hide the dissimulation with 
which he was acting, the king apparently 
gave himself up entirely to his amusements, 
and he accepted the hospitality of the earl of 
Bothwell’s house at Leith, where he was 
treated to a banquet. 

James no doubt reckoned that in gaining 
time he should profit by the instability of the 
nobles, and that any change would most 
probably be for his advantage—and he was 
right in his calculations. The resolution and 
spirit he had shown acted in his favour so 


‘far, that it made the waverers and the 


selfish incline to his side as the one on 
which ultimately there was the best prospect 
of gain ; and symptoms of this wavering were 
soon seen, even among those who had taken 
a most decided part in the recent violent 
measures against the king. Among these 
waverers was the duke of Lennox, and it 
was soon evident that Bothwell could count 
on few of his late supporters, and that the 
reaction was daily increasing. Elizabeth and 
her ministers were alarmed at these symp-+ 
toms ; and, still believing that Bothwell was 
necessary for the support of the English 
interests, she entered into new intrigues for 
the purpose ,of gaining over to his faction 
the catholic nobles, and even allowed a secret 
communication with Huntley and his friends, 
Meanwhile Bowes was instructed to assure 
the king of her continued sympathy with 
him, and openly to declare to him her abhor- 
rence of the late outrage on his person and 
her surprise at the facility with which such 
an attempt could be accomplished, urging at 
the same time a vigorous prosecution of the 


_ traitors in the north, and intimating that 


she had heard of sudden and capricious 
changes in his policy which did not increase 
her opinion of his royal judgment. James 
dissimulated with Bowes as he had dissimu- 
lated with Bothwell, and he expressed his 


‘satisfaction at, and his confidence in, Eliza- 


beth’s protestations of friendship. 


The king appears to have acted craftily 
with regard to the convention which was to 
meet at Stirling on the 9th of November. 
He pretended that the only object of the 
meeting was to consult on the means of ap- 
peasing some disturbances which had arisen 
on the Highland borders; and Bothwell and 
his friends were so entirely thrown off their 
guard, that they seem not even to have 
sought to make any display of their strength. 
When the day of the meeting approached, 
their suspicions were further lulled by a 
command from the king that Bothwell 
should absent himself from court till the 
14th of November, which day he had fixed 
for the meeting of parliament, and he inti- 
mated that it was his intention then to 
grant the earl a full pardon and restore him 
to his estates. Thus Bothwell remained 
quiet, relying upon the king’s promises. 
But no sooner had the convention met, than 
the lord Hume, the master of Glammis, sir 
George Hume, and others of their party, 
marched into Stirling at the head of a 
strong force, and were received by the 
king with open arms. James now threw 
off the mask. As a matter of form, the 
business of the highlands was entered upon, 
but the king interrupted it to inform the as- 
sembly that he had called them together for 
an object of greater importance. He then 
enumerated the indignities he had suffered 
at various times from the earl of Bothwell, 
and asked if it was their opinion that he 
was bound by the conditions which, though 
mediated by magistrates, judges, and coun- 
cillors, had been extorted from him under 
the influence of fear. The convention at 
once gave it as their opinion that the con- 
ditions were not binding, and they declared 
that Bothwell was guilty of treason, and that 
his pardon must depend entirely on the 
king’s pleasure. James, gratified with this 
decision, obtained a public act of the con- 
vention declaring the whole transaction to 
be unlawful. 

The king was now again in the full enjoy- 
ment of his liberty, and all his acts showed 
the spirit which ruled in him. He called 
the countess of Huntley to court, and soon 
showed marks of returning favour to the 
catholic earls. It was even reported and 
believed that he had been secretly visited by 
the earl of Huntley himself. Soon after- 
wards, about the middle of September, the 
chancellor Maitland rode to the court, es- 
corted by Cessford and two hundred horse. 
Just before his arrival, the lord Hume, who 
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was notoriously a catholic, was appointed 
captain of the king’s guard ; and even Kerr, 
the man who had been seized with the 
Spanish blanks, and had fled from Edin- 
burgh castle,was allowed toreappear in public, 
and hold out threats against his prosecutors. 

The kirk, as might be expected, was 
quick at taking the alarm, and the pro- 
vincial synod of Fife was immediately called 
at St. Andrews’ to consider the perils which 
threatened it. The meeting was opened 
with a solemn debate on the state of the 
kingdom, which seemed, by its sins, to 
have drawn down upon itself punishment 
from heaven. The ministers exhorted each 
other to do their duty on this trying occa- 
sion; and it was finally determined to pro- 
nounce the solemn sentence of excommuni- 
cation against the lords of the popish 
party. As this sentence affected, indirectly, 
many civil disabilities, and as it prohibited 
the protestant population from holding any 
communication with the offenders, the pu- 
nishment was much more than a verbal one. 
The synod went on to recommend a solemn 
fast and humiliation to be observed through- 
out the land, asa propitiation to God, and in 
the hope of averting his wrath. The follow- 
ing were the matters which were declared to 
be chiefly the causes of his apparent displea- 
sure. “1. The impunity of idolatry, and 
the cruel murder committed by the earl of 
Huntley and his complices. 2. The im- 
punity of the monstrous, ungodly, and un- 
natural treasons of Huntley, Angus, Errol, 
the laird Auchendown, sir James Chisholm, 
and their complices. 3. The pride, bold- 
ness, malice, blasphemy, and going forward 
of these enemies in their most pernicious 
purpose, arising out of the said impunity, 
and their sufferance by the king; so that 
now they not only have no doubt, as they 
speak plainly, to obtain liberty of conscience, 
but also brag to make the kirk fain to come 
to their cursed idolatry before they come to 
the truth. 4. The land defiled in various 
places with the devilish and blasphemous 
mass. 5. The wrath of God broken forth 
in fiery flame upon the north and south 
parts of the land with horrible judgments, 
both of souls and bodies, threatening the 
mid-part with the like or heavier, if re- 
pentance prevent not. 6. The king’s slow- 
ness in repressing papistry and planting of 
true religion. 7. The defection of so many 
noblemen, barons, gentlemen, merchants, 
and mariners, by the bait of Spanish gain ; 
which emboldeneth their enemies; and, on 
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the other part, the multitude of atheists, 
ignorant, sacrilegious, »blood-thirsty, and 
worldly, outward professors, with whom it 
is a strange matter that God should work 
any good turn; the consideration whereof 
upon the part of man may altogether dis- 
courage us. 8. The cruel slaughter of mi- 
nisters [alluding to the murder of two mi- 
nisters which had recently been perpetrated.] 
9. The pitiful estate of the kirk and brethren 
of France. 10, and lastly. The hot perse- 
cution of discipline by the tyranny of bishops 
in our neighbour-land.” Not content with 
these general anathemas, the ministers pro- 
posed also to excommunicate by name the 
lord Hume, who had been appointed captain 
of the king’s body-guard, unless he imme- 
diately recanted, and joined the kirk; and 
they rebuked publicly the earl of Morton, 
for associating with two of the excommuni- 
cated noblemen, Angus and Errol, declaring 
that no christian could, without manifest 
error, associate with such backsliders. 

The king was highly provoked at these 
bold proceedings of the kirk, but he was not 
in a condition to break with the ministers 
at present, and he contented himself with 
sending for Mr. Robert Bruce, and requiring 
him to hinder the publication of the sentence 
in Edinburgh. When told that this was 
not possible, he gave vent to his anger in 
threats against the kirk, which were re- 
membered long afterwards; and he is said 
to have sounded some of the minor barons 
to ascertain if they would join with him 
against the ministers. Disappointed, how- 
ever, in his hope of gaining these over, he 
seems to have turned his thoughts again 
towards the catholic lords, and it was be- 
lieved that he had communicated with them 
secretly, and that he had arranged with 
them a plan for their coming to his presence 
and seeking his pardon, which about this 
time they carried into effect. Bothwell, 
seizing advantage of the general excitement, 
instead of waiting for the king’s pardon, 
entered into new intrigues, in which he was 
supported by the borderers, and by Athol, 
Gowrie, Montrose, and others. At the be- 
ginning of October, James prepared to sup- 
press Bothwell’s party by force of arms; 
and, to conciliate the kirk at this moment, 
he again talked of his unchangeable resolu- 
tion to treat the catholic lords with severity. 
The earls of Athol, Gowrie, and Montrose, 
having assembled some five hundred horse 
at the Doune of Menteith, probably with 
the design. of drawing the king’s attention 
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from the proceedings of Bothwell’s friends 
in the south, James suddenly marched with 
a strong force from Stirling, and taking 
them by surprise, captured Gowrie and 
Montrose. The earl of Athol narrowly 
escaped, and took refuge in his own country. 
On his return to Edinburgh, the king pre- 
pared to chastise the borderers, but on his 
way to Lauder, the three catholic earls 
suddenly presented themselves before him 
at Fala, and throwing themselves upon 
their knees, begged that they might be 
brought to a trial, protesting their innocency 
of the conspiracy of the Spanish blanks. 
James received them with an outward ap- 
pearance of great displeasure, and deelared 
that for their boldness in entering his pre- 
sence without leave, they should be the 
worse handled in the sequel; but the mem- 
bers of the council who were present inter- 
ceded for them, and he finally appointed 
an early day for their cause, and ordered 
them to repair to Perth, where the trial was 
to take place on the 24th of October, and 
there await his further pleasure. 

The ministers of the kirk were thrown 
into the utmost consternation when they 
learnt that the popish lords had been ad- 
mitted to an interview with the king, and 
they were the more alarmed, as they had 
received certain intelligence that the three 
earls were assembling their forces, so as to 
occupy the place of trial in such strength as 
would force the court to acquit them. An 
ecclesiastical convention of ministers, barons, 
and burghs, was held in Edinburgh, on the 
17th of October, at which six commissioners 
were appointed to wait on the king for the 
purpose of expostulating. These commis- 
sioners were James Melvil and Patrick 
Galloway, to represent the ministers ; Napier 
of Merchiston (the celebrated inventor of 
logarithms) and Maxwell of Calderwood, to 
represent the barons; and commissioners 
from Edinburgh and Dundee, to represent 
the burghs. These commissioners were 
directed to. remonstrate against the haste 
with which the trial was now to be hurried 
on, and to pray that it might be delayed 
till the “professors of the gospel,’ who 
“had resolved to be the principal accusers 
of these noblemen in their foul treasons,” 
should be “ ripely advised what was meetest 
for them to do.” They were further to re- 
quest that the earls should be imprisoned 
until a meeting of parliament had beer held 
to consult on the manner of their trial; and 
to represent that, as men excommunicated 


by the kirk, they had no claim to the pro- 
tection of the laws, until they kad been re- 
conciled to it and received back again. 
Further, the convention having resolved 
that, if the three earls came to Berth in 
such array as was expected, they would 
meet them in arms, the commissioners re- 
quested that on this occasion the “ professors 
of religion” might come armed and form 
the king’s body-guard, in order that his 
royal person might be protected from 
violence, and that they might be free to 
“accuse their enemies to the utmost,” ad- 
ding, “this we are minded to do, although 
it should be with the loss of all our lives in 
one day; for certainly we are determined 
that the country shall not hold us and them 
both, so long as they are God’s professed 
enemies.” So determined were the kirk to 
carry this resolution into effect, that they 
had sent orders to every presbytery, that 
the noblemen, gentlemen, and others, should 
be warned to appear in warlike array at 
Perth on the day of the trial. Twelve com- 
missioners remained in Edinburgh to re- 
ceive the king’s answer to this deputation. 
James was at Jedburgh, when the com- 
missioners from the convention arrived. 
He received them in an angry manner, and 
refused to acknowledge a convention which 
he said had met without his permission, or 
to return any direct answer to their petition. 
He conversed, however, for some time with 
the commissioners, answering them evasively, 
but still professing the intention of bringing 
the earls to justice, but declining the offer 
of the kirk to form a guard for his person. 
The two parties were now fiercely exas- 
perated against each other, and each an- 
nounced the intention of making an appeal 
to arms, so that it was evident that, if the 
trial were allowed to take place at Perth on 
the day appointed, it would end in open 
war, James himself saw the necessity of 
countermanding it, and accordingly a pro- 
clamation appeared, in which the king ex- 
cused himself of tardiness in pursuing the 
popish earls by throwing the fault on Both- 
well’s treasons and the state of the country, 
and he announced that he had summoned a 
convention of the estates to meet at the end 
of the month for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the proper method for bringing 
them to trial, and the best means of main- 
taining the true religion and preserving the 
tranquillity of the country. All convoca- 
tions of the subjects were forbidden on pain 
of being considered seditious, and all persons 
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who had already met by reason of any such 
convocations were commanded to return to 
their homes. As the time for the conven- 
tion approached, a proclamation was made, 
forbidding any to attend it who were not 
specially called ; commanding the three 
earls to dismiss their forces, and await 
peacably in Perth the king’s determina- 
tion; and ordering that, in the meantime, 
none should presume to molest them. The 
convention was held at Linlithgow, and was, 
as might be expected under the circum- 
stances, thinly attended. The king de- 
livered a long address on the affair of the 
three catholic earls, pointing out the danger 
of proceeding to extremities against noble- 
men possessed of so much power and in- 
fluence in the kingdom; and it was finally 
agreed that the case should be laid before 
a committee of the nobles, barons, and 
burghs, The nobles were represented in 
this committee by the duke of Lennox and 
the earl of Mar; the lords, by the lord 
chancellor and the lord Livingston; the 
barons by four of their number; and the 
burghs by five burgesses; and six of the 
leading ministers represented the kirk as 
petitioners, but without a seat or vote in 
the committee. 

The committee met in the month of 
November, and, after it had concluded its 
deliberations, the king adopted a course by 
which he calculated on appeasing the kirk, 
and at the same time conciliating the three 
earls. Fcr the former, he sanctioned an act 
of council, which was termed the “act of 
abolition,” and which declared that the true 
religion, as professed and established in the 
first year of his reign, should be the only 
religion professed in Scotland; that the full 
penalties of the law should be inflicted on 
all who were found guilty of receiving or 
“resetting” priests or jesuits; and that all 
such as had never professed, or had fallen 
off from their profession, should conform to 
the established religion before the lst of 
February next following, or depart from the 
realm to such parts beyond sea as he should 
direct, not to return until such time as they 
should embrace the religion established in 
Scotland, and be reconciled to the kirk ; 
but during their banishment they were to 
continue to enjoy their lands or livings. 
The sentence pronounced by the king on 
those concerned in the Spanish conspiracy 
was, that all proceedings against them 
should be dropped, and that they should be 
“free and unaccusable,” in all time coming, 
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of all such crimes, unless they should prove 
themselves unworthy of pardon by a renewal 
of their treason. If they chose to embrace 
the religion of the kirk of Scotland, they 
would be allowed to remain in the kingdom, 
to enjoy their estates and honours, on con- 
dition of their finding security for their 
remaining in that profession of faith, and 
abstaining from any intercourse with jesuits; 
but they musi announce this determination 
on or before the Ist of February. If, on 
the contrary, they preferred remaining 
catholies, and going into exile, they were 
required to give security against entering 
into any intrigues, with papists or others, 
against their native country. 

During these proceedings, the kingdom 
was a prey to disorder, and torn with feuds 
and private hostilities. In the south-western 
districts there was open war between the 
Maxwells and the Johnstons, and the latter 
having in the summer plundered the lands 
of Sanquhar and Drumlanrig, and killed 
eighteen of those who pursued in order to 
recover the spoil, the king sent a commission 
to lord Maxwell to proceed against the 
criminals. It appears that, though lord 
Maxwell held the high office of a border- 
warden, there was some suspicion of his 
partiality on account of a bond of mutual 
defence into which he had previously entered 
with the chief of the Johnstons; and no 
sooner were the lairds of Sanquhar and 
Drumlanrig, and their friends, aware of the 
commission, than they determined to be 
beforehand with their enemies, by waiting 
upon the warden, and offering to assist him 
with their whole power in humiliating the 
Johnstons, who formed one of the most 
powerful clans in the south. Maxwell saw 
in this a means of establishing his own 
supremacy in Nithsdale, and he immediately 
embraced their offer, and signed a bond 
with them. The Johnstons, hearing of this 
confederacy, entered into a counter-alli- 
ance with the Scots, Elliots, and Grahams, 
and both sides gathered their forces for 
war. Hostilities were begun by the 
Johnstons, who attacked a party of men sent 
by the warden to Lochmaben, in Annan- 
dale, defeated them, with the slaughter of 


‘their captain and several of his men, and 


having set fire to a church, in which they 
had taken refuge, made the rest prisoners. 
Maxwell, enraged beyond measure at this 
insult, marched into Annandale, with the 
king’s banners displayed and a force of 
two thousand men, and announced his in- 
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tention of destroying the laird of Johnston’s 
castles of Lockwood and Locherby. John- 
ston, on his part, placed his men, who were 
much inferior in number to.those of the 
warden, in ambush, and succeeded in drawing 
on a part of Maxwell’s men, who were 
attacked unexpectedly with great fury, and 
driven back upon their main body, which 
was thus thrown into some confusion. 
Upon this the laird of Johnston rushed 
upon his enemies with all his forces, and 
defeated them with considerable slaughter. 
Maxwell himself was slain in the confusion 
of the flight. Such were the scenes going 


| on within seventy miles of Edinburgh. 


The middle course pursued by the king 
pleased neither the kirk nor the catholic 
nobles. ‘The former were not at all willing 
that men who remained obstinate papists 
should be allowed to leave the kingdom and 
live abroad under no constraint, while they 
drew large revenues from their country, 
which might be employed in promoting the 
designs of its enemies; while the catholic 
leaders, who were still intriguing with Spain, 
sought nothing less than the re-establish- 
ment of popery. _The consequence was, 
that the king’s leniency towards the latter 
failed entirely in its object; they continued 
their intrigues with Spain, and allowed the 
time fixed for the announcement of the 
choice of the alternatives offered them to 
pass without taking any notice of it. On 
the other hand, no opportunity was lost by 
their opponents to aggravate the king’s 
feelings of anger towards them, and at this 
moment, Elizabeth, whose skilful and active 
agents were continually giving her intima- 
tions of the intrigues of Spain in Scotland, 
and who was provoked at James’s want of 
resolution and energy in prosecuting the 
great conspirators, sent lord Zouch as her 
ambassador to remonstrate with him. Lord 
Zouch was the bearer of a private letter 
from the English queen to the king of Scot- 
land, replying to one in which he had in- 
formed her of his sentence on the earls, and 
conceived -in the following words :—< My 
dear brother, to see so much, I rue my 
sight, that views the evident spectacle of a 
seduced king, abusing council, and wry- 
guided kingdom. My love to your good 
and hate of your ruin, breeds my heedful 
regard of your surest safety. If I neglected 


you, I could wink at your worst, and yet 


withstand my enemies’ drifts. But be you 

persuaded by sisters. I will advise you, 

void of all guile, and will not stick to tell 
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you, that if you tread the path you choose 
(i.e., which you are now choosing), 1 will 
pray for you, but leave you to your harms. 
I doubt whether shame or sorrow had the 
upper hand when I read your last lines to 
me. Who, of judgment, that deemeth me 
not simple, could suppose that any answers 
you have writ me should satisfy, nay, enter 
into the opinion of any one not void of 
four senses, leaving out the first. Those of 
whom you have had so evident proof, by 
their actual rebellion in the field, you pre- 
serve, whose offers you knew then so large 
to foreign princes; and now at last, when, 
plainest of all, was taken the carrier him- 
self, confessing all before many commis- 
sioners and divers councillors, because you 
slacked the time till he was escaped, and 
now must seem deny it (though all men 
knew it), therefore forsooth no jury can be 
found for them! May this blind me, that 
knows what a king’s office were to do? 
Abuse not yourself so far. Indeed, when a 
weak bowing and a slack seat in government 
shall appear, these bold spirits will stir the 
stern and guide the ship to greatest wreck, 
and will take heart to supply the failure. 
Assure yourself no greater peril can ever 
befall you, nor any king else, than to take 
for payment evil accounts; for they deride 
such, and make their prey of their neglect. 
There is no prince alive, but if he show fear 
or yielding, but he shall have tutors enough, 
though he be out of his majority. And 
when I remember what sore punishment 
those so lewd traitors should have, then I 
read again, lest at first I mistook your 
mind, but when the reviewing granted my 
lecture true, Lord! what wonder grew in 
me that you should correct them with bene- 
fits, who deserve much severer correction ! 
Could you please them more than save their 
lives, and make them shun the place they 
hate, where they are sure that their just 
deserved haters dwell, and yet as much 
enjoy their honours and livelihoods, as 
if for sporting travel they were licensed to 
visit other countries? Call you this a 
banishment—to be rid of whom they fear, 
and go to such they love? Now, when my 
eyes read more, then smiled I to see how 
childish, foolish, and witless an excuse the 
best of either three made you; turning 
their treasons’ bills to artificers’ reckonings, 
with items for many expenses, and lacked 
but one billet which they best deserved, an 
item for so much for the cord whose office 


they best merited. Is it possible that you | 
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can swallow the taste of so bitter-a drug, 
more meet to purge you of them, than 
worthy for your kingly acceptance? I never 
heard a more deriding scorn; and vow that, 
if but this alone, were I you, they should 
learn a short lesson. The best that I com- 
mend in your letter is, that I see your 
judgment too good to affirm a truth of their 
speech, but that alone they so say. How- 
beit, I muse how you can want a law to 
such, as whose denial, if it were ever, could 
serve to save their lives, whose treasons 
are so plain; as the messenger who would 
for his own sake not devise it, if for truth’s 


| cause he had it not in his charge; for who 


should ever be tried false, if his own denial 
might save his life? In princes’ causes, 
many circumstances yield a sufficient plea 
for such a king as will have it known; and 
ministers they shall lack none that will not 
themselves gainsay it. Leave off such cloaks, 
therefore, I pray-you; they will be found 
too thin to save you from wetting. For 
your own sake, play the king, and let your 
subjects see you respect yourself, and 
neither to hide or to suffer danger and 
dishonour. And that you may know my 
opinion, judgment, and advice, I have 
chosen this nobleman, whom I know wise, 
religious, and honest; to whom I pray you 
give full credit, as if myself were with you; 
and bear with all my plainness, whose 
affection, if it were not more worthy than so 
oft not followed, I would not have gone 
so far. But blame my love, if it exceed 
any limits. Beseeching God to bless you 
from the advices of them that more prize 
themselves than care for you, to whom I 
wish many years of reign.” 

This letter was presented to the king on 
the 13th of January, 1594. ‘He suppressed 
any anger he might have felt at the tone of 
Elizabeth’s rebuke, and contented himself 
with some general professions, but he seems 
to have taken a great dislike to lord Zouch, 
over whom a close waich was kept by the 
agents of the court. It is not to be won- 
dered at, if, amid the dangers which then 
threatened the island by the catholic league, 
Elizabeth, seeing the “slackness,” as she 
called it, of James, in repressing the catholic 
party in Scotland, felt the necessity of sup- 
porting the party in that kingdom which 
was opposed to them. In following this 
object, she seems to have been deceived in 
the capabilities of Bothwell, and there can 
be no doubt that the lord Zouch had private! 
directions secretly to support that nobleman. 
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The king was looked upon by all parties | 
with distrust, and each party had one object | 
in view, to get him into their power, that 
they might use his name and authority 
against their opponents. The very existence 
of such a feeling, and such plots, was a 
proof of the weakness of the monarch, whose 
duty it was to govern. It was, indeed, at 
this moment that a new conspiracy was 
formed, in the execution of which Bothwell 
was to recover possession of the king’s per- 
son by surprise; while the earls of Argyle 
and Athol were to march to Edinburgh 
with the force of the north, and there join 
with that collected by Bothwell himself, 
Montrose, Ochiltree, and the laird of John- 
ston. They were then to drive away the 
king’s present counsellors, destrey the ca- 
tholic party, and revenge the murder of the 
earl of Murray. Just, however, as this plot 
was ripe for execution, it was betrayed to the | 
king, who, by the seizure and examination 
of one of lord Zouch’s men, became ac- 
quainted with the designs of the conspira- 
tors. It appears that Bothwell had been 
collecting his strength on the border, and as 
he was expected to advance by Keiso, James 
ordered Hume, Cessford, and Buccleuch, to 
proceed to that place with all the forces they 
could get together, in order to intervept 
him. Having taken this precaution, and 
knowing that the danger was imminent, the 
king, who had already given orders for 
arresting some of the more violent of the 
ministers, proceeded to the high church of 
Edinburgh, on the morning of the second of |_ 
April, and there, at the conclusion of the 
sermon, he addressed the people. He told 
them what he had learnt of Bothwell’s 
designs, urged them to arm immediately, 
and assist him in resisting the rebels, and 
promised them that, if they did so, he in 
return would promise to pursue the popish 
earls, who had already forfeited his protec- 
tion, to the utmost extremity. As he closed 
his address, intelligence arrived that Both- 
well had passed the forces sent to Kelso, and 
reached Leith, where, with some six hun- 
dred horse, he was about to establish him- 
self, and await the coming of his northern 
allies. The king immediately proeeeded 
against him with a force of nearly three 
thousand men, of which a considerable por- 
tion was formed by the citizens of Edin- 
burgh, who, encouraged by the king’s pro- 
mises, and urged by their ministers, fled to 
arms with the greatest alacrity. Bothwell, 
who had been closely followed by the forces 
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under lord Hume, saw that it would be 
madness to attempt to resist the force now 
brought against him; and, quitting Leith, he 
made an orderly retreat to a good position 
near Niddry. ‘The king, meanwhile, fearing 
lest the capital might be occupied by the 
troops from the north, sent Hume with his 
cavalry to pursue the rebels, while he re- 
turned with the main body of his army, and 
passing through the capital, encamped on 
the borough-muir. When Hume arrived at 
Niddry, he showed some hesitation in at- 
tacking Bothwell; upon which the latter, 
after making his men pray on their knees, 
advanced with the shout of “God and the 
kirk!” in order that it might appear that 
he was fighting only for the protection of the 
protestant cause, fell boldly upon his oppo- 
nents, and put them to flight; pursuing 
them almost to where the king was. Some 
twelve of lord Hume’s troopers were slain, 
and his cornet and trumpet was captured by 
Bothwell, who set him at liberty, and gave 
him two rose nobles to be his bearer of a 
challenge to the lord Hume. In the scuffle, 
Bothwell himself was thrown from his horse 
and hurt, but he was soon remounted, and, 
with a flourish of trumpets, he drew off his 
men by way of Craigmillar, without any 
hurt. The spot where this skirmish took 
place is called Edmiston-edge. 

Bothwell saw that his enterprise was now 
hopeless, and having retreated to Kelso, he 
there dispersed his followers, and repassed 
the border into England. The earls of 
Athol and Argyle seem not to have made 
their appearance on this occasion ; yet the 
king, when informed of Hume’s defeat, is 
said to have galloped into Edinburgh in the 
greatest terror. He subsequently laid hold 
of Bothwell’s war-cry as a subject of recrimi- 
nation against the ministers, whom he ac- 
cused of knowing and concealing the designs 
of the rebels, and it was even pretended they 
had applied money raised for the assistance 
of the suffering church of Geneva to the 
payment of Bothwell’s soldiers. The mi- 
nisters seem to have cleared themselves 


-easily of this charge, and after some little 


bickering, James left them to take his revenge 
on the queen of England, of the complicity 
of whose servants in this attempt he now 
entertained no doubt. Immediately after 
the events just described, James sent as his 
ambassadors to England—Colvile, of Easter 
Wemyss, and Bruce, the Edinburgh preacher, 
with the following private letter to Elizabeth, 
in which he tried to imitate the style of 


irony which she had adopted in her previous 
epistle to him. This letter was written on 
the 13th of April. “So many unexpected 
wonders,” James writes, “madame and 
dearest sister, have of late so. overshadowed 
my eyes and mind, and dazzled so all my 
senses, as in truth I neither know what I 
should say, nor whereat first to begin ; but 
thinking it best to take a pattern of yourself, 
since I deal with you, I must, repeating the 
first words of your last letter, (only the sex 
changed) say I rue my sight that views the 
evident spectacle of a seduced queen. For 
when I enter betwixt two extremities in 
judging of you, I had far rather interpret it 
to the least dishonour on your part, which 
is ignorant error. Appardon me, madame; 
for long approved friendship requires a 
rou d plainness. For when first I consider 
what strange effects have of late appeared in 
your country; how my avowed traitor hath 
not only been openly reset (protected) in 
your realm, but plainly made his residence 
in your proper (own) houses, ever plainliest 
kything (showing) himself where greatest 
confluence of people was; and, which is 
most of all, how he hath received English 
money in a reasonable quantity ; waged 
both English and Scottish men therewith ; 
proclaimed his pay at divers parish churches 
in England ; convened his forces within Eng- 
land, in the sight of all the borders; and 
therefrom contemptuously marched, and en- 
camped within a mile of my principal city 
and present abode, ail his trumpeters, and 
divers waged men, being English ; and 
being by myself in person repulsed from 
that place, returned back in England with 
displayed banners; and since that time, 
with sound of trumpet, making his troops to 
muster within English grounds: when first, 
I say, I consider these strange effects, and 
then again I call to mind, upon the one 
part, what number of solemn promises, not 
only by your ambassadors, but by many 
letters of your own hand, ye have both made 
and reiterated unto me, that he should have 
no harbour within your country, yea, rather 
stirring me farther up against him than 
seeming to pity him yourself; and upon the 
other part, weighing my desires towards 
you, how far being a friend to you I have 
ever been an enemy to all your enemies, 
and the only point I can be challenged in, 
that I take not such form of order, and at 
such time, with some particular men of my 
subjects, as peradventure you would, if you 
were in my room; when thus I enter in 
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consultation with myself, I cannot surely 
satisfy myself with wondering upon these 
above-mentioned effects; for to affirm that 
these things are by your direction or privity, 
it is so far against all princely honour, as I 
protest I abhor the least thought thereof. 
And again, that so wise and provident. a 


| prince, having so long and happily governed, 


should be so fyled (defied) and contemned 
by a great number of her own subjects, it is 
hardly to be believed; if I knew it not to 
be a maxim in the state of princes, that we 
see and hear all with the eyes and ears of 
others, and if these be deceivers, we cannot 
shun deceits. Now, madam, I have refuge 


| to you at this time, as my only pilot to 


guide me safely betwixt this Charybdis and 
Scylla. Solve these doubts, and let it be 
seen ye will not be abused by your own 
subjects, who prefer the satisfying of their 
base-minded affections to your princely 
honour. That I wrote not the answer of 
your last letters with your late ambassador, 
and that I returned not a letter with him, 
blame only, I pray you, his own behaviour ; 
who, although it pleased you to term him 


wise, religious, and honest, had been fitter, 


in my opinion, to carry the message of a 
herald, than any friendly commission be- 
twixt two neighbour princes; for as no 
reason could satisfy him, so scarcely could 
he have patience even to hear it offered. 
But if you gave him a large commission, I 
dare answer for it he took it as well upon 
him; and therefore have I rather chused to 
send you my answer by my own messengers, 
Suffer. me not, I pray you, to be abused 
with your abusers; nor grant no oversight 
to oversee your own honour. Remember 
what you promised by your letter of thanks 
for the delivery of O’Rorick. I trust you 
will not put me in balance with such a 


| traitorous counterpoise, nor willingly reject 


me; constraining me to say with Virgil, 
Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo. 
And to give you a proof of the continuance 
of my honest affection, I have directed these 
two gentlemen unto you, whom I will 
heartily pray you to credit as myself in all 
they have in charge ; and because the prin- 
cipal of them goes to France, to return the 
other back with a good answer with all con- 
venient speed.” 

The particular object of this embassy was 
to announce to Elizabeth the birth of James’s 
first child, and to invite her to send her 
representative to the baptism, and the laird 


of Easter Wemyss was to proceed on the 
500 


same errand to France. Ambassadors were 
sent at the same time, and for the same 
purpose, to the United Provinces and to 
Denmark, Bruce, who was more especially 
directed to Elizabeth, was commissioned 
further to press that princess: for money, 
and she sent him away with a promise that 
she would extend her liberality to the king 
as soon as she saw him proceeding in earnest 
against the catholic lords. James had now 
resolved to leave “her no excuse on this 
head. When the time was passed, which 
was fixed for their coming in to claim the 
king’s indulgence, he declared the catholic 
lords excluded from its benefits, and sum- 
moned them to appear in person to stand 
their trial for high treason. At the 
same time he made some important changes 
in his council, and summoned a parliament 
to meet at the end of May. Circumstances 
soon occurred which irritated the king more 
and more against the earl of Huntley and 
his confederates. So far from obeying the 
king’s summons, he received information, 
about the time of Bothwell’s invasion, that 
a ship had arrived on the northern coast, 
bringing them letters and money from 
Spain. The ministers of the kirk, as soon 
as they heard of this arrival, met in assembly 
in Edinburgh, to consult of measures to be 
taken against the designs of the papists, and 
they began by confirming the sentence of 
excommunication pronounced by the synod 
of Fife. They next sent two commissioners 
to the king at Stirling, to represent to him 
the dangers of his kingdom from its papisti- 
cal enemies, and to suggest such remedies as 
they thought expedient to adopt. James 
promised to attend to their suggestions ; but, 
with his usual jealousy of the ecclesiastical 
body, he sent to the assembly sir Robert 
Melyvil and Hume of North Berwick, to pro- 
test against their taking the lead in advising 
measures which it belonged to his preroga- 
tive to judge, and he desired them rather to 
look to the enforcing of their own resolu- 
tions against speaking irreverently of the 
king from the pulpit, particularising by 
name one or two individuals as deserving 
of their censure. The assembly, in this 
respect, complied with the king’s wishes. 
At length, on the 30th of May, parlia- 
ment assembled, but, from the circumstances 
of the times, it was thinly attended. Its 
principal business was to pronounce sentence 
against the earls of Huntley, Angus, and 
Errol, who were declared traitors, and 
stripped of their estates. A commission 
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was given to the earl of Argyle to collect 
the whole strength of the north and proceed 
against them. Having once entered into a 
vigorous course against the catholics, the 
parliament went on to pass an act, by which 
all persons detected in saying mass, were 
made liable to capital punishment and the 
confiscation of their estates.» The catholic 
countess of Huntley ‘was dismissed from 
court, and lord Hume recanted and signed 
the confession of faith. The king declared 
his resolution to proceed against the rebels 
in person, but this was postponed until after 
the baptism, with the preparations of which 
the court was now entirely occupied: . 
Elizabeth sent as her representative to be 
gossip at this ceremony, the young earl of 
Sussex, who arrived at the Scottish court 
on the 27th of August, bringing with him 
friendly letters and rich presents. The 
other countries in alliance with Scotland; with 
the exception only of France, sent also their 
ambassadors on this occasion. The baptism 
took place on the: 30th of August, in the 
royal chapel at Stirling. As we are told by 
the chroniclers of the time, the infant prince 
was brought from its own chamber and laid 
on a bed of state in the queen’s chamber of 
presence, were the ambassadors, or gossips, 
were introduced. The countess of Mar, 
accompanied by a train of ladies, then took 
up the prince and delivered him to the duke 
of Lennox, who presented him to the am- 
bassadors. The earl of Sussex received 
him and carried him in his arms to the 
chapel; attended by the lord Hume, carry- 
ing the ducal crown, lord Livingston, 
carrying the towel or napkin, lord Seton, 
with the basin, and lord Semple, with the 
laver. A canopy was held over Sussex’s 
head, carried by the lairds of Cessford, 
‘| Buceleuch, Duddope, and Traquair, the 
train of the prince being supported by the 
lords Sinclair and Urquhart. They thus 
walked in procession to the chapel, followed 
by the court, a guard of the youths of Edin- 
burgh, well arrayed, standing on each side 
of the way. As they entered the chapel, 
the king rose from his seat and received the 
ambassadors at the door of the choir. The 
prince was then delivered again to the duke 
of Lennox, who gave him to the nurse, and 
the ambassadors were led to their seats on 
each side of the king. On James’s right 
hand, an empty chair represented the king 
of France; the earl of Sussex was seated on 
his left. After the preliminary service was 


ended, the ambassador of England rose from | 


his seat, and taking the infant prince again, 
presented him to Cunningham, bishop of 
Aberdeen, who performed the ceremony of 
baptism. The prince was then carried back 
from the chapel in the same order he went, 
and being replaced on the bed of state, after 
the king had knighted him (the earl of Mar, 
touching him with the spur) and a rich ducal 
crown:had been placed on his head, the lion 
king of arms proclaimed his name and titles 
as the right high, excellent, and magnani- 
mous prince, Frederick Henry Henry Fre- 
derick, by the grace of God, knight. and 
baron of Renfrew, lord of the isles, earl of 
Carrick, duke of Rothesay, prince and great 
steward of Scotland. .During this time the 
cannons of the fortress boomed continually, 
and when it was ended, money was thrown 
through the windows to the populace 
without. A great part of the night was | 
passed in revelry, and the pageants and 
feasting were continued with great splen- 
dour during several days, the king himself 
acting a part, disguised as a knight of Malta. 

Meanwhile, Elizabeth, who had probably 
herself become convinced that nothing was 
to be done through the instrumentality of 
Bothwell, had refused to admit’ him any 
more into England, and James at the same 
time had conciliated the kirk, as well as the 
queen of England, by. the active measures 
he was at last taking against the catholics. 
He was thus enabled to proceed against the 
northern earls with a union of strength 
which it was in vain for them to think of 
resisting long.’ They had, however, been 
strengthening themselves, and were able to 
make a formidable appearance; and Both- 
well, abandoned by England and the kirk, 
now joined the catholic party, and proposed 
to raise the south, while Huntley and: his 
friends made head against the king in the 
north. James first called a convention at 
Stirling, and was preparing to march to the 
north, when the fertile ingenuity of the 
earl of Bothwell plotted a new enterprise 
against his person. He prepared to attack 
the court by surprise, put to death the 
king’s favourite, sir George Hume, impri- 
son the king himself in the castle of Black- 
ness, the governor of which was in league 
with the conspirators, and take possession 
of the infant prince, while the catholic lords, 
hastened from the north to assist in revolu- 
tionizing the government. But before the 
plot was ripe for execution, it was brought 
to light by the capture of one of Bothwell’s 
followers, named Orme, who, with the gov- 
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ernor of Blackness, was executed immedi- 
ately. The king then entered on his pro- 
gress to the north. 

James had already given his commission to 
the young earl of Argyle, the personal enemy 
of Huntley, to raise the forces of the north 
and march against the rebels. Argyle, 
though it is said that. he had intimated a 
wish to be excused, now showed no want of 
alacrity in obeying the king’s commands. 
Having collected about six thousand fight- 
ing men, consisting chiefly of highlanders, 
and with no cavalry, he took the field on the 
21st of September. Not more than half of 
these troops were disciplined, or even well 
armed, but Argyle expected to be joined by 
lord Forbes and cther barons, with their 
followers well-horsed, which would supply his 
deficiency in that respect. Having advanced 
to Aberdeen, he caused the lion herald to 
proclaim the royal commission in the mar- 
ket-place with sound of trumpet, and he 
was immediately joined by the Macintoshes, 
Grants, Campbells, and other clans hostile 
to the Gordons, who increased the numbers 
of his army without adding to its efficiency. 
In fact, in all this host, which now amounted 
to about ten thousand men, there were not 
above fifteen hundred disciplined harque- 
busiers, chiefly brought by sir Lauchlan 
Maclean, of Duart, whom the earl had 
made his second in command. In the chi- 
valrous fashion of the day, Argyle had sent 
a challenge to Huntley, telling him he pro- 
posed to pay him a visit at Strathbogie, his 
chief mansion, and it was thither that he 
now directed his march, intending to ravage 
that district, and then proceed southward 
to form a junction with the force under 
lord Forbes, who was already on his way 
to meet him. On his way through Bade- 
noch, Argyle laid siege to Huntley’s castle 
of Ruthven, hut it being bravely defended 
by the Macphersons, and being himself un- 
provided with artillery, he was obliged to 
relinquish this enterprise, and he continued 
his march to a place called Drimmin, in 
Strathdown, where he encamped on the 
second day of October. 

At Strathbogie, the earls of Huntley and 
Errol, and their friends, had collected an 
army of not more than two thousand men, 
but most of them brave soldiers, perfectly 
armed and accoutred, and well officered. 
He had, moreover, six pieces of artillery, 
under the command of captain Gray, a 
soldier of experience. On the morning of 
the 3rd of October, Huntley advanced with 
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his whole force to sir Patrick Gordon’s 
house of Auchendown, where he learnt that 
Argyle’s army was near at hand. A small 
body of cavalry, under captain Kerr, was 
immediately sent to rencontre, and found 
the royal forces stationed near Glenlivat, 
among the mountains of Strathaven. Kerr, 
who was an experienced officer, and had 
ascertained what sort of troops the earl of 
Argyle had under his banner, returned to 
Huntley and advised him to make an imme- 
diate attack. Accordingly, the first divi- 
sion, under the command of the earl of 
Errol, with sir Patrick Gordon, and other 
chiefs, and captain Kerr, lost no time in 
commencing its march. It was followed 
by the rest of the little army, commanded 
by Huntley himself, and accompanied by 
the artillery, which were so masked by the 
cavalry, that they were brought to a posi- 
tion very near to Argyle’s camp, before “he 
or his men were aware of their existence. 
They were pointed at Argyle’s standard, 
and by the first discharge the standard- 
bearer, Campbell of Lochnell, and a brave 
officer of the Macneill’s, were slain. The 
highlanders, who were scarcely acquainted 
with the use of cannons, were thrown into 
astonishment and consternation, but encou- 
raging one another with their usual yell, 
they raised their broadswords and axes 
and rushed forward to throw themselves 
upon Huntley’s cavalry, when they met a 
second discharge of the artillery, upon which 
they turned round and fled with the utmost 
rapidity from the field. Still the best of 
his troops remained with the earl of Argyle, 
who was advantageously posted on the top 
of a hill, while a marshy bottom, difficult 
for the passage of cavalry, separated the two 
armies. Errol, with one part of the van- 
guard, made a circuit to avoid the marsh; 
but sir Patrick Gordon of Auchendown, 
impatient for the attack, dashed with the 
remainder into the marsh, and with some 
difficulty cleared it. Here they were ex- 
posed to a heavy fire from Maclean’s har- 
quebusiers, whom that chieftain had placed 
skilfully in a low wood, which protected 
them from the attack of cavalry. Enraged 
at the havoc thus made among his fol- 
lowers, the laird of Auchendown was spur- 
ring his horse forward to encourage his 
men, when he fell pierced by a bullet; and 
the highlanders who were with Maclean 
rushing in, immediately cut off his head 


and raised it up in triumph, The Gordons | 


were now rendered furious, and Errol’s di- 
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vision having reached the scene of strife, 
threw themselves upon their enemies with- 
out order or caution. Maclean tock advan- 
tage of this, and moving forward his men, 
enclosed the whole of the enemy’s vanguard 
between himself and Argyle’s division, in 
such a manner that it must inevitably have 
been destroyed, had not Huntley, with the 
rear-guard, come to its rescue. The battle 
now raged with great fury, and was obsti- 
nately contended on both sides. Errol, 
whose pennon had been captured by Mac- 
lean, was severely wounded in the arm with 
a bullet and in the leg with a barbed high- 
land arrow. Gordon of Gicht, one of 
Huntley’s near kinsmen, was mortally 
wounded. On the other side, Fraser, the 
lion-herald, who rode beside Argyle with 
his tabard on, became a mark to the Gor- 
dons, who rushed upon him and slew him 
with their spears. Huntley’s horse was 
shot under him, and he was thrown to the 
ground, where the highlanders, who had 
rushed to the spot, were about to kill him 
with their dirks, when he was rescued by 
the laird of Innermarkie, and supplied with 
another horse. Rendered more furious by 
this narrow escape, Huntley rushed forward 
again, and the impulse thus given to his 
followers decided the fate of the battle, for 
the highlanders began to fly tumultuously, 
until not more than twenty men remained 
about their chief. Still Argyle would have 
renewed the battle, had not Murray, of 
Tullibardine, anxious for his personal safety, 
taken his bridle and led him off the field, 
shedding tears of anger at the disgrace and 
at the desertion of his men. Maclean, 
seeing that the battle was lost, withdrew 
his harquebusiers from the wood with very 
little loss, and marched off in good order, 


| But the Gordons turned all their rage 


against the highlanders, whom they pur- 
sued fiercely till the steepness of the moun- 
tains no longer permitted cavalry to ad- 
vance, As many as seven hundred high- 
landers are said to have been slain in their 
flight. On Huntley’s side, besides sir Pa- 
trick Gordon of Auchendown, twenty gen- 
tlemen were slain, and some forty or fifty 
severely wounded. 

Thus was gained the battle of Glenlivat, 
a useless victory to the catholic chiefs, who 
were obliged to retreat into the mountains 
on James’s approach, for their followers 
soon showed unwillingness to bear arms 
against the king’s person. Argyle joined 
the royal army at Dundee, carrying to the 


‘porting the king’s authority. These oc- 


king the first news of his defeat. James 
was now at the head of a powerful army, 
and his anger, already sharpened by Andrew 
Melvil and the other ministers of the 
kirk who accompanied him in his march, was 
doubled by the personal insult implied in the 
slaughter of his herald, and he swore that 
his death should be severely revenged on 
the rebels who had dared to attack the royal 
forces. James continued his advance to 
Aberdeen, and marched thence into Strath- 
bogie, where he caused Huntley’s magnifi- 
cent palace to be burnt and blown to pieces 
with gunpowder. Nothing but the ruins of 
the massive old keep-tower was left standing. 
Its lord, deserted by most of his followers, 
sought refuge in the wilds of Caithness, and 
the earl of Errol, also obliged to conceal 
himself, lay disabled by his wounds. Errol’s 
chief castle, Slaines, in Buchan, experienced 
the same fate as Strathbogie; and several 
other fortresses belonging to Huntley’s 
friends were similarly destroyed. The fur- 
ther work of destruction was stayed by the 
want of provisions, which began to be feit 
in the royal army, and by the intercession 
of chancellor Maitland and the master of 
Glammis; and the king led his army back 
to Aberdeen, where he caused some of 
Huntley’s men who had been active in the 
recent acts of rebellion to be executed. 
Before leaving Aberdeen, James proclaimed 
a general pardon, on the payment of certain 
fines, to all the commons who had taken 
part against the earl of Argyle in the battle 
of Glenlivat, and he appointed the duke of 
Lennox as his temporary lieutenant in the 
north, with a council to consist of the earl 
Marshal, the lord Forbes, sir Robert Melvil, 
sir John Carmichael, the lairds of Dunipace, 
Findlater, and Balquhan, and five ministers 
of the kirk, David Lindsay, James Nicol- 
son, Peter Blackburn, Alexander Douglas, 
and Dunean Davison. A body of two hun- 
dred horse and a hundred foot were left 
under the command of Carmichael, and the 
barons and gentlemen in the north were 
compelled to signa bond to assist in sup- 


currences took place at the beginning of 
November, 1594, and on the 14th of that 
month James reached Stirling, on his re- 
turn from this successful expedition against 
his enemies. 

Although the north seemed now to be re- 
duced to tranquillity, the calm was not of 
long continuance, for a discovery of an ex- | 
traordinary kind laid open a series of con- | 
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| spiracies among the nobility which added 
| new bitterness to their personal feuds. One 
| of the young earl of Argyle’s kinsmen, 
| John Campbell of Calder, was assassinated 
‘in his own house in Lorn, by 4 man named 
M‘Kellar, who shot him through the win- 
dow. The assassin had been employed, or 
at least furnished with weapons for the oc- 
' casion, by sir James Campbell of Ard- 
_kinglass. The latter, for some cause or 
_ other, probably to save himself, made a reve- 
lation to the earl of Argyle, which led to 
/the immediate arrest of M‘Kellar and an- 
| other of the Campbells, who, on the appli- 
| cation of torture, made a full confession of 
‘a grand conspiracy which had been entered 
into at the time of the murder of the earl of 
Murray. Jt appears that one of the prin- 
cipal conspirators was Archibald Campbell 
of Lochnell, the same who was killed at 
Glenlivat, who was the next heir to the 
earldom of Argyle, after Colin Campbell 
/ of Lundy, the only brother of the present 
earl. Campbell of Lochnell, with Duncan 
Campbell of Glenurchy, the laird of Ard- 
kinglass, and Macaulay, of Ardincaple, had 
entered into a secret bond with the earl of 
Huntley, the lord Maxwell, and Maitland 
the chancellor, and this bond, with the sig- 
natures of those concerned in it, fell, through 
the confessions just mentioned, into the 
hands of Argyle himself, who thus became 
acquainted with the whole design. It ap- 
pears that the conspirators proposed to slay 
both the earls of Murray and Argyle, and 
the lairds of Lundy and Calder, whereby 
Campbell of Lochnell would have obtained 
the earldom, and large portions of its princely 
domains were to be distributed among the 
other conspirators as a reward for their 
assistance, while they were each.of them 
forwarding their own private views of re- 
venge or ambition. It was discovered that 
the sudden flight of the highlanders was a 
part of this conspiracy, Campbell of Loch- 
neli, to whom Argyle had entrusted his 
standard, having been in communication 
with Huntley, who expected that Argyle, 
deserted by his troops, would fall into his 
power. The laird of Lochnell would pro- 
bably have fled with the earl’s standard, had 
he not been killed in’ the first discharge of 
Huntley’s artillery. The young earl of Ar- 
gyle was stung to fury by this: discovery, 
and hurrying to the north, he assembled his 
vassals, and attacked all who had been par- 
ties to the bond or who had been allied with 


the conspirators, as well as those who had 
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deserted his banner at Glenlivat. Huntley, 
meanwhile having, after the king’s depar- 
ture from the north, recovered his courage 
and somewhat of his power, resumed the 
offensive, and threatened to hang any of his 
retainers who should presume to pay the 
king’s fine. The earl of Mar joined with 
Argyle, and the north was thus overrun with 
private warfare, and outrages of the most 
atrocious description were perpetrated with 
impunity on all sides, until the country was 
literally laid waste with fire and sword. 
James found himself again under the 
necessity of acting in person and with 
vigour. He began by imprisoning the 
nobles who chiefly, on either side, directed 
the private warfare in the north. - Argyle, 
Glenurchy, and others, were committed in 
ward to the castle of Edinburgh; the earl 
of Athol, with Lovat and M‘Kenzie, were 
imprisoned at Linlithgow ; Tullibardine was 
committed to the castle of Dumbarton; and 
others were confined in Blackness, and they 
were thus made responsible for the excesses 
of their retainers and followers. The new 
acts of defiance of Huntley added fuel to 
James’s anger against the catholic chief- 
tains, and he directed an active pursuit of 
them and their adherents. Bothwell, espe- 
cially, was pursued with implacable bitter- 
ness; his lands and castles had all been 
seized, his chief strong-hold, the Hermitage, 
being in possession of his enemy, lord Hume ; 
and some of his staunchest friends had been 
slain and executed. After being tracked to 
the extremity of Caithness, he suddenly dis- 
appeared ; and it was rumoured that-he had 
made his escape to France. At this moment 
anew accident happened, which brought final 
ruin to the cause of the earls of Huntley and 
Errol. It appears that they had been all 
along supplied with money from Rome and 
Spain, and that both those powers were dis- 
satisfied with the small results which had 
attended their repeated contributions. A 
Scottish jesuit, of the name of Morton, 
brother to the laird of Cambo, had been 
sent from Rome to Scotland to expostulate 
with the northern lords, and give them 
some priyate directions for their future con- 
duct. This Morton, who travelled as a 
Scottish gentleman returning home for the 
sake of his health, had taken his passage in 
a Dutch ship bound for Leith, one of the 
passengers on board which was a ‘son ‘of 
Erskine of Dun, and therefore, as may be 
supposed, a rigid protestant. Erskine had 
soon guessed the character of his fellow- 
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passenger, and on his arrival at Leith he 
communicated his suspicions to that zealous 
minister of the kirk, Mr. David Lindsay. 
The consequence was the immediate arrest 
of Morton, who attempted to escape detec- 
tion by tearing to pieces his secret instruc- 
tions with his teeth. The fragments were 
however gathered together, and the king 
himself arranged and deciphered them. The 
ministers wished father Morton to be put to 
the torture, but he seems to have had little 
moral courage, and when he found that he 
was discovered, he confessed everything. In 
the course of the examination, it is related 
that James gave his courtiers a sample of 
his own wit. A very small carved tablet 
was taken from Morton’s person, represent- 
ing the crucifixion. The king, on seeing 
this, asked the prisoner what it was, and 
what was its use; to which he replied, that 
it had been originally a present from the 
cardinal Cajetano to the Scottish queen, and 
that he used it to remind him, when he 
looked at it and kissed it, of our: Lord’s 
passion. ‘See,’ he said, “ how lively the 
Saviour is represented hanging between the 
two thieves, and the soldier below piercin 

his side with a lance. Oh! that I coul 

see your majesty kiss it but once before 
you lay it down!” “ Nay,” said the king, 
*God’s word is enough to remind me of 
the crucifixion; and this image is so small 
that I could not kiss Christ without kissing 
at the same time the thieves and the execu- 
tioners.” Huntley and Errol were entirely 


discouraged ‘by the miscarriage of Morton 
and the discoveries to which it led, and 
in spite of the urgent solicitations of some 
of the more violent partizans of Spain, and 
especially of Huntley’s uncle, a Romish 
priest, who performed mass under their pro- 
tection in the cathedral of Elgin, they de- 
termined, as their last resource, to leave 
the country. Errol accordingly set sail 
from Peterhead on the 17th of March, 
1595, and Huntley, with his uncle, father 
Gordon, and a few friends, sailed from Aber- 
deen on the 19th of the 8!ame month. Soon 
after their departure, Bothwell reappeared 
for a moment, first skulking about Perth, 
and then, with some of the more desperate 
of his followers, on board a ship of his own 
in the Orkneys. What were his designs or 
subsequent movements is unknown, but 
in the following June he was in Paris in 
active communication with another unprin- 
cipled intriguer, Archibald Douglas. Thus 
was Scotland delivered from some of the 
restless spirits which for several years had 
kept it in continual uneasiness. Bothwell’s 
lands were confiscated and divided among 
his enemies, the laird of Buccleuch receiy- 
ing as his share of the spoils, Crichton, 
while the abbey of Kelso was given to Kerr, 
of Cessford, and that of Coldingham, to lord 
Hume. The catholic lords were aliowed to 
retain their estates on the condition that 
while abroad they should engage in no 


designs against the kirk or the tranquillity 
of the kingdom. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


FROM THE BANISHMENT OF THE CATHOLIC LORDS TO THE DEATH OF CHANCELLOR MAITLAND ; JAMES’S 
; QUARREL WITH THE KIRK. 


James had now rid himself of the most 
troublesome of his turbulent subjects, and 
had reduced the northern parts of his king- 
dom to tolerable tranquillity, but it was 
only to find himself involved in new in- 
trigues and dissensions at court. The 
two great factions had ranged themselves 
under the earl of Mar, the king’s favourite, 
and chancellor Maitland—and several cir- 
cumstances had occurred of late to make 
VoL. 11, 2R 


the division stronger and more definite. 
To Mar, who appears to have been in 
no way undeserving of the king’s confi- 
dence, and who had been made governor of 
the two important fortresses of Edinburgh 
and Stirling, James had given the custody 
of the young prince, as his governor, much 
to the displeasure of the queen, who pleaded 
that she ought herself to have the keeping 
of her child. The king met her demand 
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with a peremptory refusal. There were 
other causes of displeasure between the king 
and his consort, who seem at this time to 
have lived far from cordially together. It 
has been already hinted that James was 
jealous of the young earl of Murray, and 
that he was suspected of having at least 
connived at his murder. His jealousy was 
now transferred to the duke of Lennox, and 
had been expressed more than once in coarse 
terms, during the summer of 1594. James 
was even heard to declare his belief that he 
was not himself the father of the young 
prince, and to regret the ceremonies which he 
| had given at the christening; and he is said 
to have now taken a dislike to the infant, 
which was strongly exhibited in after-times. 
Under these circumstances, the queen, who 
had formerly meddled little with politics, 
began to place herself in opposition to her 
husband, and to league herself with the 
court factions. As her animosity lay chiefly 
against the earl of Mar, on account of the 
possession of her child, she now entirely laid 
aside her dislike to Maitland, and joined 
heartily with him against Mar. The chan- 
cellor was supported by several powerful 
barons, among whom were the lairds of Buc- 
cleuch and Cessford, and the master of 
Glammis. ~ 

In the month of June of the year 1595, 
an event occurred which served to increase 
the mutual animosities of the two parties. 
There was a private quarrel between the 
laird of Dunipace and David Forrester, bai- 
liff of Stirling, who was one of Mar’s retain- 
ers; in consequence of which Forrester, on 
his return one day from Edinburgh to Stir- 
ling, was set upon by the laird, assisted by 
the Bruces and Livingstones, whose lands 
lay there, and slain. As these two families 
belonged to Maitland’s faction, the earl took 
up the murder as a personal quarrel, and, 
assembling a body of six hundred horse, 
paraded in a hostile fashion through the 
lands of the Bruces and Livingstones, carry- 
ing with him the body of the murdered man, 
and displaying a picture of the slaughter 
raised on two spears. The resolute inter- 
ference of the king alone prevented a colli- 
sion between the two factions; yet, though 
James appointed a day for the trial of the 
murderers, the two parties went on strength- 
ening themselves. Maitland now gained to 
his side the powerful house of Hamilton, 
and with the alliance of lords Hume, Fle- 
ming, and Livingstone, as well as the barons 
already mentioned and the support of the 
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queen, he was more than a match for Mar. 
Things were at this moment carried so far, 
that a plot was ripe for execution, with the 
queen’s knowledge, the principai actors in 
which were to be the lairds of Buccleuch 
and Cessford and the master of Glammis, 
and the object to place the king’s person 
under restraint, take the infant prince from 
the custody of the earl of Mar, and accuse 
that nobleman of high treason. It is said 
that the chancellor’s heart turned at the 
last moment, and that he restrained his col- 
leagues from carrying out their design. The 
queen had seized the moment when their 
confederacy was most formidable to repeat 
her application for the custody of her child ; 
and, finding her husband still deaf to her 
demands, anger and vexation, combined 
with her situation on the eve of her confine- 
ment with another child, threw her mto an 
illmess which confined her to her ved. 
James at first paid no attention to her, pro- 
fessing to believe that her illness was merely 
feigned ; but, having assured himself by ex- 
amination by a jury of matrons that this was 
not the case, he rode from Falkland to visit 
her at Holyrood. There he found to his 
annoyance that the lairds of Buccleuch and 
Cessford, two of the most turbulent of Mait- 
land’s faction, were closeted with her; but 
they left before he entered the apartment, 
and, after violent recrimination on both 
parts, the king and the queen became out- 
wardly reconciled, though he still refused 
positively to allow her to have the keeping 
of her child. The ministers of the kirk, 
who had taken no part in these divisions, 
also came forward to assist in the recon- 
ciliation, and they remonstrated with the 
queen on the impropriety of a woman join- 
ing in plots against the authority of her 
husband. She’ was prevailed upon, though 
with some difficulty, to be reconciled to 
Mar; and within a few days James was 
seen riding lovingly beside his consort at 
Falkland. Yet they were still engaging in 
petty intrigues against each other, and 
James was trying to break up the queen’s 
party by gaining them over in detail. 
Among those whom he believed he had 
gained over was the chancellor Maitland, 
who was beginning to profess a neutrality 
between them. One of the English agents 
in Scofland wrote on the 15th of August, 
1595, shortly after the reconciliation be- 
tween the king and queen—“ The lord 
Hume hath promised to follow the king, 
and is presently (now) with him; so as it is 
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held that the queen’s faction is breaking. 
Always some think, that as the king intends 
by policy to win the queen, so the queen 
intends to win the king for the advantage of 
that side; and I pray God that this prove 
not too true, that in these fair flowers there 
prove not yet sharp pricks. As to the 
slaughter of Dayid Forrester, my lord of 
Mar, I think, shall give assurance, and keep 
on fair terms with such of the Livingstones 
and Bruces as were not executioners of 
David’s murder; which executioners, for 
this cause, are to be banished the country 
by their own friends.” Such was the spirit 
in which justice was administered in Scot- 
land under James VI. ; 

The queen of England was apparently at 
this time taking little part in Scottish affairs. 
When James marched against the rebels, 

-he had sent as his ambassador to England 
sir Robert Cockburn, the main object of 
whose embassy was to obtain money. Eliza- 
beth’s habitual parsimony was in this case 
combined with a profound distrust of James, 
whose penury was really caused by his own 
profligate expenditure and his careless ma- 
nagement in financial matters. She would 
have helped him to suppress the rebellion of 
the northern lords, but when she found that 
he had succeeded in overcoming them, she 
sought an excuse to avoid any advances of 
money, believing perhaps that it would be 
thrown away, and considering, at all events, 
that the greater his necessities were the 
more he would necessarily be at her deyo- 
tion. His ambassador, therefore, was kept 
in England under various pretences until 
the result of the northern campaign was 
known, and then Elizabeth caused a paper 
of “ Scottish payments” to be drawn up by 
her treasurer, by which it appeared that 
James had received since the year 1586 
various sums of money amounting together 
to a sum which exceeded, to the extent of 
six thousand five hundred pounds, the allow- 
ance of three thousand a-year which she 
said was that given to her sister Mary and 
herself by their father Henry VIII. Thus 
she brought in James as a considerable 
debtor to her exchequer, instead of haying 
any claim upon her liberality; though he 
appealed to her promises of support, and de- 
clared that she had given him reason to ex- 
pect an allowance of four thousand a-year, 
which she denied. Her influence in Scot- 
land was indeed really more direct by the 
wonderful political agency which had been 


organized by herself and her ministers, | 


than by the alliance of the king, and this 
was exhibited in more than one circum- 
stance at this time. The celebrated earl of 
Tyrone, urged on and supported by the 
emissaries of Spain and Rome, was pre- 
paring to strike at Elizabeth’s power in 
Ireland, and he calculated for a great part 
of his strength on the forces he expected to — 
draw from the Scottish isles. The most 
powerful of the island chiefs, after the 
earl of Argyle, was Lauchlan Maclean of 
Duart, the same who had shown so much 
military skill, and inflicted the greatest loss 
on Huntley’s army, in the battle of Glen- 
livat. Maclean was in direct communica- 
tion with Elizabeth’s ministers, through one 
of his confidential servants named Achin- 
ross, who had assured them, in the March 
of 1595, that not only were Maclean and 
Argyle prepared to stop the islanders who 
were assembling to assist the earl of Tyrone, 
but that, when the war broke out, Maclean 
himself was willing to sail with his own men 
into Ireland, and there join the English 
army against her enemies. His means of 
action were much checked by Elizabeth’s 
slackness in advancing money, and the 
main fleet of the islanders sailed in the 
summer to join their forces with those of 
the earl of Tyrone. But a thousand of them 
landing incautiously on the Mull to pass the 
night, Maclean came upon them suddenly, 
made them all prisoners, threw their leaders, 
who were some of the bravest of the island 
chiefs, into chains, and seized upon their 
ships for his own use. Elizabeth was highly 
gratified with this service, and, in conveying 
her thanks to him, sent him a present of a 
thousand crowns. She at the same time 
sent a present to the earl of Argyle, and the 
two chiefs became more devoted to her than 
ever, so that by their mediation even the 
troops who had sailed for Ireland were per- 
suaded to enter into an arrangement and 
return to their homes. 

This affair was hardly over, when an 
event occurred of much greater importance 
to the Scottish state. At the beginning of 
September, while actively engaged in pro- 
jects of ambition, the chancellor Maitland 
was suddenly attacked with a mortal disease. 
For awhile he struggled hard against it, but 
it soon overcame him, and after languishing 
awhile, this extraordinary man expired on 
the 3rd of October. Most of the leading 
men in the Scottish court, and it was gene- 
rally said the king himself, rejoiced at his 
death for he had not only made himself | 
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obnoxious tc them by assuming a proud air 
of superiority, but many of them had per- 
sonal griefs against him, and the part which 
he was now universally believed to have 
taken in the murder of the earl of Murray, 
had drawn upon him much popular odium, 
The ministers who attended his death-bed, 
reported that he died penitent of all his 
offences. He disappeared at a time when 
his was the only hand capable of giving 
any substantiai force to the government of 
his country. 

James had begun to overlook Maitland’s 
service as a minister and counsellor, in his 
dislike to the influence which he exerted, or 
tried to exert, in the government of the 
state, and it is said that privately he ex- 
pressed himself glad at being rid of him; 
but his abilities were soon missed, and after 
his death the country fell into great dis- 
order. The border wardens were more oc- 
cupied with their own feuds, than in control- 
ling the disorders of others; the north was 
still far from tranquil, while, even after the 
departure of the catholic earls, people still 
continued to think James insincere in their 
prosecution, and to believe that they would 
soon return; while the court was disturbed 
by the rivalry of the competitors for Mait- 
land’s places and honours. The king him- 
self was overwhelmed with pecuniary em- 
barrassments, and could not conceal his ill- 
humour with Elizabeth for her parsimony ; 
the more so as at this moment his fears 
were excited by new rumours of great pre- 
parations for invasion by the Spaniards— 
and while he was assuring the kirk of his 
resolution to prepare against it, and to make 
common cause with England, he knew not 
how to meet the expenditure which would 
be required by the slightest attempt to put 
the kingdom in a'state of defence. No one 
was ignorant that the real cause of James’s 
poverty was his utter disregard of economy ; 
but a sudden fancy at this time caused him 
to change the whole of his financial admi- 
nistration. We are told that the queen, 
who, out of her small dower, always ma- 
naged to be well supplied with money, came 
to the king on the new year’s day of 1596, 
and offered him as his new year’s gift a 
purse filled with money, which she: shook 
playfully and jeeringly in his face. James 
asked with some surprise where she had ob- 
tained the money, an article which he found 
so difficult to get. She replied that she had 
it from her councillors, who had just deli- 
yered her a thousand pieces, and asked in 


return when his councillors would do the 
like. The king on the impulse of the mo- 
ment dismissed his collector and comptroller, 
and appointed the four councillors of the 
queen—the lord Urquhart, Mr. John Lind- 
say, Mr. John Elphinstone, and Mr. Thomas 
Hamilton—to have the entire management 
of his household and revenues. Subse- 
quently, four others—the prior of Blantyre, 
Skene (the clerk-register), sir David Car- 
negie, and Mr. Peter Young—were added to 
the number, which thus consisting of eight 
individuals, these officers were popularly 
called the Octavians. To this body James 
gave very extensive powers, which were 
looked on with considerable jealousy by the 
rest of the courtiers. They were to ap- 
point and discharge all the inferior officers, 
such as chamberlains, secretaries, and clerks, 
with entire power over the whole exchequer 
and household. He bound himself never to | 
increase their number, or to fill vacancies | 
which might be caused by death or other- 
wise without the agreement of the survi- 
vors; and that no act of his, alienating any 
property of the crown, or granting pensions, 
gifts, or licenses, should be held valid, unless 
subseribed by at least five of the eight. 
The acts and decisions of these men were 
to have the same force as the sentence of 
judges in civil causes, and they were autho- 
rised to arrest and distrain without the in- 
terference of any ordinary court. The ap- 
pointment of this council promised to bring 
immediate and great reforms in the financial 
condition of the kingdom, but it caused dis- 
content among all parties, and nowhere 
more than among the courtiers, who saw 
themselves thus cut off from many sources 
of emolument, and who represented it as an 
open acknowledgment of James’s incapacity. 
to manage his own affairs. The ministers 
of the kirk were in general dissatisfied with 
the appointment, because they suspected 
several of the Octavians of a leaning towards 
popery, and feared that their power might 
be exerted against the church as then estab- 
lished. These mutual jealousies were even- 
tually the cause of much trouble and heart- 
burning. 

In the midst of these transactions, in the 
month of January, 1596, sir Robert Bowes 
came again to Scotland as Hlizabeth’s am- 
bassador, carrying with him letters in the 
handwriting of that princess, addressed to 
James and to his queen. The latter was 
blamed, though in general terms, for not 
consulting with Elizabeth in her late dis- 
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agreement with her husband about the cus- 
tody of the infant prince, and Bowes was to 
put her on her guard against the crafty de- 
signs of the papists, it having been ru- 
moured abroad that they had succeeded in 
turning her from the protestant faith, The 
queen received these messages without any 
symptoms of displeasure, declaring herself 
highly gratified with the friendly terms in 
which Elizabeth addressed her. She ac- 
knowledged that attempts had been made to 
convert her to Romanism, but she had with- 
stood them, and was resolved to remain a 
staunch protestant. She excused herself for 
not having communicated with the queen 
on the domestic divisions between herself 
and the king, on the ground that they fell 
out on a sudden, and she had not trusty 
messengers to send; but she threw all the 
fault on chancellor Maitland, who, she said, 
had first moved her to get her child out of 
Mar’s custody, and then set the king against 
her, persuading him that if he took the 
prince out of the earl’s hands, he would 
endanger not only his crown but his person. 
She told him of the plot to seize upon the 
king’s person, and pretended that it was 
herself who gave him notice of his danger, 
and enabled him to avoid the snares of his 
enemies. 

James expressed the same friendly senti- 
ments in his interview with Elizabeth’s am- 
bassador, though he spoke rather feelingly 
of his own pecuniary circumstances, and of 
his disappointment at the little assistance he 
had received from England. He contrasted 
Elizabeth’s parsimoniousness with the pro- 
fusion with which the courts of Spain and 
Rome lavished their money to carry out 
their views. He complained of some books 
which had recently been written against his 
title to the succession, a subject on which, 
at this moment, he was particularly sensi- 
tive; in reply to which, Bowes assured him 
that the books in question were the works 
of Parsons, the. jesuit, one of the most 
active of the agents of Spain. James, 
also, at this moment showed unusual energy 
of character, and assured the ambassador of 
his intention of reforming his kingdom, and 
even of reducing the islands to order; and 
he professed the strongest desire to co-ope- 
rate with Elizabeth in suppressing the dis- 
orders of the unruly borderers. 

Several orders and proclamations had 
been issued for this latter purpose, when 
an unexpected event occurred to throw all 
into confusion. One of the most daring, 


as well as the most notorious, of the free- 
booters on the Scottish side of the border 
was William Armstrong, of Kinmont, popu- 
larly known as Kinmont Willie, whose four 
sons were all distinguished by the same sort 
of notoriety. Their names are said to have 
been dreaded along the whole border, and 
on both sides of it, for their feuds among 
their Scottish neighbours were not less nu- 
merous than their depredations on the Eng- 
lish ground, Nevertheless, or perhaps on 
this account, Kinmont Willie was a great 
favourite of sir Walter Scott, of Buccleuch, 
a fierce and able soldier, who was at this 
time James’s warden of the western marches. 
In the absence of their principals, the two 
deputy wardens, English and Scotch, held 
a warden court, according to custom, for 
the trial of border causes, at which Kin- 
mont Willie was present. This man no 
doubt enjoyed much of his impunity through 
the favour of the Scottish warden, whose re- 
tainer he was, and the English officers, who 
had perhaps made complaints against him 
without redress, determined to seize upon him 
and execute justice themselves. When the 
court was ended, Kinmont Willie, unsuspi- 
cious of evil, was proceeding home with 
some three or four of his company, and 
had arrived at a spot on the borders of 
the two conntries, when he was suddenly 
attacked by a body of two hundred English 
borderers, captured, and carried in triumph 
to Carlisle castle, where lord Scrope, the 
English warden, caused him to be heavily 
ironed and thrown into the common prison. 
This was looked upon as an outrageous vio- 
lation of border law, and the laird of Buc- 
cleuch lost no time in sending to lord Scrope 
to demand his release, but the only answer 
he received was, that the prisoner could not 
be released without the queen’s authority. 
Buccleuch next laid his case before the Eng- 
lish ambassador in Scotland, with no better 
success; and when he applied to the king, 
James, probably looking on the whole as an 
untoward event which he would gladly get 
over with as little trouble as possible, acted 
coldly in the matter, and Kinmont Willie 
remained in Carlisle prison without any im- 
mediate prospect of release. Buccleuch, in 
a rage, swore that in spite of queen or war- 
den he would bring his retainer out of Car- 
lisle castle, dead or alive. 

He first ascertained that the castle was 
badly guarded, and easily surprised, and he 
chose a dark night in the month of April 


for the execution of his enterprise. Late at 
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| night, on the 13th of April, two hundred of 
the bravest of the borderers, including Kin- 
mont Willie’s four sons, assembled at Mor- 
ton Tower, on the debateable land, about 
ten miles from Carlisle, where the laird of 
Buccleuch placed himself at their head. 
They were well horsed and armed, and fur- 
nished with scaling ladders and all the im- 
plements necessary for bursting open doors 
or breaking through masonry. Favoured by 
the darkness, they crossed the Esk and the 
Eden unobserved, and reached a little stream 
called the Caday, close by Carlisle, where 
the laird caused his men to dismount, and 
selecting eighty of them, he led them to the 
outer wall of the castie on foot. Their ap- 
proach was concealed by the extreme dark- 
ness of the night, which was stormy, the 
rain falling in torrents, but when they placed 
their ladders to the walls, they found, to their 
extreme mortification, that they were too 
short. After a moment’s consideration—we 
now use the words of a contemporary narra- 
tive of this event—* order was given to make 
use of the other instruments that were car- 
ried, for opening the wall a little, hard by 
the postern, the which being set in the 
way, the lord of Buccleuch seeing the 
matter was likely to succeed well, and that 
no discovery was, did retire himself, for the 
surety of them that he had set on the castle 
against the forcing of the town, and so 
put himself and the horsemen betwixt the 
postern of the castle and the next port 
(nearest gate) of the town, upon the plain 
field, to assure the retreat of his own from 
the castle again, who were sent also in such 
competent number as was known to be able 
to master them that was within, upon their 
entry; who did thereupon also correspond 
upon the first sound of the trumpets, with 
a cry and noise, the more to confirm his own 
that were gone upon the castle, and to terrify 
both castle and town, by an imagination of 
a greater force. They enter the castle, the 
first of them single by the overture (opening) 
that was made, and then brake open im- 
mediately the postern, with such instru- 
ments as was fit to make passage to the 
greater number. There did occur to them 
(i.e., they met), at their first entry, allanerly 
(only) the watchmen or sentinels, and some 
others after, upon the alarm, with the 
weapons they had. But after they were 
put back and scattered, the rest that was 


within doors hearing the noise of the trum- 
pets within, and that the castle was entered, 
and the noise of others without, both the 
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lord Scrope himself and his deputy, Salkeld, 
being there with the garrison and his own 
retinue, did keep themselves close. The 
prisoner was taken out of the house where 
he was kept, the which was known to the 
lord of Buecleuch, by his sending a woman 
upon pretext the day before, who reporting 
what place he was kept in, there lacked not 
persons enough there that knew all the 
rooms there, and so went directly after 
the rencounter with the watchmen, and 
some other with them that came to the 
alarum to the place, and brought him forth, 
and so by the postern got away ; some other 
prisoners were brought out that were taken 
in the rencounter, the which were presently 
returned into the castle again by the lord of 
Buccleuch, or any other spoil or butting 
(booty) also hindered, that not so much as 
any other door that was open within the 
castle was. entered, but that where -the 
prisoner was, the which was broken up; nor 
other that was shut so much as knocked at, 
though they that entered might have taken 
prisoners the warden and all the prisoners 
that was there, and made prey of the whole 
goods, seeing they were masters of the 
castle; such was the regard of the lord of 
Buccleuch, and the strict order that he 
gave, being present himself, that he would 
not have any circumstance to fall out in 
that action, in so far as it could have been 
eschued, that could have given the least 
cause of offence either to the king his 
master, or to the queen. By which bring- 
ing forth of the prisoner, the town and castle 
was in great fear and alarm, and was a put- 
ting of themselves in arms; drums were 
beating, bells ringing, and beals (signal fires) 
put on the top of the castle to warn the 
country. The day was broken, and so the 
enterprise having so well succeeded, the lord 
of Buccleuch, after that those that went 
upon the castle and the prisoner were re- 
tired and horsed, marched close by the 
Sarkage again to the river at the Stainie- 
bank ; where, upon the alarm in the castle 
and town, some were assembled in the far 
side in the passage; and so having to that 
time retired himself, close and without any 
noise from the castle, he caused sound up 
his trumpet before he took the river, it 
being both misty and dark, though the day 
was broken, to the end both to encourage 
his own and to let them that were abiding 
him on the passage know that he looked 
for and was ready to receive any charge 
that they should offer him; whereupon 
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they made choice to look to him and give 
him way, and not advénture upon so doubt- 
ful an event with him, who behoved to retire 
him homewards, and not living (remaining) 
there, if he could choose, after such an 
usage of his host. So having past the 
river, the day began to grow light, and he 
did retire himself in order through the 
Grahams of Esk and Levin, and came back 
to Scottish ground at about two hours after 
sun-rising, and so homewards.” 

While the borderers were within the 
castle, lord Scrope, entirely deceived as to 
their numbers, and believing, as he himself 
declared, that five hundred Scots at least 
were in possession of the fortress, kept close ; 
and it is said that as they passed the 
warden’s window, the freebooters merrily 
wished him “good night.” No serious 
attempt appears to have been made to 
pursue them, and, as Kinmont Willie’s 
irons which still hung about his legs were 
both heavy and painful, when they reached 
the boundaries of the two countries they 
halted at a smith’s house and roused its 
inmates, in order that he might be relieved 
of them. We learn from sir Walter Scott, 


* The following is a copy of this curious border 
ballad, as printed in Scott's Border Minstrelsy ;— 


KinmonT WILLIE. 


O HAVE ve-na heard o’ the fause Sakelde ? 

O have ye na heard o’ the keen Lord Scroope ? 
How they hae ta’en bauld Kinmont Willie, 

On Haribee to hang him up ?* 


Had Willie had but twenty men, 
But twenty men as stout as he, 

Fause Sakeide had never the Kinmont ta’en 
Wy eight score in his cumpanie. 


They band his legs beneath the steed, 
They tied his hands behind his back ; 

They guarded him, fivesome on each side, 
kot they brought him ower the Liddel-rack.* 


They led him thro’ the Liddel-rack, 
And also thro’ the Carlisle sands ; 
They brought him to Carlisle castell, 
To be at my Lord Scroope’s commands. 


“ My hands are tied, but my tongue is free, 
And whae will dare this deed avow? 

Or answer by the Border law ? 
Or answer to the bauld Buccleuch ?”— 


“ Now haud thy tongue, thou rank reiver ! 
There’s never a Scot shall set thee free : 
Before ye cross my castle yate, 
I trow ye shall take farewell o’ me. 


1 Haribee is the place for the execution of criminals 


‘| at Carlisle. 


2 The Liddel-rack is a ford on the Liddel. 
8 Hostelrie—Inn. 


that “a cottage on the road-side, between 
Longtoun and Langholm, is still pointed 
out as the residence of the smith who was 
employed to knock off Kinmont Willie’s 
irons, after his escape. Tradition preserves 
the account of the smith’s daughter, then a 
child, how there was a sair clatter at the 
door about daybreak, and a loud crying forthe 
smith ; but her father not being on the alert, 
Buccleuch himself thrust his lance through 
the window, which effectually bestirred him. 
On looking out, the woman continued, she 
saw, in the grey of the morning, more 
gentiemen than she had ever before seen in 
one place, all on horseback, in armour, and 
dripping wet—and said that Kinmont Willie, 
who sat woman-fashion behind one of them, 
was the biggest carle she ever saw—and 
there was much merriment in the company.” 

This was one of the last, and certainly 
one of the boldest, of the border exploits ; 
and it excited so great a sensation among 
the wild freebooters of the district, that it 
was recorded in a ballad that has been sung 
there down to the present day, and, as 
might be supposed, the story loses nothing 
in the telling.* With queen Elizabeth, this 


“Fear na ye that, my lord,” quo’ Willie: 

“ By the faith o’ my body, Lord Scroope,” he said, 
“T never yet lodged in a hostelrie,’ 

But I paid my lawing* before I gaed.” 


Now word is gane to the bauld Keeper, 
In Branksome Ha’, where that he lay, 

That Lord Scroope has ta’en the Kinmont Willie, 
Between the hours of night and day. 


He has ta’en the table-wi’ his hand, 
He garr’d the red wine’spring on hie— 
“ Now Christ’s curse on my head,” he said, 
“ But avenged of Lord Scroope I'll be! 


“O is my basnet® a widow’s curch ?® 
Or my lance a wand of the willow-tree ? 
Or my arm a ladye’s lilye hand, 
That an English lord should lightly’ me! 


“ And have they ta’en him, Kinmont Willie, 
Against the truce of Border tide? 

And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 
Is keeper here on the Scottish side ? 


“ And have they e’en ta’en him, Kinmont Willie, 
Withouten either dread or fear ? 

And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 
Can back a steed, or shake a spear ? 


“O were there war between the lands, 
As well as I wot that there is none, 

I would slight Carlisle castell high, 
Though it were builded of marble stone. 


‘ Lawing—Reckoning. 
.s Basnet—Helmet. 

6 Curch—Coif. 

7 Lightly—Set light by. 
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outrage on her territory was a subject of 
great indignation, and she directed her am- 
bassador to make a strong expostulation. 
Accordingly, at a convention held in Edin- 
burgh on the 22nd of May, he presented 
himself before the king, and demanded that 


“T would set that castell in a low,! 
And sloken it with English blood ! 
There’s never a man in Cumberland, 
Should ken where Carlisle castell stood. 


‘“ But since nae war’s between the lands, 
And there is peace, and peace should be ; 
Tl neither harm English lad or lass, j 

And yet the Kinmont freed shall be !” 


He has call’d him forty Marchmen bauld, 
I trow they were of his ain name ; 
Except Sir Gilbert Elliot, call’d 
The Laird of Stobs, I mean the same. 


He has call’d him forty Marchmen bauld, 
Were kinsmen to the bauld Buccleuch ; 

With spur on heel, and splent on spauld,? 
And gleuyes of green, and feathers blue. 


There were five and five before them a’, 
W7’ hunting-horns and bugles bright : 

And five and five came wi’ Buccleuch, 
Like warden’s men, array’d for fight. 


And five and five, like a mason gang, 
That carried the ladders lang and hie ; 
And five and five, like broken men; 
And so they reach’d the Woodhouselee.® 


And as we cross’d the Bateable Land, 
When to the English side we held, 

The first o’ men that we met wi’, 

Whae sould it be but fause Sakelde ? 


“ Where be ye gaun, ye hunters keen ?” 
Quo’ fause Sakelde; “come tell to me !” 
“We go to hunt an English stag, 
Has trespass’d on the Scots countrie.” 


“ Where be ye gaun, ye marshal men ?” 

Quo’ fause Sakelde; “ come tell me true !”— 
“We go to catch a rank reiver, 

Has broken faith wi’ the bauld Buccleuch, 


“ Where are ye gaun, ye mason lads,— ~ 
Wi’ a’ your ladders, lang and hie ?”— 
“We gang to herry a corbie’s nest, 
That wons not far frae Woodhouselee.”— 


“‘ Where be ye gaun, ye broken men ?” 

Quo’ fause Sakelde; “come tell to me !”— 
Now Dickie of Dryhope led that band, 

And the nevir a word of lear* had he. 


“Why trespass ye on the English side ? 
Row-footed outlaws, stand !” quo’ he; 

The nevir a word had Dickie to say, i 
Sae he thrust the lance through his fause bodie. 


1 Low—Flame. 
* Splent on spauld—Armour on shoulder. 
8 Woodhouselee ; a house on the Border, belong- 
ing to Buccleuch. 
Lear—Lore. 
> Spatt-—Flood. 
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the laird of Buccleuch should. be delivered 
up to the queen of England to be punished 
at her pleasure. Buccleuch, when charged 
with the offence, pleaded that he went not 
into England with the intention to assault 
any of the queen’s houses, or to do wrong 


Then on we held for Carlisle toun, 

And at Staneshaw-bank the Eden we cross’d 
The water was great and meikle of spait,s 

But the nevir a horse nor man we lost. 


And when we reach’d the Staneshaw-bank, 
The wind was rising loud and hie; 

And there the Laird garr’d leave our steeds, 

For fear that they should stamp and nie. 


And wher. we left the Staneshaw-bank, 
The wind began full loud to blaw; 

But ‘twas wind and weet, and fire and sleet, 
When we came beneath the castle wa’. 


We crept on knees, and held our breath, 
Till we placed the ladders against the wa’; - 
And sae ready was Buccleuch himsell ° 
To mount the first before us a’. 


He has ta’en the watchman by the throat, 
He flung him down upon the lead—— 

“ Had there not been peace between our lands, 
Upon the other side thou hadst gaed !— 


“ Now sound out, trumpets !” quo’ Buccleuch; 
“ Let’s waken Lord Scroope right merrilie !” 
The loud the warden’s trumpet blew— 
O wha dare meddle mi’ me ?* 


Then speedilie to wark we gaed, 
And raised the slogan ane and a’, 
And cut a hole through a sheet of lead, 
And so we wan to the castle ha’. 


They thought King James and a’ his men 
Had won the house wi’ bow and spear ; 
It was but twenty Scots and ten, 

That put a thousand in sic a stear !° 


Wi coulters and wi’ forehammers, 
We garr’d the bars bang merrilie, 

Until we came to the inner prison, 

Where Willie o’ Kinmont he did lie. 


4 
And when we cam to the lower prison, 
Where Willie 0’ Kinmont he did lie 
“O sleep ye, wake ye, Kinmont Willie, 
Upon the morn that thou’s to die ?”— 


“OT sleep saft,° and I wake aft ; 
It’s lang since sleeping was fley’d” frae me! 
Gie my service back to my wife and bairns, 
And a’ gude fellows that spier" for me.”— 


Then Red Rowan has hente him up, 
The starkest man in Teviotdale— 
“ Abide, abide now, Red Rowan, 
Till of my Lord Scroope I take farewell 


6 [ Query—* flyand (flying) sleet ?”] 
7'The name of a Border tune. 

s Stear—Stir. 

9 Saft—Light. 

10 Fleyed—Frightened. 


11 Sprer—Inquire. 
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to any of her subjects, but only to relieve a 
subject of Scotland unlawfully taken and 
still more unlawfully detained; that, in the 
time of a general assurance, in a day of 
truce, he was taken prisoner against all 
order, nor did he attempt his relief until 
redress was refused; and that he had car- 
ried the business in such a moderate man- 
ner, as no hostility was committed, nor the 
least wrong offered to any within the castle ; 
and he offered, according to the ancient 
treaties observed between the two realms, to 
be tried by commissioners appointed by the 
two countries, and submit to their award. 
The convention judging this to be a reason- 
able proposal, communicated it to the Eng- 
lish ambassador; but Elizabeth refused in- 
dignantly to listen to it, declaring that when 
such an act of hostility had been committed 
against her state, it was not a matter for 
commissioners to consider of, and repeated 
her demand so earnestly, that James was at 
last obliged to yield. The laird of Buc- 
cleuch was committed to ward in the castle 
of St. Andrews, and thence sent to Eng- 
land, where he was allowed to remain on 
parole. It is said that Elizabeth, who, in 
spite of her anger at the insult, admired 
bold actions, sent for Buccleuch to court, 
and, when he entered her presence, de- 
manded of him, with a proud look, how he 
dared to storm her castle? ‘ What is there, 
madame,” he replied, “that a brave man 
dare not do?” ‘The queen, pleased with his 
courage, is said to have remarked to one of 
her attendants, “With a thousand such 
men, our brother of Scotland might shake 
the firmest throne in Europe.” However, 
Buccleuch was not long retained in Eng- 
“ Farewell, farewell, my gude Lord Scroope! 
My gude Lord Scroope, farewell!” he cried— 
“Tl pay you for my lodging mail, 
When first we meet on the Border side.”—- 


Then shoulder high, with shout and cry, 
We bore him down the ladder lang ; 
At every stride Red Rowan made, 
I wot the Kinmont’s airns play’d clang! 


“O mony a time,” quo’ Kinmont Willie, 

“T have ridden horse baith wild and wood; 
But a rougher beast than Red Rowan 

I ween my legs have ne’er bestrode. 


“ And mony a time,” quo’ Kinmont Willie, 
“ [ve prick’d a horse out oure the furs ;* 
But since the day I back’d a steed, 
I never wore sic cumbrous spurs!”— 


1 Mailli—Rent. 

* Furs—Furrows. 

[This striking ballad is still preserved in memory 
on the west borders. ] 
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land, for it was soon found that he would 
be more useful to both courts if sent back 
to his own country to keep the borderers 
in restraint. 

During this time events of no slight im- 
portance were passing at the Scottish court. 
Since the death of Maitland, the king had 
shown himself far less conciliatory towards 
the kirk, and the Octavians were believed 
to lean towards popery, and to be hostile 
towards the presbyterian ministers. The 
courtiers, who had hated the Octavians from 
the first, lost no opportunity of exasperating 
the ministers against them, and took care 
that all that was said in their councils that 
was likely to irritate them, and perhaps a 
good deal more, should be carefully con- 
veyed to their ears. But that which alarmed 
the kirk most was the report that the king 
and the Octavians had resolved upon the 
recall and restoration of Huntley and the 
popish lords. The general assembly of the 
kirk met in Edinburgh in the month of 
March, when the king came in person, in- 
formed them of his pecuniary wants and of 
the necessity of placing the kingdom in a 
state of defence against the Spaniards, and 
proposed that a general contribution should 
be levied for this purpose. The ministers, 
in reply, urged that the king’s purpose 
would be best served by the appropriation of 
the forfeited estates, and represented that 
the banished lords deserved no mercy at his 
hands, but that they ought to be prosecuted 
to the utmost. James urged that it would 
be the wisest course to use gentle means 
towards them, and he spoke in a manner 
which increased the alarm of the ministers. 
To meet the danger which seemed to 

We scarce had won the Staneshaw-bank, 

When 2’ the Carlisle bells were rung, 


And a thousand men on horse and foot, 
Came wi’ the keen Lord Scroope along. 


Buccleuch has turn’d to Eden Water, 

Even where it flow’d frae bank to brim, 
And he has plunged in wi’ a’ his band, 

And safely swam them through the stream. 


He turn’d him on the other side, 
And at Lord Scroope his glove flung he— 
“Tf ye like na my visit in merry England, 
In fair Scotland come visit me !” 


All sore astonish’d stood Lord Seroope, 
He stood as still as rock of stane ; 

He scarcely dared to trew his eyes, 
When through the water they had gane. 


“ He is either himsell a devil frae hell, 
Or else his mother a witch maun be ; 

I wadna have ridden tnat wan water 
For a’ the gowd in Christentie.” 
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threaten their liberties, the ministers of the 
kirk, after deliberating upon their position, 
determined upon a solemn renewal of the 
covenant, a measure which could not fail 
to be offensive, as showing a profound dis- 
trust of the court. The adherence to the 
covenant had formerly been declared by 
subscribing, but it was resolved that it should 
be done now by simply uplifting the hand. 
At nine o’clock in the morning of the 30th 
of March, the members of the assembly met 
in the little church, where John Davidson 
(the minister of Prestonpans), preached and 
prayed with so much fervour, that the con- 
gregation burst into tears, and when he had 
done, they all rose from their seats, and, 
with the greatest enthusiasm, raised up their 
right hands as a token of their zealous re- 
newal of the covenant. The same form of 
renewal was observed with the utmost una- 
nimity throughout the realm. The assem- 
bly went still further, for it appointed a 
permanent committee of sixteen ministers 
in the capital to watch over the proceed- 
ings of the government. 

Before the meeting of the assemby, 
James’s design of bringing back the popish 
earls was more than suspected by the minis- 
ters of the kirk, and about this time he had 
held a private conference on the subject with 
Bruce, one of the ministers, who, by his 
moderate conduct, had conciliated the king’s 
friendship, and who, as we have before seen, 
was his correspondent while in Denmark. 
The king represented to Bruce that the 
kingdom was weakened by the division 
among its nobility. He said, that as the 
queen of England was now advanced in 
years, her death might soon be expected, 
in which case, as there might be a rival 
claimant to the English crown, he should 
want the united strength of ‘his kingdom to 
assist him. Moreover, he complained that, 
by keeping so many nobles in banishment, 
his strength was not only weakened at home, 
but by their representations he gained an ill 
name abroad. He proposed, therefore, that 
on condition of their embracing the protes- 
tant religion and reconciling themselves with 
the kirk, there could be no objection to their 
recall. Bruce declared that he was of the 
same opinion as the king, as far as regarded 
the earls of Errol and Angus, but he repre- 
sented that Huntley’s offences were so great 
and so numerous, that he had shown him- 
self so unworthy of trust, and that he had 
rendered himself so obnoxious to the people 
in general, that any favour shown to him 
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would give the greatest dissatisfaction. 
The king, who had made up his mind to 
recall the lords, and who was apparently 
more inclined to show his favour to Huntley 
than to any of them, was displeased at 
Bruce’s reply. He said that he saw no 
reason why, if that nobleman consented 
to the same conditions as the others, he 
should be made an exception; moreover, 
he was particularly anxious for his return, 
because he had married a lady who was 
his kinswoman and whom he looked upon 
as his own daughter. Bruce probably saw 
now that the design had been chiefly brought 
about by the countess of Huntley, and he 
remained unconvinced, upon which James 
desired him to take time for consideration, 
and give him his answer on another day. | 
In this subsequent interview, Bruce assured 
the king that he considered the recall of 
Huntley to be a measure of the greatest 
imprudence. 

The king, however, remained obstinate in 
his design, and this was so well known to 
the exiles themselves, that in the beginning 
of summer the earl of Huntley landed in 
disguise at Eyemouth, and proceeded to his 
estates in the north. He was followed by 
Errol, who was soon known to be with him 
at the Bog of Gicht, the castle whiel the 
countess of Huntley had been allowed to 
retain, and Angus also had shown himself 
again at Perth. Soon afterwards, Huntley 
presented a petition to the king through his 
countess, in which he pleaded that during 
his exile he had had no communications 
with the enemies of the kirk for any designs 
against it, and that he was now ready to 
listen to conviction, if the ministers of the 
kirk thought proper to labour for his con- 
venience, and would give him a reasonable 
time to satisfy his conscience. In the 
meanwhile he required permission to return 
to Scotland, and a release from the sentence 
of excommunication, offering to surrender 
himself and submit to trial if any charges 
should be brought against him. He offered, 
further, to remain in any place the king 
should think proper to appoint for his resi- 
dence, and to give security for his good 
behaviour. A convention of the nobles was 
held at Falkland, in the month of August, 
to which the king invited a few of the more 
moderate ministers who he thought might 
be gained over, and he then laid before 
them Huntley’s petition. After some dis- 
cussion, it was agreed that Huntley might 
be recalled, on certain conditions which were 
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to be drawn up by the king and his council. 
Another convention was subsequently held 
at Dunfermline, at which the Falkland reso- 
lution was confirmed. 

When these proceedings were known, the 
kirk was thrown into a state of excitement, 
in which the most violent ministers naturally 
gained the upper hand. The permanent 
committee appointed by the general as- 
sembly, met at Cupar, in Fife, and it was re- 
solved that a deputation should immediately 
proceed to the court to expostulate with 
the king. The commissioners were received 
with strong marks of James’s displeasure, 
but, following his usual system of “king- 
craft,” he dismissed them with promises of 
satisfaction which he never intended to 
keep. Immediately afterwards, as if to 
show his resolution to act independently of 
the kirk, the king invited the countess of 
Huntley to act a prominent part in the 
baptism of his infant daughter, and ap- 
pointed to be governess of the young prin- 
cess, the lady Livingston, a Roman catholic. 
This was a new cause of alarm to the kirk, 
and the commissioners, with deputies from 
the provincial synods, met and drew up a 
paper to be sent to all the presbyteries, ex- 
horting the ministers to omit no occasion of 
impressing on the minds of their congre- 
gations the dangerous state of the king- 
dom, to recommend the propitiation of God 
by a general repentance and reformation, 
and to renew the sentence of excommuni- 
cation against the popish lords, and proceed 
summarily against all their confederates or 
partisans. As a further measure of pre- 
caution, the representatives of the kirk ap- 
pointed a certain number of ministers from 
each of the four quarters of the kingdom, 
who were to sit permanently in the capital 
with the Edinburgh ministers, so as to 
form a standing council for the protection 
of the reformed faith. This council as- 
sumed powers which were certainly not con- 
sistent with the independent action of the 
secular government. One of their first 
measures was to summon the president of 
the court of session, Seton, who was one of 
the Octavians, to appear before the synod 
of Lothian, and answer the charge of having 
advised the recall of the earl of Huntley. 
Seton refused to obey this summons, as 
being illegal, but he finally made a compro- 
mise with the ministers, and, on the with- 
drawal of the summons, he came forward 
voluntarily, and cleared himself of the mat- 
ters with which he had been accused. 


James now became alarmed at the difficult 
position in which he had placed himself, and 
was willing to enter into negotiations, with 
the object of effecting a compromise; but 
the leaders of the kirk were unwilling to 
yield, and by pushing their pretensions too 
far, they lost their advantage. They abso- 
lutely refused to listen to any suggestions 
by which favour might be shown to the 
earls, and the king, provoked more and 
more at their obstinacy, spoke of the minis- 
ters everywhere with contempt, and declared 
that it was impossible for a king to submit 
to the dictation and tyranny which they 
attempted to exercise over him. Some of 
the more moderate ministers, alarmed at the 
course things were taking, and wishing to 
avoid an open rupture with the king, pro- 
posed that a deputation .of ministers should 
be sent to request to be informed of the 
cause of his displeasure, with a view to con- 
ciliation. But they failed in their object, 
through the injudicious conduct of the per- 
sons who composed the deputation, and 
who made it an occasion for repeating all 
their complaints. The king assumed a high 
tone, told them that their railings against 
him and his measures in their sermons, had 
been carried to such a degree, that it was 
no longer to be borne, and declared that it 
was now necessary to settle a definite limit 
between the jurisdictions of the crown and 
the kirk. He demanded that in future they 
should cease to introduce public affairs into 
the pulpit, unless they had previously con- 
sulted with him and received his approval of 
the observations they intended to make; 
that the assembly should not be convened 
without his authority, and that their acts 
should not be valid without receiving the 
sanction of the king, in the same manner as 
an act of parliament; and that the eccle- 
siastical synods or courts should take no 
cognizance of any matters which came 
within the reach of common law. ‘This, 
however reasonable it might seem in itself, 
was simply to strike at that power for which 
the ministers had ever stickled so zealously, 
and it was evident too, that in the then 
state of things in Scotland, it was to destroy 
the only barrier against the arbitrary power 
of the crown. Both sides were now equally 
irritated, and were equally unwilling to 
listen to moderate councils. 

In the middle of this agitation a circum- 
stance occurred which served as a spark to 
kindle the flame. Mr. David Black, one of 
the most zealous of the presbyterian minis- 
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ters, and not the most prudent, preached a 
sermon in his church of St. Andrews, in 
which, it was said, in the warmth with 
which he described the rampant state of 
idolatry at home, he inveighed against the 
establishment of prelacy in England, and 
so far forgot himself as to say that queen 
Elizabeth was little better than an atheist, 
that the religion professed in that kingdom 
was a mere empty show; and that it was 
the queen and her bishops who were now 
exciting their prince to make war upon 
God’s kirk. According to the words of this 
discourse, as they were reported, Black was 
represented as having stated that James had 
acted treacherously with regard to the case 
of the banished noblemen, but that this was 
no more than might be expected, for Satan 
was the head of both court and council; all 
kings were deyil’s bairns, and Satan was in 
the court, in the guiders of the court, and 
in the head of the court; the lords of the 
sessions were miscreants and bribers, the 
nobility cormorants, and the queen of Scot- 
land a woman whom they might pray for as 
a matter of form, but in whose time it were 
vain to hope for good. If Black’s discourse 
were correctly reported, it was both coarse 
and inexcusable; but whether or not, it 
gave an excellent hold to their opponents. 


As Elizabeth had latterly identified herself 


more or less with the cause of the kirk in 
Scotland, the indiscreet language of its 
preacher caused no small embarrassment to 
her ambassador, who is said to have been 
unwillingly dragged into an active inter- 
ference by the representations of James’s 
courtiers. The ministers took up the matter, 
and, on the plea that whatever Black’s 
words might be, they related not to the 
temporal concerns of the kingdoms, but 


were of a spiritual import, and only came | 


within the kirk’s own jurisdiction, a depu- 
tation was sent to the king to argue the 
matter with him. James professed a wish 
| to act with moderation; and declared that 
he should be satisfied if Black could clear 
himself to the satisfaction of the English am- 
bassador, but he added the somewhat omi- 
nous warning, “take care that you decline 
not my judicatory, or it will be the worse 
for you.” It is said that Bowes intimated 
a willingness to be satisfied with a private 
explanation; but this would not satisfy the 
king, who was determined to try the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction. A formal charge was 
drawn out, in which several new articles of 
complaint were introduced, drawn together 
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from his sermons during the last three 
years, and Black was cited to appear before 
the privy council, and there make answer to 
the accusation. 

This proceeding was at once construed 
into an attack on the spiritual jurisdiction 
of the kirk, and Black delivered in a “de- 
clinature,” stating that he could not o 
the summons, without prejudice to the liberty 
and discipline of the kirk, “according as the 
same has been and is presently exercised 
within your majesty’s realm, has been con- 
firmed by divers acts of parliament, and ap- 
proved in the Confession of Faith, by the 
subscription and acts of your majesty, and 
of your majesty’s estate and the whole body 
of the country, and peaceably enjoyed by 
the office-bearers of the kirk in all points, 
and namely in the aforesaid point, anent 
the judicatory of the preaching of the word 
in prima instantia, as the practice of late 
examples evidently will show; therefore, 
the question concerning my preaching ought 
first, according to the grounds and practice 
aforesaid, to be judged by the ecclesiastical 
senate.” The king, who had already 
threatened the ministers if they declined 
his jurisdiction, was greatly enraged by 
this document, and hearing that the com- 
missioners of the kirk had taken measures 
to promulgate it, he declared their appoint- 
ment unlawful, forbade any such convoca- 
tions in future, and ordered the commission- 
ers to quit the capital immediately, and re- 
turn to their several flocks, The commis- 
sioners met and resolved not to obey this 
order, but, haying been led to suspect that 


the Octavians were at the bottom of this 


prosecution, they sent a message to them, 
representing that at the time of their ap- 
pointment the kirk was in the enjoyment of 
peace and liberty, while it was now thrown 
into great troubles, and declaring that they 
should hold them responsible for these at- 
tacks on its privileges. Seton, in the 
name of his colleagues, replied that they 
had never interfered in any manner in ec- 
clesiastical affairs, and thus the dispute was 
left simply between the ministers and the 
king, 

The commissioners next repaired to court, 
and met with a better reception than they 
expected. James pent his willingness 
to come to an arrangement with the kirk, 
on the sole condition of Black’s withdrawing 
his declinature, which he refused to admit. 
The more moderate of the ministers were 


desirous of yielding this point, and thus 


a 
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avoiding the collision between the spiritual 
and temporal powers which was now immi- 
nent; and they represented that by pushing 
their claims indiscreetly they were in danger 
of losing the vantage ground they then held. 
But their more zealous brethren protested 
against all compromise, declaring that they 
ought to yield nothing in God’s cause, and 
that the least of their privileges ought to be 
defended to the last. The violence of the 
ministers stood, indeed, at this moment in 
strong contrast with the moderate language 
of the king, who, though when irritated by 
their refusal to allow Black’s declinature to be 
withdrawn, he had ordered the trial of that 
minister to proceed ; still, immediately be- 
fore it came on, sent for some of the minis- 
ters, and urged them to re-consider their 
determination, assuring them that he had 
no intention of invading their spiritual juris- 
diction, or of abridging the liberties of the 
kirk ; but, he added, “this licencious man- 
ner of discoursing of affairs of state could 
not be tolerated; his claim was only to 
judge in matters of sedition, and other civil 
and criminal causes, and of speeches that 
might import such crimes, wherever they 
might be uttered, whether in the pulpit or 
elsewhere ; for surely,” he said, “if treason 
and sedition were crimes, they were much 
more so if committed in the pulpit, where 
the word of God alone should be taught and 
heard.” To this it was replied, that the 


kirk did not claim privilege of the place, but | 


respect to their message, which was from 


God, and above the civil jurisdiction. James. 


replied that that was true, and that if they 


kept to their message there would be no! 


strife. ‘“ But,’ he said, “I trust your mes- 
sage be not to rule estates, and, when mat- 
ters displease you, to stir the people to 
sedition, making both me and my councillors 
odious by your railings.’ To this it was 
again replied, that if any thus passed the 
bounds of their message, it was just that 
they should be punished with all extremity, 
but that the question of having passed the 
bounds was first to be judged by the kirk. 
Hereupon the king remarked with asperity, 
that it would be hard if he, their sovereign, 
had not the power to call and punish a 
minister who had indulged in eamanahie 
speeches, but must go to their presbytery as 
a complainer, and es in a case like 
this of Mr. Black, where he said the offence 
was open and apparent. After some further 
conference, the ministers began to relax in 
the rigidity of their demands, and proposed 


that the question should be left for the 
decision of the next general assembly; and 
the matter seemed to be approaching -an 
amicable settlement, when the king suddenly 
changed from his conciliatory course. 

At the time of the conference just men- 
tioned, the case of Black had been investi- 
gated partially, and was deferred: for judg- 
ment till the following day. The charge 
brought against him was, “that he had 
affirmed that the popish lords had returned 
into the country with the king’s knowledge, 
and that in doing this he had detected the 
treachery of his heart; that he had called 
all kings the devil’s bairns; that, in his 
prayer for the queen, he had used these 
expressions, we must pray for her for fashion’s 
sake, but we have no cause, for she will never 
do us any good; that he had called the 
queen of England an atheist; that in dis- 
cussing a suspension granted by the lords of 
council and session he had called them mis- 
creants and bribers; that, speaking of the 
nobility, he said they were degenerate, god- 
less, dissemblers, and enemies to the church ; 
that, in speaking of the council, he called 
them cormorants and men of no religion ; 
and, lastly, that he had convocated divers 
noblemen, barons, and others, within St. 
Andrew’s, in June, 1594, and caused them 
to take arms, thereby usurping the power of 
the king and the civil magistrates.” Black, 
in general terms, declared that all these 
charges were false and calumnious, and he 
pleaded in defence testimonials of the purity 
and loyalty of his doctrines, signed by the 
provost, baillies, and council of St. Andrew’s, 
as well as by the rector, dean, professors, 
and regent of the university. These, he 
said, ought to be sufficient to clear him 
against mere reports like those upon which 
he was now called upon to stand his trial. 
He, however, persisted in declining the juris- 
diction of the king and council with regard 
to all these charges except the last, upon 
which he professed himself willing to be 
tried. 

The king now told the commissioners 
ite as far as concerned the individual case of 

. Black, he would be satisfied if that 
a ne would come into his presence, and 
there, on his own admission or denial of the 
truth of the accusations, be judged by three 
ministers whom he named, David Lindsay, 
James Nicolson, and Thomas Buchanan. 
This proposal would probably have been 
agreed to, but at this moment, on the sug- 
gestion of some one, the king nies in- 
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sisted that Black must first acknowledge his 
offence against his queen. This was of 
course refused, as the accused was unwilling 
to admit an offence which had not been 
proved against him, and which, he alleged, 
could only be tried, in the first instance, 
before an ecclesiastical court. The king 
now ordered the trial to be proceeded with, 
and Black, in pursuance of his protest, not 
appearing in court, the evidence was read, 
and judgment was given, that he had been 
found guilty of having falsely and treason- 
ably slandered the king, the queen of Scot- 
land, the queen of England, and the lords of 
council and session; and he was sentenced 
to be confined beyond the north water, until 
the king’s pleasure as to his punishment 
should be known. 

Having taken this further step in the 
assertion of his power, James again held 
his hand, and offered a compromise, inti- 
mating that Black should be lightly pun- 
ished, and that he was willing that the 
matter should be laid, as before proposed, 
before a general assembly of the church. 
He promised, if this were agreed to, that in 
the meantime the recent acts of council, 
relating to the ministers, should be annulled ; 
that the proclamation should be altered so 
as to be no longer offensive to the kirk, and 
that they should have every safeguard for 
their liberties. The ministers now refused 
to listen to any terms which implied an 
allowance on their part of the proceedings 
against Black, alleging that Black had 
received no legal trial, and that it was 
against all reason that he should be pun- 
ished for a charge which had not been 
proved against him. The king, on the 
other hand, was confirmed in his determina- 
tion, by the representations of Seton, that 
unless some punishment were inflicted on 
Black, his process could not be made a 
ground for claiming jurisdiction over the 
clergy. The ministers, on their part, in- 
creased the mutual irritation, by proclaiming 
a fast, and sounding the alarm from their 
pulpits more violently than ever. Upon 
this, the king, in the utmost anger, issued a 
peremptory order to the commissioners of 
the kirk to quit the capital, and commanded 
Black to enter into ward. At the same 
time a proclamation appeared, in which the 
king explained and defended his proceedings. 
He therein said that, out of an earnest 
desire to keep peace with the ministers, he 
had agreed to waive all inquiry into “ past 
causes,” till the differences between the 
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civil and ecclesiastical tribunal had been 
removed by the judgment of a convention 
of estates and a general assembly of the 
ministers. All that he asked in return was, 
that his proceedings should not be made a 
subject of pulpit attack and railing; but, 
instead of listening to this request, they had 
vilified him in their sermons, accused him of 
persecution, defended Black, and held him 
up to his people as the enemy of all godli- 
ness. In the face of all such slander and 
defamation, he now declared to his good 
subjects, that as it was his determination, on 
the one hand to maintsin religion and the 
discipline of the kirk, as established by law ; 
so, on the other, he was resolved to enforce 
upon all his people—the ministers as well as 
others—that obedience to the laws and 
reverence for the throne, without which no 
christian kingdom could hold together. 
The king announced, further, that, to carry 
out this object, he had in preparation certain 
bonds, which the ministers would be required 
to subscribe before they would be allowed to 
receive their stipends. 

As the commissioners had, in obedience 
to the king’s command, left the city, it was 
imagined at court that the ministers of 
Edinburgh would be more tractable in their 
absence; and the king sent for them to the 
palace to confer with him on the position of 
affairs. The ministers insisted on the recall 
of the commissioners, as a preliminary to all 
further communication with the court, and 
there appears to be reason for believing that 
their demand would have been complied 
with, but at this moment another party in- 
terfered to hinder an accommodation. This 
party, which consisted of the lords of the 
bed-chamber and the gentlemen of the house- 
hold, and was called popularly the “ Cubicu- 
lars,’ had all along hated the Octavians, 
whose rigid administration of the revenues 
had been the means of robbing them of their 
share in the plunder of the public money, 
and they thought the present a favourable 
opportunity of getting rid oi these obnoxious 
advisers. To carry out their object, they 
alternately went to each party, and whis- 
pered into their ears matter of anger and 
alarm. They went first to the protestant 
barons and ministers, and assured them that 
the Octavians, the chief of whom they 
said were concealed papists, were at the 
bottom of all the recent acts of persecution ; 
it was they who had urged on the pro- 
ceedings against Black ; and they were medi- 
tating further measures with a view to the 
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recall of the banished lords, and the final 
restoration of popery in the country. They 
next went to the Octavians, and, repeating 
the same suspicions which they had been 
instilling into the ears of the ministers, told 
them that it was the common talk in the 
city, and intimated that the hostile feeling 
against the eight councillors was so great 
that even their lives were aimed at. The 
Cubiculars finally carried all these irritating 
rumours to the king, and told him further, 
that the temper of the citizens of Edinburgh 
was such that they placed guards at night 
at the ministers’ houses to protect them from 
any attempt which might be made on their 
persons. The king was exceedingly provoked 
at the suspicions of his own designs which 
these reports implied, and he hastily adopted 
a resolution calculated to inflame to the 
highest degree the passions of his opponents. 
He ordered twenty-five of the principal 
citizens in Edinburgh to depart from the 
city within twenty-four hours. 

The Cubiculars immediately caused in- 
telligence of this determination to be con- 
veyed in an anonymous letter to Mr. Robert 
Bruce, combined with the further information 
that the earl of Huntley had, in the night, 
been privately closeted with the king, and 
that his retainers were secretly engaged to 
support the king in his meditated acts of 
violence. All this was false; but as it was 
understood to come from a quarter where 
the facts were believed to be known, Bruce 
did not stay to doubt, but carried it in haste 
to Mr. Walter Balcanquhal, one of the prin- 
cipal preachers in the city. He found 
Balcanquhal preparing to mount the pulpit, 
in order to deliver his usual week-day ser- 
mon; and the consequence was that the 
preacher, excited by the information he had 


just received, entered at once into a touching 


description of the troubles which had been 
brought upon the church, reminded the 
barons and citizens present of the exploits 
of their fathers in its defence, and exhorted 
them to proceed immediately to the little 
kirk, to hold a consultation on the means to 
be taken to avert the danger which threat- 
ened. ‘The consequence was such as might, 
under the circumstances, be expected. The 
call was responded to with the utmost zeal, 
and when the ministers arrived there, the 
crowd was so great, that it was impossible 
for them to effect an entrance. At length, 
however, they forced their way through, and 
Bruce, having made his way to the table, 
round which the barons and gentlemen were 


seated, addressed them in warm langu 
on the dangers which had brought them 
together, and urged them to make an imme- 
diate and forcible appeal to the king. A 
deputation was at once appointed, con- 
sisting of the lords Lindsay and Forbes, the 
lairds of Barganie and Balquhan, and two 
ministers—Bruce and Watson—who pro- 
ceeded immediately to the royal presence. 
It happened that the king was sitting at the 
Tolbooth, with his council and: the lords of 
the session, so that the deputation had not 
far to go. When they were introduced to 
the king’s presence, Bruce, as spokesman, 
addressed the king, informing him that they 
were commissioned, by the noblemen and 
barons convened in the little kirk, to lay 
before him the dangers which threatened 
religion through the persecution of its 
ministers and professors. ‘“ What dangers 
do you see?” exclaimed the king. Bruce 
replied that they saw the most sincere pro- 
fessors of the gospel banished from the city ; 
that the countess of Huntley, a notorious 
papist, was entertained at court; and that 
her husband, although banished, was under- 
stood to be near at hand. James retorted 
sharply that it was no affair of theirs, and 
then demanded how they dared to convene, 
contrary to his proclamation. This stirred 
the spirit of the fierce lord Lindsay, who 
exclaimed with warmth, “ We dare do 
more than that, and will not suffer our reli- 
gion to be overthrown.” James looked 
angry, but gave no further answer; and as 
the room was rapidly filling with the people 
who were rushing into it, he retired abruptly, 
and ordering the doors to be secured behind 
him, descended into the lower house, which 
was occupied by the lords of the session. 
The deputation, thus repulsed, now re- 
turned to the little kirk, where a violent and 
indiscreet preacher named Cranstoun was 
reading to those who had remained behind ex- 
citing passagesfrom the Old Testament, select- 
ing, as specially suited to the occasion, the 
story of Haman and Mordecai. On the arrival 
of the deputation, the barons and gentlemen 
again seated themselves in council, and the 
result of the interview with the king having 
been stated, it was agreed, at the suggestion 
of lord Lindsay, that they should remain 
there, pledged to stand firm together, and 
send notice to their friends to come and join 
them. Meanwhile, the greatest agitation 
prevailed through the town; and, as the 
report spread abroad that the ministers had 
been rudely treated by the king and their 
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petition refused, crowds gathered round the 
Tolbooth and the little kirk, and were in- 
creasing rapidly. Among them the secret 
agents of the Cubiculars were especially 
busy, and at a moment when the excitement 
was very great, one of them, near the church, 
shouted out, “Fly! save yourselves! the 
papists are coming to massacre you all!” 
The effect was instantaneous, and the cry of 
“Armour! bills and axes!” passed along 
the crowd and through the town. Some 
one in the church took up the cry, and ex- 
claimed, “The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon !” and, in spite of the exertions of 
Bruce and others to calm them, most of 
those who were there assembled rushed out 
into the street, and increased the confusion. 
In a few minutes the people had provided 
themselves with arms, and the riot assumed 
a formidable appearance. Some hurried to 
the church, supposing that the ministers 
were being massacred ; while others made 
their way to the Tolbooth, the doors of 
which had been shut and barred. The mob 
here shouted aloud for Seton, and some 
others of the obnoxious Octavians, applying 
scurrilous epithets to them, and demanding 
that they should be delivered up to the 
citizens, who would take order with them. 
They would soon have burst open the doors, 
but for the exertions of a deacon of the 
craftsmen, who arrived in time with a small 
guard, and held them at bay. In a very 
short time the provost, sir Alexander Hume, 
who lay sick in bed, but, on hearing of 
the tumult, arose and put on his sword, 
made his appearance, and, with great 
difficulty, persuaded the multitude to be 
quiet. 

The king was in a state of great terror 
during these proceedings, but, as soon as the 
mob appeared to be calmed, he ventured to 
send out the earl of Mar to expostulate with 
the ministers. Mar, accompanied by two 
other noblemen, proceeded to the little kirk, 
where he found the ministers walking in the 
churchyard, in great consternation at the 
riot which had taken place, which they 
declared that they were totally unable to 
explain; but they said that they supposed it 
had arisen from the popular disappointment 
at the rejection of their petition. They 
begged that the king might be informed 
that they were themselves wholly uncon- 
nected with the tumult, but that, on the 
contrary, they had done all they could to 
repress it. The earl of Mar recommended 
them to state their grievances in a respectful 
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petition to the king, and assured them that 
it would be heard, and that the king would 
give them an answer. The ministers then 
re-entered the church, and, after a brief de- 
liberation there, they sent a deputation to 
the king, who still remained in great alarm 
in the Tolbooth. The ministers now pe- 
titioned the king that all proceedings against 
the kirk, during the last four weeks, might 
be annulled ; that the president, comptroller, 
and advocate, as men strongly suspected to 
fayouc popery, should have no voice in eccle- 
siastical affairs; and that the citizens who 
had been banished might be allowed to 
remain at their homes, on giving surety for 
their appearance whenever called for. The 
king received the deputation with perfect 
complacency, and told them, that if they 
would bring their petition in the afternoon, 
drawn up in proper form, he would lay it 
before his council. But, having recovered 
sufficient courage, he was now acting with 
treacherous dissimulation: he saw how the 
riot might be laid hold of as an excuse for 
further proceedings; and, having assured 
himself, by this apparent concession, that he 
might pass from the Tolbooth without per- 
sonal danger, he slipped out, accompanied 
by the Octavians, and by the provost and 
baillies, and hastened to his palace at Holy- 
rood-house. 

James promised the deputies of the minis- 
ters that, as far as regarded the citizens, 
their petition should be granted, if the pro- 
vost and baillies interceded for them, but 
nothing was farther from his thoughts at 
this moment than to yield any indulgence. 
Soon after the king’s departure, the minis- 
ters, with the lords and gentlemen who sup- 
ported them, held a meeting, and drew up 
a petition in accordance with the king’s 
directions. When, however, their deputa- 
tion arrived at Holyrood-house, about five 
o’clock in the afternoon, they were told that 
the king was in a fit of great displeasure, 
and urgently recommended not to insist on 
presenting the petition till the next morn- 
ing. Lord Ochiltree, who was employed 
to send the deputation away, had some diffi- 
culty in persuading them to yield. At a 
very early hour next morning, the king and 
his whole court were on their way to Lin- 
lithgow, and soon after their departure a 
proclamation was read by a herald at the 
high cross, which declared that the riot of 
the preceding day had been caused by the 
ministers of the kirk in Edinburgh, who had 
begun with seditious speeches from the 
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noblemen, barons, and others who supported 
them, and sent him an irreverent message, 
and had subsequently raised the citizens in 
arms and placed his life in danger. James 
declared that he was convinced by these 
treasonable proceedings, that Edinburgh was 
no longer a safe or fit place for his residence, 
or for the impartial administration of justice, 
and that he had therefore left it with his 
court, and commanded the lords of session, 
sheriffs, and all other officers of justice to 
leave it also, and hold themselves ready 
to repair to such other place as he should 
appoint. All noblemen and barons were 
commanded to depart immediately to their 
own homes, and not to assemble again 
without his express permission. 

This proclamation, combined with the 
threats which the king was reported to have 
uttered, after his return to his palace, against 
the town and the barons, and all who had 
been connected in any degree with the pro- 
ceedings of the day, had the immediate 
effect of producing a division of sentiment 
amongst those against whom it was directed. 
The burgesses and craftsmen saw in the re- 
moval of the court the ruin of their trade 
and the decay of the town, and in conjunc- 
tion with their magistrates they determined 
to yield, and try to appease the king’s anger. 
The ministers, on the contrary, so far from 
being intimidated, met and determined to 
brave the storm. They were earnestly ex- 
horted by Mr. Robert Bruce, who told them 
from the pulpit, that “a day of trial and 
terror” was at hand, which called for all 
their courage. ‘The hypocrisy of many,” 
he said, “ and the flagrant iniquity of others 
will clearly appear. The trial shall go 
through all men; from king and queen to 
council and nobility, from session to barons, 
from barons to burgesses, from burgesses to 
the meanest craftsmen, all will be sifted; 
and sorry am I that I should see such weak- 
ness in so many, that ye dare not utter so 
much as one word for God’s glory and the 
good cause. _No—the quarrel is betwixt a 
greater prince and us. We are but sill 
men and unworthy creatures. But it hat 
pleased him who ruleth all things to set us 
in this office and to make us his own mouth, 
that we should oppose the manifest usurpa- 
tion intended against his spiritual kingdom ; 
and sorry am I that our cause should be ob- 
secured by this late tumult, and that the 
enemies should be thereby emboldened to 
pull the crown off Christ’s head.” Such 
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pulpit; had then collected together the | 


exhortations as these produced an extraor- 
dinary effect on the hearers, and under the 
influence of this excitement it was natural 
for the kirk-men to lean to the most violent 
measures. It was proposed that Seton, the 
president of the session, and Hamilton, the 
lord advocate, should be excommunicated, 
and a fast was proclaimed. The pulpits re- 
sounded with the denunciations of the 
preachers, some of whom attacked the royal 
person in their speeches, and taught that it 
was lawful, when a king was in a state of 
spiritual phrensy, for the subjects to arise and 
wrest the sword from his hands. 

The cause, however, was destined to suf- 
fer from the lukewarmness and desertion of 
many who were alarmed at the violence of 
these proceedings. The kirk had embarked 
in an open contest with the crown, and it 
was necessary to seek a head to direct the 
efforts of the barons and others who took 
part with it. Before the assembly just men- 
tioned proceeded in their further delibera- 
tions, they determined to convoke all their 
friends to assemble together in defence of 
the kirk, and they chose for their leader the 
duke of Hamilton, who they had reason to 
suppose was their stanch friend. They then 
took measures for calling a general assembly 
of the kirk ; while the king, on his part, had 
followed up the first proclamation by an- 
other, commanding the ministers of Edin- 
burgh and certain of the citizens to enter 
into ward in the castle, and ordering this 
command to be enforced by the provost and 
magistrates. 

The ministers were sorely deceived in 
their expectations from the duke of Hamil- 
ton. They had written to him a private 
but indiscreet letter, subscribed by Bruce, 
Baleanquhal, Rollock, Balfour, and Watson, 
the leading preachers. The duke was re- 
minded briefly of the many grievances which 
the kirk had lately suffered, and in describ- 
ing the late riot, the ministers said that the 
people had no doubt been animated to take 
arms by “the word of God’s spirit,” and 
would probably have executed summary 
vengeance on some of the chief enemies of 
the kirk, had not the ministers themselves 
done their utmost to restrain them. They 
then stated that the “ godly” barons and 
gentlemen had assembled with them, and 
had by the inspiration of God’s spirit elected 
him as their head, in obedience to which 
they invited him to come to them, The 
messenger who carried this letter was cour- 
teously received by the duke, who, however, 
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instead of answering it, rode immediately to 
Linlithgow and laid it before the king. 
was asserted by some that it was only a 
copy that was communicated to the king, 
and that the phraseology was altered so 
as to give it a treasonable character. At 
all events, it was immediately construed 
into an incitement to rebellion, and the 
ministers were summoned to Linlithgow, to 
answer before the privy council. The 
ministers now saw the trap into which they 
had fallen, and, declining to appear, they 
left the capital, some of them seeking refuge 
in England, and others concealing them- 

selves in Fife. ? 
Meanwhile, the citizens had pursued a 
different course. Two days after the king’s 
departure from Edinburgh, a deputation 
from the town council proceeded to Lin- 
lithgow, where, in an audience of the king, 
they protested their entire innocence of the 
riot, which, they said, they detested from 
their hearts, and offered to make all repara- 
tion in their power to-the king and council. 
James received them haughtily, refusing to 
accept any apology, and declaring that “fair 
words could not atone for such a fault; but 
| he would come, ere it was long, and let them 
know he was their king.” ‘This threat was 
followed, next day, by a proclamation, that 
the late tumult had been declared by the 
council to be treason, and that all who were 
concerned in it were traitors. The king at 
the same time summoned his nobles, with 
their followers from the north and the 
south, and vague rumours were set abroad 
of his sanguinary intentions, that the fierce 
borderers under Kinmont Willie, who had 
so recently escaped from an English prison, 
were to be let loose upon the capital; that 
it was to be given up to indiscriminate 
pillage ; that it was then to be burnt ‘and 
entirely rased; the ground sown with salt, 
and a column to be erected on its site to 
commemorate the punishment of the citizens 
for their disobedience. So strongly did these 
reports take hold of the minds of the bur- 
gesses of Edinburgh, that they began to carry 
their goods from the shops and warehouses, 
and to store them in the strongest houses 
of the town, where they mounted guard, and 
prepared to defend them sturdily against all 
aggressors. The next step of the magistrates 
was to obtain the intercession of some gentle- 
men of the court, who were instructed to 
plead in their favour that there were, in all 
great towns, seditious and turbulent persons 
among the rabble, who were ready to seize 
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every occasion for creating a tumult, but 
that it was unjust to punish, on that account, 
those who, so far even from conniving at it, 
were desirous of doing everything in their 
power to bring the offenders to justice. 
The king merely replied that the riot could 
not have gained head so rapidly and alarm- 
ingly, unless it had been encouraged by some 
persons above the vulgar, but at all events 
the magistrates were answerable for the 
remissness which had not prevented it. He 
intended, he said, to proceed by law, and 
not to use any violent course; for which 
purpose he had summoned a meeting of the 
estates, in the capital, to judge of the crime 
and the due punishment. 

The day fixed for the convention was the 
Ist of January. On the last day of the year 
1596, James repaired to Leith to prepare for 
his entry into the city. The magistrates 
presented themselves on their knees before 
him to deliver up the keys of the city, pro- 
fessing the utmost sorrow for the late oc- 
currences, and still protesting their inno- 
cence. The magistrates were dismissed, and 
the temporary charge of the city was com- 
mitted to the Earl of Mar, and the lords 
Seton and Ochiltree. Early on the follow- 
ing morning, the streets and gates were oc- 
cupied by various chiefs and their followers, 
and the citizens were commanded to remain 
in their houses, such as should appear in 
the streets being forbidden to carry arms. 
The town having been thus secured, as 
though the king could not enter it without 
danger, James proceeded first to the high 
church, where he heard a sermon from Mr. 
David Lindsay. On its conclusion, the king 
addressed the people, justifying himself and 
his advisers, and throwing the blame of 
everything on the turbulent ministers of the 
kirk. He went thence to the Tolbooth, 
where the estates were now assembled. After 
some talk about the riot, the magistrates 
were sent for, that they might be heard in 
extenuation of their offence. The provost, 
baillies, and town council, who were then 
introduced, fell upon their knees before the 
king, and in the most abject manner, while 
protesting their innocence and offering to 
clear themselves upon oath of any previous 
knowledge or subsequent participation in 
the riot, resigned the privileges of the city, 
and submitted to have their ministers named 
by the king as well as their municipal offi- 
cers at the next election. After having 
thus humbled themselves, the city authori- 
ties were dismissed, and left in doubt as to 
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the effect which their submissive behaviour 
| had produced. But in a subsequent meet- 
ing of the estates at Holyrood-house, it was 
decided that the tumult was an act of trea- 
son, and the king announced his intention 
to institute a criminal prosecution against 
the town. All the magistrates were com- 
manded to enter themselves in ward in the 
town of Perth on or before the Ist of Feb- 
ruary, to remain in custody until the day of 
trial should be named. Afterseveral adjourn- 
ments, the trial was fixed for the 5th of 
March, and, instead of all the magistrates 
being summoned as before, two baillies, the 
dean of guild, the treasurer, four of the 
principal deacons, and four of the council 
with their clerk, making in all thirteen, were 
commanded to appear as representatives of 
the city. It happened that one of these— 
perhaps he was included by design—had a 
personal exemption from the king, and, on 
the day of trial, he pleaded this as a reason 
for non-attendance. But the plea was not 
allowed ; and, instead of punishing him indi- 
vidually for not coming, the town was treated 
as contumacious, because the whole thirteen 
had not appeared, and the burgesses were 
declared rebels, and their public property 
confiscated to the king. When this arbi- 
trary sentence was known, the utmost con- 
sternation prevailed in the city, and the 
magistrates at once resigned their offices, 
leaving. the capital during a fortnight with- 
out a municipal government. This state of 
things could not be allowed to last long, and 
it was contrived at last that some of the 
nobles should intercede with the king, upon 
which the city magistrates were admitted to 
his presence, where they made another ab- 
' ject submission, beseeching his royal mercy 
towards themselves and their fellow citizens. 
James gave them a long and sharp repri- 
mand, and then commanded them to with- 
draw until he had decided on their punish- 
ment. After some time, they were recalled 
to the presence-chamber, and it was there 
announced to them that they must deliver 
up to the king the houses of the ministers 
in the churchyard, that they might be 
cbliged in future to live separately in dif- 
ferent lodgings; that they must undertake 
under a heavy penaity to protect the lords 
of the session during their sitting ; that they 
must give up the lower council-house to be 
employed as exchequer chambers; and that 
the town must pay a fine of twenty thou- 
sand marks to the king. The terrified ma- 
gistrates agreed to these conditions, upon 


which the king signified his gracious pardon, 
and the courts of justice were recalled by 
proclamation. ‘Thus, under the semblance 
of grace, the magistrates were extravagantly 
punished for a riot in which they bad no 
share, and in which no injury had been 
done; and this even in spite of the inter- 
ference and disapproval of queen Elizabeth. 
That princess had written a letter to him to 
dissuade him from pursuing a rigorous- 
course with “his best subjects,” whose only 
fault was an injudicious zeal in the cause of 
religion which they believed to be threat- 
ened; and, while she spoke with strong dis- 
approbation of their violent conduct, she 
intimated rather significantly that after all 
it “was not so-inexcusable at the instant 
when the new banished lords returned, and 
were seen to be winked at and allowed full 
liberty ; and as spring was advancing, when 
aid from abroad was promised, together with 
the arrival of many letters from Rome and 
elsewhére, containing the names of envoys 
authorised by the king, as they gave out, 
but she hoped falsely, to assure the catho- 
lies of his conformity, and of his intention, 
when the opportunity offered, to establish 
the party of his enemies and desert his own.” 
The king pretended to take this letter in 
very good part, and declared that he had no 
intention of dealing with his subjects rigor- 
ously, his only wish being to enforce obe- 
dience, and “‘ to make his advantage of their 
disorders.” 

Amid these troubles and commotions, the 
“ Cubiculars” had succeeded in effecting the 
object they had most at heart. The general 
odium which had fallen upon the Octavians 
from without, had gradually produced a 
division among themselves, and when in con- 
sequence they tendered their resignation of 
office, James, who knew how obnoxious they 
had become, and was glad of any means of 
giving popular satisfaction at a moment when 
he was intent upon pursuing his designs 
against the kirk, accepted it willingly. But 
the political agitation of the moment was so 
great, that the eight councillors went out of 
office almost unperceived, except by those 
who had now recovered their opportunity of 
enriching themselves by the dissipation of 
the royal revenue. 

James now proceeded to carry into effect 
a design which he had long contemplated— 
the re-establishment of the episcopacy. The 
great obstacle he had had to contend with, 
was the resolute conduct of the ministers of 
Edinburgh, and the riot and its consequences 
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had for a while overthrown their power. 
The king began by calling-a general as- 
sembly of the kirk to be held at Perth, on 
the last day of February ; in anticipation of 
which a series of questions, which had been 
drawn up before the breaking-out of the 
tumult in Edinburgh, were issued by the 
king to be circulated through the presby- 
teries. ‘These questions brought into dis- 
cussion most of the points with regard to 
church discipline, &c., on which the minis- 
ters insisted, such as the right of the king 
to interfere in church matters, the liberty of 
preaching as far as regarded attacks on the 
temporal power, the necessity of imposition 
of hands in the appointment to the ministry, 
the excommunication of papists who had 
never professed the reformed faith, and the 
power of the king to annul an unjust sentence 
of excommunication; the right of the civil 
power to stop ecclesiastical proceedings when 
these were contrary to the interests of the 
state; and others of the same character. 
While these questions were left for the con- 
sideration of the presbyteries, the king en- 
deavoured singly to gain over as many of 
the ministers as he could to favour his de- 
sign, especially in the north, where the zeal 
of the presbyterians was not so great as in 
the south. For this purpose, sir Patrick 
Murray, one of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, was despatched to the north for 
the purpose of making converts. He was 
to converse with the northern ministers, and 
give them a garbled account of the late 
transactions, assuring them that the dan- 
gerous tumults in Edinburgh had originated 
in the treasonable conduct of the Edinburgh 
ministers, who had conspired to usurp an 
authority to which they had no right, and 
who had, in an unlawful manner, appointed 
commissioners to carry on an opposition to 
the court. He was further to persuade 
them to subscribe a bond which the king 
wished to force upon the acceptance of the 
ministers, and to urge them to send com- 
missioners to the general assembly at Perth, 
who he hoped would act independently and 
not be influenced by the unfounded asper- 
sions which had been cast upon the king as 
though he wished to usurp an improper au- 
thority in ecclesiastical affairs. It was also 
a part of sir Patrick’s commission to canvas 
the ministers of the north in fayour of 
restoring the earl of Huntley and relieving 
him from the sentence of excommunication. 
As far as the king’s agent communicated 
with the presbyteries, the general reply was 
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that they were not sufficiently acquainted 
with the facts of the late tumult to form a 
judgment on its cause and origin, but they 
wished that the guilty might be punished, 
and they considered that ministers of the 
kirk deserved punishment doubly if they 
should be found to be culpable. . They in 
most cases declined subscribing the bond, 
inasmuch as some of the articles it con- 
tained, such as the question of liberty of 
speech in the pulpit, belonged to the gene- 
ral assembly and not to them individually to 
decide. They said that the repentance of 
the earl of Huntley would be most accept- 
able to them, and that they were ready at 
any time to confer with him and endeayour 
to convert him, but that they saw with re- 
gret he was not so willing to conform as 
was represented. Sir Patrick was more 
successful in his private conferences with 
the ministers individually, many of whom, 
by flattery and holding out hopes of promo- 
tion, he gained over to promise their sup- 
port to the king. 

Nevertheless, the king’s questions had 
produced no good effect. They had been 
severely sifted and criticised; their object 
was too evidently the entire subversion of 
the present system of church discipline to 
be concealed for a moment; and, after many 
private conferences, the ministers of the 
synod of Fife met towards the end of Febru- 
ary at St. Andrews, and decided upon a 
series of answers to the questions in direct 
contradiction to the king’s intentions. They 
no doubt hoped that this declaration would 
have its effect on the proceedings of the ap- 
proaching general assembly. But by dint 
of packing, and through the exertions of 
sir Patrick Murray, the general assembly at 
Perth, in which there was a considerable 
majority of northern ministers, was tolerably 
subservient, and contained few of the bolder 
spirits in the kirk. There was, however, at 
first a certain show of independence; the 
question whether this meeting could be con- 
sidered a legal assembly was warmly de- 
bated, but in the end it was decided in the 
affirmative ; and at last they proceeded to 
business, although commissioners from Fife 
protested that nothing decided at Perth 
should be considered valid to the prejudice 
of the kirk and its privileges. This ques- 
tion being decided, sir John Cockburn, sir 
John Preston, and Mr. Edward Bruce, as 
commissioners for the king, presented thir- 
teen articles, which embraced the chief 
points of dispute between the crown and 
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the church. ‘These articles were referred to 
a committee of the assembly, who delibe- 
rated upon them, and next morning gave in 
their answers, which the king pronounced 
to be unsatisfactory. James now took a 
different. course with them, and instead of 
leaving the assembly their free liberty of dis- 


cussion, he summoned the ministers to meet 


him at the convention of the estates, which 
were sitting at the same time at Perth, to con- 
fer together. When the ministers came in ac- 
cordance with this summons, the king ad- 
dressed them in an arbitrary tone. His pur- 
pose, he said, in calling them together, was to 
amend such things as were amiss, and to take 
away questions which might move trouble 
afterwards. If they were willing to have mat- 
ters righted, all might yet go well. “I,” he 
said, ‘“‘claim nothing but what is due to 
every christian king, that is, to be custos 
et vindex discipline. Corruptions are crept 
in, and more are daily growing, by this 
liberty that preachers take in the application 
of their doctrine, and censuring everything 
that is not totheir mind. This I must have 
amended ; for such discourses serve only to 
move sedition and raise tumults. Let the 
truth of Gad be taught in the chair of truth, 
and wickedness be reprobated ; but in such 
sort as the offender may be bettered, and 
vice made more odious. To rail against 
men in the pulpit, and express their names, 
as we know was done of late, there being 


no just cause, and to make the word of 


God, which is ordained to guide men in 
the way of salvation, an instrument of sedi- 
tion, is a sin, I am sure, beyond all other 
that can be committed on earth. Hold 
you within your limits, and I will never 
blame you, nor suffer others to work you 
any vexation. The civil government is 
committed to me; it is not your subject, 
nor are ye to meddle with it.” The mi- 
nisters were overawed by the king’s tone, 
and, protesting that they came there in 
obedience to his orders, but with no power 
themselves to make the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction subject to the civil power, they 


withdrew to their place of assembly to re- 
consider their answers, which they finally 
amended in such a manner as to leave some 
of the most difficult points open for discus- 
sion, and acknowledge the right of the king 
to propose them. It was agreed that the 
king might propose any alterations con- 
nected with the outward government of 
the kirk to the consideration of the general 
assembly; that no extraordinary conven- 
tions of the ministers should be held with- 
out the king’s consent; that no acts of 
privy council, or of the estates, should be 
attacked from the pulpit, until proper steps 
had been taken to obtain redress and failed ; 
that no minister should be chosen in any of 
the principal towns of the realm without 
the king’s consent; and that none but per- 
sons who had fled from justice or were 
under sentence of excommunication, should 
be rebuked by name in the pulpit. With 
these answers James professed himself satis- 
fied, and he immediately caused them to be 
ratified by the estates. It was then decided 
by the king that the consideration of the 
other questions should be deferred until the 
general assembly, which was to be held at 
Dundee, on the 10th of May. ‘The king 
had further so far gained upon the minis- 
ters assembled at Perth, that it was agreed 
that certain commissioners should be sent 
to confer with the popish lords, with a view 
to their reconciliation with the church. 

These proceedings had not been allowed to 
take place without some opposition. All the 
zealous presbyterians held that the assembly 
was totally illegal, as being convened only by 
the king’s warrant, and informal in its pro- 
ceedings. Some of these met at St. An- 
drews, constituted themselves a regular 
assembly, opened in form by Pont, the 
moderator of the last regular general as- 
sembly, and then deferred their further 
proceedings to the assembly which was to 
be held at Dundee, thus asserting, in con- 
tradiction to the king, the right of the kirk 
to convoke and hold the assemblies by its 
own authority 
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AutnoveH James had not yet gained all 
that he aimed at, he had certainly obtained 
a victory over the church, and he prepared 
now to pursue his plans of reconciliation with 
the popish lords. There had been all along 
a strange contrast between the tenderness 
with which these . unprincipled offenders 
were treated, and the king’s harshness to- 
wards the burgesses and ministers when 
they opposed his will, but he had now re- 
solved that Huntley and his colleagues 
should conform to the church as he was 
going to model it. He accordingly wrote a 
private letter to Huntley, telling him that 
he must now decide whether he would con- 
form, and be restored to his honours, or 
quit Scotland for ever. In the concluding 
lines of this letter the king warned the earl 
against “ deceiving himself to think that by 
lingering of time his wife and his allies 
should ever get him better conditions.” 
“ J,” said James, “ must love myself and my 
own estate better than all the world; and 
think not that I will suffer any professing a 
contrary religion to dwell in this land.” 
The terms of the king’s letter were so pe- 
remptory, that it was evident now to the 
earls that their only chance of favour was to 
yield, at least outwardly, to the king’s 
wishes, and they therefore announced their 
willingness to listen to the presbyterian 
ministers who were appointed to instruct 
and convert them. These seconded the 
king’s wishes so effectually, that, when the 
general assembly met at Dundee, on the 
10th of May, 1597, they were enabled to 
announce that the earls had subscribed the 
confession of faith, and that nothing re- 
mained but to restore them to the commu- 
nion of the church. 

‘The general assembly at Dundee began 
by deciding that the general assembly at 
Perth was a legal one, and it then proceeded 
to ratify, with some modifications, its acts. 
But the opposition to the king’s plans was 
_much stronger than he seems to have an- 
ticipated, and the popular party, headed by 
Andrew Melvil, the learned and able rector 
of St. Andrews, showed itself in such force 
and detected and opposed with so much 
skill the aim of the king’s measures, that he 
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found it advisable to pursue a different and 
a somewhat slower course. Even the king’s 
favourite stratagem of holding out the pros- 
pect of an increase in the ministers’ stipends, 
which were in most cases very small, failed 
in producing its full effect in the assembly, 
but he made it partly the excuse for obtain- 
ing from them the nomination of a per- 
manent committee of fourteen ministers, 
who, under the pretext of “advising on all 
affairs concerning the weal of the church 
and entertainment of peace and obedience 
to his majesty within this realm,” received 
extensive and not weli-defined powers. -It 
had been so contrived by the court party, 
that this committee consisted chiefly of per- 
sons favourable to the king, and it became 
subsequently James’s grand instrument in 
managing the assembly, because it had the 
chief hand in preparing the measures to be 
brought forward. This was so clearly seen 
by the popular party, that one of its leaders, 
James Melvil, afterwards characterized it as 
the ‘needle which drew in the thread of 
episcopacy.” After this committee had 
been appointed, no further matters of im- 
portance were brought before the general 
assembly. 

After the general assembly had separated, 
the commissioners appointed for that pur- 
pose, accompanied by the king’s agent, sir 
Patrick Murray, proceeded to the north, to 
receive the final submission -of the three 
earls, who had lately shown no inclination to 
hurry their reconciliation with the protestant 
church. At this very moment an event 
occurred which would naturally lead us to 
believe that they were still secretly intriguing 
with the catholic powers abroad. James 
Gordon, the Jesuit, Huntley’s kinsman, had 
entered Scotland in disguise, and was busily 
engaged in the earl’s country, whom he 
urgently laboured to retain in the catholic 
faith. One object of this man’s intrigues 
seems to have been to prepare for the entry 
of some Spanish troops, to support the cause 
of the northern catholics. A daring catholic 
chieftain, Hugh Barclay of Lady-land—who 
had been a prisoner in Glasgow-castle, had 
made his escape and fled to Spain, and was 
now returned—suddenly seized upon the isle 
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of Ailsa, on the coast of Ayrshire, and began | 


to fortify and provision it, with the avowed 
intention of giving it up to the Spaniards, 
who had promised to make a descent in that 
quarter. Ailsa is a small island, consisting 
of little more than a high, rugged rock, 
rising out of the sea, with an old fortress at 
| the top, which was then in ruins, accessible 
only by one narrow foot-path, which a few 
men might easily defend against a great 
number of assailants. Intelligence of Bar- 
clay’s. movements had been carried to 
Andrew Knox, the minister of Paisley, the 
same who had seized Kerr, the bearer of the 
Spanish blanks, and who now hesitated not 
to assume the arms of the flesh in order to 
prosecute this new enemy of the church. 
Knox, having collected a few enterprising 
individuals, and proceeding in a boat to the 
rock of Ailsa, boldly attacked Barclay, and 
pressed him so hard, that, rather than be 
taken, he threw himself into the sea, and was 
drowned. The failure of this desperate en- 
terprise seems to have done more than all 
the preachings of the ministers to convince 
the catholic earls; they must have been 
aware of the hopelessness of the cause they 
had been supporting, and they probably 
feared, that, if they held back any longer, 
they would come in for a share of the 
odium which must attach to Barclay’s at- 
tempt, especially since its failure. The conse- 
quence was, that, a few days afterwards, their 
reconciliation to the church was completed 
with great ceremony. On the 26th of 
June, which had been appointed for a strict 
fast on this occasion, Huntley, Angus, and 
Errol relinquished all their feuds and 
quarrels with anybody whatever, mutually 
forgiving and imploring forgiveness. On 
the next day, which was Sunday, at a full 
congregation in the old kirk of Aberdeen, 
the three earls subscribed the confession of 
faith. A sermon was then preached by Mr. 
John Gledstanes, at the conclusion of which 
the earls again stood up, made a public con- 
fession of their recent apostacy, and declared 
their conviction of the truth of the presby- 
terian form of faith, and their resolution to 
persist in it. Huntley next declared his 
deep penitence for the slaughter of the earl 
of Murray; and the sentence of excommu- 
nication against the three earls was then 
withdrawn, and they were publicly received 
into the bosom of the kirk. Gordon, of 
Gicht, who next presented himself in. the 
guise of a penitent, and demanded forgive- 
ness, was also relieved from the sentence of 


excommunication. They then took thesacra- 
ment after the presbyterian form, and made 
' solemn promises to be good subjects in future, 
: and to exert themselves to promote order in 
| their vast possessions in the north. On the 
Monday, the reconciliation and restoration 
of the earls was proclaimed by a herald at 
the cross of Aberdeen, amid the rejoicings of 
the inhabitants. 

Nobody rejoiced more at this event than 
the king, who was now left at liberty to 
pursue his plans of ecclesiastical change. 
The general assembly of Dundee had not 
been long dissolved before James showed 
what he intended to do with the committee 
it had appointed, and which proved in all 
things subservient to his will. Soon after 
the assembly, James called a meeting of the 
committee at Falkland, to which he sum- 
moned the presbytery of St. Andrews, and 
caused a sentence of deposition pronounced 
by them to be reversed. Another question 
connected with the same presbytery was 
next brought forward. Lindsay of Bal- 
carras had laid a complaint before the pres- 
bytery against one of the preachers of St. 
Andrews, named Wallace, whom he accused 
of speaking injuriously of him in the pulpit. 
The presbytery dismissed the complaint, 
because it was not sufficiently substantiated. 
The matter was now brought before the 
committee, and Wallace was summoned to 
appear before it and answer to the charge. 
This summons he at once refused to obey, 
declining the judicature of the committee, 
on the plea that in such a case there was a 
distinct legal course pointed out by the dis- 
cipline of the church ; and the moderator of 
the presbytery entered a protest against the 
attempt of the committee to exercise a 
power which was not even claimed by the 
assembly itself, that of setting aside the 
authority of the ecclesiasticalcourts. “Then,” 
said the king, who was present, and would 
allow no appeal against his arbitrary pro- 
ceedings, “1 will protest too, as one of the 
principal motives which induced me to ask 
and the assembly to grant this commission, 
was to take cognizance of such cases and 
see justice done.” As the presbytery and 
the accused persisted in declining the judi- 
cature of the court, Wallace was condemned 
in his absence and removed from his charge. 
David Black, the proceedings against whom 
had been the commencement of all these 
disputes, and who had not only been allowed 
to return and resume his ministry, but had 
; been admitted to the king’s presence, was 
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also deprived by the committee. The next 
proceeding in which the king employed the 
committee was a strict visitation of the uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, which was aimed of 
course at its rector, Andrew Melvil, the 
great leader of the popular party. He was 
accused of having agitated political questions 
in his lectures, but nothing of importance 
could be established against him. The king, 
however, proceeded to make some alterations 
in the scholastic system, which were cun- 
ningly aimed at the ecclesiastical influence 
of the professors. He prescribed to each 
professor the subjects he was to teach, and 
caused a resolution to be passed by the 
committee, that no professors, especially of 
divinity, should teach in any of the congre- 
gations, unless they were pastors, or possess 
a seat in the ecclesiastical judicatures. This, 
of course, was designed to have the effect of 
excluding Andrew Melvil from the general 
assembly, where his presence was dreaded 
by the king. James also appointed a council 
to regulate the proceedings of the univer- 
sity as a further check on the professors. 
During the summer of the year 1597, 
James’s attention was suddenly called off 
from ecclesiastical plans by the disorders on 
the borders, where the quarrels of the chiefs 
whose duty it was to preserve tranquillity, 
encouraged the turbulence of their followers. 
A violent feud had arisen between sir Robert 
Kerr of Cessford, one of the Scottish war- 
dens, and sir Robert Carey, a son of lord 
Hunsdon, while the laird of Buccleuch had 
not laid aside his hostile feelings towards 
lord Scroop for his temporary sojourn as a 
prisoner in England. The petty incursions 
on the western border had been continued 
with little intermission since the captivity of 
Kinmont Willie, and in the course of the 
summer of this year, the English borderers 
of Tynedale and Redesdale had-made a raid 
into Liddesdale, and committed extensive 
depredations. Instead of making complaint 
to the English authorities, the proud laird of 
Buccleuch collected his followers, invaded 
the English territory, plundered the districts 
of Tynedale and Redesdale, and hanged 
thirty of the English plunderers whom he 
had captured. Kerr, in his resentment 
against sir Robert Carey, ‘allowed the Scot- 
tish borderers under his jurisdiction to make 
repeated irruptions into the English territory 
about the same time, and the earnest com- 
plaints of both her wardens excited Eliza- 
beth’s great indignation. Sir Robert Bowes 
was sent to Scotland to remonstrate with the 
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king on the ill-rule of his wardens, and to 
submit to him a list of the grievances of 
which she had to complain. On this oc- 
casion, the queen of England sent James one 
of her indignant messages, intimating that 
she had too much care even for the most 
distant corner of her kingdom, to allow it to 
be insulted with impunity, and that if he 
was not able to keep his own subjects in 
order, she should be under the necessity of 
doing it for him. James was not at this 
moment inclined to enter into a quarrel 
with Elizabeth, and a negotiation was opened, 
which, after some difficulties had been over- 
come, ended in the last border treaty between 
the two countries, and one which was highly 
beneficial to both. It was agreed that, with 
regard to Elizabeth’s present complaints, the 
delinquents should be delivered up on both 
sides, and mutual pledges were to be given 
by the wardens on both sides for the ob- 
servance of this agreement, or in case of 
failure, the wardens who neglected to give 
the pledges were to enter into ward in the 
other country. Buccleuch and Kerr strug- 
gled hard against these conditions, and ap- 
pear to have purposely neglected giving 
their pledges, upon which it required all 
James’s authority to compel them to fulfil 
the alternative, of surrendering themselves 
to the English wardens. When at last 
the two chiefs repaired to Berwick for this 
purpose, an incident occurred which had 
nearly produced serious consequences, and 
which was characteristic of the manners of 
these fierce chiefs. It was customary for a 
person thus surrendering himself in ward to. 
name the person whom he wished to be his 
keeper, and Buccleuch had chosen in this 
capacity sir William Selby, the master of | 
the ordnance at Berwick. ‘The laird had 
already delivered himself into the hands of 
this officer, and Kerr was proceeding to fulfil 
his duty in the same manner, when one of 
his retinue fired a pistol, and a cry of treason 
was immediately raised among his followers. 
A sanguinary tumult would probably have 
ensued, but for the presence of the lord 
Hume with a strong body of horsemen, who 
had come to preserve order. As it was, 
however, the English commissioners re- 
turned in dismay to Berwick, disposed to 
wreak their vengeance on Buccleuch, who 
on his side was highly offended with Kerr, 
by whose means he imagined that he had 
been placed in personal danger. There had 
been formerly a deadly feud between the 
Scots and Kerrs, which was nearly re- 
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vived by this accident. Kerr, however, im- 
mediately afterwards surrendered himself to 
his ward, and he magnanimously chose for 
his keeper his old enemy, sir Robert Carey, 
who was the English deputy-warden of the 
East Marches. Carey returned this mark 
of confidence, by treating his guest with the 
utmost hospitality, and their mutual hos- 
tility gave place to a warm friendship. The 
two Scottish wardens remained in England 
some months, and Kerr was transferred from 
Carey’s custody to that of the archbishop of 
York, as president of the council of the 
north, some of whose letters relating to his 
prisoners, give us a curious notion of the 
opinion held by the English of the barbarism 
and lawlessness of their northern neighbours. 
“T understand,” says the archbishop, in 
writing to the lord treasurer for his directions 
in regard to his treatment of Kerr, “ that 
the gentleman is wise and valiant, but some- 
what haughty here, and resolute. I would 
pray your lordship that I may have direc- 
tions whether he may not go with his keeper 
im my company to sermons; and whether 
he may not sometimes dine with the council, 
as the last hostages did; and, thirdly, 
whether he may sometimes be brought to 
sitting to the common-hall, where he may 
see how careful her majesty is that the 
poorest subjects in her kingdom may have 
their right, and that her people seek remedy 
by law, and not by avenging themselves. 
Perhaps it may do him good as long as he 
liveth,” 

During this summer also James was occu- 
pied with what had become in his hands 
rather a favourite pursuit, the trial of witches, 
and we haye melancholy proofs of the super- 
stitious credulity of the age. A number of 
unfortunate women were tried and put to 


_ death for witchcraft during the years 1596 


and 1597. One of these, named Margaret 
Aitken, having been seized and threatened 
with torture, not only confessed herself guilty, 
and named several associates, but declared, 
apparently in the mere hope of thereby 
saving her own life, that she knew by an in- 
fallible mark who were witches and who not. 
The witch persecutors were greatly delighted 
by this acquisition, and they carried her from 
cco to place through the country. Wher- 
ever she came, all women against whom any 
person chose to have the slightest suspicion 
were brought before her, and according 
as she pronounced them witches or. not, 
they were cast into prison, subjected to tor- 
tures, under which many of them—probably 
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most of them—confessed themselves guilty, 
and then brought to trial and to execution. 
The number who thus suffered, especially at 
Glasgow, was considerable. At length some 
suspicions were entertained which resulted 
in the woman being subjected without her 
knowledge to a new test. The same indi- 
viduals whom she had denounced one day, 
were brought in disguise the next, and she 
proclaimed them innocent. She was carried 
back to Fife, where she had been originally 
tried, and when submitted to a fresh exami- 
nation, she confessed the imposture, and 
was burnt at the stake. People were hor- 
ror-struck at the number of victims to this 
woman’s false statements, and numbers, still 
under arrest, were set at liberty. But many, 
rather than submit to torture, had confessed 
themselves guilty, and the Scottish judica- 
tures, greatly embarrassed by this circum- 
stance, decided that they shouid be detained 
in prison until the meeting of parliament, 
when the form of procedure with regard to 
them might be determined. 

As winter approached, James prepared to 
carry into effect his grand scheme for the 
remodelling of the church. He saw that 
it would be unsafe as yet to attempt the 
direct introduction of the episcopacy, but, 
in order to lay the foundation of his plan 
more solidly, he managed that the first steps 
should seem to be taken by the kirk itself. 
When the bishops and abbots had been 
deprived of their votes in the parliament, 
it was a question raised more than once 
in the general assembly, whether the right 
of voting ought not still to be given to 
the kirk, as one of the estates, to be exer- 
cised by commissioners elected by the mi-. 
nisters, but the jealous acuteness of the 
presbyterian leaders foresaw the evils to 
which this might lead, and the proposal 
was first received coldly, and then alto- 
gether thrown aside. But the king now 
caused this question to be revived, because 
it enabled him to advance his own designs 
under colour of showing favour to the kirk, 
and he employed the committee appointed 
by the last general assembly to carry out 
his purpose. A parliament had been called 
to meet on the second of December, for the 
purpose of restoring the three earls to their 
estates and honours, and soon after it had 
assembled, a petition was presented by the 
commissioners, demanding that the minis- 
ters of the kirk might. be allowed to sit and 
vote in parliament as the third estate, The 
zealous presbyterian leaders took the alarm 
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immediately, and did all they could to in- 
fluence the nobility against the petition, 
but the weight of the couct prevailed, and 
an act was passed, by which it was ordained, 
“that such pastors as his majesty should 
invest with the office of bishop, abbot, or 
other prelate, should have the same right 
to vote in parliament as ecclesiastics had 
in former times ; and that all vacant bishop- 
rics, or such as might become vacant, should 
be only given to actual preachers, or minis- 
ters, or to persons who were fit to fulfil and 
would pledge themselves to perform the 
duties of the office.” In its wording, this 
act could not help being disagreeable to the 
zealous portion of the kirk, and a clause was 
therefore added, which explained that the 
spiritual power and jurisdiction of the 


| bishops was a matter left to be agreed 
| upon between the king and the general 
| assembly. 


It was still necessary to gain this body 


_ over, and a meeting of the general assembly 
| was called for the beginning of March, 1598. 
| In summoning this meeting, the commis- 


sioners, under the king’s direction, and 
perhaps mainly from his dictation, addressed 
circular letters to the presbyteries, in which 
they took credit for their recent proceedings, 
as though they had been advancing the cause 
of the kirk, spoke of the obstacles they had 
overcome, representing the act as a means 
of rescuing the ministers from poverty and 
contempt, and holding out to them as a bait 
the assurance that sufficient stipends would 
soon be appointed for the different cures. 
This missive produced no small agitation, 
and the matter was warmly debated in 
many of the provincial synods, in some 
of which, as in those of Lothian and Fife, 
the opposition was predominant. In the 
synod of Fife, which was a stronghold of 
the presbyterian party, the venerable re- 
former, Ferguson, the oldest of the minis- 


| ters then living, who had witnessed the first 


struggle for the subversion of popery, spoke 
with great warmth against the proceedings 
He reminded his colleagues 


of the bishops, and, pointing out the in- 
sidious manner in which it was now at- 
tempted to restore them, compared it to 
the Grecian stratagem of the wooden horse 


| against Troy, and warned them to reject 


this proffered boon in the words of the 

prophetess, Hquo ne credite, Teucri—“ Put 

no trust in the horse, ye Trojans.” He was 

seconded by Davidson, who spoke of the 
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proposed ecclesiastical commissioners in 
parliament with scornful ridicule, calling 
them bishops in disguise—“ Busk, busk 
him,” he said in conclusion, “as bonnilie 
as ye can, and fetch him in as fairlie as 
ye will, we ken him weel eneuch, we see 
the horns of his mitre.” Andrew Melvil 
was also present, and spoke against the 
new plan with his usual eloquence. The 
king was alarmed at these symptoms of 
opposition, and he redoubled his efforts to 
gain over the ministers singly and to pack 
the assembly. And when the time of the 
meeting came, Andrew Melvil, under pre- 
tence of the new regulations for St. An- 
drews, was commanded to absent himself 


from the place of meeting under pain of | 


treason ; and others of the boldest presbyte- 
rian leaders were kept away by some means 
or other. : 
The king opened, the meeting of the 
general assembly at Dundee with an in- 
sidious speech, in which he dwelt on the 
services which he pretended to have done to 
the church in removing controversy and 
establishing discipline, and declared that he 
was now labouring chiefly to restore its 
patrimony, in order that the stipends of the 
ministers might be raised. In order to en- 
sure success in this matter, he said it was 
necessary that the kirk should have a voice 
in parliament. “I mind not,” he said, “to 
bring in papistical or anglican bishops, but 
only to have the best and wisest of the 
ministry appointed by the general assembly 
to have place in the council, to deliberate 
on their own affairs, and not to stand always 
at the door like poor supplicants, despised 
and disregarded.” This address was fol- 
lowed by a very warm debate, in which the 
zealous ministers who remained in the as- 
sembly, such as James Melvil, Davidson, 
Bruce, Carmichael, and Aird, spoke in 
strong terms against the court project, which 
was defended chiefly by Gledstanes and by 
the king himself. But James calculated far 
less on the force of arguments, than on that 
of numbers, which he was aware that he had 
now secured. As on the former occasion, 
the great strength of this assembly consisted. 
of the northern ministers, who are described 
by the presbyterian writers as a mere sub- 
servient rabble, who came to vote as the 
king directed them. Yet the opposition 
was very strong. It was at last resolved by 
a majority of ten, “that it was necessary 
and expedient for the weal of the kirk, that 
the ministry, as the third estate of the realm, 
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in the name of the kirk, should have a yote 
in parliament.” It was further agreed that 
the number of the commissioners of the 
kirk in parliament should be the same as 
that of the popish prelates, who had for- 
merly sat there, namely, fifty-one, and that 
they were to be chosen partly by the kirk 
and partly by the king. The question as to 
the name by which the ecclesiastical repre- 
sentatives in parliament were to be called, 
was left open by the assembly; but this, 
with the mode of election, the duration of 
their commission, their revenues, and other 
minor matters, were to be referred, first to 
the judgment of the inferior judicatories, 
and subsequently, to a committee, formed 
of three deputies from each provincial synod, 
which was to consult with the king and the 
doctors or theological professors. The de- 
cision of the last body, if unanimous, was to 
be final; but if they did not agree, the 
matter was to be reported again to a meeting 
of the general assembly. 

Thus this great question was for a moment 
virtually settled, as the king anticipated no 
great opposition in the inferior synods. He 
considered the arrangement of the whole mat- 
ter as lying now chiefly between himself and 
the permanent commission of the kirk, with 
whom he had frequent meetings and con- 
sultations. At length the ministers and the 
doctors, according to the directions of the 
general assembly, were called together at 
Holyrood by the king’s mandate. Among 
them were some strong opponents of the 
court, such as Andrew Melvil, who came 
as a doctor. The question whether it was 
lawful for ministers to sit in parliament was 
first keenly disputed. The next point was 
the duration of the commission. The king 
was anxious that it should be for life; but 
the opposition urged strongly that this 
would be making the representatives of the 
kirk the mere slaves of the prince, and they 
wished them to be elected but for a year. 
It was argued on the other hand, that, by 
thus shortening the time, the ministers 
would be put to all the trouble and expense 
of attending on a single parliament, without 
any equivalent advantage, or, to use the 
words in which this intimation was con- 
veyed, if they did not consent to the voters 
being appointed for life, they would lose 
the benefit. Andrew Melvil replied that 
the loss would be but small. ‘ But, then,” 
said the king, “the ministers would be 
left to contempt and poverty.” “ That,” 
said Melvil, “was their master’s lot be- 


fore them, and better were poverty with 
sincerity, than promotion with corruption.” 
The court urged that the representatives of 
the kirk should be named bishops, arguing 
that there was but little in a name, and that 
the parliament had already admitted that of 
bishops, which, moreover, was the scriptural 
title. This matter, also, was warmly de- 
bated, and Melvil observed sarcastically, that 
the name was scriptural, it was true, but as 
they were to get an addition to their scrip- 
tural office, let them also get an addition to 
their name; and it too might be scriptural, 
since Peter had called such “ busy bishops.” 
The discussion was continued next day, when 
almost at the commencement, a remark of 
Melvil’s that in the previous proceedings 
the scriptures had been rather profaned than 
gravely handled, so offended the king, that 
he rudely told Melvil he had uttered what 
was false, and then broke up the meeting in 
a pet. He told the ministers, in dismissing 
them, that he found some of them so wedded 
to their own conceits, that it was useless 
trying to make them listen to reason; and 
that, instead of striving any longer, he should 
refer the matter to the next general assembly. 
If they then chose to refuse the boon he 
offered them, the ministers might remain in 
their poverty and contempt, and the blame 
of it must fall upon themselves. He inti- 
mated, however, that he would not be without 
one of his estates, and that he would have it 
represented by men who would do their 
duties towards him and their country. 

Thus the question remained undecided, 
except so far as the act of parliament went, 
and had been accepted by the late general 
assembly ; but James’s attention began now 
to be seriously occupied with other matters, 
to which his triumph over the kirk allowed 
him to devote his thoughts. He had for 
some time been nervously sensitive on the 
subject of his right to the accession to 
the crown of England, and, encouraged by 
his successes against his own subjects, he 
began to take measures for assuring him- 
self of this grand object, independent of 
personal negotiations with Elizabeth, whom 
he showed less inclination to conciliate. 
Elizabeth’s health was already beginning 
to break, and the uncertainty how soon 
she might die, kept people on the rack. 
James had an ambassador in England, Bruce, 
abbot of Kinloss, who repeatedly pressed 
Elizabeth in vain to declare publicly that 
she acknowledged James as her successor ; 
but he was still more active in intriguing 
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secretly with the English nobility, in order 
to form a party in his favour, He at the 
same time employed agents to explain his 
title to the protestant princes of Germany, 
and to interest them so far in his favour, that 
they might instruct their ambassadors in 
England to act with Bruce. He was even 
trying to conciliate the English catholics, 
that they might be no obstacle in his way to 
the throne; and information was carried to 
Elizabeth, through the means of Gray, who 
still followed his old courses in Italy, that 
James was actually intriguing with the court 
of Rome, and that he had written a private 
letter to the pope, promising an indulgence 
to the catholics, and desiring to have a 
resident ambassador in Rome, for which 
post a Scottish catholic bishop, of the name 
of Drummond, was proposed. 

James was at this time becoming more 
and more confident in his own skill in what 
he was pleased to call kingeraft, and he 
seemed anxious to have it believed that he 
cared no longer for Elizabeth’s assistance in 
helping him to the English crown, He did 
not conceal his intention of preparing to en- 
force his right by arms, and he employed 
men to write books demonstrating his claims 
and confuting those who had written against 
them. At this time a circumstance oc- 
curred, of trifling importance in itself, but 
which was highly resented by James. A 
man named Valentine Thomas, a base in- 
triguer in England, pretended that he had 
been employed by the Scottish king in a 
plot against the life of Elizabeth, This 
man was examined, and it was reported at 
the Scottish court that Elizabeth believed 
the accusation. James was indignant, and 
talked of proclaiming the charge false by 
sound of trumpet, “by open challenge, in 
any number, yea, of a king to a king.” 
When at length he had suffered himself to 
be pacified, a visit of the duke of Holstein, 
the brother of James’s queen, involved the 
court in unusual pageantry and festivity, 
which helped to increase his pecuniary em- 
barrassments; and after this his attention 
was drawn to the increasing disorders in 
the north, where little was heard of but 
feuds, slaughters, and massacres. Amongst 
these turbulent scenes, the brave and power- 
ful chieftain, Maclean of Duart, was trea- 
cherously slain in Isla by his nephew, sir 
James Macdonald, and as the latter was a 
favourite at court, this sanguinary deed was 
allowed to pass with impunity. But an at- 
tempt was rage soon afterwards to civilize 
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the highlands by colonizing them with low- 
landers; the experiment was tried on the 
isles of Lewis and Skye, which were granted 
by the crown.to certain southern barons who 
associated together to reduce them to order 
and cultivate them. But the only result 
was a long struggle between the colonists 
and the highland clans, which ended in the 
final abandonment of the enterprise. 
James’s success against the ministers had 
given him a high opinion of his own power, 
and he began now to show more openly his 
arbitrary and tyrannical temper, and his 
extravagant notions on the subject of his 
royal prerogative. He began to stretch 
this prerogative even to the extent of inter- 
fering with the courts of judicature, and 
the year 1599 opened with two remarkable 
instances which could not fail to create con- 
siderable alarm. In the month of Febru- 
ary, one of the king’s household rescued a 
man who, for some offence, had been ar- 
rested by the magistrates of Edinburgh. 
The magistrates prosecuted the king’s ser- 
vant, and compelled him to give assurance 
for the delivery of the offender; but he 
broke his promise, and was in consequence 
arrested and committed to prison. The 
king was enraged that a parcel of burghers 
should dare to lay their hands on one of 
the king’s household, and he sent a peremp- 
tory order for the man’s release. But the 
magistrates refused to obey, and, when 
James sent a still more angry message, they 
returned for answer that they were ready, 
if required, to resign their offices, but that 
as long as they held them they would do 
their duty. Although the king was furious 
at this resistance to his will, he found it 
prudent to carry the matter no further. 
About a fortnight after this, Mr. Robert 
Bruce, the minister, having been arbitra- 
rily deprived of his stipend by the king, 
sued the crown before the session, the 
highest court of judicature in Scotland, and 
obtained a decision in his favour. The 
king, in a rage, appealed against the judg- 
ment, and proceeding to the court, argued 
his own cause in a violent and authoritative 
manner, and concluded by commanding the 
lords of the session to give judgment against 
Bruce. But here again James met with 
resistance, which he seems not to have ex- 
pected. Seton, as president of the session, 
rose first, and addressed the king in nearly 
the following words :—‘‘It is my part, sire, 
to speak first in this court, of which your 
highness has made me head. . You are our 
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king, and we your subjects, bound and ready 
to obey you from the heart, and with all 
devotion to serve you with our lives and 
substance; but this is a matter of law, in 
which we are sworn to do justice according 
to our conscience and the statutes of the 
realm. Your majesty may, indeed, com- 
mand us to the contrary; in which case I, 
and every honest man on this bench, will 
either vote according to conscience, or re- 
sign and not vote at all.” ‘Lord Newbottle, 
another of the judges, spoke in similar 
terms, adding, that it had been spoken in 
the city, to his majesty’s great slander and 
theirs, that they dared not do justice to all 
classes, but were obliged to vote as the king 
commanded, and that they must now prove 
the falsehood of this imputation. James 
expostulated urgently, and even had recourse 
to taunts and threats, but the court con- 
firmed the previous decision in favour of 
Bruce, two only of the judges dissenting in 
favour of the king. When the decision was 
known, James flung out of the court in a 
violent rage, muttering threats of ven- 
geance. 

The king was at this time labouring on 
his celebrated book, the Basilicon Doron, 
a treatise on government according to his 
own views, and addressed to his son, prince 
Henry, for whose instruction the king pro- 
fessed to have designed it. Full of the most 
despotic doctrines, this book contained many 
especially levelled against the ministers of 
the kirk, whom he described as “fiery and 
seditious spirits, who delighted to rule as 
tribuni piebis.”’ The same feeling pervades 
all his writings. In one passage of his 
works, James spoke of the kingly preroga- 
tive in the following terms. “EHyen when 
a king, as described by Samuel, takes their 
sons for his horsemen, and some to run 
before his chariot, to ear (plough) his 
ground, and to reap his harvest, and to 
make instruments of war, and their daugh- 
ters to make them apothecaries, and cooks, 
and bakers; nor though he should take 
their fields and their vineyards, and their 
best olive-trees, and give them to his ser- 
yants, and take the tenth of their seed, and 
of their vineyards, and of their flocks, and 
give it to his servants, had they (i.e. the 
subjects), a right to murmur; the king was 
only accountable to God, and the chiefs of 
the people had the example of Elias pointed 
out for their imitation, who, under the in- 
dustrious persecution and tyranny of Ahab, 
raised uo rebellion, but did only fly to the 


wilderness, where for fault of sustentation 
he was fed by the corbies.” In the Basili- 
con Doron, James calls the chronicles of 
Buchanan and Knox “ infamous invectives,”’ 
and recommends his son to destroy them, and 
punish all who were guilty of preserving a 
copy. “ For,” he says, “in that point I would 
have you a pythagorist, to think that the 
very spirits of these archbellowses of sedition 
have made a transition into them that hoard 
their books or maintain their opinions, 
punishing them even as if it were their 
authors risen again.” In another passage 
he spoke of the presbyterians in the fol- 
lowing terms. “Take heed, therefore, my 
son, to such puritans, very pests in the 
church and commonweal, whom no deserts 
can oblige, neither oaths nor promises bind ; 
breathing nothing but sedition and calum- 
nies, aspiring without measure, railing with- 
out reason; and making their own imagi- 
nations, without any warrant of the word, 
the square of their conscience. I protest 
before the great God, and since I am here 
as upon my testament (he considered this 
book as a legacy to his son), it is no place 
for me to lie in, that ye shall never find 
with any highland or border-thieves greater 
ingratitude, and more lies and vile perjuries, 
than with these fanatic spirits”? In the 
course of the year of which we are speak- 
ing, James entrusted this book, the Basili- 
con Doron, which was as yet a secret, to 
sir James Semple, to make a fair transcript 
of it. Temple showed the manuscript in- 
discreetly to Andrew Melvil, who copied 
some of the objectionable passages, and 
laid them soon after before the presbytery 
of St. Andrews, as libels upon the church, 
without stating who was the author. But 
it was soon whispered abroad that the book 
from which they were taken was written by 
the king, and the alarm and indignation 
of the ministers of the kirk was very great 
at what they considered to be indubitable 
evidence of James’s hostility to the Scottish 
kirk, and of his leaning to popery. Having 
tried in vain to discover how these extracts 
were brought to the knowledge of the synod 
of St. Andrews, the king determined to 
print the whole book, which soon after- 
wards appeared, and increased the dismay 
of the kirk. A general fast was proclaimed 
by the ministers for the purpose of averting 
God’s wrath, and it was rigidly observed 
during two days, while the ministers held 
forth from the pulpits on the dangers which 
threatened the kingdom. Another act of 
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the king’s this year tended to irritate the 
kirk. The presbyterians were strongly op- 
posed to stage-plays, which they looked 
upon as neither more nor less than in- 
struments of Satan, to blind mankind and 
allure people to sin; yet, in 1599, James 
brought a company of comedians from Eng- 
land, and licensed them to play within the 
burgh. This circumstance has led to the 
conjecture that Scotland was visited on this 
occasion by the immortal Shakespeare. This 
is a matter subject to considerable doubt ; 
but the appearance of the players was a 
great eye-sore to the ministers, who repre- 
sented ther to the session as dangerous to 
the public morals, and obtained an order 
forbidding people to be present at their 
performances under pain of the severe cen- 
sure of the kirk. James construed this 
into an offence against his prerogative, and 
called the session before his council, where 
he ordered them to annul their act, and not 
restrain the people from innocent amuse- 
ments. After some show of resistance, it 
was considered prudent to acquiesce in the 
king’s demand. 

The belief in James’s leaning towards 
popery not only prevailed in Scotland, but 
it was gaining ground in England, and there 
were indeed many circumstances to encou- 
rage it. Among those who held highest 
influence at court, there were several known 
catholics; the queen’s most intimate friend, 
the countess of Huntley, was a catholic; 
the governess of the two young princesses, 
lady Livingstone, was of the same faith ; 
and the king’s principal secretary of state, 
Elphinstone, as well as the president of the 
session, Seton, were known to be both catho- 
lics. The king was known to be himself 
privately engaged in correspondence with 
some of the catholic powers, the chief ob- 
ject of which was probably to obtain money. 
All these circumstances alarmed Elizabeth, 
who sent sir William Bowes as her ambas- 
sador to the Scottish court, that he might 
observe more closely the real state of things. 
Bowes arrived in Edinburgh early in May, 
just at the time when the extracts from the 
king’s book on government were agitating 
the kirk. The ambassador had not been 
long in Scotland, when a circumstance oc- 
curred which placed him in a position of 
someembarrassment. An Englishman named 
Ashfield, who was one of James’s secret 
spies at the court of Elizabeth, had pro- 
ceeded through Berwick to Edinburgh. 
Soon after he entered Scotland, lord Wil- 
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loughby, who now held the office of gover- 
nor of Berwick, received information which 
led him to ‘believe that Ashfield was a dan- 
gerous character; while Bowes was asto- 
nished at the manner in which he had been 
received by the king, and at his apparent 
intimacy with the catholics at the Scottish 
court. It was immediately suspected that 
he was engaged in some design against 
England, and Willoughby and Bowes toge- 
ther determined upon a plan for his arrest. 
John Guevara, a kinsman of lord Wil- 
loughby, who held the office of deputy- 
warden of the east marches, proceeded with 
three companions to Edinburgh. One day, 
as Ashfield was walking on Leith sands, 
with Bowes and one or two of the young 
Scottish courtiers, Guevara and his compa- 
nions met them, and under pretence of old 
friendship invited Ashfield to take wine with 
them. It was afterwards said that the wine 
was drugged ; but it had such an effect upon 
Ashfield, that he was easily persuaded to 
enter Bowes’s coach, which was at hand for 
this purpose, in order to ride back to Edin- 
burgh, and he seems not to have noticed the 
direction taken by the coach until it stopped 
in Berwick, and he was placed under arrest. 
Meanwhile, Bowes obtained possession of 
Ashfield’s papers, and sent them to lord 
Willoughby. James was greatly provoked 
at this proceeding; Bowes himself was in 
some danger, and the king wrote a sharp 
letter to lord Willoughby, demanding to be 
informed whether this outrage had been 
perpetrated by Elizabeth’s directions. Wil- 
loughby declared at once that he had acted 
on his own sense of his public duty, with- 
out the queen’s knowledge, and Bowes as- 
serted that he was wholly unconcerned in 
the transaction. It was subsequently, how- 
ever, considered expedient to recall Bowes; 
and the arrival of an ambassador from 
France soon afterwards seemed to confirm 
the ill-feeling between the two courts. The 
king at this time also adopted a new plan 
of furthering his title to the English throne, 
and one which was not likely to gain him 
favour with Elizabeth. He drew up a bond 
or contract, to be signed by all his nobility 
and barons, by which they bound themselves 
to serve the king with their lives, friends, 
and goods, and to be ready in warlike furni- 
ture, to support his claim; and he ordered 
that the military force of the realm should 
be put in an efficient condition. 

One great thing, however, was wanting 
for the carrying this design into effect, and 
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that was money. The lavish expenditure 
of the household in consequence of the 
king’s heedless extravagance, had increased 
his necessities to such a degree, that even 
the palaces in which he lived were allowed 
to fall into ruin through the want of money 
to pay for repairs. The office of lord-trea- 
surer had become so ruinous to its possessor, 
that lord Blantyre was obliged to resign it, 
and the young earl of Cassillis was persuaded 
to accept it. This nobleman had married 
_ the widow of chancellor Maitland on ac- 
eount of her great wealth, and no sooner 
had he accepted the office of treasurer, than 
some speeches of the king’s, szowing how 
greedily the monarch reckoned upon lady 
Cassillis’s purse, were reported to him and 
excited his alarm.  Cassillis immediately 
resigned his office, but James flew into a 
great rage, ordered him to be placed under 
arrest and his houses seized, and compelled 
| him at length to buy his pardon with a 
| heavy fine. The office of treasurer was 
at length taken by the master of Elphin- 
stone, the brother of the secretary-of-state. 
till nothing was done towards supplying 
the king with money, and his proposals to pre- 
pare for enforcing his claim to the English 
succession, seems to have been designed 
chiefly as an excuse for taxing his stibjects. 
For this purpose a convention of the estates 
was called, to assemble on the 10th of De- 
cember, 1599. The subject was a delicate 
one, and James seems to have been embar- 
rassed how to approach it. His first pro- 
posal was that a certain sum of money 
should be levied on every head of cattle 
and sheep throughout the country, but 
this plan was immediately rejected. James 
next proposed, under pretext of sparing the 
poor commons and labourers of the ground, 
that the whole country should be “ disposed, 
as it were, into one thousand persons,” each 
person to pay a certain sum, so that the total 
amount should be sufficient to relieve him 
from his necessities. But although the 
king had even gone to unconstitutional 
lengths in his anxiety to have a majority 
in the convention to carry his project, it 
was so unpalatable, that it was got rid of 
by delaying the further consideration of 
the question to another convention, which 
was to be held on the 20th of June, 1600. 
By an act of this convention, the year 
which had hitherto been considered, accord- 
ing to the medizval practice, as commencing 
on the 25th of March, was in future to com- 


mence with the first of January, and this 
act was to come into immediate operation, 
so that the first of January next ensuing 
was to be considered as the first day of the 
year 1600. 

Early in the new year, the general assem- 
bly of the kirk met, which was to decide 
the questions relating to the ecclesiastical 
representatives in parliament. The presby- 
terian party assembled in great strength, 
and it is probable that on the general ques- 
tion they would have gained the day, but it 
was intimated authoritatively by the king 
that the general question was to be con- 
sidered as already settled, and that they 
were met only to deliberate upon articles of 
detail. The most important of these, that 
of the duration of the commission, was car- 
ried against the king by a majority of three, 
and it was decided that it should last but 
for a year, but alterations were subsequently 
made which rendered these annual elections 
little more than a form. The new church 
regulations were finally adopted by the as- 
sembly, but with certain restrictions which 
the king was obliged to allow. The ar- 
rangements thus agreed to were: that the 
general assembly should nominate six per- 
sons for every vacancy in the representation, 
from whom the king was to choose one, who 
thereupon should take his seat in parlia- 
ment under the name of a commissioner. 
Such commissioner was to have no power to 
propose in parliament anything in the name 
of the church without special instructions ; 
and he was bound at every assembly to ren- 
der an account of the manner in which he 
had executed his trust, and to submit to 
the judgmerit of the assembly without ap- 
peal. He was further to be relieved from | 
none of his liabilities as a minister; and if 
deposed from his office in the ministry by a | 
general assembly, synod, or presbytery, he | 
was thereupon to lose his vote in parlia- | 
ment. | 

These regulations by no means answered | 
the king’s intentions, but he had agreed to 
them in order to have the matter settled 
quietly, and good faith or honesty formed | 
no part of James’s notions of the principles | 
of kingcraft. It was soon evident that he | 
intended to allow none of these regulations 
to stand in his way, and that he was as much 
resolved as ever to restore the prelacy both 
in name and form—and it was not long 
before he had clandestinely filled the bishop- 
rics of Ross, Caithness, and Aberdeen. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE GOWRIE CONSPIRACY. 


Tux year 1600 was rendered remarkable by 
one of the most extraordinary and myste- 
rious events of James’s reign, the Gowrie 
conspiracy. The earl of Gowrie at this time 
was the grandson of the lord Ruthven who 
acted so prominent a part in the slaughter 
of David Riccio, in consequence of which 
he and his son William Ruthven, were sub- 
sequently banished. The lord Ruthven died 
in exile, and his son succeeded to the title, 
was recalled by the regent, Morton, and 
afterwards created earl of Gowrie. He was 
one of the principals in the celebrated raid 
of Ruthven, for which he’ received the 
king’s pardon; but he was at last sacri- 
ficed to the tyranny of Arran, and perished 
on the scaffold. To whatever degree he 
may have been implicated in the many re- 
bellions and treasons of his time, his trial 
was a mockery of justice, and his death 
under the circumstances a dark blot on 
James’s character. It appears to have roused 
in his: family and kindred those dark im- 
placable feelings of vengeance, which seemed 
inseparable from the old feudal society, 
especially in the north. The countess, 
with her family, retired into Athol, to con- 
ceal herself from the enemies of her house 
and brood over her wrongs, which were natu- 
rally impressed upon the minds of her chil- 
dren. After Arran’s overthrow, James re- 
lented towards the Ruthvens, restored them 
to their honours, and called them to court. 
By the death of his elder brother, John, 
the second son, succeeded to the title. He 
was about eight years of age at the time 
of his father’s death, and was therefore a 
mere boy at the time of his accession to the 
earldom. The education of the young earl 
of Gowrie was entrusted to Rollock, the 
principal of the university of Edinburgh, 
a man of great learning, under whom he 
made rapid progress in his scholarship. In 
1594, he received the king’s licence to tra~ 
vel, and proceeded to Italy, where he stu- 
died with so much success during five years 
at the famous university of Padua, that he 
attained to the high honour of being its 
rector. Soon after his arrival there, he 
wrote a letter to the Scottish king full of 
expressions of gratitude; he continued also 
to a with his tutor, Rollock, and 


in 1595, wrote a long letter to the minister 
of Perth, assuring him of his zealous attach- 
ment to presbyterianism. The studies of 
young Gowrie had been almost universal in 
their character, and, independent of his learn- 
ing, he excelled in all manly exercise, and 
in all the sports which at that time were 
considered becoming in a nobleman. 

Lady Gowrie, though received with favour 
at court, had not laid aside her resentment 
for the death of her husband, and she lent 
her hand to most of the plots which were 
formed by those connected with the party 
of the kirk, during the earl Gowrie’s 
youth. It was by the contrivance of lady 
Gowrie and her daughter, the countess of 
Athol, that Bothwell was admitted into Holy- 
rood-house, in 1598, when he obtained tem- 
porary possession of the king’s person; and 
her son’s name was introduced in the “ band”’ 
of another plot in the following year. That 
the sentiments of the countess were shared 
by her children there is no room to doubt. 

In the year 1599, the earl of Gowrie left 
Padua, and proceeding through Switzerland 
on his way home, remained three months as 
a visitor with the celebrated Beza, who looked 
upon his father as a martyr in the protestant 
cause. The earl went next to Paris, where 
he was received with distinction at the French 
court, and where he formed an intimate and 
confidential acquaintance with the English 
ambassador, sir Henry Neville, by whom he 
was warmly recommended to the court of 
England. Gowrie was a zealous advocate 
of the kirk, and strongly biassed in favour 
of the English party in Scotland, and it is 
not surprising therefore that Elizabeth, who 
showed him great attention and retained 
him at her court two months, should hold 
consultations with him on the affairs of his 
native country. It was at a moment when 
Elizabeth was greatly offended with James’s 
proceedings, and when he was following 
such a self-willed course that it was gene- 
rally believed in England he was leaguing 
himself with the catholic powers. But the 
attentions which Gowrie received from Eli- 
zabeth and her ministers, exposed him to 
suspicions and to hostile feelings in Scot- 
land, to such a degree, that it is even said 
that Elizabeth, informed that his life was 
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aimed at, appointed a secret guard to watch 
over his safety. It is certain that rumours 
had reached the Scottish court of plots in 
England and in France in which it was 
attempted to mix the name of Gowrie, and 
it was said that Bothwell was in France at 
the time the young earl visited Paris, and 
assumed that they must have conversed 
together. 

Gowrie arrived at the court of Scotland 
about the middle of May, 1600, and was re- 
ceived with an outward appearance of favour, 
but there were- not wanting signs which 
afterwards bore a sinister interpretation. 
When told that he had entered Edinburgh 
attended by the nobles and others, friends 
and allies of his house, in great numbers, 
and of the enthusiastic shouts of the crowds 
of people who lined the streets and wel- 
comed his arrival, James, shaking his head 
in apparent ill humour, said that as many 
shouted when his father was executed at 
Stirling. James frequently taunted him in 
a joking manner with his reception by Eli- 
zabeth, the attempt which he pretended had 
been made to bribe him, and his intimacy 
with the English ambassador at Paris. 
Nevertheless, the earl became quickly a 
favourite at court, especially with the queen 
and her ladies, and it was even said that 
James was jealous of the favour which his 
consort. showed for the young and _hand- 
some nobleman. The king also was fond 
of conversing with him familiarly, for Gow- 
rie was well informed in all the subjects 
which James liked to talk of, and he would 
frequently keep him by his chair at his 
meals for this purpose. On these occasions 
the king not unfrequently let slip sarcasms 
and taunts on the past history of the Ruth- 
vens which, although said in a playful man- 
ner, could not fail to sting the hearer to the 
quick. One of these, especially, was re- 
membered afterwards for its coarse and un- 
feeling character. The queen was at this 
time great with child of the prince who 
afterwards ascended the English throne as 
Charles I., and the conversation turned on 
the dangers incident to herpeculiar condition. 
Padua was then the most celebrated school 
of medicine in Europe, and James asked 
Gowrie’s opinion of the most usual causes of 
miscarriage. The earl replied, that the one 
most to be guarded against was fright or 
sudden terror; on which the king burst 
into a coarse laugh, and said, “ Nay, my 
lord, had that been true, I had not been 
here to ask the question; hast thou for- 
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gotten the slaughter of seignor Davie, and 
the part thy grandfather acted in it ?” 
There can be little doubt, indeed, that 
under all the outward show of familiarity, 
James looked upon the young earl with 
anything but a favourable eye; for, not te 
speak of other causes of jealousy and sus- 
picion, he knew that the popular party, over 
whom he had recently, he thought, so sig- 
nally triumphed, looked upon Gowrie as a 
leader destined to restore them to their for- 
mer power, and they had already begun to 
raise their heads in a manner which alarmed 
the court. The courtiers, many of whom 
were enemies of the Ruthvens, soon per- 
ceived the real state of the king’s senti- 
ments, and they were ready enough to act 
accordingly. An example of this occurred 
soon after his arrival in Scotland. One day, 
as he was going to the presence-chamber, 
he met in the long gallery of Holyrood- 
house the same colonel William Stuart who 
had been employed to arrest his father at 
Dundee, and had been an active promoter of 
his death. Stuart appears to have wished 
to enter the presence-chamber first, which 
led to a dispute between the gentlemen of 
Gowrie’s suite and the colonel’s servants, 
and, as each party had drawn their wea- 
pons, a serious scuffle appeared imminent. 
But Gowrie instantly stepped between them, 
and, beating down the swords of his own 
followers, made place contemptuously for 
Stuart to enter first into the presence- 
chamber. The earl’s friends blamed him 
for thus yielding precedence to one who 
was his inferior in rank, ‘and who was 
moreover the old enemy of his family; but 
he merely answered them proudly in the 
words of an old Latin proverb, Aguila non 
captat muscas, ‘the eagle does not stoop at 
flies.” Gowrie’s enemies afterwards adduced 
this as a proof that the earl had already 
formed a design against the king’s person. 
The web of Gowrie’s fate was woven with 
wonderful rapidity. On the 20th of June, 
not long after the earl’s arrival in Scotland, 
the convention of the three estates was 
held, in which the question of taxes was to 
be reconsidered, As the time approached, 
there was great agitation in people’s minds, 
to escape which Gowrie retired to his estates. 
The king, who anticipated opposition to his 
favourite object of obtaining money, had 
anxiously canvassed the nobility, and gained 
most of them over to his purpose, but the 
barons and the burghs threatened a firm 
resistance. James opened the convention 
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in person, and represented his wants in a 
studied address, but in vain. He then ad- 
journed the convention till the next day, 
and employed the interval in lavishing pro- 
mises and threats, in the hope of over- 
coming the scruples of those who were op- 
posed to the court, But it was all in vain; 
and next day, when they met again, the 
barons and representatives of the burghs 
were as firm as before. When the king 
urged that he must have an army ready to 
enforce his claim on the queen’s death, the 


| president Seton rose and argued in reply 


on the utter vanity of thinking to conquer 
England by force of arms. Who, he said, 
could imagine that any sum they could fur- 
nish would be sufficient for the purpose, 
when it was notorious that sundry towns in 
England could raise more money in an 
emergency than all Scotland together? The 
king rose in a violent passion, and accused 
Seton of perverting his meaning; and Mr. 
Edward Bruce, in support of the king’s 
views, said that every man in Scotland 
ought to be ready to come forward and 
advance money to the king for such a pur- 
pose. He contended that the necessity of 
the army was not so much to conquer 
England as to defend Scotland, for, he 
pretended, whoever usurped the English 
crown after Elizabeth’s death would no 
doubt aim at that of Scotland also. But all 
these arguments fell upon deaf ears, for 
the barons and burghs, who probably be- 
lieved that James merely wanted to get 
hold of the money for his own purposes, 
pleaded their poverty—declaring, however, 
that when the time came and the necessity 
was seen, they would furnish him with as 
fair an army as he could desire. They 
then proposed, that instead of forty thou- 
sand crowns, which were demanded of them, 


| they would give him forty thousand pounds 


| Scots, on condition that they should not be 


taxed again in his time, and that the money 
should go to relieve the crown from its em- 
barrassments, and not be squandered away 
in present extravagance. The king rejected 
this proposal with scorn, and now insisted 
on its being put to the vote whether at the 
previous convention at Perth it had not been 
agreed that a hundred thousand crowns 
should be contributed by a thousand per- 
sons. _ It was in opposing this insulting pro- 
posal that the earl of Gowrie first stood up 
as the advocate of the popular party; and 
his arguments were so reasonable and con- 
as * that the king was again defeated. 
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The king, in dismissing the assembly, as- 
sailed the barons and burghs with coarse 
and insulting invective, while he held out 
the nobility as models of faithfulness and 
loyalty. ‘As for you, my masters,’ he 
said to the former, as this scene was re- 
ported by the English agent, Nicolson, 
“your matters, too, may chance to come in 
my way, and be assured I shall remember 
this day and be even with you. It was I 
who gave you a vote in parliament, and 
made you (the burghers) a fourth estate, 
and it will be well for such as you to re- 
member that I can summon a parliament at 
my pleasure, and pull you down as easily as 
I have built you up.” The laird of Easter 
Wemyss rose in defence of the barons and 
burghs, and replied boldly and firmly to 
this insulting speech. He reminded the 
king of the services they had done him, 
and told him that their claims on his con- 
sideration were as great as those of “the 
proudest earl, or lord, or prelate here. As 
for our places in parliament and conven- 
tion,” he said, “we have bought our seats, 
we have paid your majesty for them, and we 
cannot with justice be deprived of them. 
But the throne is surrounded by flatterers, 
who propagate falsehoods against us; let us 
be confronted with our accusers, and we 
engage to prove them liars.” James left 
the assembly in the utmost irritation; while 
the country was filled with joy at the result 
of the convention. 

There can be no doubt that the king’s 
hatred was now centred on the earl of 
Gowrie, and that the ruin of that nobleman 
was already resolved on, if it had not been 
designed before. While the earl was speaking 
in the convention, sir David Murray, one of 
James’s most confidential attendants, and 
who was standing near the king at the time, 
was heard to exclaim, “Alas! yonder is an 
unhappy man; his enemies are but seeking 
an occasion for his death, and now he has 
given it!” It is probable that Gowrie was 
well aware of his danger, and he seems to 
have thrown himself more resolutely into 
the arms of the popular party, in whose 
triumph alone he saw the hope of safety. 
Under these circumstances he seems to have 
entered into a plot, the object of which was 
the seizure of the king’s person and the 
banishment of his evil advisers, the “ flat- 
terers around the throne,” to whose influ- 
ence the barons and the burghs ascribed 
James’s violent courses. We must trace 
what follows in detached portions, each of 
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which depend upon single testimony very 
unsatisfactorily supported by corroborative 
evidence, and there is a certain degree of 
incoherence in the parts which it is not 
easy to explain. 

On the summit of a steep rock on the 
coast of Berwickshire, rising some two hun- 
dred feet above the sea, was a strong square 
feudal tower, called Fast-castle, belonging to 
a border baron named Robert Logan of 
Restalrig. This laird of Restalrig, who was 
a distant relation of the Ruthvens, was a 
notorious man among the borderers, reck- 
less and unprincipled, and had been a con- 
stant follower of Bothwell. He had with 
him in his household a confidential and 
attached follower named Laird Bower, whose 
character is said to have been worse even 
than that of his chief. With these two, and 
a third, a person of rank and consequence, 
but whose name is unknown, the earl of 
Gowrie entered into a plot for the seizure of 
the king. The only other person admitted 
to the secret was Gowrie’s brother, Alex- 
ander Ruthven, who, as the next heir to the 
house, was known popularly as the master 
of Ruthven. The only information we have 
relating to this design is contained in the 
letters written by Logan to his fellow-con- 
spirators, which have been printed from 
what are stated to be the originals, and 
there appears no reason for doubting their 
authenticity. This correspondence appears 
to have commenced early in July, but the 
first of the letters preserved is dated on the 
18th of that month, and was addressed by 
Logan of Restalrig to the unknown conspi- 
rator. “ Right honourable sir,” Logan 
writes, “my duty with service remembered, 
please you understand, my lord of Gowrie 
and some others his lordship’s friends and 
well-willers, who tender his lordship’s better 
preferment, are upon the resolution you 
know, for the revenge of that cause; and 
his lordship has written to me anent that 
purpose ; whereto I will accord, in case you 
will stand to and bear a part; and before ye 
resolve, meet me and Mr. Alexander Ruth- 
ven in the Canongate on Tuesday the next 
week; and be as wary as ye can. Indeed, 
Mr. Alexander Ruthven spoke with me four 
or five days since, and I have promised his 
lordship an answer within ten days at far- 
thest. As for the purpose, how Mr. Alex- 
ander Ruthven and I have set down the 
course, it will be a very easy done turn, and 
not far from that form, with the like strata- 
gem, whereof we had conference in Cap.h. 


But in case you and Mr. Alexander Ruth- 
ven forgather (meet), because he is some- 
what consety (fond of conceits), for God’s 
sake be very wary with his reckless toys of 
Padua; for he told me one of the strangest 
tales of a nobleman: of Padua that ever I 
heard in my life, resembling the like pur- 
pose. I think,” adds the laird, “it best for 
our plat (plan) that we all meet at my 
house of Fast-castle; for I have concluded 
with Mr. Alexander Ruthven how I think it 
shall be meetest to be conveyed quietest in a 
boat by sea, at which time, upon sure adver- 
tisement, I shall have the place very quiet 
and well provided.” Logan tells his cor- 
respondent to place full confidence in Laird 
Bower, the bearer of this letter, warns him 
against giving any hint of the plot to Gow- 
rie’s old tutor, Mr. William Rhynd, or to 
the lord Hume, and concludes, “ When you 
have read, send this letter back again with 
the bearer, that I may see it burnt myself; 
for so is the fashion in such errands; and, 
if you please, write your answer on the back 
hereof, in case ye will take my word for the 
credit of the bearer. And use all expedi- 
tion; for the turn would not (cannot) be 
long delayed. Ye know the king’s hunting 
will be shortly; and then shall be the best 
time, as Mr. Alexander Ruthven has assured 
me that my lord has resolved to enterprise 
that matter.” 

The foregoing letter was written at Fast- 


‘castle, and yet the very same day Logan 


wrote from his house in the Canongate, in 
Edinburgh, the following letter to Bower, 
who must have been at Fast-castle :—“ Laird 
Bower, I pray you haste you fast to me 
about the errand I told you, and we shail 
confer at length of all things. I have re- 
ceived a new letter from my lord of Gowrie 
concerning the purpose that Mr. Alexander, 
his lordship’s brother, spake to me before ; 
and I perceive I may have advantage of 
Dirlton, in ease his other matter take effect, 
as we hope it shall. Always, I beseech you, 
be at me to-morrow at even; for I have 
assured his lordship’s servant that I shall 
send you over the water within three days, 
with a full resolution of all my will anent 
all purposes. As I shall indeed recommend 
you and your trustiness to his lordship, 
as ye shall find an honest recompense for 
your pains in the end. I care not for all 
the land I have in this kingdom, in ease I 
get a grip (hold) at Dirlton; for I esteem it 
the pleasantest dwelling in Scotland. For 
God’s cause, keep all things very secret, 
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that my lord my brother (lord Hume) get 
no knowledge of our purposes; for I would 
rather be earthed quick (buried alive).” 

On the 27th of July, Logan wrote from 
his house in the Canongate, to the unknown 
conspirator, as follows :—“ Right honourable 
sir, all my heartly duty with humble service 
remembered, since I have taken on hand to 
enterprise with my lord of Gowrie, your 
special and only best beloved, as we have set 
down the plat (plan) already, I will request 
you that ye will be very circumspect and 
wise, that no man get an advantage of us. 
I doubt not but ye know the peril to be 
both life, land, and honour, in case the 
matter be not wiscly used. And, for my 
own part, I shall have a special respect to 
my promise that I have made to his lordship 
and Mr. Alexander, his lordship’s brother, 
although the scaffold were set up. If I 
cannot win to Falkland the first night, I 
shall be timely in St. Johnston on the 
morn. Indeed, I lippened for (expected) 
my lord himself, or else Mr. Alexander, his 
lordship’s brother, at my house of Fast- 
castle, as I wrote to them both. Always I 
repose on your advertisement of the precise 
day, with credit to the bearer; for howbeit 
he be but a silly (simple), old, gleid (squint- 
ing) carle, I will answer for him that he 
shall be very true. I pray you sir, read, 
and either burn, or send again with the 
bearer ; for I dare hazard my life, and all I 
have else in this world, on his message, I 
have such proof of his constant truth. So 
commit you to Christ’s holy protection.” 

On the 29th of July, Logan wrote the 
following letter to Gowrie :—“ My lord, my 
most humble duty, &c. At the receipt of 
your lordship’s letter I am so comforted, 
especially at your lordship’s purpose com- 
municated to me therein, that I can neither 
utter my joy, nor find myself able how to en- 
counter your lordship with due thanks, In- 
deed, my lord, at my being last in the town, 
Mr. Alexander, your lordship’s brother, 
imparted somewhat of your lordship’s in- 
tention anent that matter unto me; and if 
I had not been busied about some turns of 
my own, I thought to have come over to 
St. Johnston and spoken with your lord- 
ship. Yet always, my lord, I beseech your 
lordship, both for the safety of your honour, 
credit, and, more than that, your life, my 
life, and the lives of many others, who may 
perhaps innocently smart for that turn after- 
wards, in case it be revealed by any; and 
likewise ? utter wrecking of our lands and 
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houses, and extirpating of our names; look 
that we be all as sure as your lordship, and 
I myself shall be for my own part; and then 
I doubt not but, with God’s grace, we shall 
bring our matter to a fine (end), which shal 
bring contentment to us all that ever wished 
for the revenge of the Maschevalent (Machia- 
velian) massacring of our dearest friends. I 
doubt not but Mr. Alexander, your lord- 
ship’s brother, has informed your lordship 
what course I laid down to bring all your 
lordship’s associates to my house of Fast- 
castle, by sea, where I should have all 
materials in readiness for their safe receiving 
a land and into my house, making, as it 
were, but a matter of pastime in a boat on 
the sea, in this fair summer tide; and none 
other strangers to haunt my house while we 
had concluded on the laying of our plat, 
which is already devised by Mr. Alexander 
and me. And I would wish that your 
lordship would either come or send Mr. 
Alexander to me; and thereafter I should 
meet your lordship in Leith, or quietly in 
Restalrig, where we should have prepared a 
fine hattit kit [a Scottish dish, formed of 
coagulated milk], with sugar, comfits, and 
wine, and thereafter confer on matters; and 
the sooner we brought our purpose to pass, 
it were the better, before harvest. Let not 
Mr. William Rhynd, your old pedagogue, 
ken of your coming; but rather would I, if 
I dare be so bold to entreat your lordship 
once to come and see my own house, where 
I have kept my lord Bothwell in his great- 
est extremities, say the king and his council 
what they would. And in case God grant 
us a happy success in this errand, I hope 
both to have your lordship and his lordship, 
with many others of your lovers and his, at 
a good dinner before I die. Always I hope 
that the king’s buck-hunting at Falkland 
this year shall prepare some dainty cheer for 
us against that time the next year. Hoc 
jocose, to animate your lordship at this time ; 
but afterwards we shall have better occasion 
to make merry. I protest, my lord, before God, 
Iwish nothingwith a better heart, nor (than) 
to achieve that which your lordship would 
fain attain unto; and my continual prayer 
shall tend to that effect; and with the large 
spending of my lands, goods, yea, the hazard 
of my life shall not affright me from that, 
although the scaffold were already set up, 
before I should falsify my promise to your 
lordship, and persuade your lordship thereof. 
I trow your lordship has a proof of my con- 


stancy ere now. But, my lord, whereas 
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your lordship desires, in my letter, that I 
crave my lord my brother’s mind anent this 
matter, I alluterly (entirely) dissent from 
that, that he should be a councillor thereto ; 
for, in good faith, he will never help his 
friend, nor harm his foe. Your lordship 
may confide more in this old man, the 
bearer hereof, my man Laird Bower, nor 
(than) in my brother; for I lippen (drust) 
my life, and all I have else, in his hands ; 
and I trow he would not spare to ride to 
hell’s gate to pleasure me; and he is not 
beguiled of my part to him. Always, my 
lord, when your lordship has read my letter, 
deliver it to the bearer again, that I may 
see it burnt with my ‘ain een;’ as I have 
sent your lordship’s letter to your lordship 
again; for so is the fashion, I grant. And 
I pray your lordship rest fully persuaded of 
me, and of all that I have promised; for I 
am resolved, howbeit I were to die to- 
morrow. I mun (must) entreat your lord- 
ship to expede Bower, and give him strait 
direction, on pain of his life, that he take 
never a wink of sleep until he see me again, 
or else he will utterly undo us. I have 
already sent another letter to the gentleman 
your lordship kens, as the bearer will inform 
your lordship of his answer and forwardness 
with your lordship; and I shall show your 
lordship farther, at meeting, when and 
where your lordship shall think meetest. 
To which time, and ever, commits your 
lordship to the protection of Almighty 
God. From Gunnisgreen, the 29th of July, 
1600." Your lordship’s own sworn and 
bound-man to obey and serve, with efald 
(true) and ever-ready service, to his utter 
power, to his life’send. Rerstatric.—Prays 
your lordship hold me excused for my un- 
seemly letter, which is not so well written 
as mister (need) were; but I durst not let 
any of my writers ken of it, but took two 
sundry idle days to do it myself. I will 
never forget the good sport that Mr. Alex- 
ander, your lordship’s brother, told me of a 
nobleman of Padua; it comes so oft to my 
memory; and, indeed, it is @ paras teur 
(apropos ?) to this purpose we have in hand.” 

On the 31st of July, Logan again wrote 
to the unknown conspirator as follows :— 
“Right honourable sir, my heartly duty re- 
membered. Ye know I told you, at our 
last meeting in the Canongate, that Mr. 
Alexander Ruthven, my lord of Gowrie’s 
brother, had spoken with me anent the 
matter of our conclusion, and for my own 
part I shall not be hindmost. And since I 


got a letter from his lordship’s self for that 
same purpose; and upon the receipt thereof, 
understanding his lordship’s frankness and 
forwardness in it, God keris if my heart was 
not lifted ten stages. I posted this same 
bearer till his lordship, to whom you may 
concredit all your heart in that as well as 
I; for an it were my very soul, I durst 
make him messenger thereof, I have such 
experience of his truth in many other things. 
He is a silly, old, gleid (squinting) carle, but 
wondrous honest. And as he has reported 
to me his lordship’s answer, I think all 
matters shall be concluded at my house at 
Fast-castle ; for I and Mr. Alexander Ruth- 
ven concluded that you should come with 
him and his lordship, and only one other 
man with you, being but only four in com- 
pany, intil (én) one of the great fishing- 
boats by sea, to my house: where ye shall 
land as safely as on Leith shore. And the 
house, again his lordship’s coming, to be 
quiet; and when you are about half a-mile 
from shore, to gar set forth a waff (signal.) 
But, for God’s sake, let neither any know- 
ledge come to my lord my brother’s ears, 
nor yet to Mr. William Rhynd, my lord’s 
old pedagogue; for my brother is kittle 
(difficult) to shoe behind, and dare not en- 
terprise for fear; and the other will dissuade 
us from our purpose with reasons of reli- 
gion, which 1 can never abide. I think 
there is none of a noble heart, or carries a 
stomach worth a penny, but they would be 
glad to see a contented revenge of Grey 
Steil’s death. And the sooner the better, or 
else we may be marred and frustrated ; and, 
therefore, pray his lordship be quick. And 
bid Mr. Alexander remember the sport he 
told me of Padua; for, I think with myself 
that the cogitation on that should stimulate 
his lordship. And for God’s cause, use all 
your courses cum discrecione. Fail not, sir, 
to send back again this letter; for Mr. Alex- 
ander learned me that fashion, that I may 
see it destroyed myself. So, till your coming, 
and ever, commits you heartily to Christ’s 
holy protection. From Gunnisgreen, the 
last of July, 1600.” 

In explanation of this last letter, it may 
be necessary to state that the name by 
which Gowrie’s father was popularly known 
among his followers was Grey Steil, taken 
from an old romance of that name, but why 
is not equally apparent. This completes 
the series of Logan’s letters which are pre- 
served, and we have no other information 
whatever on the proceedings of the conspi- 
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rators. Our only authority for what fol- 
lows is the king’s own narrative, with the 
corroboration of some witnesses of acts 
which were done more openly, and which 
were mostly of secondary importance; and 
this therefore we must follow closely. 

“His majesty,’ this narrative states, 
“having his residence at Falkland, and 
being daily at the buck-hunting (as his use 
is in that season) upon the 5th day of Au- 
gust, being Tuesday, he rode out to the 
park, between six and seven of the clock in 
the morning, the weather being wonderful 
pleasant and seasonable. But, before his 
majesty could leap on horseback, his high- 
ness being now come down by the equerie 
(stable), all the huntsmen with the hounds 
attending his majesty on the green, and the 
court making to their horses, as his highness’ 
self was—maister Alexander Ruthven, second 
brother to the earl of Gowrie, being then 
lighted in the town of Falkland, hasted him 
fast down to overtake his majesty before his 
on-leaping, as he did. Where meeting his 
majesty, after a very low courtesie, bowing 
his head under his majesty’s knee (although 
he was never wont to make so low courtesie), 
drawing his majesty apart, he begins to dis- 
course him (but with a very dejected coun- 
tenance, his eyes ever fixed upon the earth), 
how that it chanced him, in the evening 
before, to be walking abroad in the fields, 
taking the air solitary alone, without the 
town of St. Johnstown, where his present 
dwelling with the lord his brother was, and 
there, by accident, affirmed to have rencoun- 
tered a base-like fellow, unknown to him, with 
a cloak cast about his mouth; whom, as he 
inquired his name, and what his errand was 
to be passing in so solitary a part, being 
from all ways, the fellow became on a sudden 
so amazed (confused), and his tongue so 
faltered in his mouth, that, upon his suspi- 
cious behaviour, he began more narrowly to 
look unto him, and examine him; and per- 
ceiving that there appeared something to be 
hid under his cloak, he did cast by the laps 
of it, and so finds a great wide pot to be 
under his arm, all full of coined gold in 
great pieces; assuring his majesty, that it 
was in very great quantity. Upon the sight 
whereof (as he affirmed) he took back the 
fellow with his burthen to the town, where 
he, privately, without the knowledge of any 
man, took the fellow, and bound him in a 
privy derned house; and after locked many 
doors upon him, and left him there and his 
pot with him, and had hasted himself out of 
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St. Johnstown that day by four hours in the 
morning, to make his majesty advertised 
thereof, according to his bound duty ; ear- 
nestly requesting his majesty, with all dili- 
gence and secresy, that his majesty might 
take order therewith, before any know 
thereof; swearing and protesting that he 
had yet concealed it from all men, yea, 
from the earl, his own brother. His ma- 
jesty’s first answer was (after thanking him 
for his good will), that it should not be- 
come his majesty to meddle any ways in 
that matter, since no man’s treasure that is 
a free and lawful subject can, by the law, 
appertain unto the king, except it be found 
hid under the earth, as this was not. Where- 
unto he answered, that the fellow confessed 
unto him, that he was going to have hid it 
under the ground ; but could not take leisure 
at that time to inquire any further of him. 
Whereunto his majesty replied, that there 
was great difference betwixt a deed and the 
intention of a deed; his intention to have 
hid it not being alike as if it had been found 
already hid. Maister Alexander’s answer 
was, that he thought his majesty over- 
scrupulous in such a matter, tending so 
greatly to his majesty’s profit; and that, if 
his majesty deferred to meddle with it, that 
it might be that the lord, his brother, and 
other great men, might meddle with it, and 
make his majesty the more ado. Whereupon 
the king, beginning to suspect that it had been 
some foreign gold brought home by some 
jesuits or practising papists (therewith to 
stir up some new sedition, as they have oft- 
times done before), inquired of the said 
maister Alexander, what kind of coin it 
was, and what a fellow he was that carried 
it? His answer was, that so far as he could 
take leisure to see of them, that they seemed 
to be foreign strokes of coin; and although 
the fellow, both by his language and fashions, 
seemed to be a Scots fellow, yet he could 
never remember that he had seen him before. 
These speeches increased his majesty’s sus- 
picion that it was foreign coin, brought in 
by some practising papists, and to be distri- 
buted into the country, as is before said, 
and that the fellow that carried it was some 
Scots priest or seminary, so disguised for 
the more sure transporting thereof. Where- 
upon his majesty resolved that he would 
send back with the said maister Alexander 
a servant of his own, with a warrant to the 
provost and bailiffs of St. Johnstown, to 
receive both the fellow and the money at 
maister Alexander’s hand, and, after they 
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had examined the fellow, to retain him and 
the treasure till his majesty’s further pleasure 
was known. Whereat the said maister 
Alexander stirred marvellously ; affirming 
and protesting that, if either the lord his 
brother, or the bailiffs of the town, were 
put on the counsel thereof, his majesty 
| would get a very bad count made to him 
| of that treasure, swearing that the great 
| love and affection he bare unto his majesty 
| had made him to prefer his majesty in this 
case both unto himself and his brother. 
For the which service he humbly craved that 
recompence, that his majesty would take 
the pains once to ride thither, that he might 
be the first seer thereof himself; which 
being done, he would remit to his majesty’s 
own honourable discretion how far it would 
please his majesty to consider upon him for 
that service. 

“His highness being stricken in great 
_ admiration,” continues the narrative, “both 
| of the uncouthness of the tale, and of the 
strange and stupid behaviour of the reporter, 
and the court being already horsed, wonder- 
ing at his majesty’s so long stay with that 
gentleman, the morning being so fair, the 
game already found, and the huntsmen so 
long staying in the fields on his majesty, he 
was forced to break off, only with these 
words, that he could not now. stay any 
longer from his sport, but that he would 
consider of the matter, and at the end of 
his chase give him a resolute answer what 
order he would take therein. Whereupon 
his majesty parted in haste from him 
towards the place where the game was. 
maister Alexander parting from his majesty 
very miscontent, that indelayedly he rode 
not to St. Johnstown, as he desired him; 
protesting that his majesty would not find 
every day such a choice of hunting as he 
had offered to him ; and that he feared that 
his majesty’s long delay and slowness of 
resolution would breed leisure to the fellow, 
who was lying bound, to cry or make such 
din, as would disappoint the secresy of the 
whole purpose, and make both the fellow 
| and the treasure to be meddled with before 
' any word could come from his majesty ; as 
also that his brother would miss him, in 
respect of his absence that morning, which, 
if his majesty had pleased to haste, he might 
have prevented, arriving there in the time of 
his brother’s and the whole: town’s being at 
the sermon; whereby his majesty might 
have taken such secret order with that 
_ matter as he pleased, before their out-coming 


from the church. But his majesty, without 
any further answering him, leaping on horse- 
back, and riding to the dogs, where they 
were beginning to hunt, the said maister 
Alexander staid still in that place where he 
left his majesty; and having two men with 
him, appointed by the earl his brother, to 
carry back unto him the certain news, in all 
haste, of his majesty’s coming (as hereafter 
more particularly shall in this same discourse 
be declared), he directed the one of them, 
called Andrew Henderson, chamberlain to 
the said earl, to ride in all haste to the earl, 
commanding him, as he loved his brother’s 
honour, that he should not spare for spilling 
of his horse, and that he should advertise 
the earl, that he hoped to move his majesty 
to come thither, and that he should not yet 
look for him the space of three hours there- 
after, because of his majesty’s hunting, 
adding these words, Pray my lord my brother 
to prepare the dinner for us. But his ma- 
jesty was no sooner ridden up to a little hill 
above the little wood, where the dogs were 
laid on in hunting, but that, notwithstand- 
ing the pleasant beginning of the chase, he 
could not stay from musing and wonder- 
ing upon the news. Whereupon, without 
making anybody acquainted with his pur- 
pose, finding John Nasmith, chirurgian, by 
chance riding beside him, his majesty di- 
rected him back, to bring maister Alexander 
with him ; who being brought unto his ma- 
jesty, and having newly directed, as said is, 
one of his men that was with him back to 
my lord his brother, his majesty unknowing 
or suspecting that any man living had come 
with him, there told him that he had been 
advising with himself, and in respect of his 
last words so earnest with him, he resolved | 
to ride thither for that errand in his own | 
person, how soon the chase was ended which | 
was already begun. Like as his majesty, 
upon the very ending of these words, did 
ride away in the chase, the said maister 
Alexander following him at his back; no | 
other creature being with his highness but 
he and John Hamilton of Grange, one of his 
majesty’s master-stablers, the rest of the 
court being all before in the chase, his ma- 
jesty only being cast back upon the staying 
to speak with maister Alexander, as is before 
said. 

“The chase lasted from about seven of 
the clock in the morning until eleven and 
more, being one of the greatest and sorest 
chases that ever his majesty was at; all 
which time the said maister Alexander was, 
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for the most part, ever at his majesty’s back, 
as is said. But there never was any stop in 
the chase, or so small a delay, that the said 
maister Alexander omitted to round (whisper) 
his majesty, earnestly requesting him to 
hasten the end of the hunting, that he 
might ride the sooner to St. Johnstown. So 
as, at the death of the buck, his majesty, 
not staying upon the curry of the diere, as 
his use is, scarcely took time to alight, 
awaiting upon the coming of a fresh horse 
to ride on, the greatness of the chase having 
wearied his horse, But the said maister 
Alexander would not suffer the king to stay 
in the park where the buck was killed, 
while his fresh horse, which was already 
sent for, was brought out of the equerie 
(stable) to him (although it was not two 
flight-shot off betwixt the part where the 
buck was killed and his majesty’s equerie) ; 
but with very importunity forced his majesty 
to leap on again upon that same horse that 
he had hunted all the day upon, his fresh 
horse being made to gallop a mile of the 
way to overtake him; his majesty not stay- 
ing so much as upon his sword, nor while 
the duke and the earl of Mar, with divers 
other gentlemen in his company, had 
changed their horses, only saying unto them 
that he was to ride to St. Johnstown, to 
speak with the earl of Gowrie, and that he 
would be presently back again before even. 
Whereupon some of the court galloped back 
to Falkland as fast as they could, to change 
their horses, but couldnot overtake hismajesty 
until he came within four miles of St. Johns- 
town. Others rid forward with the horses, 
wearied as they were, whereof some were com- 
pelled to alight by the way; and, had they 
not both refreshed their horses, fed them, 
and given them some grass by the way, they 
had not carried them to St. Johnstown; the 
cause of his majesty’s servants following so 
fast, undesired by him, being only grounded 
upon a suspicion they conceived that his ma- 
jesty’s intention of riding was for the appre- 
hension of the master of Oliphant, one who 
had lately done a vile and proud oppression 
in Angus, for repairing of the which they 
thought his majesty had some purpose for 
his apprehension. But the said maister 
Alexander seeing the duke and the earl of 
Mar, with divers of the court, getting fresh 
horse for following of his majesty, earnestly 
desired him that he would publish to his 
whole train, that since he was to return the 
same evening, as is afore said, they needed 


not so follow him, especially that he thought | treasure ; 
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it meetest his majesty should stay the duke 
and the earl of Mar to follow him, and that 
he should only take three or four of his own 
servants with him; affirming that if any 
nobleman followed him, he could not answer 
for it, but that they would mar that whole 
purpose. Whereupon his majesty, half 
angry, replied, that he would not mistrust 
the duke nor the earl of Mar in a greater 
purpose than that, and that he could not 
understand what hindrance any man could 
make in that errand. But these last 
speeches of maister Alexander’s made the 
king begin to suspect what it should mean ; 
whereupon many and sundry thoughts began 
to enter into the king’s mind; yet his ma- 
jesty could never suspect any harm to be 
intended against his highness by that young 
gentleman, with whom his majesty had been 
so well acquainted, as he had not long before 
been in suit to be one of the gentlemen of 
his chamber; so as, the farthest that the 
king’s suspicion could reach was, that it 
might be the earl his brother had handled 
him so hardly, that the young gentleman, 
being of a high spirit, had taken such dis- 
pleasure as he was become somewhat beside 
himself, which his majesty conjectured as 
well by his raised and uncouth staring and 
continual pensiveness all the time of the 
hunting, as likewise by such strange sort of 
unlikely discourses as are already mentioned. 
Whereupon the king took occasion to make 
the duke of Lennox acquainted with the 
purpose, inquiring of him very earnestly 
what he knew of that young gentleman’s 
nature, being his brother-in-law, and if he 
had perceived him subject to any high ap- 
prehensions ; his majesty declaring his sus- 
picion plainly to the said lord duke, that he 
thought him not well settled in his wits ; 
always desiring my lord duke not to fail to 
accompany him into that house where the al- 
leged fellow and treasure was. The lord 
duke wondered much at that purpose, and 
thought it very unlikely; yet he affirmed 
that he could never perceive any such ap- 
pearance in that gentleman’s inclination. 
But maister Alexander perceiving his ma- 
jesty’s privy conference with the duke, and 
suspecting the purpose, as it appeared, came 
to the king, requesting his majesty very 
earnestly he should make none living ac- 
quainted with that purpose, nor suffer none 
to go with his majesty where he should 


convey him, but himself only, until his 
majesty had once seen the fellow and the 
whereunto his majesty, half 
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laughing, gave answer, that he was no 
good teller (counter) of money, and behoved 
therefore to have some to help him in that 
errand. His reply was, that he would 
suffer none to see it but his majesty’s self at 
the first, but afterwards he might call in 
whom he pleased. These speeches did so 
increase his suspicion, that then he began 
directly to suspect some treasonable devise. 
Yet, many suspicions and thoughts over- 
whelming every one another in his mind, 
his majesty could resolve upon no certain 
thing, but rode further on his journey, be- 
twixt trust and distrust, being ashamed to 
seem to suspect, in respect of the cleanness 
of his majesty’s own conscience, except he 
had found some greater ground, maister 
Alexander still pressing the king to ride 
faster, though his own horse was scarcely 
able to keep company with the king for 
weariness, haying ridden with him all the 
chase before. The king being come two 
mile from Falkland, maister Alexander staid 
a little behind the king in the way, and 
posted away the other servant, Andrew 
Ruthven, to the earl his brother, advertising 
him how far the king was on his way to 
come thither. Then how soon soever the 
king came within a mile of St. Johnstown, he 
said to his majesty that he would post in 
before, to advertise the earl his brother of 
his majesty’s coming ; who, at his in-coming 
to him, was sitting at the midst of his din- 
ner, never seeming to take knowledge of 
the king’s coming, till his brother told it 
him, notwithstanding that two of his servants 
had advertised him thereof before. And 
immediately upon his brother’s report, rising 
in haste from the board, and warning all 
the servants and friends to accompany him 
to meet his majesty; who met him with 
three or four score men, at the end of the 
Inch, his majesty’s whole train not exceed- 
ing the number of fifteen persons, and all 
without any kind of armour, except swords, 
no, not so much as daggers or whingers., His 
majesty stayed an hour after his coming to 
the said earl’s lodging in St. Johnstown, be- 
fore his dinner came in. The longsomeness 
of preparing the same, and hadness of the 
cheer, being excused upon the sudden com- 
ing of his majesty, unlooked for there. 
During which time his majesty inquired of 
maister Alexander when it was time for 
him to go to that private house about that 
matter whereof he had informed him; who 
answered that all was sure enough, but that 
there was no haste yet for an hour, till the 
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king had dined at leisure, praying his ma- 
jesty to leave him, and not to be seen 
round (whisper) with him before his brother, 
who having missed him that morning, might 
thereupon suspect what the matter should 
mean. Therefore his majesty addressed 
him to the earl, and discoursed with him 
upon sundry matters, but could get no 
direct answer of him, but half words, and 
imperfect sentences.” 

Such is James’s account of what occurred 
previous to his arrival at Gowrie-house, in 
Perth, or, as it was then commonly called, 
St. Johnstown. Before we proceed further 
in the king’s narrative, we will listen to 
the story given by Andrew Henderson, 
Gowrie’s follower, upon his examination. 
Henderson declared that on the night be- 
fore the hunting, which was a Monday, he 
being in Gowrie’s chamber, “ the earl in- 
quired of him what he would be doing upon 
the morn, and he answered that he was to 
ride to Ruthven. The earl said to him, 
‘you must ride to Falkland with maister 
Alexander, my brother, and when he directs 
you back, see that ye return with all dili- 
gence, if he send a letter or any other ad- 
vertisement with you.’ The master directed 
him to send for Andrew Ruthven to be in 
readiness to ride with them the morrow, at 
four hours in the morning. They coming 
to Falkland about seven hours in the morn- 
ing, the master staid in a lodging beside 
the palace, and directed the deponer to see 
what the king was doing; and the deponer 
finding his majesty in the close coming 
forth, he passed back, and told the master, 
who immediately addressed himself to his 
highness, and spake with his majesty a good 
space beneath the equerie; and after his 
majesty was on horseback, the master 
cometh to the deponer and commands him 
to fetch their horses, and bade him haste 
him as he loved my lord’s honour and his, 
and advertise my lord, that his majesty and 
he would be there incontinent, and that his 
majesty would be quiet; and the deponer 
inquiring of the master if he should go 
presently, he did bid him leap on and 
follow him, and not to go away until he 
spake with the king; and the master having 
spoken with the king at a breach of the 
park wall, he turned back, and bade the 
deponer ride away; and the deponer mak- 
ing his return in all possible haste to St. 
Johnstown, he found my lord in his chamber 
about ten hours (ten o’clock), who left the 
company he was speaking “ae came 
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to the deponer, and asked, ‘hath my bro- 
| ther sent a letter with you?’ The deponer 
| answered no; but they will be all here in- 
continent, and bade the deponer desire my 
lord to cause prepare the dinner. Imme- 
diately thereafter, my lord took the de- 
poner to the cabinet, and asked at him 
how his majesty took with the master, his 
brother. The deponer answered very well, 
and that his majesty laid his hand over the 
master’s shoulder. Thereafter my lord in- 
quired if there were many at the hunting 
' with the king. The deponer answered that 
i he took no heed, but they who were accus- 
tomed to ride with his majesty, and some 
Englishmen were there; and that my lord 
inquired what special men were with his 
majesty, and that the deponer answered, he 
did see none but my lord duke. And within 
an hour thereafter, when the deponer came 
in from his own house, the earl bad him 
- put on his secret (his concealed shirt of 
mail), and plate sleeves, for he had a 
| highlandman to take; which the deponer 
did incontinent; and about twelve hours, 
| when the deponer was going out to his 
' own house to his dinner, the steward came 
‘to him and told him that George Cragin- 
_ gelt was not. well, and was lain down; de- 
sired him to tarry and take up my lord’s 
dinner; and about half an hour after twelve 
my lord commanded him to take up the 
first service. And when the deponer was 
commanded to take up the second service, 
the master and William Blair came into 
the hall to my lord. The deponer remem- 
bereth himself, that Andrew Ruthven came 
before the master a certain space, and spake 
with my lord quietly at the table, but heard 
not the particular purpose that was amongst 
them. And so soon as the master came to 
the hall, my lord and the whole company 
rose from the table; and the deponer hear- 
ing the noise of their forthgoing, supposed 
they were gone to make breaks for Maco- 
nilduy; and the deponer sent his boy for 
his gauntlet and steel bonnet; and seeing 
my lord pass to the Inch, and not to the 
shoe-gate, the deponer did cast the gauntlet 
in the pantry, and caused his boy to take 
his steel bonnet to lis own house; and he 
followed my lord to the Inch, and returned 
back with his majesty to the lodging, being 
directed to get drink. And the master 
came to the deponer, and did bid him cause 
maister William Rhynd to send him up the 
key of the gallery chamber; who passed up 
and vets the key to the master; and 


immediately my lord followed up, and did 
speak with the master, and came down 
again, and directed maister Thomas Cran- 
stone to the deponer, te come to his lord- 
ship in his majesty’s chamber—and my 
lord directed him to go up to the gallery 
to his brother; and immediately my lord 
followed up, and commanded the deponer 
to bide there with his brother, and to do 
anything that he bade him. The deponer 
inquired at the master, ‘what have ye to 
do, sir?? The master answered, ‘ye must 
go in here, and tarry until I come back, for I 
will take the key with me.’ So he locked | 
the deponer in the round within the cham- 
ber, and took the key with him.” 

To understand this better, it must be ex- 
plained that Gowrie-house was a large quad- 
rangular building in the town of Perth, | 
situated close upon the Tay, so that the 
river washed the garden wall. The apart- 
ments above were arranged so as to commu- 
nicate with each other, one side of the square 
building being occupied by a long gallery, 
which was approached from below by a broad 
staircase of oak, and which communicated 
at the end with a chamber. This chamber 
opened to a small circular room, or round, as 
it is termed in the narrative, formed in the 
interior of a turret. This round room was 
approached also by a back spiral staircase, 
or turnpike, independent of the approach 
from the gallery. 

We now return to the king’s narrative. 
“ His majesty being set down to his dinner,” 
we are told, “the earl stood very pensive, 
and with a dejected countenance, at the end 
of his majesty’s table, often rounding (zwhis- 
pering) over his shoulder, one while to one 
of his servants, and another while to another ; 
and oft-times went out and in to the chamber. 
Which form of behaviour he likewise kept 
before the king’s sitting down to dinner, but 
without any welcoming of his majesty, or 
any other hearty form of entertainment. 
The noblemen and gentlemen of the court 
that were with his majesty standing about 
the table, and not desired to dine (as the use 
is when his majesty is once set down, and 
his first service brought up) until his majesty 
had almost dined. At which time the earl 
convoyed them forth to their dinner, but sat 
not down with them himself (as the common 
manner is), but came back, and stood silent 
at the end of the king’s table, as he did 
before ; which his majesty perceiving, began 
to entertain the earl in a homely manner, 
wondering he had not remained to dine with 
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his guests, and entertain them there. His 
majesty being ready to rise from the table, 
and all his servants in the hall at their 
dinner, maister Alexander standing behind 
his majesty’s back, pulled quietly upon him, 
rounding in his majesty’s ear that it was 
time to go, but that he would fain have been 
quit of the earl his brother, wishing the king 
to send him out into the hall to entertain his 
guests. Whereupon the king called for 
drink, and, in a merry and homely manner, 
said to the earl, that although the earl had 
seen the fashion of entertainments in other 
countries, yet he would teach him the Scot- 
tish fashion, seeing he was a Scottish man ; 
and therefore, since he had forgotten to 
drink to his majesty, or sit with his guests 
and entertain them, his majesty would drink 
to him his own welcome, desiring him to 
take it forth and drink to the rest of the 
company, and in his majesty’s name to make 
them welcome. Whereupon, as he went 
forth, his majesty rose from the table, and 
desired maister Alexander to bring sir 
Thomas Erskine with him, who desiring the 
king to go forward with him, and promising 
that he should make any one or two follow 
him that he pleased to call for, desiring his 


| majesty to command publicly that none 
| should follow him. Thus the king, accom- 
| panied only with the said maister Alexander, 
comes forth of the chamber, passeth through 
_ the end of the hall, where the noblemen and 


his majesty’s servants were sitting at their 
dinner, up a turnpike, and through three or 


, four chambers, the said maister Alexander 
_ ever locking behind him every door as he 
| passed ; and then, with a more smiling 
| countenance than he had all the day before, 


ever saying he had him sure and safe enough 
kept; until at the last, his majesty passing 
through three or four sundry houses (rooms ?) 
and all the doors locked behind him, his 
majesty entered into a little study, where he 
saw standing, with a very abased counte- 
nance, not a bond man, but a free man, with 
a dagger at his girdle. But his majesty had 
no sooner entered into that little study, and 
maister Alexander with him, but maister 
Alexander locked to the study door behind 
him; and at that instant changing his coun- 
tenance, putting his hat on his head, and 
drawing the dagger from the other man’s 
girdle, held the point of it to the king’s 
breast, avowing now that the king behoved 
to be in his will, and used as he list ; swear- 
ing many bloody oaths, that if the king cried 
one word, or opened a window to look out, 


that dagger should presently go to his heart ; 
affirming that he was sure that how the 
king’s conscience was burthened for murder- 
ing his father. His majesty wondering at so 
sudden an alteration, and standing naked, 
without any kind of armour but his hunting- 
horn, which he had not gotten leisure to lay 
from him, betwixt these two traitors which 
had conspired his life; the said maister 
Alexander standing (as is said) with a dagger 
in his hand, and his sword at his side; but 
the other trembling and quaking, rather like 
one condemned, than an executioner of such 
an enterprise. His majesty begun then to 
dilate to the said maister Alexander how 
horrible a thing it was for him to meddle 
with his majesty’s innocent blood, assuring 
him it would not be left unrevenged, since 
God had given him children and good sub- 
jects, and if they neither, yet God would 
raise up stocks and stones to punish so vile 
a deed. Protesting before God, that he had 
no burthen in his conscience for the execu- 
tion of his father, both in respect that, at 
the time of his father’s execution, his ma- 
jesty was but a minor of age, and guided at 
that time by a faction which overruled both 
his majesty and the rest of the country ; as 
also that, whatsoever was done to his father, 
it was done by the ordinary course of law 
and justice. Appealing the said maister 
Alexander upon his conscience, how well he 
at all times since had deserved at the hands 
of all his race, not only having restored them 
to all their lands ana dignities, but also in 
nourishing and bringing up of two or three 
of his sisters as it were in his own bosom, by 
a continual attendance upon his majesty’s 
dearest bedfellow in her privy chamber. 
Laying also before him the terrors of his 
conscience, especially that he made profes- 
sion, according to his education, of the same 
religion which his majesty had ever pro- 
fessed ; and, namely, his majesty remembered 
him of that holy man, maister Robert Rol- 
lock, whose scholar he was, assuring him 
that one day the said maister Robert’s soule 
would accuse him, that he had never learnt 
of him to practice such unnatural cruelty ; 
his majesty promising to him, on the word 
of a prince, that if he would spare his 
life, and suffer him to go out again, he 
would never reveal to any flesh living what 
was betwixt them at that time, nor never 
suffer him to incur any harm or punishment 
for the same. But his majesty’s fear was, 
that he could hope for no sparing at his 
hands, having such cruelty in his looks, and 
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standing so irreverently with his hat on, which 
form of rigorous behaviour could prognos- 
ticate nothing to his majesty but present 
extremity. But, at his majesty’s persuasive 
language, he appeared to be somewhat 
amazed; and uncovering his head again, 
swore and protested that his majesty’s life 
should be safe, if he would behave himself 
quietly, without making noise or crying; 
and that he would only bring in the earl his 
brother to speak with his majesty. Where- 
upon his majesty inquiring what the earl 
would do with him, since (if his majesty’s 
life were safe, according to promise) they 
could gain little in keeping such a prisoner, 
his answer only was, that he could tell his 
majesty no more, but that his life should be 
safe, in case he behaved himself quietly ; 
the rest the earl his brother, whom he was 
going for, would tell his majesty at his 
coming. With that, as he was going forth 
for his brother, as he affirmed, he turned 
him about to the other man, saying these 
words unto him, ‘ I make you here the king’s 
keeper till I come back again, and that you 
keep him, upon your own peril;’ and then 
withal said to his majesty, ‘You must con- 
tent yourself to have this man now your 
keeper, until my coming back.’? With these 
words he passed forth, locking the door 
after him, leaving his majesty with that man 
he found there before him. Of whom his 
majesty then inquired if he were appointed 
to be the murderer of him at that time, and 
how far he was upon the counsel of that 
conspiracy. Whose answer, with a trembling 
and astonished voice and behaviour, was, 
that, as the Lord should judge him, he was 
never made acquainted with that purpose, 
but, that he was put in there per force, and 
the door locked upon him a little space before 
his majesty’s coming; as indeed all the 
time of the said maister Alexander’s me- 
nacing his majesty, he was ever trembling, 
requesting him for God’s sake, and with many 
other attestations, not to meddle with his 
majesty, nor to do him any harm. But be- 
cause maister Alexander had, before his 
going forth, made the king swear he should 
not ery, nor oper any window, his majesty 
commanded the said fellow to open the 
window, on his right hand, which he readily 
did; so that although he was put in there 
to use violence on the king, yet God so 
turned his heart, as he became a slave to 
his prisoner. 

“While his majesty was in this dangerous 
state, and none of his own seryants nor train 
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knowing where he was, and as his majesty’s 
train was arising in the hall from their din- 
ner, the earl of Gowrie being present with 
them, one of the earl of Gowrie’s servants 
comes hastiiy in, assuring the earl his master 
that his majesty was horsed, and away 
through the Inch; which the earl reporting 
to the noblemen and the rest of bis majesty’s 
train that was there present, they all rushed 
out together at the gate in great haste, and 
some of his majesty’s servants inquiring of 
the porter when his majesty went forth, the 
porter affirmed that the king was not yet 
gone forth. Whereupon the earl looked 
very angerly upon him, and said he was but 


| 


a liar; yet turning him to the duke and to | 


the earl of Mar, said he should presently 
get them sure word where his majesty was, 
and with that ran through the close and up 
the stairs. But his purpose indeed was to 
speak with his brother, as appeared very 
well by the circumstance of time, his 
brother having at that same instant left the 
king in the little study, and run down 
stairs in great haste. Immediately after, 
the earl cometh back, running again to the 
gate, where the noblemen and the rest were 
standing in amaze, assuring them that the 
king was gone long since out at the back 
gate, and if they hasted them not the 
sooner, they would not overtake him; and 
with that called for his horse ; whereat they 
rushed altogether out at the gate, and made 
towards the Inch, crying all for their horses ; 
passing all (as it was the providence of God) 
under one of the windows of that study 
wherein his majesty was. To whom muister 
Alexander very speedily returned, and, at 
his incoming to his majesty, casting his 
hands abroad in a desperate manner, said he 
could not mend it, his majesty behoved to 
die; and with that offered a garter to bind 
his majesty’s hands, with swearing he be- 
hoved to be bound. His majesty, at that 
word of binding, said he was born a free king, 


and should die a free king. Whereupon, he | 
griping his majesty by the wrist of his hand, 


to have bound him, his majesty relieved him- 
self suddenly of his gripes. Whereupon, as 
he put his right hand to his sword, his ma- 
jesty with his right hand seized upon both 
his hand and his sword,-and with his 
left hand clasped him by the throat, like 
as he with his left hand clasped the king 
by the throat, with two or three of his 
fingers in his majesty’s mouth, to have 
staid him from crying. In this manner 
of wrestling, his majesty perforce drew 
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him to the window, which he had caused 
the other man before to open unto him, 
and under the which was passing by at the 
same time the king’s tram, and the earl 
of Gowrie with them, as is said, and holding 
out the right side of his head and right 
elbow, cried that they were murdering him 
there in that treasonable form ; whose voice 
being instantly heard and known by the 
duke of Lennox, the earl of Mar, and the 
rest of his majesty’s train there, the said 
earl of Gowrie ever asking what it meant, 
and never seeming any way to have seen his 
majesty, or heard his voice, they all rushed 
in at the gate together, the duke and the 
earl of Mar running about to come by that 
passage his majesty came in at. But the 
earl of Gowrie and his servants made them 
for another way up a quiet turnpike, which 
was ever condemned before, and was only 
then left open (as appeared) for that pur- 
pose. And in the meantime his majesty, 
with struggling and wrestling with the said 
maister Alexander, had brought him perforce 
out of that study, the door whereof for 
haste he had left open at his last in-coming, 
and his majesty having gotten (with long 
struggling) the said maister Alexander’s 
head under his arm, and himself on his 
knees, his majesty drove him back perforce 
hard to the door of the said turnpike; and 
as his majesty was throwing his sword out 
of his hand, thinking to have stricken him 
therewith, and then to have shot him over 
the stair, the other fellow standing behind 
the king’s back, and doing nothing but 
trembling all the time, sir John Ramsay, 
not knowing what way first to enter, after 
he had heard the king ery, by chance finds 
that turnpike-door open, and following it 
up to the head, enters in into the chamber, 
and finds his majesty and maister Alexan- 
der struggling in that form as is before 
said, and after he had twice or thrice stricken 
maister Alexander with his dagger, the 
other man withdrew himself, his majesty 
still keeping his gripes, and holding him 
close to him; immediately thereafter he 
took the said maister Alexander by the 
shoulders, and shot him down the stair; 
who was no sooner shot out at the door, 
but he was met by sir Thomas Erskine and 
sir Hugh Herries, who there upon the stairs 
ended him; the said sir Thomas Erskine 


| being cast behind the duke and the earl of 


Mar that ran about the other way, by the 
occasion of his meddling with the earl of 
Gowrie in the street, after the hearing of 


his majesty’s cry. For upon the hearing 
thereof, he had clasped the earl of Gowrie 
by the gorget, and casting him under his 
feet, and wanting a dagger to have stricken 
him with, the said earl’s men rid the earl 
out of his hands, whereby he was cast be- 
hind the rest, as is said; and missing the 
company, and hearing the said sir John 
Ramsay’s voice upon the turnpike-head, ran 
up to the said chamber, and cried upon the 
said sir Hugh Herries and another servant 
to follow him; where meeting with the said 
maister Alexander in the turnpike, he ended 
him there, as is said, the said maister Alex- 
ander crying for his last words, ‘ Alas! I 
had not the wyte of it!’ (i.e. the blame was 
not mine.)” 

The man whom the king found in the 
room was, it will have been supposed, An- 
drew Henderson. This man was made after- 
wards, on examination, to give an account 
of what passed in the room, on the whole 
resembling the king’s account, but with 
one or two variations. After telling how 
he had been himself locked in the room by 
Alexander Ruthven, his deposition goes on 
to state :—“ Shortly thereafter, the master 
returned, and the king’s majesty with him, 
to the said cabinet in the round, and the 
master, opening the door, entered with the 
king into the said round; and, at his very 
entry, covering his head, pulled out the 
deponer’s dagger, and held the same to his 
majesty’s breast, saying, ‘ Remember ye of 
my father’s murder? Ye shall now die for 
it;? and minting to- his highness’s heart 
with the dagger, the deponer threw the 
same out of the master’s hand; and swore 
that, as God shall judge his soul, if the 
master had retained the dagger in his hand 
the space that a man may go six steps, he 
would have stricken the king to the hilts 
with it. but wanting the dagger, and the 
king’s majesty giving him a gentle answer, 
he said to the king’s majesty with abomi- 
nable oaths, that, if he would keep silence, 
nothing should ail him, if he would make 
such promise to his brother as they would 
crave of him. And the king’s majesty in- 
quiring what promise they would crave, he 
answered that he would bring his brother. 
So he goes forth, and locks the door of the 
round upon his majesty and the deponer; 
having first taken oath of the king that he 
should not cry nor open the window. And 
his majesty inquiring of the deponer what 
he was, he answered, a servant of my lord’s. 
And his majesty asking of the deponer if 
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my lord would do any evil by him, the de- 
poner answered, ‘As God shall judge my 
soul, I shall die first!? And the deponer, 
pressing to have opened the window, the 
master entered and said, ‘ Sir, there is no 
remedy; by God, you must die!’ and hav- 
ing a loose garter in his hand, pressing to 
have bound his majesty’s hands, and the 
deponer pulled the garter out of maister 
Alexander’s hand. And then the master 
did put one of his hands in his majesty’s 
mouth, to have stayed him to speak, and 
held his other arm about his highness’s 
neck; and that this deponer pulled the 
master’s hand from his highness’s mouth, 
and opened the window; and then his ma- 
jesty cried out thereat ; whereupon his high- 
ness’s servants came in at the gate, and the 
deponer did run and open the door of the 
turnpike-head, whereat John Ramsay en- 
tered; and the deponer stood in the cham- 


' ber until he did see John Ramsay give the 


' master a stroke, and thereafter privily con- 
' veyed himself down the turnpike to his own 


house; and the deponer’s wife inquiring of 
him what the fray meaned, the deponer an- 
swered that the king’s majesty would have 
been twice sticked, had not he relieved 
him.” 

The rest of this tragedy, which took 
place more publicly, we have in the king’s 
narrative, confirmed in part by the depo- 
sitions of some of the actors in it. “ But 
no sooner,” continues the narrative, “ could 
the said sir Thomas, sir Hugh, and another 


' servant, win into the chamber where his 
| majesty was, but that the said earl of Gow- 
_ rie, before they could get the door shut, fol- 
' lowed them in at the back, having cast him 
, directly to come up that privy passage, as is 
_ before said; who, at his first entry, having 


a drawn sword in every hand, and a steel 
bonnet on his head, accompanied with seven 


| of his servants, every one of them having 
_ in like manner a drawn sword, cried out 


with a great oath, that they should all die 
as traitors. All the which time his majesty 
was still in the chamber; who, seeing the 
earl of Gowrie come in with his swords in 
his hands, sought for maister Alexander’s 
sword which had fallen from him at his 
out-shutting at the door, having no sort 
of weapons of his own, as is said; but then 
was shut back by his own servants that were 
there into the little studie, and the door 
shut upon him; who, having put his ma- 
jesty in safety, re-encountered the said earl 


and his servants, his majesty’s servants 
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being only in number four, to wit, sir 
Thomas Erskine, sir Hugh Herries, sir 
John Ramsay, and one Wilson, a servant 
of James Erskine’s, a brother of the said 
sir Thomas, the said earl having seven of 
his own servants with him; yet it pleased 
God, after many strokes on all hands, to 
give his majesty’s servants the victory, the 
said earl of Gowrie being stricken dead with 
a stroke through the heart, which the said 
sir John Ramsay gave him, without once 
crying upon God, and the rest of his ser- 
vants flung over the stairs with many hurts, 
as in like manner the said sir Thomas 
Erskine, sir Hugh Herries, and sir John 
Ramsay, were all three very sore hurt and 
wounded. But all the time of this fight, 
the duke of Lennox, the earl of Mar, and 
the rest of his majesty’s train, were strik- 
ing with great hammers at the outer door 
whereby his majesty passed up to the cham- 
ber with the said maister Alexander, which 
also he had locked in his by-coming with 
his majesty to the chamber; but by reason 
of the strength of the said double door, the 
whole wall being likewise of boards, and 
yielding with the strokes, it did bide them 
the space of half an hour and more before 
they could get it broken and have entrance ; 
who having met with his majesty, found (be- 
yond their expectation), his majesty deli- 
vered from so imminent a peril, and the 
said late earl, the principal conspirator, 
lying dead at his majesty’s feet. Imme- 
diately thereafter, his majesty kneeling down 
on his knees, in the midst of his own ser- 
vants, and they all kneeling round about 


him, his majesty, out of his own mouth, | 
thanked God of that miraculous deliverance | 


and victory, assuring himself that God had 
preserved him from so despaired a peril, for 
the perfecting of some greater work behind, 
to his glory, and for procuring by him the 


weal of his people, that God had committed | 
After this, the tumult of | 


to his charge. 
the town hearing of the slaughter of the 
said earl, their provost, and not knowing 
the manner thereof, nor being on the 
counsel of his treasonable attempt, con- 
tinued for the space of two or three hours 


thereafter, until his majesty, by oft speaking | 
out to them at the windows, and beckoning | 
to them with his own hand, pacifying them, | 
causing the bailiffs and the rest of the | 
honest men of the town to be brought into | 
the chamber ; to whom having declared the | 
whole form of that strange accident, he | 
committed the house and bodies of the | 
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said traitrous brethren to their keeping, 


‘until his majesty’s further pleasure were 


| known. 


His majesty having, before his 
parting out of that town, caused to search 
the said earl of Gowrie’s pockets, in case 
any letters that might further the discovery 
of that conspiracy might be found therein. 


| But nothing was found in them, but a little 
| close parchment bag, full of magical charac- 
_ ters and words of enchantment, wherein it 
seemed that he had put his confidence, 
thinking himself never safe without them, 


and therefore ever carried them about with 


_ him; being also observed, that while they 


were upon him, his wound, whereof he died, 
bled not; but incontinent after the taking 
of them away, the blood gushed out in great 
abundance, to the great admiration of all 
the beholders; an infamy which hath fol- 
lowed and spotted the race of this house 
for many descents, as is notoriously known 


| to the whole country. Thus the night was 


far spent, being near eight hours at evening 


| before his majesty could (for the’great tumult 
that was in the town), depart out of the 


same. But, before his majesty had ridden 
four miles out of the same towards Falk- 


| Jand, although the night was very dark and 
| rainy, the whole way was clad with all sort 
| of people, both horse and foot, meeting him 


| with great joy and acclamation. 


The fre- 
quence and concourse of persons of all de- 
grees to Falkland the rest of the week, and 
to Edinburgh the next, from all the quarters 
of the country, the testimony of the sub- 


| jects’ hearty affection and joy for his ma- 


| jesty’s delivery, expressed everywhere, by 


ringing of bells, bonfires, shooting of guns 
of all sorts by sea and land, &c., with all 
other things ensuing thereupon, I have of 
set purpose pretermitted, as well known to 
all men, and impertinent to this discourse ; 
contenting myself with this plain and simple 
narration; adding only, for explanation and 
confirmation thereof, the depositions of cer- 
tain persons, who were either actors and 
eye-witnesses, or immediate hearers of those 
things that they declare and testify; wherein, 
if the reader shall find anything differing 
from this narration, either in substance or 
circumstance, he may understand the same 
to be uttered by the deponer in his own 
behoof, for obtaining of his majesty’s princely 
grace and favour.” ‘This concluding warn- 
ing is intended of course to apply to the de- 
position of Andrew Henderson, whose ac- 
count differs in various particulars from that 
of the king. 


Such is James’s narrative of this tragedy, 
published immediately after the event, and 
by authority, and containing so much that 
is difficult of belief, that, taken by itself, 
it cannot fail to be received with suspicion. 
There is an evident straining at effect 
throughout, and Alexander Ruthven is 
made to overact his part to such a degree, 
that we can hardly imagine how the king 
could have fallen into the snare. There 
seems also to have been an evident anxiety 
to destroy all possibility of inquiry into the 
truth of the conspiracy itself. Gowrie and 
his brother were both killed, and no attempt 
was made to fix any degree of complicity on 
any other person. This was evidently done 
by design, and it was naturally asked why, 
when the king, by his own account and by 
the testimony of those who came to his 
assistance, already held Alexander Ruthven, 
unarmed, on his knees, with his head under 
his arm, he should order him to be killed 
immediately, instead of giving directions for 
him to be secured and examined. Sir John 
Ramsay, who first stabbed the unfortunate 
youth, declared in his deposition that the king 
said to him, “Fy! strike him high, because 
he has ane pyne doublet (secret coat of de- 
fence) upon him.” As I have just said, he was 
at this time unarmed, and helpless. In the 
king’s subsequent conversation with Robert 
Bruce, the minister, on the subject, Bruce 
reproached him with this part of his con- 
duct. “I grant,’ replied James, “I am 
art and part of Mr. Alexander’s slaughter, 
for it was in my- own defence.” ‘“ Why 
brought ye him not to justice,” urged the 
minister, “ seeing you should have had God 
before your eyes?” “I had neither God 
nor the devil, man, before my eyes,” said 
the king, “ but my own defence.” ‘“ Here,” 
we are told, “ the king began to fret, he took 
all these points upon his salvation and dam- 
nation, and that he was once minded to 
have spare Mr. Alexander, but being moved 
for the time, the motion prevailed.” 

It is certain that no attempt was made to 
investigate the extent of the supposed con- 
spiracy, or to ascertain if Gowrie had any 
associates; yet it seemed very strange that 
a man with so many family connections, 
who represented a party so powerful in the 
country and at that time so exasperated, 
should alone have undertaken a design like 
this, when he might, without difficulty have 
obtained assistance to secure its success. 
Moreover, Gowrie himself was a nobleman 
of great power, with devoted followers at 
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his command, and there was no reason why 
he should not have had a strong body of 
retainers at hand, to carry out his purpose. 
It was not very probable that James would 
be persuaded to ride to Perth, to the house 
of a man who had just given him such deep 
offence, without any attendance. When the 
king arrived at Gowrie-house, he found the 
earl seated at dinner, and totally unpre- 
pared for such a visit; and, according to 
the king’s own account, his behaviour dur- 
ing the whole time was exactly such as 
would arise from the surprise and confusion 
incident to such an occasion. Singularly 
enough, the king intimates that he was 
himself offended at the slowness of the 
diner preparations, and the meanness of 
the cheer, as though he thought that pre- 
parations ought to have been made for his 
reception, and he seems to have harped 
upon the subject afterwards, for Mr. Pa- 
trick Galloway, a minister of the king’s 
party in the kirk, preaching a sermon on 
the occasion at the cross of Edinburgh, a 
few days afterwards, put great stress on the 
circumstance—“ the king,” he said, “ gets 
his dinner, a cold dinner, yea, a very cold 
dinner, as they knew who were there !” 
Another of the king’s train who was pre- 
sent, Mr. John Moncrief, stated also, “ that 
his majesty was not received with that 
hearty compliment’ as became.” It has 
been justly observed, that had the earl 
of Gowrie been luring the king by design 
to his destruction, he would not have re- 
ceived and entertained him in such an un- 
hospitable manner as was calculated to give 
offence or create suspicion. Again, it seems 
strange that, when embarked in such a 
serious plot as this, the earl of Gowrie, who 
could collect on the sudden in his house 
eighty men to meet the king at the en- 
trance, should have entrusted the main 
part in the execution of it to one man, 
Henderson, whom he evidently could not 
trust, and whom he had not acquainted 
with the business on which he was to be 
employed or required to give any promise 
of performing it. 

To us now, with our additional docu- 
ments, another difficulty presents itself. 
The plot which, according to the king’s 
account, was attempted to be carried into 
effect at Perth, does not agree with that 
which is said to have been arranged with 
Logan three days before. It will be re- 
membered that the plan settled in those 
letters be 4 far as it is there indicated, 


to obtain possession of the king’s person 
and to carry him away by water to Fast- 
castle; for which purpose Logan was to be 
at Perth on the night before or at least 
early on the morning of the day of the 
enterprise, and we are led to infer from 
the letters that the unknown conspirator, 
whoever he might be, was to be there too. 
Yet, although there was evidently no reason 
for the conspirators keeping away, we have 
no traces whatever of the presence of Logan 
at Perth at the time of the tragedy we have 
been narrating, or of any but the ordinary 
household of the earl of Gowrie. More- 
over, there were no preparations whatever 
for securing the king’s person and profiting 
by such an advantage, but a mere project of 
senseless revenge, which must have been the 
utter ruin of those concerned in it, even if 
they had succeeded in effecting their design. 
I would further add, that the letters of Logan 
seem to me to labour under the same fault 
as the king’s narrative, they make the per- 
sons engaged over-act their parts; and if I 
were not told they had been pronounced to 
be authentic, I should suppose them to have 
been invented by some one who had got one 
or two ideas uppermost in his head, such as 
that of the tale of the nobleman of Padua, 
and that of the new fashion of returning 
the letters to be burnt, and that he was try- 
ing how they would look when put in dif- 
ferent ways, and thus repeated them in each 
letter. But of these letters I shall have 
reason to speak again a little further on. 

It is evident that the king himself was 
apprehensive that his story would not be 
believed, and the questions put to some of 
the persons examined were mainly directed 
to the creation of an excuse for some of its 
apparent inconsistencies. The confidential 
servants of Gowrie-house do not appear to 
have been pressed to force them into a dis- 
closure of any suspicious communications 
which their lord might have held with men 
who were possibly fellow-conspirators, but 
the earl’s tutor, William Rhynd, was made 
to give an account—and to extract this from 
him we are told that he was “ extremely 
booted,” that is, put to the most horrible 
torture—how the earl of Gowrie had been 
heard to state that the reason why treason- 
able conspiracies so often failed was the im- 
prudence of the individuals who designed 
them admitting others into their confidence. 
“ Maister William Rhynd sworn and re- 
examined, if ever he heard the earl of 
Gowrie utter his opinion anent the duty 
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of a wise man in the execution of a high 
enterprise, declares, that being out of the 
country, he had divers times heard him 
reason in that matter, and that he was ever 
of that opinion, that he was not a wise man, 
that, having intended the execution of a 
high and dangerous purpose, should commu- 
nicate the same to any but to himself; be- 
cause keeping it to himself, it could not be 
discovered nor disappointed.” This seems 
to have arisen out of what may have been a 
very innocent observation by the earl which 
had been repeated abroad, and which Spotis- 
wode has preserved from oblivion. “I re- 
member myself,” says this historian, “ that 
meeting with Mr. William Couper, then 
minister at Perth, the third day after in 
Falkland, he showed me that, not many 
days before that accident, visiting by occa- 
sion the earl at his own house, he found 
him reading a book entitled, De conjurati- 
nibus adversus principes ; and having asked 
him what book it was, he answered, that it 
was a collection of the conspiracies made 
against princes, which, he said, were fool- 
ishly contrived all of them, and faulty 
either in one point or other; for he that 
goeth about such a business should not, 
said he, put any man on his counsel.” 
This hardly appears like the remark of a 
man who was himself absorbed in a dan- 
gerous design against his sovereign. 

At first, the king experienced a difficulty 
in getting up the slightest evidence confir- 
matory of his story. Although he repre- 
sents himself as acting with such admirable 
coolness in the occurrences in the little 
room in the turret, he gave a description of 
the person who was placed there in armour 
which was applicable to no known indi- 
vidual, and when Mr. Andrew Henderson 
was persuaded to come forward and acknow- 
ledge himself to be the person, he was so 
totally unlike the description given by the 
king, that it was evident, if the story were 
true, that James must have been in such a 
state of confusion that he had no distinct 
notion of what he had seen. Moreover, this 
party in the plot had remained quiet on the 
spot just as long as it was convenient for 
the king’s story, and then disappeared in 
such a strange manner, that there was actu- 
ally no trace of his existence, until Hen- 
derson made his voluntary disclosure, which 
he did, as we are informed by James him- 
self, “ for obtaining of his majesty’s princely 
grace aud favour.” All this, it must be 
confessed, looked suspicious enough. 
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But the king was more anxious than all 
this to damage the earl’s reputation by 
fixing on him the crime of magic, and to 
this end were directed the more important 
examinations. We have already seen James’s 
account of the characters found on the 
earl’s body, which he pretended were a hin- 
drance to his bleeding. Rhynd, under the 
terrible infliction of ‘extreme booting,’ 
when ‘f sworn and examined, and demanded 
where he first did see the characters which 
were found upon my lord, depones, that he 
having remained a space in, Venice, at his 
returning to Padua, did find in my lord’s 
pocket the characters which were found 
upon him at his death; and the deponer in- 
quiring of my lord where he had gotten 
them, my lord answered, that by chance he 
had copied them himself; and that the de- 
poner knows that the characters in Latin are 
my lord’s own handwriting; but he knows 
not if the Hebrew characters were written 
by my lord. Depones further, that when 
my lord would change his clothes, the de- 
poner would take the characters out of my 
lord’s pocket, and would say to my lord, 
‘Wherefore serves these?? and my lord 
would answer, ‘Can ye not let them be? 
they do you no evil.’ And further, the de- 
poner declares, that sometimes my lord 
would forget them, until he were out of his 
chamber, and would turn back, as he were 
in an anger, until he had found them, and 
put them in his own pocket; depones fur- 
ther, that he was sundry times purposed to 
have burnt the characters, were it not that 
he feared my lord’s wrath and anger; see- 
ing, when the deponer would purposely leave 
them sometimes out of my lord’s pocket, 
my lord would be in such an anger with the 
deponer, that for a certain space he would 
not speak with him, nor could not find his 
good countenance. And that (to this de- 
poner’s opinion) my lord would never be 
content to want the characters off himself 
from the first time that the deponer saw 
them in Padua to the hour of my lord’s 
death. Being demanded for what cause my 
lord kept the characters so well, depones, 
that, to his opinion, it was for no good, he- 
cause he heard that in those parts where my 
lord was they would give sundry folks 
breeves (written charms.) Depones further, 
that maister Patrick Galloway let this de- 
poner see the characters, since that he came 
to this town of Falkland, and that he knows 
them to be the very same characters which 
mv lord had.” 
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was brought forward to give further evi- 
dence on Gowrie’s pretended dealings in 
magic. ‘ Demanded, if he was in any pur- 
pose with the said earl anent any matters of 
curiosity, depones, that at their being in 
Strabran, some of their company found an 
adder, which being killed, and knowledge 
thereof coming to the earl, the earl said to 
this deponer, ‘ Bogie, if the adder had not 
been slain, ye should have seen a good 
sport; for I should have caused her stand 
still, and she should not have pressed away, 
by pronouncing of a Hebrew word, which 
in Scottish is called holiness, but the He- 
brew word the deponer remembers not of; 
and that the earl said he had put the same 
in practice oft before. And this deponer 
inquiring of the earl where he got the He- 
brew word, the earl answered, in a cabbalist 
of the Jews, and that it was by tradition. 
And the deponer inquiring what a cabbalist 
meaned, the*earl answered, it was some 
words which the Jews had by tradition, 
which words were spoken by God to Adam 
in Paradise, and therefore were of greater 
efficacy and force than any words which 
were excogitate since by prophets and apos- 
tles. The deponent inquiring if there were 
no more requisite but the word, the earl 
answered, that a firm faith in God was 
requisite and necessary; and that this was 
no matter of marvel amongst scholars, but 
that all these things were natural.” 

This last “deponer,’ who seems to have 
been rather intimate with the earl’s conver- 
sation, when “sworn and examined upon 
the form and manner of behaviour of the late 
earl of Gowrie, the time of his being with him 
at Strabran, or if he had heard the said earl 
make any mention of the treason intended 
against his royal majesty, deponed, that he 
neither heard nor saw any appearance of 
any such intention in the said earl.” And 
Rhynd, although so severely booted, could 
not be brought to make any statement 
which implied the least design against the 
king on the part of his master. When ex- 
amined on what he heard or said on the day 
of the king’s arrival at Perth and the sub- 
sequent slaughter, Rhynd stated, “that my 
lord being at dinner when the master came 
in, the deponer heard my lord say to the 
master, ‘Is the king in the Inch?” and with 
that he did rise, and said, ‘ Let us go!’ But 
the deponer knows not what the deponer 
said to my lord. Being demanded if he did 
see any kind of armour or weapons, except 
swords in hn king’s company, depones that 
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he did see none.” It seems certainly strange 
that a nobleman who was deliberately en- 
trapping the king into his mansion to ex- 
ecute a sanguinary revenge upon him should 
not even have taken the precaution to fur- 
nish:his retainers with weapons. It may be 
remarked also, that the repeated expressions 
of anxiety that all the plans of the conspira- 
tors should be cautiously kept from Rhynd’s 
knowledge, that are repeated in Logan’s 
letters, read very much as though they had 
been insertedsubsequently to explain Rhynd’s 
ignorance. 

Such is really the amount of all the cor- 
roborative evidence which James could bring 
forward in support of his strange story, and 
we cannot be surprised if it were extensively 
disbelieved. ‘The earl had but newly re- 
turned from abroad; he was popular with 
the country and with the kirk, but nobody 
supposed him capable of harbouring treason- 
able designs, especially so soon after his 
arrival in Scotland. On the other hand, it 
was known that his advocacy of popular mea- 
sures had drawn upon him the king’s bitter 
hatred, and that the king looked upon him 
probably with some apprehension as a leader 
of the popular party, who might defeat his 
arbitrary designs. The consequence was 
that many, as might be expected, believed 
that James, and not Gowrie, was the plotter, 
and they looked upon the nobleman and his 
brother as victims of the king’s own dark 
passions. The feelings of the people of Perth 
were much more strongly excited than the 
king seems to have expected, or than he 
acknowledges in his own account, and it 
was not without difficulty that they were 
appeased. While the slaughter was going 
on, two of the household, or at. least of the 
name, Andrew Ruthven and Violet Ruthven, 
had spread the rumour about the town, the 
public bell was rung, and the citizens rushed 
furiously to the spot, in a state of the great- 
est agitation, shouting out execrations on 
the “ bloody butchers,” as they called them, 
who were murdering their provost. The 
house was soon surrounded by an enraged 
mob, who would no doubt have taken sum- 


mary vengeance on the slayer of their lord if | 


they could at this moment have overcome 
the obstacles which stood in the way of 
their entrance. So little respect did they 
show to the king’s person, that one who was 
present relates that some were heard shout- 
ing, in allusion to the vulgar story of Mary’s 
amour with her Italian favourite, ‘Come 
down, thou son of seignor Davie! thou hast 
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slain a better man than thyself!” whilst 
others cried, in allusion to the hunting livery 
of the king and his courtiers, ‘ Come down, 
green coats, thieves and traitors! limmers 
(wretches) that have slain these innocents ! 
may God let never nane o’ you have such 
plants of your ain!” The belief of the 
populace in the innocence of the two bro- 
thers was rather extensively shared by the 
ministers of the kirk, who are said to have 
been encouraged by the example of the 
queen herself, whose sentiments on the sub- 
ject are represented as having been a source 
of considerable disagreement between her- 
self and her royal consort. 
It must, however, be stated that at this 
time nothing was known of the letters of 
Logan of Restalrig, or of that baron’s com- 
plicity in any plot against the king’s person, 
the discovery of which was also attended 
with very extraordinary circumstances. Long 
after these events had taken place, in the 
month of April, 1608, a rumour reached the 
Scottish privy council that an obscure notary 
of Eyemouth, named Sprot, was acquainted 
with some circumstances hitherto unknown, 
relating to the Gowrie conspiracy. Sprot 
was arrested, and examined repeatedly be- 
fore the privy council, but, in spite of the 
application of torture, he persisted during 
two months in denying all knowledge of the 
matter. At last, however, he was compelled 
to a confession, and he then stated that he 
had been acquainted with Laird Bower, 
Logan’s man, who had not only let him 
into the secret of what was going on, but 
actually gave him one of the letters which 
had been returned by the persons to whom 
they were addressed, in order that he might 
take them back to Logan to be burnt. Yet 
although Sprot confessed so much, he 
neither delivered up the letter nor acknow- 
ledged that he had it still in his pos- 
session. As soon as this statement had 
been forced from him, Sprot was put on his 
trial, convicted on his own confession, and hur- 
ried off to the place of execution and hanged, 
all in the same day, as though his judges 
feared to give him time to retract what he 
had said, and spoil the justification of the 
king. It is said, however, that when at the 
place of execution, he was requested to give 
a confirmation of the truth of his confession 
‘by clapping his hands; he did so at the 
‘moment he was launched into eternity. 
This proceeding was followed by a still 
greater mockery of justice. The moment 
of this discovery happened strangely to be 


after both the persons specially concerned 
in it, Logan and Bower, were dead, and 
when therefore they were not there to deny 
it or to defend themselves. No evidence 
was given that any suspicion had attached 
to these two men during their lives; the 
alleged letters were not forthcoming; and 
the only person upon whose unsupported 
accusation any charge was brought against 
them, was put to death. After this had 
been done, the remains of Logan were dug 
from their sepulchre, and produced at the 
bar in court, where they underwent the 
form of trial, merely on Sprot’s written 
evidence; but it was only by the influence 
of the court party, exerted in the most urgent 
manner, that the judges were prevailed 
upon to give an unanimous verdict of guilty, 
and declared the posterity of Logan in- 
famous, and his lands forfeited to the crown. 
It was only subsequently that five letters 
were produced, as having been found among 
Sprot’s papers, or elsewhere, which, after hav- 
ing being compared with some writings of Lo- 
gan’s, were pronounced to be his. They are 
the letters which are printed in the earlier 
part of the present chapter, and it cannot be 
denied that, if really authentic, their history 
is a very extraordinary one. It seems 
strange that Bower, the servant in whose 
faithfulness Logan placed such implicit con- 
fidence, should have betrayed his master, 
without any apparent object, to a person 
like Sprot, and that he should have been so 
imprudent, even in consideration of his 
own safety, as to deliver into his hands 
papers of such a description. Of course 
the letters must have been given back to 
Bower by those to whom they were directed, 
in order to be restored to the writer, for the 
reasons and purposes stated in them. We 
should naturally suppose that this itself 
would be a check upon Bower, who would 
expect the letters to be demanded of him by 
Logan; while we cannot at all understand 
the remissness of Logan in not requiring 
them, after the extreme anxiety which he 
expresses on the subject in the letters them- 
selves. Again, why did not Sprot come 
forward with such important documents at 
the moment, when he might have made his 
advantage of the discovery? or, if he were 
afraid of the consequence of being found 
with them in his possession, why did he not 
destroy them at once, instead of preserving, 
without any object, papers of so very 
dangerous a character? It is equally diffi- 
cult to explain why, when Sprot was 
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arrested, his papers were not seized and 
examined in the first imstance, and the 
letters found, instead of letting them re- 
main unknown until after his execution, 
when he was no longer there to disclaim 
them if they were produced in his presence. 
We can hardly imagine that at that time, 
a common notary in a small country-town, 
should have such a great quantity of papers 
in his possession, that documents like these 
could escape a first careful search. Every- 
thing, indeed, connected with this event is 
so mysterious, that even now we hardly 
know what to believe and what to reject. 
The ministers of the kirk were the more 
ready to disbelieve the story of the plot, be- 
cause they had become convinced of the 
king’s utter disregard of truth whenever it 
suited his convenience to depart from it. 
preiass a wa the “king’s council in 
Edinburgh, iving the first intelli- 
gence of the ‘cx dinery occurrences at 
Perth, called together the ministers and 
directed them to assemble the people and 
return public thanks to God for the preser- 
vation of the king’s life from a vile con- 
spiracy to assassinate him, they refused to 
obey. They were willing, they said, to give 
thanks for the king’s safety, but, as nothing 
but truth ought to be delivered from the 
pulpit, they would not give their counte- 
nance to a story which they did not them- 
selves believe. “As the ministers remained 
obstinate in their decision, the council went | 


ina body to the high cross, and there one | 


of James’s prelates, the bishop of Ross, in an 
address to the crowd which had assembled 
there, gave an account of the king’s danger 
and escape, and offered up a thanksgiving 
for his preservation. The king, however, 
was determined that his account should be 
credited, and that it should produce its full 
effect on the public, and on the Monday 
following he made his entry into the capital, 
attended by an unusually large train of no- 
blemen and gentry. The citizens, with the 
judges and magistrates at their head, met him 
on the sands at Leith; from whence he rode 
in procession direct to the cross, which was 
hung with tapestry. The king’s chaplain, 
Mr. Patrick Galloway, there delivered a 
sermon, in which he gave a circumstantial 
account of the late occurrences, to the same 
effect as that printed by the king’s order. 
On the following day, the king in council 
ordered that a thousand pounds Scots a year 
should be set apart from the rent of Scoone, 
to be distributed annually among the poor 
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as a memorial of his gratitude for the inter- 
position of providence in his favour; and he 
appointed a general and solemn thanksgiv- 
ing to be held throughout the kingdom in 
the month of September. Not satisfied 
with declaring on his salvation that the 
story he told was true, James went so far as 
to call before him and argue with those who 
disbelieved it. This extreme anxiety to 
have it believed, had the effect of confirming 
and increasing the incredulity which now 
prevailed to a very considerable extent: 
James held repeated conferences with the 
ministers, with whom he remonstrated, and 
argued, and even cavilled, but to no pur- 
pose; upon which he adopted more effec- 
tual means of enforcing his arguments. 
A proclamation appeared commanding all 
who would not give their assent to the royal 
statement to depart from the capital within 
forty-eight hours, and prohibiting the reéu- 
sant ministers from preaching within the 
Scottish dominions under pain of death. 
This severe measure produced an immediate 
effect, and all the ministers, except Mr. 
Robert Bruce, yielded. They were com- 
pelled, however, to purchase the forgiveness 
of their previous unbelief by declaring pub- 
licl n eeriain churches their conviction of 
the truth of the plot and their repentance of 
haying ever doubted it, and by publicly re- 
‘buking “from the pulpit ‘such as still hesitated 
to believe in it. The king now called Bruce 

before him, and spared neither persuasion 
‘nor threat to overcome his reluctance; but 
the courageous minister remained obstinate. 
us sort of refinement of words, he 
said, * he would reverence the king’s account 
of the accident,” but he refused to say that 
he was persuaded of its truth. The more 
Bruce persisted in his obstinacy, the more 
anxiously the king pressed him to yield; 
until at last the king said angrily, “‘ then I 
see you will not believe me.” Bruce’s 
honesty was proof even against this, and, as 


the king’s word, he was banished to France. 

A parliament was called in the month of 
November to complete the king’s vengeance 
against the Ruthvens. The corpses of the 
earl and his brother, which now offered a 
revolting spectacle, were produced, and sub- 
jected to the form of a trial, and they were 


as traitors at the high cross. Their heads 
were exposed at Edinburgh, and their quar- 
ters in conspicuous places at Perth, Stirling, 


and Dundee. Their estates were confiscated, 


he declined giving unconditional credit to’ 


condemned, and were hanged and quartered * 
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and the name of Ruthven was abolished; 
and the 5th of August was set apart by act 
of parliament to be observed as a ceremonial 
day in all future ages to commemorate the 
king’s extraordinary deliverance. 

James pursued the younger branches of 
this noble family with a sort of savage ven- 
geance, which was far from foreign to his 
character. On the king’s return from Perth 
on the night of the tragedy, Beatrix Ruth- 
ven was dismissed from her place of maid 
of honour to the queen, and banished from 
the court; and next day, orders were given 
for the seizure of her two brothers, William 
and Patrick. The first of these youths was 
about nineteen years of age, and the second 
sixteen, and they were at their studies in 
the university of Edinburgh, where they 
received intelligence of the slaughter of 
their brothers on the morning after it oc- 
cured. They immediately hastened to 
Dirleton, where their mother was residing, 
and where, the same evening, they received 
secret intelligence, through a friend in 
Edinburgh, that orders had been given for 
their arrest. Half-an-hour afterwards, the 


king’s intention to commit her sons to the 
custody of the earl of Montrose, one of the 
jury who had condemned her md to 
death. This announcement voked an 
indignant remonstrance from — te: 


who protested against her 
delivered to a “ false traitor and t like 
Montrose. The two youths, ho r, for 
whom they came, had now made their 
escape. On the first intelligence of danger 
which threatened them, William and Patrick 
Ruthven, accompanied by their tutor, left 
Dirleton secretly and in disguise, and travel- 
ling on foot across the most unfrequented 
districts, on the morning of Sunday the 
10th of August, they entered Berwick, and 
threw themselves on the protection of sir 
John Carey, the governor, who subsequently 
received the queen’s permission for them to 
remain in England. They appear to have 
remained three weeks concealed in Berwick, 
after which they were allowed to proceed to 
the south, and they are said to have received 
Elizabeth’s consent to reside with their tutor 
in Cambridge during the next two years. 
The two brothers were both distinguished 
by literary and scientific tastes. There is 
reason for believing that in 1602, they 


tess, 
a being 


secretly visited their native country; but 
they were in England on the accession of 
James to the English throne. In their 
exile, James seems not to have forgotten 
them; and on the 27th of April, 1603, 
when the king was on his way from Scotland 
to London, he issued a proclamation, stating 
that he had been informed that William and 
Patrick Ruthven had crept into England 
with malicious hearts against the king, dis- 
guising themselves in secret places, uttering 
cankered speeches, and practising and con- 
triving dangerous plots and desperate at- 
tempts against the royal person, in conse- 
quence of which his majesty commanded 
all sheriffs and justices to arrest them and 
bring them before the privy council, and 
warned all persons against harbouring and 
concealing them. William Ruthven made 
his escape, and fled to the continent, but 
Patrick was arrested and committed to the 
Tower, where he remained in confinement, 
without trial or even accusation, during 
nineteen years. He was released from the 
Tower on the 4th of August, 1622, but he 
was to be “confined unto the university of 
Cambridge, and within six miles compass of 
the same, until further order from his ma- 
jesty.’’? About the same time, he was granted 
a pension of five hundred pounds from the 
exchequer. His residence was afterwards 
changed, by the king’s permission, to 

It appears that, during his 


‘Somersetshire. 
mfinement in the Tower, Patrick Ruthven 
had 


married the widow of Thomas, first lord 
Gerrard, and at the end of February, 1840, 
when we first hear of him again, after his 
removal from Cambridge to Somersetshire, 
we find him residing in the parish of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, near London, and as- 
signing to his daughter, Mary Ruthven, a 
hundred and twenty pounds per annum out 
of his pension of five hundred pounds. This 
was a marriage settlement, and was followed 
immediately by the wedding of his daughter 
with the celebrated painter, Vandyke. Pa- 
trick Ruthven had also two sons by his wife, 
if not more. During the period of the com- 
monwealth, Ruthven’s pension ceased, and 
he was thrown upon his own resources, with 
an orphan grand-daughter, the child of 
Vandyke. It appears that he subsequently 
gained his living by practising as a physican ; 
and as the new order of things had destroyed 
the effect of all the acts of persecution which 
had been directed against him, he assumed 
the titles which would now have come to 


him by inheritance, as his y yi brother 
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was dead, and calling himself first earl of| died in 1652, in a cell in the king’s bench 
Gowrie, but afterwards resting content with | prison, leaving children, but their history is 


the more modest one ot lord Ruthven. 


He | not known.* 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


FROM THE TIME OF THE GOWRIE CONSPIRACY TO THE ACCESSION OF JAMES TO THE THRONE OF ENGLAND. 


Ir there were truth in James’s story of what 
happened at Perth on the 5th of August, 
1600, it was the last of these attempts of 
the Scottish nobles to coerce their sove- 
reign, After this event, the king’s atten- 
tion was almost entirely given to the sub- 
ject of the English succession. The estrange- 
ment between the two courts soon began to 
wear off, though some of James’s courtiers 
did their. utmost to encourage a belief that 
the late conspiracy had originated in Eng- 
land. But James, though glad enough to 
make out any subject of complaint against 
England at this time, and much annoyed at 
the asylum given by Elizabeth to the young 
Ruthvens—which was as creditable to Eliza- 
beth’s good feelings as James’s eagerness to 
gain possession of them was disgraceful to 
him—did not act as though he thought this 
to be the case. Soon after the tragedy of 
Perth, the king sent captain Preston on an 
especial mission to Elizabeth to acquaint her 
with his escape. That princess no sooner 
heard of what had taken place in Scotland, 
than she dispatched sir Harry Brunker with 
a letter in her own handwriting, first to 
congratulate him on the failure of the al- 
leged attempt against his person, and next 
to reproach him for his intrigues against 
herself, complaining of his impatience for 
her death, and the indecent haste of his 
preparations to step into her place. She 
was aware, indeed, that James had entered 
into a secret correspondence with the young 
earl of Essex, who was now in the Tower 
on a charge of high treason, and that Ash- 
field, who had been so cleverly kidnapped 
from Scotland a year before, was still in his 
employ, and was acting as his spy and secret 


* The history of Patrick Ruthven has been very 
fully investigated by Mr, John Bruce, F.S.A., in a 
yery able. paper in the thirty-fourth volume of the 
iii aia the above facts relating to him 
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agent in England. There are letters still 
preserved, which show the activity of Ash- 
field in James’s service, and the course 
which James was following in order to gain 
over to his cause the different classes of the 
English subjects. Captain Preston’s mission 
was successful, so far that he brought a let- 
ter from Elizabeth in a much more friendly 
tone, which so far gained upon him, that 
James replied to it by revealing to the queen 
of England all he knew of the secret designs 
of Spain, and offered to assist her in her 
wars in Ireland. He appears to have 
discovered the mistake he had made in 
choosing for his alliance, of the two rival 
parties at the English court, that of Essex 
instead of that of sir Robert Cecil, and he 
now determined to send two ambassadors, 
the earl of Mar, and Bruce, abbot of Kin- 
loss, to do something towards correcting his 
mistake, 

Mar and Bruce left Scotland in the mid- 
dle of February, 1601, and had an inter- 
view with lord Willoughby at Berwick. 
Among other things, they were to intercede 
for the earl of Essex, and they were to re- 
monstrate against the protection given to 
the two brothers of the earl of Gowrie. 
They were to endeavour so to conciliate 
Elizabeth as to obtain from her a distinct 
acknowledgment of James’s right to the 
throne, and they were to endeavour to cor- 
rect his previous mistake by gaining Cecil 
over to his interest. This was their public 
mission; but they were secretly directed to 
discover the sentiments of the English no- 
bility and people in regard to the succes- 
sion, and to do their utmost to gain friends, 
and discover and counteract those who op- 


are derived, Some of the papers from which they 
are taken are in the possession of Colonel Stepney 
Cowell, who is said to be the last male representa- 
tive of this unfortunate family. 
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posed him, Their first interview with the 
queen was singularly unsatisfactory; the 
earl of Essex had been executed before 
their arrival, and Elizabeth received them 
coldly, and was much provoked by the man- 
ner in which James, in his private letter, 
pressed upon her the always unpalatable 
question of the succession. The report 
which the ambassadors sent back to Scot- 
land was so little encouraging, that James 
sent them directions to keep fair with the 
court and not seem to neglect their public 
instructions, but to give their attention 
more entirely to their secret negotiations. 
These are best described in the words of the 
king’s own letter. “ First,’ he says, “ye 
must be the more careful, since ye can so 
little speed in your public employment with 
the queen, to set forward so much the more 
your private negotiation with the country ; 
and if ye see that the people be not in the 
highest point of discontentment (whereof I 
already spake), then must ye, by your la- 
bours with them, make your voyage at least 
not alluterly (entirely) unprofitable; which 
doth consist in these points :—first, to ob- 
tain all the certainty ye can of the town of 
London, that in due time they will favour 
the right; next, to renew and confirm your 
acquaintance with the lieutenant of the 
Tower; thirdly, to obtain as great a cer- 
tainty as ye can of the fleet, by the means 
of lord Henry Howard’s nephew, and of 
some seaports ; fourthly, to secure the hearts 
of as many noblemen and knights as ye can 
get dealing with, and to be resolved what 
every one of their parts shall be at the great 
day; fifthly, to foresee anent armour for 
every shire, that against that day my ene- 
mies have not the whole commandment of 
the armour, and my friends only be un- 
armed ; sixthly, that, as ye have written, ye 
may distribute good seminaries (secret agents 
or missionaries) through every shire, that 
may never leave working in the harvest\ 
until the day of reaping come; and gene- 
rally to leave all things in such certainty 
and order, as the enemies be not able, in the 
meantime, to lay such bars in my way as 
shall make things remediless when the time 
shall come.” To such of the courtiers as 
James considered to be opposed to his 
claims, among whom the principal was secre- 
tary Cecil, the ambassadors were secretly to 
hold out threats of James’s displeasure and 
resentment when the hour of his triumph 
should arise, and to endeavour to convince 
them of the impolicy of continuing their 


opposition. ‘ You shall plainly declare,” 
he said, “to Mr. secretary and his followers, 
that since now, when they are in their 
kingdom, they will thus misknow (despise) 
me, when the chance shall turn I shall cast 
a deaf ear to their requests; and whereas 
now I would have been content to have 
given them, by your means, a preassurance 
of my favour, if at this time they had 
pressed (endeavoured) to deserve the same, 
so now they, contemning it, may be assured 
never hereafter to be heard, but all the 
queen’s hard usage of me to be hereafter 
craved at their hands.” 

In Cecil the king had been entirely mis- 
taken, for this crafty minister had not the 
slightest disinclination to listen to the ad- 
vances of the Scottish aspirant to the throne 
of Elizabeth. He had been hostile to 
James’s interests so long as the latter had 
allied himself with Essex, but now that 
that nobleman was dead, and his party 
broken up, Cecil looked on the matter in 
a totally different light. He suddenly 
entered into secret consultation with the 
Scottish ambassadors; and in a little while 
it was in him that James placed all his 
confidence, and to him he looked for seeur- 
ing his quiet accession to the throne of 
England. The friendship and intimacy 
were soon so great, that Cecil actually 
advanced money to James from his own 
pocket, to the amount of ten thousand 
pounds, which was never repaid. By fol- 
lowing Cecil’s advice, James’s ambassadors 
soon made better progress with Elizabeth, 
and they returned to Scotland with friendly 
letters from that princess to the king, only 
warning him darkly not to attempt to gain 
his object by secretly intriguing with her 
subjects instead of putting his dependence 
upon her. 

At home, James enjoyed unusual tran- 
quillity, and the improvement in his pros- 
pects in England seems to have brought on 
him a sudden desire to conciliate his own 
subjects, and especially the kirk, a change 
of feeling which seems to have been brought 
on partly by some annoyances which had just 
now been given him by the catholics. We 
are told that, in a meeting of the general 
assembly, held at Burntisland, when the 
ministers had been deliberating on the fall- 
ing off from religious purity, and inquiring 
its causes and seeking remedies, James sud- 
denly rose, and with tears confessed his 
offences and mismanagement in the gov- 
ernment of the kingdom, and, lifting up 
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his hand, yowed in the presence of God 
and of the assembly, that he would live 
and die in the religion then professed in 
Scotland, and that he would ‘defend it 
against its. adversaries, minister justice 
faithfully to ‘his subjects, discountenance 
those who attempted to hinder him in this 
good work, reform whatever was amiss in 
himself or ‘his ‘household, and perform all 
the duties of.a good and christian king 
better than he. had hitherto performed 
them. . The king and.‘the assembly then 
entered. into a “vow’of mutual support 
in the work of reform, and this vow was 
published on the next Sunday from the 
pulpits,‘ and could’ not fail to give general 
satisfaction. ‘ . 
Elizabeth called her last» parliament in 
the autumn of 1601, and James perhaps 
expected that the question of the succes- 
sion would’ be agitated init, for he sent 
the duke of Lennox as’ his extraordinary 
ambassador to England, no doubt for the 
purpose of watching over his interests. 
Lennox, however, acted with great pru- 
dence, and he soon rose high in Elizabeth’s 
favour. On his return, the duke was the 
bearer of a letter to the king, which will 
show better than anything the great change 
which had taken place in the mutual feelings 
of the two courts. .It was dated on the 
2nd of December, 1601, and was expressed 
in the following words:—‘ My dear bro- 
ther, never was there yet prince nor meaner 
wight, to whose grateful turns I did not 
correspond, in keeping them in memory, 
to their avail and my own honour; so trust 
I, that you will not doubt but that your last 
letters by Fowler and the duke are so accep- 
tably taken, as my thanks cannot be lacking 
for the same, but yields them you in thank- 
ful sort. And, albeit, I suppose I shall not 
need to trouble any of your subjects in my 
service, yet, according to your request, I 
shall use the liberty of your noble offer, if 
it shall be requisite. [James here offered 
to assist her against the Spaniards and 
Trish.]} And whereas your faithful and 
dear duke hath at large discoursed with 
me, as of his own knowledge, what faithful 
affection you bear me, and hath added the 
leave he hath received from you, to proffer 
himself for the performer of my service in 
Ireland, with any such as best may please 
me under his charge, I think myself greatly 
indebted to you for your so tender care of 
my prosperity; and have told him that I 
would be loath to venture his person in so 
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perilous service, since I see he is such one 
that you make so great a reckoning of; but 
that some of meaner quality, of whom there 
were less loss, might in that case be ven- 
tured. And sure, dear brother, in my judg- 
ment, for the short acquaintance that I have 
had with him, you do not prize with better 
cause any man unto you: for I protest, 
without feigning or doubling, I never gave 
ears to greater laud, than such as I have 
heard him pronounce of you, with humble 
desire that I would banish from my mind 
any évil opinion or doubt of your. sincerity 
tome. And because, though I know it was 
but duty, yet where such show appears in 
mindful place, I hold-it worthy regard; and 
am not so wicked to conceal it from you, 
that you may thank yourself for such a 
choice. And thus much shall suffice for 
fear to molest your eyes with my scrib- 
bling; committing you to the enjoying~of 
best thoughts, and good consideration of 
your careful friend, which I suppose to 
be your most affectionate sister, Eliza- 
beth R.” 

Lennox had exerted himself actively in 
strengthening the party of the king’s friends 
in England, and it was an especial part of 
his mission to ascertain the real feelings of 
the faction led by the earl of Northumber- 
land, sir Walter Raleigh, and lord Cobham, 
which was represented by Cecil as the most 
inimical to James’s claims. Sir Robert Cecil, 
who was as great an adept in minister-craft 
as James was in king-craft, now carried on, 
chiefly through lord Henry Howard, a secret 
correspondence with the Scottish king, who 
was continually warned against Northumber- 


land, Raleigh, and Cobham, and earnestly | 


advised to trust in nobody but Cecil. James 
was well aware of Cecil’s power, and saw 
that he was now his safest trust, yet he 


seems to have suspected at least the reasons 


of his hostility to those who were his per- 
sonal rivals in Elizabeth’s court, and to have 


determined not to be entirely the dupe of ° 
it. In fact James’s policy at this moment — 


was to conciliate all parties both in England 
and in his own country, and he hesitated not, 
not only to correspond with Cecil’s rival, the 
earl of Northumberland, but to show favour 
to the kirk at home, and to show friendship 
to the catholics in England. He was at this 
time, indeed, busy with intrigues in all quar- 
ters, all tending towards the same object. 
He had even agents in Italy, employed to 
gain over that section of the catholics who 


had hitherto declared against him, and to | 
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strengthen his cause by obtaining the ap- 
probation of the pope. The catholics in 
England, who hoped for indulgence under 
his reign, were all indeed warmly in James’s 
favour ; and he received assurances from his 
correspondents in London in the summer of 
1602, that everybody in England looked 
forward to his accession with as much cer- 
tainty as if they were already presenting 
themselves to take the oath of allegiance. 
This flourishing state of his affairs in the south 
tended more than anything to promote tran- 
quillity among his own subjects, who looked 
forward to the course of events with the 
same confidence as himself, and all his jea- 
lousy of Elizabeth had disappeared. So 
anxious, indeed, was he to keep on friendly 
terms with the English queen, that, both 
Spain and France having in the summer of 
1602 attempted to enter into secret nego- 
tiations with him, he dispatched Roger Ash- 
ton to the English court with a full account 
of their proposals, and requested Elizabeth’s 
advice as to the answers he should give. 
Elizabeth, flattered by this mark of confi- 
dence, sent back his ambassador with the 
following letter, written on the 4th of July, 
1602, which must have given him great satis- 
faction :—“ My good brother, who longest 
draws the thread of life, and views the 
strange accidents that time makes, doth not 
find out a rarer gift than thankfulness is— 
that is most precious, and seldomest found ; 
which makes me well gladded, that you me- 
thinks begin to feel how necessary a treasure 
this is, to be employed where best it is de- 
served; as may appear in those lines that 
your last letters express, in which your 
thanks be great for the sundry cares that of 
your state and honour my dear friendship 
hath afforded you; being ever ready to give 
you ever such subjects for your writing, and 
think myself happy when either my warn- 
ings or counsel may in fittest time avail 
you. Whereas it hath pleased you to im- 
part the offer that the French king hath 
made you, with a desire of secrecy :. believe, 
that request includes a trust that never shall 
deceive; for though many exceed me in 
many things, yet 1 dare profess that I can 
ever keep taciturnity for myself and my 
friends, My head may fail, but my tongue 
shall never; as I will not say but yourself 
can in yourself, though not to me, witness. 
But of that no more: preterierunt ili dies. 
Now to the French: in plain dealing, with- 
out fraud or guile, if he will do as he pre- 
tends, you shall be more beholden to him 
VOL. II. 3A 


than he is to himself, who within one year 
hath winked at such injuries and affronts, 
as ere I could have endured that am of the 
weakest sex, I should condemn my judg- 
ment ; I will not enter into Ais. And, there- 
fore, if his verba come ad actionem, I more 
shall wonder than do suspect; but if you 
needs will have my single advice, try him if 
he continue in that mind. And as I know 
that you would none of such a league as 
myself should not be one, so do I see, by his 
overture, that himself doth; or if, for my 
assistance, you should have need of all help, 
he would give it; so, as since he hath so 
good consideration of me, you will allow 
him therein, and doubt nothing but that he 
will have me willingly for company ; for as 
I may not forget how their league with 
Scotland was reciproke when we had wars 
with them, so is it good reason that our 
friendships should be mutual. Now, to 
confess my kind taking of all your loving 
offers, and vows of most assured oaths that 
naught shall be concealed from me, that 
either prince or subject shall, to your know- 
ledge, work against me or my estate, surely, 
dear brother, you right me much if so you 
do. And this I vow, that without you list, 
I will not willingly call you in question for 
such warnings, if the greatness of the cause 
may not compel me thereunto; and do en- 
treat you to think, that if any accident so 
befall you, as either secret or speed shall be 
necessary, suppose yourself to be sure of 
such a one as shall neglect neither, to per- 
form so good a work. Let others promise, 
and I will do as much with truth as others 
with wiles. And thus I leave to molest 
your eyes with my scribbling ; with my per- 
petual prayers for your good estate, as de- 
sireth your most loving and affectionate sis- 
ter, Elizabeth R.—As for your good con- 
siderations of border causes, I answer them 
by my agent, and infinitely thank you 
therefor.” 

Just six months after the date of this 
letter, Elizabeth wrote to king James in the 
following terms :—‘ My very good brother, 
it pleaseth me not a little that my true 
intents, without glosses or guiles, are by 
you so gratefully taken; for I am nothing 
of the vile disposition of such as, while 
their neighbours’ houses is, or likely to be, 
a-fire, will not only not help, but not afford 
them water to quench the same. If any 
such you have heard of towards me, God 
grant he remember it not too well for them! 
For the archduke, alas! poor man, he mis- 
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taketh everybody like himself (except his 
bonds); which, without his brother’s help, 
he will soon repent. I suppose, considering 
whose apert enemy the king of Spain is, 
you will not neglect your own honour so 
much to the world (though you had no par- 
ticular love to me) as to permit his ambas- 
sador in your land, that so causelessly pro- 
secutes such a princess as never harmed 
him; yea, such a one as (if his deceased 
father had been rightly informed) did better 
merit at his hands than any prince on earth 
ever did to other. For where hath there 
been an example that any one king hath 
ever denied so fair a present as the whole 
seventeen provinces of the Low Countries ? 
Yea, who not only would not have denied 
them, but sent a dozen gentlemen to warn 
him of their sliding from him, with offer of 
keeping them from the near neighbours’ 
hands, and sent treasure to stay the shaking 
towns from lapse. Deserved I such a recom- 
pense as many a complot both for my life 
and kingdom? Ought not I to defend and 
bereave him of such weapons as might 
invade myself? He will say, I help Holland 
and Zealand from his hands. No. If 
either his father or himself would observe 
such oath, as the emperor Charles obliged 
himself, and so in sequel his son, I would 
not have dealt with others’ territories ; but 
they hold these by such covenants, as not 
observing, by their own grants they are no 
longer bound unto them. But though all 
this were not unknown to me, yet I cast 
such right reasons over my shoulder, and 
regarded their good, and have never de- 
fended them in a wicked quarrel; and, had 
he not mixed that government, contrary to 
his own law, with the rule of Spaniards, all 
this had not needed. Now, for the warning 
the French gave you of Vaison’s embassage. 
[The king of Spain wished James to receive 
a Scottish catholic, Drummond, bishop of 
Vaison, as his ambassador.] To you, me- 
thinks, the king (your good brother) hath 
given you a caveat, that being a king, he 
supposes by that measure you would deny 
such offers. And since you will have my 
counsel, I can hardly believe that (being 
warned) your own subject shall be suffered 
to come into your realm, from such a place 
to such intent. Such a prelate (if he came) 
should be taught a better lesson than play 
so presumptuous and bold a part, afore he 
know your good liking thereof, which I 
hope is far from your intent; so will his 
coming verify too much good Mr. Symple’s 
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asseverations at Rome, of which you have 
ere now been warned enough. Thus you 
see how to fulfil your trust reposed in me, 
which to infringe I never mind (it is never 
my intention.) I have sincerely made 
patent my sincerity; and though not 
fraught with much wisdom, yet stuffed 
with great good will. I hope you will 
bear with my molesting you too long with 
my scratting hand, as proceeding from a 
heart that shall be ever filled with the sure 
affection of your loving and friendly sister, 
Elizabeth R.”—(January 5, 1603.) 

This was one of the latest letters, perhaps 
the last, that Elizabeth ever wrote to the 
Scottish king. A few days afterwards she 


was attacked by the illness which terminated ~ 


in her death on the 24th of March, 1603. 
To the last moment of her life the English 
queen preserved the same sensitiveness on 
the question of the succession, and it was 
only by a sign which she is said to have 
made to Cecil after she became speech- 
less, that it was understood she approved 
of James, Elizabeth died at Richmond, 
at three o’clock in the morning. A des- 
patch was sent to London, where the coun- 
cil assembled, and before ten o’clock James 
was peaceably proclaimed king of England. 
The first intelligence of Elizabeth’s death 
was conveyed to him by sir Robert Carey, 
who is said to have concerted a plan with 
his sister, lady Scrope, one of the queen’s 
ladies, to deceive Cecil, who had ordered 
the gates of the palace to be closed strictly 
against all egress. Carey, ready booted, 
stood outside the palace, while his sister 
attended at the bedside of the dying queen, 
The moment Elizabeth expired, lady Scrope, 
unobserved, snatched from her finger a ring 
which had been given her by the Scottish 


king, and hurrying to a window threw it out | 


to her brother. Carey instantly mounted a 
horse, and, this being Thursday morning, 
travelled with such extraordinary haste, that 
he reached Holyrood-house on Saturday 
night, shortly after the king had retired 
to rest. He was immediately admitted to 
the royal chamber, where he fell on his 
knees and saluted James by his new titles. 
The king asked for the token, and Carey 
having delivered him the ring, he gave him 
his hand to kiss and wished him good night, 
retiring himself without any show of joy or 
exultation. As this news was not official, it 
was kept secret until, on the third day after, 
sir Charles Percy, brother of the earl of 
Northumberland, and Thomas Somerset, 
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son of lord Worcester, arrived in Edin- 
burgh, with a letter from the English privy 
council, announcing the death of the queen 
and the proclamation of the new king. He 
was at the same time assured that the gene- 
ral feeling of people in England was so warm 
in his favour, that he determined to proceed 
to his new kingdom immediately, leaving his 
queen and children to follow more leisurely. 

The preparations for James’s departure 
were soon made, The goyernment of Scot- 
land was entrusted to the privy council. Of 
the king’s children, prince Henry was com- 
mitted to the care of the earl of Mar, prince 
Charles to the duke of Albany, and the prin- 
cess Elizabeth to the earl of Linlithgow. He 
wrote two letters to the English privy coun- 
cil, in the first of which he continued the 
councillors in their offices and charges, and 
by the second he reappointed the officers of 
justice and others. On Sunday, the 3rd of 
April, the king attended divine service in 
the church of St. Giles, where a sermon for 
the occasion was preached by Mr. John Hall, 
After the sermon was concluded, James rose 
and addressed the congregation in a long 
valedictory oration, and the people who had 
been looking forward to the great event 
which was to rob them of a resident sove- 
reign with something of a superstitious 
dread, shed tears so often and so generally 
that the king himself became deeply affected. 
He assured them that his affection for his 
old subjects should never alter, and promised 
that he would visit them in person, at least 
once in every three years, when they should 
all have free access to his presence to state 
their grievances; and he declared that he 
would never change their ecclesiastical po- 
lity, but on the contrary, that he would use 
the great power which God had now con- 
ferred upon him to promote reform and 
purity.. It was remarked, however, that 
with all these professions, James laid aside 
none of his old resentments, for he left the 
two ministers who had headed the opposi- 
tion against him, Andrew Melvil and John 
Davidson, in ward, and though Mr. Robert 
Bruce had acquiesced in the sentence against 
Gowrie after it had been confirmed by par- 
liament, he remained unforgiven. 

James departed from Edinburgh on Tues- 
day, the 5th of April, accompanied by the 
duke of Lennox, the earls of Mar, Murray, 
and Argyle, and other noblemen, with the 
bishops of Ross and Dunkeld, and a nume- 
rous train of barons and gentlemen, many 
of them Englishmen who had come to pay 


their homage to the new monarch. As this 
splendid retinue passed Musselburgh, it was 
arrested for a moment by the funeral pro- 
cession of the lord Seton, the head of one 
of the oldest and noblest houses in Scot-, 
land, which passed their road, and there 
were some who drew a sinister omen from 
this melancholy hindrance. At Hadding- 
ton, the king received a deputation from the 
synod of Lothian, and he took the oppor- 
tunity of repeating his declaration that he 
intended to make no further innoyations in 
the form of church government. He lodged 
the first night at the lord Hume’s house at 
Dunglas, and next day continued his route 
towards Berwick. He was received on the 
border by sir John Carey, marshal of Ber- 
wick, and the garrison, who saluted him 
with discharges of musketry, which were 
responded to by the cannon of the town, 
and by the shouts of the townsmen who 
crowded out to give their new monarch a 
noisy welcome. When the king arrived at 
the town gate, the keys were delivered to 
him by the gentleman-porter, William Selby, 
whom he knighted, and he then continued his 
route to the market-place, where the mayor 
presented him with the charter of the town 
and a purse of gold. James next proceeded 
to the church, where he offered up thanks 
for his safe arrival in his new kingdom. On 
the following day he visited the port and 
fortifications, and reviewed the garrison, 
and before he left Berwick he had an un- 
expected opportunity of exercising his new 
sovereignty. Intelligence having arrived 
that a party of Scottish borderers had 
crossed into England and plundered in 
the western marches as far as Penrith, 
James dispatched sir William Selby, with 
a party of two hundred foot and fifty horse, 
from the garrison of Berwick ; and as Selby 
had orders to require Scots as well as Eng- 
lish to assist him, he was soon at the head 
of a considerable force, before which the 
plunderers fled in the utmost confusion. 
Such as were taken were carried to Carlisle 
and hanged. 

Before leaving Edinburgh, James ad- 
dressed the following letter to his son, 
prince Henry, then about twelve years of 
age. It is a favourable specimen. of the 
king’s epistolary style:—‘‘ My son, that I 
see you not before my parting, impute it 
to this great occasion, wherein time is so 
precious; but that shall by God’s grace 
shortly be recompenced, by your coming to 
me shortly, and continual residence with 
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me ever after. Let not this news make 
you proud, or insolent, for a king’s son and 
heir was ye before, and no more are ye yet. 
The augmentation that is hereby like to 
fall unto you, is but in cares and heavy 
burthens. Be therefore merry, but not 
insolent; keep a greatness, but sine fastu ; 
be resolute, but not wilful; keep your kind- 
ness, but in honourable sort; choose none 
to be your playfellows' but them that 
are well born; and above all things, give 
never good countenance to any but accord- 
ing as ye shall be informed that they are in 
estimation with me. Look upon all English- 
men that shall come to visit you, as upon 
your loving subjects, not with that ceremony 
as towards strangers, and yet with such 
heartliness as at this time they deserve. 
This gentleman whom this bearer accom- 
panies is worthy and of good rank, and now 
my familiar servitor; use him therefore in a 
more homely loving sort nor (than) others. 
T send you herewith my book lately printed 
[the Basilicon Doron]; study and profit in 
it as ye would deserve my blessing; and as 
there can nothing happen unto you whereof 
ye will not find the general ground therein, 
if not the very particular point touched, so 
mon ye level every man’s opinions or ad- 
vices unto you as ye find them agree or 
discord with the rules there set down, allow- 
ing and following their advices that agree 
with the same, mistrusting and frowning 
upon them that advises you to the contrary. 
Be diligent and earnest in your studies, 
that, at your meeting with me, I may praise 
you for your progress in learning. Be 
obedient to your master, for your own weal, 
and to procure my thanks ; for in reverenc- 
ing him ye obey me and honour yourself. 
Farewell. Your loving father, James R.” 
Another letter from James to his eldest son, 
in which he writes to him as follows, is be- 
lieved to have been written near this time. 
“* My son,” says the king, “I am glad that 
by your letter I may perceive that ye make 
some progress in learning ; although I sus- 
pect ye have rather written than dited it; 
for I confess I long to receive a letter from 
you that may be wholly yours, as well 
matter as form; as well formed by your 
mind as drawn by your fingers. For ye 
may remember that in my book to you, I 
warn you to be ware with that kind of wit 
that may stir out at the end of your fingers; 
not that I commend not a fair hand writing, 
sed hoc facito, illud non omittito,and the other 
is multo = precipuum. But nothing will 
4, 


be impossible for you, if ye will only re: 
member two rules; the one, aude semper 
in all virtuous actions; trust a little more to 
your own strength, and away with childish 
bashfulness ; audaces fortuna juvat, timi- 
dosque repellit ; the other is my old oft-re- 
peated rule unto you, whatever ye are about, 
hoc age. Iam also glad of the discovery of 
yon little counterfeit wench. I pray God 
ye may be my heir in such discoveries. Ye 
have oft heard me say that most miracles 
now-a-days prove butillusions, and ye may 
see by this how ware judges should be in 
trusting accusations without an exact trial; 
and likewise how easily people are induced 
to trust wonders. Let her be kept fast till 
my coming; and thus God bless you, my 
son. Your loving father, James R.” It 
must be confessed that there is a great 
contrast between these letters and James’s 
vulgar epistles at a later period to prince 
Charles and the duke of Buckingham, 
James left Berwick on the 8th of April, 
and went to the house of sir Robert Carey 
at Withrington, whence he proceeded next 
day to Newcastle. where he remained till 
the 19th. From Berwick, James had written 
the following letter to his English privy 
council, acknowledging the receipt of money, 
and expressing anxiety about the ceremo- 
nial of his reception and that of his con- 
sort, queen Anne. “James R. Right 
trusty and right well-beloved cousins and 
councillors, we greet you well. This day is 
Roger Ashton come to us, with the money 
sent by you, for your diligence whexein 
used we give you our hearty thanks, and 
have thought good to let you know that we 
are thus far on our way, having made our 
entry into this town about four or five of 
the clock in the afternoon, and from hence 
we propose within a day or two to remove 
to Newcastle, and so to hasten towards you 
as much as conveniently we may; and will 
be at Burghley, as you advise, we hope in 
short time, and there be glad to see you. 
But touching your opinion that so far we 
should come as it were in a private manner, 
and that thither you would send us such 
provision as you should think to be needful 
for our honour, we have thought good to 
let you understand that we could be well 
contented to do so, were it not that our city 
of York lieth so near in our way, as we 
cannot well pass by it. And being a place 
of so much note in these parts of our king- 
dom, and the second city thereof, and the 
county so full of nobility and gentlemen of 
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the best sort, we do think it fit for our hon- 
our and for the contentation of our subjects 
in those quarters, to make our entry there 
in some such solemn manner as appertaineth 


to our dignity. Wherefore we require you, 


that all such things as you in your wisdoms 
think meet for such a purpose, and which 
you intended to have sent to Burghley, that 
you will cause them to be sent to York, so 
as they may be there before we make our 
entry, and serve to do us honour at the 
same. For your own persons, we can well 
be content to spare your travel, the journey 
being so long, and expect you at Burghley, 
except any of you that is able to abide such 
travel shall think fit to come to York to us. 
As touching our guard, because we are in- 
formed that the custom of this kingdom 
hath been that they should attend the corpse 
of the prince deceased until the funeral, 
we can be well contented therein to do that 
and all other honour that we may unto the 
queen defunct. And likewise for the point 
of her interment, to be done before our 
coming or after, we do refer it to your con- 
sideration, whether shall be more honour 
for her to have it finished before we come, 
or to have us present at it. For that we do 
so much respect the dignity to her apper- 
taining, being not only successor to her in 
the kingdom, but so near as we are of blood, 
as we will not stand so much upon the 
ceremonies of our own joy, but that we 
would have in that which concerneth her all 
that to be done which may most testify the 
honour we do bear towards her memory. 
Wherefore, as we refer this point to your 
consideration, so do we desire to hear 
therein your advices speedily, that we may 
frame our journey thereafter. Further, 
forasmuch as we do intend to bring into 
this realm, as soon as possibly we can, both 
the queen our wife and our two elder chil- 
dren, which be able to abide the travel, we 
must recommend to your consideration the 
sending hither of such jewels and other furni- 
ture which did appertain to the late queen, 
as you shall think meet for her estate; and 
also coaches, horses, litters, and whatsoever 
else you shall think meet. And in the 
doing thereof, these shall be warrant to you 
to command those that have the keeping of 
any such jewels or stuffs for the delivery 
thereof to you, or to such persons as you 
shall appoint to receive and convey them to 
us. And forasmuch as for many services ne- 
cessarily to be attended, both about the 
queen’s funeral, our reception into the 


cities and towns of this our realm, and our 
coronation, the use of a lord chamberlain is 
very needful, and that the lord Hunsdon, who 
now hath that place, is not able by reason of 
indisposition to execute the services belonging 
to his charge, we have thought good to ap- 
point our right trusty and right well-beloved 
the lord Thomas Howard of Walden, to 
exercise that place for the said lord Huns- 
don ; and for that purpose we have directed 
our letters specially to him. Given under 
our signet, at our town of Berwick, the 6th 
of April, 1603, the first year of our reign of 
England.” 

From Newcastle, James wrote to the 
privy council directions for a new coinage, 
which show further his anxiety that his 
accession should be deficient in no ceremony 
or pomp. “James R. Right trusty and 
right well-beloved cousins, and right trusty 
and well-beloved councillors, forasmuch as 
we understand that the custom of our proge- 
nitors, kings of this realm, hath been to 
have some new moneys made in their own 
name against the day of their coronation, 
which we think good to keep, we have 
thought good to signify our pleasure to you, 
in whom the trust of all our weighty affairs 
resteth until our coming, for the making of 
new moneys in our style, name, and arms. 
You shall therefore give order to the warden 
of our mint and workmaster of our moneys 
there (who our pleasure is that upon the 
sight hereof shall take your warrant to them 
directed in our name for a sufficient war- 
rant for them to proceed therein according 
to your directions) that they shall with all 
speed cause such quantity of moneys to be 
forged of gold and silver, or either of them, 
as you shall appoint, of the usual standard 
in our sister’s days for weight and fineness, 
and likewise of the usual pieces of sove- 
reigns, crowns, and half-crowns, for gold, 
and of twelve pence, six pence, three pence, 
and three halfpence, for silver, with our 
arms on the one side in this manner quar- 
tered, in the first quarter the arms of France 
and England quarterly, as they have been 
used to be borne, in the second quarter our 
arms of Scotland, in the third the harp of 
Ireland, and in the fourth quarter the first 
scutcheon of the arms of France and Eng- 
land quarterly again, and above the same to 
be written Hwsurgat Deus dissipentur ini- 
mici; and on the other side our head 
crowned, of the proportion used before in 
the moneys, and above it our style, Jacobus, 
Dei gratia Anglia, Scotie, Francia, et Hi- 
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bernie, rev, etc. And for the buying of 
bullion of gold and silver, or either, to make 
the said moneys, our’ pleasure is that you 
give your warrant to our treasurer and 
chamberlains of our exchequer to deliver to 
the warden of our mint such sums of money 
as you shall think fit to allot for the provi- 
sion of bullion to be made in such moneys. 
And that likewise, if need be, you give war- 
rant to the graver and sinker of the irons of 
our mint, to make stamps for the said 
moneys graven as above we have appointed 
our moneys to be printed. Given under 
our signet, at our town of Newcastle, the 
13th day of April, 1603, in the first year of 
our reign of England.” 

On the 18th of April, the same day on 
which this letter was written, James con- 
tinued his progress to Durham, from whence 
he proceeded next day to Walworth, to the 
house of Mrs, Genilon. On the 15th the 
king rested at sir William Engleby’s house, 
at Topcliffe, and on the 16th he entered 
York, where he remained till the 19th. On 
that day he proceeded to Doncaster, stop- 
ping by the way at sir Edward Stanhope’s 
house at Grimston, and at Pontefract; on 
the 20th, he slept at the earl of Shrewsbury’s 
house at Worksop, and on the following day 
proceeded to Newark, where he gave a first 
example of no great respect for the forms of 
law. “In this town,” says a contemporary 
chronicler, “and in the court, was taken a 
cut-purse doing the deed, and being a base 
pilfering thief, yet was all gentleman-like in 
the outside; this fellow had good store of 
coin found about him, and upon examina- 
tion confessed that he had from Berwick to 
that place played the cut-purse in the court. 
The king, hearing of this gallant, directed 
a warrant to the recorder of Newark to have 
him hanged, which was accordingly exe- 
cuted, and ail the rest of the prisoners in 
the castle were pardoned.” 

From Topeliffe, on the 15th of April, 
James had addressed rather a querulous let- 
ter to his privy council in London, inti- 
mating that he thought that the noblemen 
and gentlemen of the court had shown him 
less personal attention than they might have 
done. “James R.—Right trusty and right 
well-beloved cousins and councillors, we 
greet you well. Your letter of the thir- 
teenth we received this afternoon about four 
of the clock, being newly arrived here at the 
house of Mr. William Engleby in our way 
to York, where we purpose to be to-morrow, 
at night, ae 16th of this month. For 


answer to the contents of your letter, we 
would have you remember that you may 
perceive by our former letters that we never 
urged your personal repair to us farther or 
sooner than our affairs there would permit 
you. But when we had increased the num- 
ber of you (whereof since yourselves for 
some cause have suspended the execution), 
we did think that some of the youngest of 
you might have come toward us. But that 
being now altered, we desire that you do 
not remove from the charge you have in 
hand, where we know you sustain double 
pain, one of the travel in our affairs, and 
the other for want of our presence, which 
we hope shall not be now long from you, 
for that we purpose not to stay anywhere 
above one day until we come to Theobalds, 
where we hope to be the 28th or 29th of 
this month at the farthest. Touching the. 
jewels to be sent for our wife, our meaning- 
is not to have any of the principal jewels of 
state to be sent so soon nor so far off, but 
only such as, by the opinion of the ladies 
attendant about the late queen our sister, 
you shall find to be meet for the ordinary 
appareling and ornament of her; the rest 
may come after, when she shail be nearer 
hand. But we have thought good to put 
you in mind that it shall be convenient 
that, besides jewels, you send some of the 
ladies of all degrees who were about the 
queen, as soon as the funeral be past, or 
some others whom you shall think meetest 
and most willing and able to abide travel, 
to meet her as far as they can at her entry 
into the realm, or soon after; for that we 
hold needful for her honour; and that they 
do speedily enter into their journey, for that 
we would have her here with the soonest. 
And as for horses, litters, coaches, saddles, 
and other things of that nature, whereof 
we have heretofore written, for her use, 
and sent to you our cousin of Worcester, 
we have thought good to let you know that 
the proportion mentioned in your particular 
letter to us shall suffice in our opinion for 
her. And so you may take order for the 
sending of them away with the ladies that 
are to come, or before, as you shall think 
meetest. Given under our signet, at Top- 
cliffe, the 15th day of April, in the first year 
of our reign of England.” 

At all the towns through which he passed, 
James was received with great ceremony, 
and much show of joy, and nothing could 
exceed the splendour of his reception at 
York. On the road, his favourite amuse- 
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ments, hunting and pageantry, were offered 
him in abundance. As “ he rode forwards 
to Worksop, in the park he was somewhat 
stayed; for there appeared a number of 
huntsmen all in green, the chief of which in. 
a woodman’s speech did welcome him, offer- 
ing to show some game, which he gladly 
condescended to see, and with a train set 
he hunted a good space, and went into the 
house, where he was so nobly and royally 
received, with abundance of all things, that 
still every entertainment seemed to exceed 
other.” “The two-and-twentieth of April,” 
as we learn from the same chronicler, “ his 
highness rode towards Belvoir castle, hunt- 
ing all the way as he rode.” In one of 
these hunting-bouts, James, who was after 
all but a clumsy horseman, was thrown from 
his horse, but he received no serious hurt. 
On the 23rd, he proceeded from Belvoir 
castle to Burghley, “where his highness 
with all his train were received with great 
magnificence, the house seeming so rich as if 
it had been furnished at the charges of an 
emperor.” Here the king kept Easter-day, 
and transacted some business with his minis- 
ters, among which was the proclamation 
against William and Patrick Ruthven, 
already mentioned. In the midst of his 
triumph, James did not forget or lay aside 
his personal resentments. James was now 
approaching rapidly towards his new capital. 
On the 27th of April, he slept at sir Oliver 
Cromwell’s, at Hinchinbrooke, where he re- 
‘mained till the 29th. He here received a 
deputation from the university of Cambridge. 
On the 29th, the king slept at Royston, 
on the 30th, at sir Thomas Sadler’s house 
at Standon, where he stayed one Sunday, 
and on Monday the 2nd of May proceeded 
to the house of sir Henry Cocks, at Brox- 
bourne, and thence next day he went to 
Theobalds, where he remained till the Satur- 
day following. On Saturday, May 7th, the 
king “went from Theobalds towards Lon- 
don, and to avoid the extremity of dust he 
rode through the meadows, and within two 
miles on this side Waltham, one of the 
sheriffs of London and Middlesex attended 
his highness, viz., maister John Swinnerton, 
the other sheriff being then sick; maister 
sheriff Swinnerton had three score men in 
fair livery cloaks, where Richard Martin, of 
the MiddleTemple, squire, made an eloquent 
and learned oration unto his majesty. At 
Stamford Hill the lord mayor, knights, and 


aldermen of London, in scarlet robes, pre- 
sented themselves before his majesty, and 
with them five hundred grave citizens in 
velvet coats and chains of gold, being all 
very well mounted like the sheriffs and their 
train. There met him also the chief gentle- 
men of the hundreds, the serjeants-at-arms, 
and all the English heralds in their coats 
of arms, with other officers of state, with the 
trumpeters and others, every one in due 
place. The duke of Lennox bore the sword. 
Multitudes of people swarming in fields, 
houses, trees, and highways, to behold the 
king ; unto whom the name of king was very 
strange, being full fifty years since there 
was a king in England. The king as much 
admired at the infinite numbers of people 
that continually met him in his journey, 
albeit the former numbers were no way com- 
parable unto those he met near London. 
About six of the clock he came to the Char- 
ter-house, where, for four days’ space, the 
lord Thomas Howard gave his majesty and 
all his train most royal entertainment.” On 
the 11th of May the king rode in a coach 
from the Charter-house to Whitehall, whence 
he was conveyed in a boat to the Tower, 
and a few days afterwards he went to hold 
his court in the palace of Greenwich. While 
in the Tower, on the 17th of May, the king 
issued a proclamation against robberies on 
the Scottish borders; and next day another 
proclamation appeared, “ for the uniting and 
quieting of the people inhabiting upon the 
borders of England and Scotland, to live in 
love and quietness from all spoils and rob- 
beries each from other.” 

In accordance with the king’s wishes ex- 
pressed in his letter from Topcliffe, the 
council had appointed a certain number of 
noblemen and ladies to proceed to the north 
for the purpose of attending upon the queen, 
who left London on the 2nd of May. A 
number of the first ladies of the court had 
already proceeded to Scotland, so that when 
queen Anne, with prince Henry and the 
princess Elizabeth, crossed the border, her 
English court was already numerous and 
distinguished. She reached York on the 
llth of June, and from thence proceeded to 
Grimston ; on the 27th, she arrived at East 
Neston in Northamptonshire, the seat of 
sir George Farmer, where, the same day, the 
king, attended by a splendid retinue, came 
to dinner. Prince Charles, a sickly infant, 
was left in Scotland till the following year. 
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In some respects the commencement of 
James’s reign in England was not very 
promising. His queen, who appears to 
have been wayward and irritable in her 
temper, had arrived in anything but a 
pleasant humour, arising principally from a 
dire offence she had taken with the earl of 
Mar, whose family, during his absence, had 
refused to give up the young prince, whose 
guardian he was, that he might accompany 
her to England. This affair was the sub- 
ject of division in the new English court 
for several weeks, and it was with diffi- 
culty that the queen’s resentment against 
Mar could be partially appeased before the 
coronation, which took place on the 27th 
of July, amid circumstances of a peculiarly 
melancholy character. London was at this 
moment suffering from the visitation of a 
fearful pestilence, which, in a comparatively 
short space of time, carried off above thirty 
thousand of its inhabitants. The king had 
retired with his court to Cecil’s house at 
Wilton, near Salisbury, where he returned 
immediately after the ceremony. Another 
event of no favourable augury followed. 
Searcely six months had elapsed since 
James entered his new capital, and about 
four after his coronation, when a pretended 
conspiracy was brought to light; and it was 
naturally calculated to excite suspicion that 
the chief persons concerned in it were those 
against whom the king had received a pre- 
judice from sir Robert Cecil,—the lord Cob- 
ham, and sir Walter Raleigh. They were 
joined with lord Gray, a puritan, and two 
catholic priests; and after a hurried trial 
at Winchester, they were all, with very 
imperfect evidence as regarded Raleigh, 
found guilty of treason. The two priests 
were executed; but Gray and Cobham were 
pardoned on the scaffold, and Raleigh was 
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simply reprieved and kept a prisoner in the 
Tower of London with the consequence of 
his sentence hanging over his head. 

The absence of the king in England had 
an immediate effect upon Scotland, which, 
whatever it might promise in the future, was 
felt as injurious at the time. The Scottish 
capital, especially, suffered from the absence 
of the court, and there was a sudden. increase 
of poverty in the country, from the circum- 
stance that so many of the greater nobles 
carried away the rents of their estates to 
spend it at court in the south, while the 
breaking up of their great households and 
retinues threw a number of persons out 
of employment at home, and there was no 
countervailing increase in the commerce 
of the country. A great political change 
too had taken place. The proud and tur- 
bulent chieftains who had been able to 
beard the royal authority in Scotland, were 
now only the feeble dependents on the 
powerful monarch in the south, who was 
not only able at will to punish their dis- 
obedience, but who, which was more, could 
reward their subserviency. The same ability 
to reward or punish, gave him a new power 
over the body of the kirk in Scotland, and 
there were many deserters from the ranks 
of the former opposition, but it is greatly to 
the credit of the mass of the Scottish pres- 
byterians that they still held together cou- 
rageously and faithfully. 

James seems to have often contrasted in 
his mind the quiet obedience of the people 
of England to their sovereign with the tur- 
bulence of his own subjects, but instead of 
ascribing it to its real cause, good govern- 
ment, he imagined that it arose from a 
more despotic character in the English laws 
and ecclesiastical government, and from the 
moment that he became certain of the Eng- 
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lish crown, he appears to have resolved that 
he would reduce the Scottish people under 
the English forms of government, civil and 
ecclesiastical. So devoid of truthfulness 
was James’s character, that there is little 
room for doubt that he secretly meditated 
the introduction of the episcopacy accord- 
ing to the English form at the very moment 
when, in his farewell declaration, he was 
assuring bis countrymen that he would 
make no further innovations in the kirk. 
He had used the same duplicity towards 
the puritans in England, a large and power- 
ful body, whom he had encouraged to hope 
great things from him when he was seeking 
a party in England to support his claim to 
the succession, and who presented him a 
petition soon after his arrival in England, 
to which he seemed to give a favourable 
ear. The fact of his having been himself 
educated in the presbyterian form of faith, 
led them to hope that his prejudices leaned 
towards them. But James was too acute in 
everything relating to his own interests not 
to see that the principles of the puritans 
struck at the very root of those high notions 
of the absolute power of monarchs which he 
cherished and asserted. He therefore only 
held the puritans in hope until he had made 
himself better acquainted with the advan- 
tages of his new position. As he had pro- 
mised to attend to their petition, he now 
appointed a conference, to take place on the 
14th of January, 1604, at Hampton-court, 
in which the principal bishops and the chief 
leaders of the puritans were to meet toge- 
ther and plead their several causes before 
him. When they assembled, James began 
by telling them that, “following the example 
of all christian princes, who usually began 
their reigns with the establishment of the 
church, he had now, at entering upon the 
throne, assembled them for settling a uni- 
form order in the same; for planting unity, 
removing dissensions, and reforming abuses, 
which were natural to all politic bodies; and 
that he might not be misapprehended, and 
his designs in assembling them misconstrued, 
he assured them that his meaning was not 
to make any innovation of the government 
established in the church, which he knew 
was approved of God, but to hear and exa- 
mine the complaints that were made, and 
remoye the occasion of them; therefore he 
desired them to begin and show what were 
their grievances.” 

With such a declaration at the opening, 
it could not but be evident to the puritans 
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that they had little to expect from the king’s 
favour; and, accordingly, when they pro- 
ceeded to state their complaints against the 
episcopalian discipline, he did not hesitate 
to interfere in the argument, brow-beating 
and contradicting the puritan speakers rudely 
and arbitrarily, and in the course of the dis- 
cussion, when their chief speaker, Dr. Rey- 
nolds, urged the propriety of occasional meet- 
ings of ministers, James uttered that memo- 
rable sentence, which was not easily to be 
forgotten by the kirk in the north, to which 
he had made so many promises :—“ You,” 
said the king insultingly, “you aim at a 
Scottish presbytery, which agrees as well 
with monarchy as God and the devil. Then 
Jack, and Tom, and Will, and Dick, shall 
meet, and at their pleasure censure me, my 
council, and all my proceedings. Stay, I 
pray you, one seven years, before you de- 
mand this of me.” It was in the same 
peremptory tone that the king closed the 
conference. He first compelled the minis- 
ters to be silent, and then professed to con- 
sider their silence as an acquiescence in the 
justice of his decision. ‘“ Obedience and 
humility,” he said, “ are the marks of good 
and honest men, such as I believe you to 
be; but I fear many of your sort are humo- 
rous and too busy in perverting others. The 
exceptions against the common Prayer-book 
are matters of mere weakness ; they who are 
discreet will be gained by time and gentle 
persuasions; and if they be indiscreet, it 
is better to remove them than that the 
church should. suffer by their contentions. 
For the bishops, I will answer that it is 
not their design immediately to enforce 
obedience, but by fatherly admonitions and 
conferences to gain those that are disaf- 
fected; but if any be of an obstinate and 
turbulent spirit, I will have them enforced 
to a conformity.” Little did James sus- 
pect, when he entered upon these courses, 
what they were destined to lead to less 
than fifty years afterwards. But a little 
foresight would have been sufficient to 
show him that, by his treatment of this 
conference, he had endangered the success 
of his favourite project—the union of the 
two kingdoms. 

The ministers of the kirk in Scotland 
were struck with astonishment and alarm 
when they learnt the result of the confer- 
ence at Hampton Court, and from this mo- 
ment they began to make common cause 
with the English puritans. Mr. Patrick 
Galloway, who was sent with other minis- 
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ters to represent the kirk in England at 
this time, dispatched a full account of the 
conference to the ministers in Edinburgh, 
which was read in the presbytery, and the 
reading was followed by the unanimous 
adoption of two resolutions, moved by Mr. 
James Melvil, in the following words :— 
“ First, that they should express their bro- 
therly compassion and their sincere partici- 
pation in the sorrow of their many godly 
and learned brethren in a neighbouring 
country, who, having expected a reforma- 
tion, are disappointed and heavily grieved, 
and if no other way could be found for 
help, that they would at least help by prayer 
to God for their comfort and relief; and 
next, that as the presbytery of Edinburgh 
had ever been the Zion and watch-tower of 
the church, the ministers should take care 
that no peril or contagion come from the 
neighbouring church, and give warning, if 
need be, to the presbyteries throughout the 
realm; especially, that they should observe 
and watch over the proceedings of the next 
parliament, summoned to consult respecting 
the union of the two kingdoms.” 

James was now for the first time to meet 
an English parliament, and to encounter a 
spirit of resistance to despotism which seems 
to have been wholly unexpected. He began 
by making an abortive attempt to influence 
the elections of members of the house of 
commons, and in furtherance of the same 
design he tried to make contested elections 
subject to the decision of the crown, which 
would have been at once the destruction of 
parliamentary freedom, but in this also he 
was defeated. At length, on the 19th of 
March, 1604, the parliament assembled at 
Westminster, and the king opened the ses- 
sion with a long studied oration, in which, 
among a profusion of empty expressions of 
gratitude, he allowed to escape him doc- 
trines of arbitrary government which were 
not likely to conciliate the men who then 
formed the house of commons. Addressing 
them in a magisterial tone, he proceeded to 
tell them for what reasons he had called 
them together, one of which was to thank 
them for admitting him peaceably to a 
throne, his right to which, he said, was alto- 
gether indisputable. He spoke with no little 
vanity of the blessings which his accession 
was destined by the Almighty to bring upon 
the island, which he classed under the two 
heads of peace without and peace within. 
The latter, he said, depended in a great 
measure we union, which union he wished 
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them to understand depended on his own 
person; for he spoke of uniting in his own 
blood the two factions of York and Lancas- 
ter, as if their rivalry had not long ceased 
to exist, and after displaying his knowledge 
of English history, he concluded by recom- 
mending his favourite object. “ Hath not 
God first united these two kingdoms,” asked 
the king, “ both in language, religion, and 
similitude of manners? Yea, hath he not 
made us all in one island, compassed with 
one sea, and of itself by nature so indivi- 
sible, as almost those that were borderers 
themselves on the late borders, cannot dis- 
tinguish nor know or discern their own 
limits? These two countries being sepa- 
rated neither by sea, nor great river, moun- 
tain, nor other strength of nature, but only 
by little small brooks, or demolished little 
walls, so as rather they were divided in ap- 
prehension, than in effect, and now in the 
end and fulness of time united, the right 
and title of both in my person, alike line- 
ally descended of both the crowns, whereby 
it is now become like a little world within 
itself, being intrenched and fortified round 
about with a natural and yet admirable 
strong pond or ditch, whereby all the for- 
mer fears of this nation are now quite cut 
off; the other part of the island being ever 
before now not only the place of landing to 
all strangers that way to make invasion 
here, but likewise moved by the enemies of 
this state, by untimely incursions, to make 
enforced diversion from their conquests, for 
defending themselves at home, and keeping 
sure their back-door, as then it was called, 
which was the greatest hindrance and let 
that ever my predecessors of this nation 
got in disturbing them from their many 
famous and glorious conquests abroad. 
What God hath conjoined, then, let no man 
separate. I am the husband, and all the 
whole isle is my lawful wife; I am the 
head, and it is my body; I am the shep- 
herd, and it is my flock. I hope therefore 
no man will be so unreasonable as to think 
that I, that am a Christian king under the 
gospel, should be a polygamist and husband 
unto two wives; that I, being the head, 
should have a divided and monstrous body ; 
or that being the shepherd to so fair a 
flock (whose fold hath no wall to hedge it 
but the four seas), should have my flock 
parted in two. But as I am assured that no 
honest subject of whatsoever degree within 
my whole dominions is less glad of this 
joyful union than I am, so may the frivo- 
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lous objection of any that would be hin- 
derers of this work, which God hath in my 
person already established, be easily an- 
swered, which can be none except such as 
are either blinded with ignorance, or else 
transported with malice, being unable to 
live in a well-governed commonwealth, and 
only delighting to fish in troubled waters. 
For if they would stand upon their reputa- 
tion and privileges of any of the kingdoms, 
I pray you, was not both the kingdoms 
monarchies from the beginning, and conse- 
quently would ever the body be counted 
without the head, which was ever insepa- 
rably joined thereunto? So that as honour 
and privileges of any of the kingdoms 
could not be divided from their sovereign, 
so are they now confounded and joined in 
my person, who am equal and alike kindly 
head to you both. And,” said James, in 
concluding this topic, “as God hath made 
Scotland, the one half of this isle, to enjoy 
my birth and the first and most imperfect 
half of my life, and you here to enjoy the 
perfect and last half thereof, so can I not 
think that any would be so injurious to 
me—no, not in their thoughts and wishes— 
as to cut 2sunder the one half of me from 
the other. But in this matter I have far 
enough insisted, resting assured that in your 
hearts and minds you all applaud this my 
discourse.” 

James next proceeded to lecture his par- 
liament on the subject of religion, on which 
he spoke in the same high dictatorial tone 
that he had assumed in the conference at 
Hampton-court. “At my first coming,” 
said he, “ although I found but one religion, 
and that which by myself is professed, pub- 
licly allowed, and by the law maintained, 
yet found I another sort of religion, besides a 
private sect, lurking within the bowels of this 
nation. The first is the true religion, which 
by me is professed and by the laws estab- 
lished; the second is the falsely called 
catholics, but truly papists ; the third, which 
I call a sect rather than religion, is the 
puritans and novelists, who do not so far 
differ from us in points of religion, as in 
their confused form of policy and parity, 
being ever discontented with the present 
government, and impatient to suffer any 
superiority, which maketh their sect unable 
to be suffered in any well-governed common- 
wealth. But as for my course toward them, 
I remit it to my proclamations made upon 
the subject.” —(James had issued proclama- 
tions against the puritans immediately after 


the conference at Hampton-court.)—“ And 
now,” James continued, “for the papists, 
I must put a difference between mine own 
private profession of mine own salvation 
and my politic government of the realm for 
the weal and quietness thereof. As for 
mine own profession, you have me your 
head now amongst you of the same religion 
that the body is of. As I am no stran- 
ger to you in blood, no more am I a 
stranger to you in faith, or in the matters 
concerning the house of God. And al- 
though this my profession be according to 
mine education, wherein (I thank God) I 
sucked the milk of God's truth with the 
milk of my nurse, yet do I here protest 
unto you that I would never, for such a 
conceit of constancy or other prejudicate 
opinion, have so firmly kept my first pro- 
fession, if I had not found it agreeable to 
all reason and to the rule of my conscience. 
But I was never violent nor unreasonable in 
my profession; I acknowledge the Roman 
church to be our mother church, although 
defiled with some infirmities and corrup- 
tions, as the Jews were when they crucified 
Christ. And as I am none enemy to the 
life of a sick man, because I would have his 
body purged of ill-humours, no more am I 
enemy to their church, because I would 
have them reform their errors, not wishing 
the down-throwing of the temple, but that 
it might be purged and cleansed from cor- 
ruption; otherwise, how can they wish us 
to enter, if their house be not first made 
clean? But as I would be loather to dis- 
pense in the least point of mine own con- 
science for any worldly respect, than the 
foolishest precisian of them all, so would 
I be as sorry to straight the politic gov- 
ernment of the bodies and minds of all my 
subjects to my private opinions; nay, my 
mind was ever so free from persecution 
or thralling of my subjects in matters of 
conscience, as I hope that those of that pro- 
fession within this kingdom have a proof of 
since my coming, that I was so far from in- 
creasing their burthens with Rehoboam, as 
I have so much, as either time, occasion, or 
law would permit, lightened them.” After 
intimating an intention to show further in- 
dulgence to the catholics, while he expressed 
his abhorrence of their doctrines of the tem- 
poral supremacy of the pope and of the law- 
fulness of assassinating princes, of the latter 
of which he seems himself to have stood in 
great fear, James went on to say, “I could 
wish from my heart that it would please 
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God to make me one of the members of 
such a general christian union in religion, 
as, laying wilfulness aside on both hands, we 
might meet in the middest, which is the 
centre and perfection of all things. For if 
they would leave and be ashamed of such 
new and gross corruptions of theirs as them- 
selves cannot maintain nor deny to be wor- 
thy of reformation, I would for mine own 
part be content to meet them in the mid- 
way, so that all novelties might be renounced 
on either side. For as my faith is the 
true, ancient, catholic, and apostolic faith, 
grounded upon the Scriptures and express 
word of God, so will I ever yield all reve- 
rence to antiquity in the points of ecclesias- 
tical policy ; and by that means shall I ever 
with God’s grace keep myself from either 
being a heretic in faith, or schismatic in 
matters of policy.” 

As a majority of the house of commons 
were at this time either puritans or inclined 
towards them, and strongly imbued with 
liberal principles, the effect of the king’s 
speech may easily be imagined, and they 
seem from the first to have been seized with 
the spirit of opposition. Besides their sus- 
picions of the king’s intentions, the English 
people in general looked upon the proposed 
union with no favourable eye, already jea- 
lous of the king’s Scottish favourites. ‘The 
house of commons, therefore, was far from 
showing any willingness to forward the 
king’s plans, and it was only by the persua- 
sions of the lord chancellor Ellesmere, in a 
conference between the two houses, that 
they were induced to consent to the nomi- 
nation of forty-four commissioners to treat 
on the subject with commissioners to be ap- 
pointed by the Scots. Among these com- 
missioners were—the lord chancellor Elles- 
mere, the earl of Dorset, lord treasurer of 
England, the lord high admiral the earl of 
Nottingham, the earls of Southampton, Pem- 
broke, and Northampton, the bishops of 
London, Durham, and St. David’s, the secre- 
tary lord Cecil, the lords Zouch, Monteagle, 
Eure, and Sheffield. The rest were mem- 
bers of the house of commons, and included 
several of the king’s servants or courtiers. 
In Scotland, the first rumour of the king’s 
proposal created a general and profound 
alarm. The leaders of the kirk were far too 
clear-sighted not to perceive the danger 
which threatened them, and they declared 
unhesitatingly their conviction that the 
union of the two kingdoms was designed as 
a ome =| step to the introduction of 
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the English church government into Scot- 
land ; while the people at large were jealous 
of their national independence, and looked 
with a sort of horror to the idea of being 
made to change their own laws for those of 
England. The question appears to have 
been canvassed privately among the nobility, 
and to have been regarded everywhere with 
aversion ; and an attempt was made to pro- 
cure a meeting of the general assembly to 
consider the matter before it was submitted 
to parliament, but the king forbade the in- 
terference of the ministers, telling them it 
was a purely political measure in which they 
had no particular interest. But the minis- 
ters were not satisfied with this declaration, 
for the king had sufficiently intimated that 
he aimed at a uniformity of laws throughout 
the island, and they had not the least doubt 
that this was to be followed by a uniformity 
of religion .and church discipline, which 
meant the establishment of the English epis- 
copal system of ecclesiastical government 
into Scotland. The synod of Fife, alone, 
seems to have comprehended the possibility 
of a union of the two kingdoms to all in- 
tents and purposes without either of them 
giving up its faith or its own laws and na- 
tional customs, and they instructed their 
commissioners to consent to the-principle of 
union, but to oppose any innovation in the 
doctrine or discipline of the church, and all 
attempts to assimilate the laws of the two 
realms. The city of Edinburgh was at this 
time suffering from a fearful visitation of 
the plague, and the Scottish parliament was 
held at Perth, on the 11th of July, 1604, 
having been prorogued from the 10th of 
April. This parliament showed itself de- 
cidedly opposed to the union, and it was 
only by admonition and intimidation that 
they were at last prevailed upon to consent 
to the appointment of thirty-six commis- 
sioners to meet the commissioners of Eng- 
land. The only international measures re- 
commended by the parliament were the 
removal of such statutes or local usages as 
might remind the people of either kingdom 
of their past hostilities, or give occasion to 
future hostile feelings. The wording of the 
Scottish commission differed from the Eng- 
lish one in restricting the power of the com- 
missioners that they might not be able to 
give their consent to any innovation in the 
laws of the realm—they were “to assem- 
ble and convene themselves at such time 
and in such place as it should please his 
majesty to appoint, with certain selected 
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commissioners nominated and authorized 
by the parliament of England, accord- 
ing to the tenor of their commissions in 
that behalf, to confer, treat, and consult 
upon a perfect union of the realms of Scot- 
land and England, and concerning such 
other matters, things, and causes whatsover, 
tending to his majesty’s honour and con- 
tentment, and to the weal and tranquillity of 
both the kingdoms, during his majesty’s life 
and his royal posterity for ever, as upon 
mature deliberation the greater part of the 
said commissioners, assembled, as is afore- 
said, with the commissioners authorized by 
the parliament of England, shall in their 
wisdoms think most expedient and neces- 
sary, not derogating from any fundamental 
laws, ancient privileges, and rights, offices, 
dignities, and liberties of the kingdom.” 
The Scottish commissioners were John, 
earl of Montrose, chancellor of Scotland; 
Francis, earl of Errol, high constable of 
Scotland; James, earl of Glencairn; Alex- 
arider, earl of Linlithgow ; John, archbishop 
of Glasgow ; David, bishop of Ross; George, 
bishop of Caithness; Walter, prior of Blan- 
tyre; Patrick, lord Glammis; Alexander, 
lord Elphinstone; Alexander, lord Fyvie, 
president of the session of Scotland ; Robert, 
lord Roxburgh ; James, lord Abercorn ; 
James, lord Balmerino, principal secretary 
of Scotland; David, lord of Scone; sir 
James Scrimgeour, of Dudop; sir John Cock- 
burn, of Ormiston; sir John Home, of Cow- 
denknows; sir David Carnegie, of Kinnaird; 
sir Robert Melvil, the elder, of Murdocarnie ; 
sir Thomas Hamilton, of Binnie; sir John 
Lermouth, of Balcony; sir Alexander Strai- 
ton, of Lauriston ; sir John Skene, of Curry- 
hill; Mr. John Sharp, of Houston, lawyer ; 
Mr. Thomas Craig, lawyer ; Henry Nisbet ; 
George Bruce; Alexander Rutherford ; and 
Alexander Wedderburn. The last four are 
designated as merchants. 

The conference was held at Westminster, 
on the 20th of October, and the English 
commissioners, probably under the direction 
of the king, but perhaps also with a good 
will, as knowing it would not be agreed to, 
proposed .a uniformity of laws as the basis of 
the contemplated union. The Scots at once 
refused to accede to such a proposal. Never- 
theless, although it was now evident that 
the king’s plan had no chance of success, 
the conference was allowed to go on, and, 
after rather long debates, a series of mea- 
sures of mutual conciliation were agreed 
upon. These were, first, ‘that all hostile 


laws, made and conceived expressly, either 
by England against Scotland, or by Scot- 
land against England, should, in the next 
session of parliament, be abrogated and 
utterly abolished ;” and, secondly, “that all 
laws, customs, and treaties of the borders 
betwixt England and Scotland should be 
declared by a general act to be abrogated 
and abolished, and that the subjects on 
either part should be governed by the laws 
and statutes where they dwelt, and the 
name of borders be extinguished.” Other 
long clauses gave equal right to the two 
countries in regard to international trade, 
and gave the natives of the two kingdoms 
power to enter into the trading countries of 
either. ‘“ And because,” the next clause 
proceeds to state, “it is requisite that the 
mutual communication aforesaid be not 
only extended to matters of commerce, but 
to all other benefits and privileges of natural- 
born subjects, it is agreed that an act be 
proposed to be passed in manner following : 
—That all the subjects of both realms born 
since the decease of the late queen, and 
that shall be born hereafter under the 
obedience of his majesty and of his royal 
progeny, are by the common laws of both 
realms, and shall be for ever, enabled to 
obtain, succeed, inherit, and possess all 
goods, lands, and chattels, honours, digni- 
ties, offices, liberties, privileges, and bene- 
fices, ecclésiastical or civil, in parliament 
and all other places of the said kingdoms, 
aud every one of the same, in all respects 
and without any exception whatsoever, as 
full and ample as the subjects of either 
realm respectively might have done or may 
do in any sort within the kingdom where 
they are born. Farther, whereas his ma- 
jesty, out of his great judgment and provi- 
dence, hath not only professed in public 
and private speech to his nobility and coun- 
cil of both, but hath also vouchsafed to 
be contented that, for a more full satis- 
faction and comfort of all his loving sub- 
jects, it may be comprised in the said act, 
that his majesty meaneth not to confer any 
office of the crown, any office of judicatory, 
place, voice, or office in parliament, of either 
kingdom upon the subjects of the other, 
born before the decease of the late queen, 
until time and conversation haye increased 
and accomplished a union of the said king- 
doms, as well in the hearts of all the people, 
and in the conformity of laws and policies in 
these kingdoms, as in the knowledge and 
sufficiency of particular men, who, being 
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untimely employed in such authorities, could 
no way be able, much less acceptable, to 
discharge such duties belonging to them; it 
is therefore resolved by us, the commissioners 
aforesaid, not only in regard of our desires 
and endeavours to further the speedy con- 
clusion of this happy work intended, but 
also as a testimony of our love and thank- 
fulness to his majesty for his gracious pro- 
mise, on whose sincerity and benignity we 
build our full assurance, even according to 
the inward sense and feeling of our own 
loyal and hearty affections, to obey and 
please him in all things worthy the subjects 
of so worthy a sovereign, that it shall be 
desired of both the parliaments, to be en- 
acted by their authority, that all the sub- 
jects of both realms, born before the decease 
of the late queen, may be enabled and made 
capable to acquire, purchase, inherit, suc- 
ceed, use, and dispose of all lands, goods, 
inheritances, offices, honours, dignities, liber- 
ties, privileges, immunities, benefices, and 
preferments whatsoever, each subject in 
either kingdom, with the same freedom and 
as lawfully and peaceably as the very 
natural and born subjects of either realm, 
where the said rights, estates, or profits are 
established, notwithstanding whatsoever law, 
statute, or former constitutions heretofore in 
force to the contrary, other than to acquire, 
possess, succeed, or inherit any office of the 
crown, office of judicatory, or any voice, 
place, or office in parliament, all which shall 
remain free from being claimed, held, or 
enjoyed by the subjects of the one kingdom 
within the other, born before the decease of 
the late queen, notwithstanding any words, 
sense, or interpretation of the act, or any 
circumstance thereupon depending, until 
there be such a perfect and full accomplish- 
ment of the union as is desired mutually by 
both the realms. In all which points of 
reservation, either in recital of the words of 
his majesty’s sacred promise, or in any clause 
or sentence before specified, from enabling 
them to any of the aforesaid places or digni- 
ties, it hath been and ever shall be so far 
from the thoughts of any of us, to presume 
to alter or impair his majesty’s prerogative 
royal (who contrariwise do all with comfort, 
and confidence, depend herein upon the 
gracious assurance which his majesty is 
pleased to give, in the declaration of his so 
just and princely care and favour to all his 
people), as for a farther laying open of our 
clear and dutiful intentions towards his 
majesty in this and in all other things else 
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which may concern his prerogative, we do 
also herein profess and declare, that we 
think it fit there be inserted in the act to be 
proposed and passed, in express terms, a 
sufficient reservation of his majesty’s pre- 
rogative royal to denizate, enable, and prefer 
to such offices, honours, dignities, and bene- 
fices whatsoever, in both the said kingdoms, 
and either of them, as are heretofore ex- 
cepted in the preceding reservation of all 
English and Scotch subjects born before 
the decease of the late queen, as freely, 
sovereignly, and absolutely, as any of his 
majesty’s most noble progenitors or pre- 
decessors, kings of England or Scotland, 
might have done at any time heretofore, 
and to all other intents and. purposes in as 
ample manner as if no such act had ever 
been thought of or mentioned. And, foras- 
much as the several jurisdictions and ad- 
ministrations of either realm may be abused 
by malefactors, for their own impunity—if 
they shall commit any offence in the one 
realm, and afterwards remove their person 
and abode into the other, it is agreed, that 
there may be be some fit course advised on, 
by the wisdoms of the parliaments, for 
trial, and proceeding against the persons of 
offenders remaining in the one realm, for 
and concerning the crimes and faults com- 
mitted in the other realm: and yet, never- 
theless, that it may be lawful for the justice 
of the realm, where the fact is committed, to 
remand the offender remaining in the other 
realm to be answerable unto justice in the 
same realm where the fact was committed ; 
and that, upon such remand made, the 
offender shall be accordingly delivered, and 
all farther proceeding, if any be, in the 
other realm, shall cease, so as it may be 
done without prejudice to his majesty, or 
other lords in their escheats and forfeitures : 
with provision, nevertheless, that this be 
not thought necessary to be made for all 
criminal offences, but in special cases only ; 
as, namely, in the case of wilful murder, 
falsifying of moneys, and forging of deeds, 
instruments, and writings, and such other 
like cases as upon farther advice in the said 
parliaments may be thought fit to be 
added.” 

Such was the only advance which the 
commissioners of the two kingdoms were 
willing at this time to make towards James’s 
favourite project, which in fact was left to 
the reconsideration of the next parliament. 
James was inwardly vexed at his failure, but 
he judged it best to dissemble his vexation, 
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When, on the evening of the 6th of De- 
cember, the conclusions of the commis- 
sioners, signed and sealed the same morning, 
were presented to him, he thanked them for 
reserving his prerogative in the preferment 
of men to offices and honours, remarking 
that “ inequality of liberties and privileges 
is not the way to effect the union I desire; 
capacity of offices ought to be equal to both 
people, but the moderation of that equality 
must be left to me; neither need you to 
suspect that I will offer any manner of 
grievance to either of the countries, or do 
anything that may kindle emulation among 
them, considering the desire I have to see 
you united in a fast and indissoluble amity.” 

James, however, had already gone farther 
than his parliament in the prosecution of 
his object; for he had, “by virtue of his 
prerogative,” assumed the title of king of 
Great Britain, and intimated his intention 
that the names of England and Scotland 
should be entirely abolished and forgotten, 
except in some private legal documents, 
where they were necessary to prevent con- 
fusion and error. Further than this, the 
king had caused medals in commemoration 
of the intended union to be struck in anti- 
cipation of that event, some of which bore 
on the obverse and reverse the inscriptions, 
Que Deus conjunxit, nemo separet (which 
God hath united, let no man separate), and 
Tueatur unita Deus (may God protect them 
united) ; and others, Faciam cos in gentem 
unam (I will make one nation of them), and 
Henricus rosas, regno Jacobus (Heury united 
the roses, James the kingdoms). It need 
hardly be observed that these mottoes are 
all taken, more or less directly, from his 
speech to the parliament. At the same 
time, the king withdrew the garrisons from 
Berwick and Carlisle, and gave orders for 
dismantling the forces in Scotland, declaring 
that, in token of his peaceful designs, he 
would have the iron of the gates made into 
ploughshares. 

But while James was occupied with these 
plans of pacification, a violent outbreak was 
preparing, where he seems not at this mo- 
ment to have expected it. In the midst of 
the business which had occupied the king’s 
attention on the accession of the king to 
the English crown, the kirk had been left 
in the condition in which it had been during 
the year previous, with promises of no further 
innovation, but James’s faithlessness was 
too well known to the Scottish ministers to 


the constitution of the kirk, as subscribed to 
by the king himself, the general assembly 
ought to meet necessarily once every year. 
In 1603, the meeting had been prorogued 
to the following year, on account of the 
king’s accession, and in 1604 it was pro- 
rogued again, because James wished it not 
to be held till the question of the union had 
been settled, the day on which it was to be 
held in the year following being fixed by 
the assembly itself at the time of proroga- 
tion. It was now generally understood 
that it was the king’s intention that the 
assembly should be again prorogued in 
1605, and the ministers were not only 
alarmed at a practice which was likely to 
be turned to their disadvantage, but they 
were becoming every day more convinced 
that the king harboured designs against the 
kirk itself. It was determined, therefore, 
by many of them, that the assembly which 
had been prorogued to the 2nd of July, 
1605, should meet, as appointed, at Aber- 
deen, and proceed regularly to business, 
instead of allowing themselves to be pro- 
rogued again. The king, informed of this 
intention, caused the commissioners of the 
assembly, who still existed, and had proved 
themselves all along such willing instruments 
of the crown, to write to all the presbyterics 
that it was his pleasure that there should be 
no assembly, and at the same time to inform 
them that, having heard that it was the 
intention of certain disaffected ministers to 
call in question at that assembly all which 
had been done in previous assemblies, with 
regard to the appointment of bishops and 
other matters of church discipline, he had 
determined to summon some of the minis- 
ters and of the bishops to court, to have their 
differences debated and judged in his pre- 
sence. But the resolution of the dissafected 
ministers, as he termed them, was not 
shaken by this announcement, and, the 
presbytery of St. Andrews having set the 
example, and elected as their three repre- 
sentatives, James Melvil, William Erskine, 
and William Murray, nineteen ministers, 
the representatives of nine presbyteries, met 
in Aberdeen at the time appointed, and 
proceeded to constitute the assembly. Be- 
fore this could be done, sir Alexander 
Straiton of Lauriston, the king’s commis- 
sioner for ecclesiastical affairs, who attend- 
ed the meeting, rose and forbad them to 


-go on any further, presenting a letter from 


the privy council, which enjoined them to 


render these promises of much value. By | dissolve the assembly without fixing any 
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day for meeting again. On examination, it 
appeared that the letter of the privy council 
was directed, “to our trusty friends and 
brethren of the general assembly, convened 
at Aberdeen,’ which was not only an ac- 
knowledgment of the legality of the meet- 
ing, but, as was at once observed by the min- 
isters, it could not be received or read until 
the assembly had been formally constituted 
by the election of a moderator and clerk, 
It is said that Lauriston, embarrased by 
this unexpected difficulty, suggested that 
they might proceed to the election; but be 
this as it may, he withdrew, and the minis- 
ters proceeded to choose one of the most 
zealous of their party, John Forbes, minis- 
ter of Alford, in Aberdeenshire, as their 
moderator. The letter of the privy council 
was then read, but before it was concluded, 
a messenger-at-arms presented himself, and 
commanded them in the king’s name to 
dissolve themselves at once, on pain of 
rebellion. It was replied that the assembly 
did not refuse to dissolve, but that the dis- 
solution must be effected in a regular and 
legal manner, and they demanded that the 
king’s commissioner should name a day and 
place for the next meeting. This was re- 
fused, and thereupon, as in the absence of 
the king or his commissioner, it was the 
practice for the moderator to name the place 
and day of reassembling, Mr. John Forbes 
appointed them to meet at Aberdeen, on 
the last Tuesday, in the month of September 
following, and then dissolved the assembly. 
Lauriston’s own account of this transac- 
tion, which he declared to be an act of 
treason on the part of the ministers, was a 
garbled and unfair one, and in justification 
of the illegality of the assembly he asserted, 
it was generally believed without any truth, 
that he had previously forbidden it by pro- 
clamation, at the cross of Aberdeen. The 
king was highly enraged, and gave orders 
that the most rigorous proceedings should 
be immediately adopted against the minis- 
ters who had formed this assembly. Forbes, 
the moderator, was, as might be expected, 
the first victim. He was summoned to 
answer for his conduct, and on his arrival 
in Edinburgh, he was arrested and’ carried 
before the council, at which an unusual 
number of bishops were present, early on 
the morning of the 24th of July, and, re- 
fusing to acknowledge that the meeting of 
the assembly was illegal, he was the same 
day committed a prisoner to the castle. 
John Welsh, minister of Ayr, one of the 
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most active of the ministers at the meeting 
at Aberdeen, who also had repaired to Edin- 
burgh, was seized on the 25th, and having 
declined answering some insidious questions 
put to him by the council, was first com- 
mitted to the Tolbooth, and was afterwards 
sent along with Forbes to the melancholy 
and unhealthy state-prison of Blackness 
castle, which has been not unaptly called 
the Bastille of Scotland. Other ministers 
were similarly arrested and committed to 
prison in the castles of Blackness, Dum- 
barton, and Doune, 

The proceedings of the court caused a 
great sensation throughout Scotland, and it 
was thought necessary to adopt some mea- 
sures for appeasing the general discontent. 
With this object, the king sent down a pro- 
clamation, expressed in his usual equivocal 
and evasive language, and containing as- 
sertions and promises which everybody 
knew were not to be depended upon; and 
this was not only distributed throughout 
the kingdom, but it was shown to the 
ministers in prison, in the hope that they 
might be induced to allow of the proceed- 
ings of the court. This proclamation was 
worded as follows :—‘“ Whereas we have, 
ever since it pleased God to establish us in 
the imperial crown of Great Britain, equally 
regarded the good of both kingdoms, now 
happily united in our royal person in one 
monarchy, ever minding to maintain and 
continue the good and laudable customs and 
laws whereby each of them hath been these 
many ages so worthily governed; neverthe- 
less some malicious spirits, enemies to com- 
mon tranquillity, have laboured to possess 
the minds of our well-affected subjects with 
an opinion that we do presently intend a 
change of the authorized discipline of the 
church, and by a sudden and unseasonable 
laying on of the rites, ceremonies, and 
whole ecclesiastical order established in this 
part of our kingdom of Britain, to overturn 
the former government received in these 
parts; which none of our good subjects we 
trust will be so credulous as to believe, 
knowing how careful we have been to 
maintain both religion and justice, and to 
reform the evils that did in any sort pre- 
judice the integrity of either of the two, 
whereby justice had attained under our 
government toa greater perfection and splen- 
dour than in any of our predecessors’ times, 
and many abuses and corruptions in the 
discipline of the church amended, that 
otherwise might have brought the purity of 
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religion into extreme danger, neither of 
which was done by our sovereign and abso- 
lute authority (although we enjoy the same 
as freely as any king or monarch in the 
world), but as the disease of the civil body 
ever was cured by the advice of our three 
estates, so were the defects of the church by 
the help and counsel of those that had 
greatest interest therein. And, however in 
rule of policy we cannot but judge it 
convenient that two estates so inseparably 
conjoined, should be drawn to as great 
conformity in all things as the good of both 
may permit, and that no monarchy, either in 
civil or ecclesiastical policy, hath yet attained 
to that perfection that it needs no reforma- 
tion, or that infinite occasions may not arise 
whereupon wise princes will foresee for the 
benefit of their estates just cause for altera- 
tion; yet are we, and have ever been, re- 
solved not to make any sudden and hasty 
change in the government of that part of 
our kingdom, either civil or ecclesiastical, 
‘ but with grave advice and consent of our 
estates, and the wisest and best sort of them 
whom it most properly concerns, much less 
to trouble them with an unneccssary altera- 
tion of indifferent and ceremonial matters, but 
to do it upon such foreseen advantages and 
prevention of confusion and evil to come as 
the greatest enemies of peace and obedience 
to princes shall not obtrude any inconvenient 
to the contrary. And as, by God’s holy 
assistance, we have drawn thet part of our 
kingdom out of infinite troubles, factions, 
and barbarities, reducing the utmost borders 
and confines thereof to God’s obedience and 
acknowledging of our laws (a condition 
never heard of since this isle was first in- 
habited) ; so by the same divine. providence 
and our fatherly care over the whole island, 
we intend to transmit the same in good 
order, happy quietness, and flourishing 
policy, to the posterity wherewith God hath 
blessed us, and after them to the world’s 
end. Like as for the more verification 
of this our honourable intention, and to 
stop the mouths of those unquiet spirits, 
raisers of that false scandal of alteration, we 
have appointed a general assembly to be 
holden at Dundee, the last Tuesday of July, 
whereat we expect a reparation of these dis- 
orders in as far as belongeth to their cen- 
sure, and to be freed in time coming of all 
such calumnies. Given at our honour of 
Hampton-court, the twenty-sixth of Sep- 
tember, 1605, and in the third year of our 
reign of Great Britain, France, and Ireland.” 
Vou. Il. 3c 


The matter and tone of this proclamation 
were calculated rather to increase the sus- 
picions previously entertained, than to ap- 
pease them. It produced no effect upon 
the ministers who were in confinement, and 
they were again brought before the council 
on the 24th of October, to make their 
answer to the charge of disobedience to the 
king’s commandments. The ministers, on 
their appearance, presented the following 
paper :—“ Please your lordships, the appro- 
bation or disallowance of a general assembly 
hath been, and should be, a matter spiritual, 
and always cognosced and judged by the kirk 
as judges competent within this realm ; and 
seeing we are called before your lordships to 
hear and see it found and declared, that we 
have contemptuously and seditiously con- 
vened and assembled ourselves in a general 
assembly at Aberdeen, the first Tuesday of 
July last, and the said assembly to be 
declared unlawful, as at more length is con- 
tained in the summons executed against us, 
we, in consideration of the premises, and 
other reasons to be given by us, have just 
cause to decline your lordships’ judgment 
as no way competent in the cause above 
specified, and by these presents we sim- 
pliciter decline the same, seeing we are 
most willing to submit ourselves to the trial 
of a general assembly, that is the only judge 
competent. Subscribed with our hands, 
the twenty-fourth of October, 1605.” The 
ministers subscribing to this declinature 
were Mr. John Forbes, Mr. John Welsh, 
Mr. John Monro, Mr. Andrew Duncan, Mr. 
Alexander Strachan, Mr. James Greig, Mr. 
William Forbes, Mr. Nathaniel Inglis, Mr. 
Charles Farum, Mr. James Irvine, Mr. John 
Sharp, Mr. Robert Dury, Mr. John Ross, 
and Mr. Robert Youngson. They were im- 
mediately returned to their prisons, and a 
report of their proceedings was forwarded to 
the king. 

James determined now to make the dis- 
obedient ministers to feel his utmost ven- 
geance, and he ordered them to be proceeded 
against on a law passed under the infamous 
government of the earl of Arran, in 1584, 
which made it treason to decline the king’s 
authority. It was determined to select as the 
first victims six of the most active who lay 
in the castle of Blackness, where they had 
been treated with the utmost rigour. These 
were, with Forbes and Welsh, Mr. Robert 
Dury, minister of Anstruther; Mr. Andrew 
Duncan, minister of Crail; Mr. John Sharp, 
minister of Kilmany; and Mr. Alexander 
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Strachan, minister of Creigh. On the morn- 
ing of the tenth of January, 1606, these men 
were dragged from their prison, and carried 
in a very inclement season to Linlithgow, 
which place they reached at sunrise. There 
a considerable body of the ministers of the 
kirk, among whom were Andrew and James 
Melvil, had assembled to cheer them on 
their arrival. Agents of the court were 
employed to urge them, in private inter- 
views, to withdraw their declinature, but in 
vain. At length, about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, they were conducted to the Tol- 
booth, where the court sat, and whither 
they were accompanied by the ministers 
who had come to encourage them; but the 
terror caused by the arbitrary character of 
these proceedings was so great, that at the 
last moment two of their advocates deserted 
them, and refused to plead against the 
crown. They were, however, defended by 
Mr. Thomas Hope, and Mr. Thomas Gray, 
and their cause was pleaded with the great- 
est ability, which was only unsuccessful 
because arbitrary power, and not justice, 
was to decide it. The indictment itself was 
first objected to, as being in the phraseology 
of Scottish law, irrelevant, that is, by its 
nature, null. It was urged that the ministers 
had not declined the king’s civil authority, 
nor even his ecclesiastical authority, if 
exercised according to the rules of the 
church and the acts of parliament. Their 
declinature did not even come under the act 
of 1584; and if it had, that act, as far as 
regarded them, had been repealed by the 
subsequent act of 1592, by which it was 
declared, “that the act made against de- 
clining of the council’s judgment should 
not derogate anything from the privileges 
which God had given to the spiritual 
office-bearers in the kirk, concerning heads 
of religion, matters of heresy, excommunica- 
tion, collation, and deprivation of ministers, 
or any such essential censures, having war- 
rant of the word of God.” It was necessary 
to take the opinion of the court on this 
objection, and this was done in a new and 
not very constitutional manner: the other 
judges whispered their opinions into the 
ears of the two who were to collect the 
votes. The objection, as might be, and 
probably was, expected, was overruled; the 
king’s advocate stating that “the exception 
was nought, because the keeping of an 
assembly at a certain time and place, and 
the appointing of another, contrary to his 
majesty’s oo and the charge of the 
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council, was neither a head of religion, nor 
matter of heresy, nor excommunication, nor 
an essential censure ; and so being no ways 
comprehended under that limitation, their 
declining of the council, whereas they were 
called to answer for the keeping of that 
conventicle in the town of Aberdeen, must 
of necessity come under the generality of 
the statute of 1584, and bring them under 
the punishment of treason. 

The trial now commenced, and not only 
was the defence ably conducted by the 
advocates, but the accused, addressing the 
court, defended themselves with an elo- 
quence and boldness which produced no 
small effect upon the jury. Forbes, after 
relating from the book of Joshua the plague 
which fell upon Saul and his posterity for 
violating the oath which the Gibeonites had 
obtained from Israel by deceit, addressing 
himself to the earl of Dunbar, said, “ Now, 
my lord, warn the king, that if such a high 
judgment fell upon Saul of his house, for 
destroying them who deceived Israel, and 
only because of the oath of God which 
passed among them; what judgment will 
fall upon his majesty, his posterity, and the 
whole land, if he and ye violate the great 
oath that ye have all made to God, to stand 
to his truth, and to maintain the discipline 
of his kirk, according to your powers?” 
With Dunbar, a number of the other highest 
officers of state, were seated on the bench of 
judges, with the intention, no doubt, of 
overawing the jury ; but the latter hesitated 
in giving judgment, and, after they had 
retired, it was only by the most unconstitu- 
tional and illegal interference of the crown 
officers, who visited them several times, and 
on their promise that no harm should be 
done to the prisoners, that a verdict in 
favour of the crown was at last returned, 
and that by a majority of three. The ac- 
count of this trial, and the means employed 
to obtain the conviction of the prisoners, 
which the king’s advocate, sir Thomas 
Hamilton, sent next day to the king, will 
furnish the best declaration of the mon- 
strous injustice of these proceedings against 
the ministers of the kirk. ‘ Most sacred 
sovereign,” sir Thomas writes, “my con- 
ceived fears, that my silence could not find 
out any lawful excuse, if I should not adver- 
tise your majesty of the progress and event 
of the criminal pursuit of Messrs. John 
Forbes, Welsh, and others their complices, 
before your majesty’s justice, for their 
treasonable declining your majesty’s and 
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your secret (privy) council’s judgment, 
makes me bold to write in that matter; 
which, as well in respect of a most high 
point, and large part of “your majesty’s 
authority royal, brought in question by the 
ignorant and inflexible obstinacy of these 
defenders, as in regard of the most careful 
expectation of a great part of your high- 
ness’s subjects, in this your kingdom, over- 
doubtsomely distracted. During the un- 
certain event thereof, partly by supersti- 
tions and partly by feigned zeal to their 
profession, and affection to their persons for 
| their profession’s sake; being of so high 
and dangerous a consequence, as the mis- 
carrying thereof might have exemed (cut 
off) a great part of your majesty’s subjects 
from your majesty’s jurisdiction and obe- 
dience in matters of doctrine and discipline, 
and all things which they should have 
pleased to affirm to be of that nature, and 
therewith have given them occasion, and as 
it were lawful liberty, or liberty by your 
majesty’s own laws and sentences (judg- 
ments), to have maintained that liberty once 
purchased, and daily to have increased the 
same, to the manifest peril, not only of 
further impairing, but, with time, of utter 
subversion of your royal power within this 
kingdom. God having now brought it to 
that good end, that after langsum (¢edious), 
difficil, and most contentious travels (/a- 
bours), they are convicted by assize of that 
treasonable declinator, I should omit as 
necessary a point of my duty, as if I had 
not replied to their most probable alled- 
geances, if I should conceal from your 
majesty, that the first and greatest praise of 
this good success should be given to your 
majesty’s self, for foreseeing this matter to 
be of such difficulty and danger, as it 
required the particular direction of your 
majesty’s own most exceilent wisdom, by 
the report and prosecution of my lord of 
Dunbar, who, I am assured, in all his life, 
was never so solicitous for the event of the 
trial of other men’s lives; for, at his here 
coming, finding that matter full, not only of 
foreseen, but also of unexpected difficulties, 
his care and diligence therein has been so 
assiduous, wise, and provident, that having 
made secret choice of this time and place, 
which by effect has proved most proper, and 
so vively (/ivelily) expressed to your majesty’s 
justice, justice-clerk, and other members of 
that court, your majesty’s care of the main- 
tainance of your royal power brought in 
question by that process, with the un- 


doubted favours which they might expect 
by doing their duty, and most certain dis- 
grace and punishment if in their defaults 
anything should miscarry, he proceeded 
thereafter to the preparation of sufficient 
forces, able to execute all the lawful com- 
mandments of your majesty’s council in 
your service; and for that purpose haying 
brought with him to this town a very great 
number of honourable barons and gentlemen 
of good rank and worth of his kindred and 
friendship ; finding, beside our other great 
impediments, the chief peril to consist in 
the want ot an honest assize (jury), who, 
without respect of popular favours, report, 
threatenings, or imprecations, would serve 
God and your majesty in a good conscience ; 
and, for known default of constancy and 
good affection in others, he was compelled 
to cause his own particular and private 
kinsmen and friends make the most part of 
the assize, who, being admitted upon the 
same, if he had not dealt in that point, but 
(without) scrupulosity or ceremonies to 
resolve them of the wonderful doubt, wherein 
by many means, chiefly by the thundering 
imprecations of the panel (2. e., the eloquence 
of the persons accused) and contentious resis- 
tance of their own associate assizers (d.e., the 
independent jurymen who had been allowed 
to step in), they were casten, that whole 
purpose had failed, to our infinite grief, and 
your majesty’s over-great prejudice ; for the 
good success whereof I shall ever thank 
God, and ever pray him and your majesty 
to put us to as few essays in the like causes 
as may possibly stand with the weal of your 
majesty’s service, in respect of the scarcity 
of skilled and well-affected assizers in these 
causes ; forif my lord of Dunbar had wanted 
your majesty’s most provident directions 
(that is, if justice had been allowed to take 
its ordinary and legal course], or if we had 
been destitute of his wise and infinitely 
solicitous diligence and action in this pur- 
pose, in all men’s judgment it had losed 
(been lost), wherein our missluck could never 
have found any excuse, which might either 
have given satisfaction to your majesty or 
contentment to our own minds, albeit our con- 
sciences and actions did bear us record that 
we served with most faithful affection and 
careful diligence. But now we have to 
thank God that it is well ended, and I must 
humbly crave your majesty’s pardon for my 
boldness and over-long letter, which shall be 
always short in comparison of my long and 
endless prayers to God for rou majesty’s 
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health, content, and long happy life. 
Linlithgow, the 11th January, 1606. Your 
sacred majesty’s most humble and faithful 
servitor, Th. Hamilton.” 

Thus, with a force collected to restrain 
obedience, with a bench of judges, influenced 
not only by great promises, but with punish- 
ment if they gave judgment otherwise than 
pleased the king, with a packed jury, con- 
sisting chiefly of the mere creatures of the 
minister Dunbar, with the direct and me- 
nacing interference of the king’s ministers, 
who, by their own account, used neither 
“‘scruple or ceremony,” and which alone, 
according to the laws of the realm, was 
sufficient to render the conviction null, was 
thus wrung from the court with great diffi- 
culty, and by a majority of only three 
jurors, a verdict for the crown. This ver- 
dict was only obtained at midnight, and 
when it was made known, the accused 
ministers are said to have embraced one 
another with joy and thanks to God for 
having given them courage in their trial. 
Next day they were carried back to their 
dungeon at Blackness, to wait the king’s 
pleasure as to the sentence which was to be 
pronounced against them, and they were 
accompanied on their way by Andrew and 
James Melvil, and others of the ministers 
who attended at the trial. After long hesi- 
tation as to the manner in which the 
should be treated, James at last banished 
the six ministers to France; but the effect 
of all these proceedings had been such, that 
the king was obliged to issue a proclamation, 
“ discharging all the subjects, of what rank, 
place, calling, function, or condition soever, 
either in public or private, to call in question 
his majesty’s authority royal, or the lawful- 
hess of proceeding against the said ministers, 
or to make any other construction of the 
statute concerning the declining of his ma- 
jesty’s and the council’s judgment than was 
made in that decision of the justice; with 
certification to those that contravened, that 
they should be called and severely punished 
as seditious persons and wilful contemners 
of his majesty’s most just and lawful gov- 
ernment.” After the condemnation of the 
six ministers imprisoned in Blackness catle, 
the king gave directions that all the others 
who were in custody should be similarly 
brought to trial; but his privy councillors 
represented to him so strongly the difficulty 
there would be in getting any jurors to con- 
vict them, that he was obliged, though re- 


luctantly on But without trial, by 


At | 


the mere exercise of his prerogative, he sent 
them all into banishment to Orkney, Shet- 
land and the highlands. 

Previous to this affair of the assembly at 
Aberdeen, a parliament was held at Edin- 
burgh on the 6th of June, 1605, at which a 
letter from the king was read, conceived in 
his usual sententious style. James assured 
the Scottish estates, “that his love being 
nothing diminished through his absence 
towards that his native and ancient king- 
dom, he did wish them to contend in a laud- 
able emulation who should live most virtu- 
ously and be most obedient to the laws; 
that the nobility should give assistance to 
the execution of justice, and be in all things 
a good example to their inferiors; the ba- 
rons should set themselves to procure the 
good of the kingdom; and the burgesses 
apply their minds to the increase of trade, 
especially the trade of fishing, which had 
been long neglected, and to the working of 
cloth, that had made their neighbour coun- 
try so famous. To them all he recom- 
mended the rooting forth of barbarity, the 
planting of colonies in the isles, and peo- 
pling the same with civil and industrious 
persons; assuring them that, they so be- 
having themselves, their liberty should be 
as dear to him as either his life or estate.” 
These were fair words, but not supported by 
any assistance or co-operation on the part of 
the crown in carrying them into effect, and, 
though several acts were passed for the fur- 
therance of the objects recommended by 
the king, they produced little effect. Peo- 
ple felt that under these pretended patriotic 
recommendations, and the insincere pro- 
mises which accompanied them, the king 
was aiming secretly at the abolition of their 
religion and of the laws of their forefathers, 
and they remained suspicious and discon- 
tented. An attempt was made during the 
summer to renew the colonization of the 
isle of Lewis, and two Scottish barons, 
Lumsdale of Ardrie and Hay of Nether- 
cliffe, who had purchased their right from 
the first adventurers, established themselves 
there and remained during the winter, but 
they were so harassed by the wild clans 
around, that in the following year they were 
obliged to abandon the enterprise. 

As yet the king gave no decided intima- 
tion of his determination to restore the 
episcopacy, but he waited the termination 
of the prosecutions against the ministers 
who had assembled at Aberdeen, which gave 
him an opportunity of introducing intimi 
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dation with considerable effect. When the 
trials were over, James called a Scottish 
parliament to meet in the beginning of 
June, 1606, at Edinburgh, for the express 
purpose of restoring the bishops. His gov- 
ernment had at this time been strengthened 
by the discovery of the celebrated gunpow- 
der plot. We are told by archbishop Spot- 
tiswode, one of James’s most zealous sup- 
porters, that there were people even in the 
Scottish council who put unpleasant con- 


structions on this conspiracy, and one of 


the privy-councillors said openly, “that the 
conspiracy proceeded of a mere discontent 
the people had conceived at his majesty’s 
government ;” which, the archbishop adds, 
being repeated to the king, “he was migh- 
tily offended.” But there was one member of 
the king’s government who at this moment 
secretly did his utmost to impede the king’s 
design. This was the chancellor, the earl 
of Dunfermline, who had quarrelled with 
the earl of Dunbar, and who himself pos- 
sessed bishops’ lands which he feared he 
should be obliged to restore. To overcome 
his opposition, archbishop Spottiswode him- 
self carried information to the king of the 
chancellor’s secret intrigues with the minis- 
ters imprisoned on account of the assembly 
at Aberdeen, upon which he narrowly 
escaped being brought to trial—and to 
secure himself in the king’s favour he be- 
came a zealous supporter of the king’s epis- 
copalian plan. His quarrel with Dunbar, 
however, continued, and as the citizens of 
Edinburgh seem to have espoused it warmly, 
no sooner had the parliament met in the 
capital than Dunbar adjourned it to Perth, 
where it was held in the month of August. 
The earl of Dunbar, who was James’s old 
and subservient agent, sir George Home, 
was sent by the king to manage this parlia- 
ment, that is, to use Spottiswode’s own 
words, “to see all matters carried therein 
to his majesty’s mind.” He was unscru- 
pulous in the means he employed, and they 
were so successful, that before the parlia- 
ment met he had sufficiently assured him- 
self of its servility. He obtained the con- 
sent of the nobles by threatening them with 
the loss of the king’s favour, and silenced 
their fears of losing the church lands they 
possessed themselves, by promising them 
that the grants by which they held them 
should be confirmed. The representatives 
of the boroughs, though at first opposed to 
the king, were likewise gained over; and 
the suspension of the sentence on the im- 


prisoned ministers was employed as a sort of 
a check upon their brethren in the kirk, 
who might naturally suppose that any strong 
opposition on their part would provoke the 
king to increase the severity of their punish- 
ment. The ministers, however, remained 
firm. They had repaired to Perth in con- 
siderable numbers, well knowing that it was 
the intention of the king to restore the 
estate of bishops, and anxious at any risk to 
 gabtier, it; and, notwithstanding the inter- 
erence of the earl of Dunbar, who spared 
neither threats nor persuasions, and who 
having called them before him, rebuked 
them sharply for being there, and reminded 
them that it had been already announced to 
them that the king intended to call some of 
them to London, there to discuss the points 
on which they differed. ‘ More fitting,” 
said he, “it were for you, to whom his ma- 
jesty hath addressed his letters, to have 
been preparing yourselves for the journey. 
And I should advise you, for your own 
good, and the peace of the church, not to 
irritate the king any more, but rather study, 
by your peaceable behaviour, to procure 
favour to your brethren that are in trouble.” 

But the ministers, nothing daunted, con- 
tinued their activity, and demanded that 
they should be heard for the kirk by the 
lords of the articles. This being refused, 
they gave in a protestation, which was re- 
jected with contempt, and the chancellor, in 
returning it to the ministers, told them that 
the bishops were to be restored to the same 
state in which they were sixty years before. 
Thus foiled in their hope of producing any 
effect on the lords of the articles, they cir- 
culated their protestation among the nobles 
and others assembled in the parliament. 
They reminded them of the oath which not 
only they but the king himself had taken 
repeatedly and solemnly to preserve the 
constitution of the kirk, and the confession 
of faith in which the order of bishops was 
expressly proscribed, and earnestly exhorted 
them not to prove themselves renegades 
from their faith. They insisted that the 
bishops, when restored to a place in par- 
liament, were restored under a special pro- 
vision that nothing derogatory or prejudicial 
to the church as established, or to her dis- 
cipline or jurisdiction, should be attempted ; 
and that the general assembly which had 
consented to this, fearing the corruption of 
the office, had bound them by a number of 
caveats, and had not allowed even the 
name lest it should be sunposed to import 
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the pomp and tyranny of popish prelates, 
but had ordered them to be styled commis- 
sioners for the church to vote in parliament. 
They concluded with a solemn protest against 
the design of the court. All this, however, 
proved of little avail. The estates set an 
example of national servility which was new 
in Scotland. They first passed an act de- 
claring the unlimited prerogative of the 
king, and acknowledging him to be abso- 
lute prince, judge, and governor, over all 
persons, estates, and causes, both spiritual 
and temporal. It further declared, that all 
acts which might derogate from the royal 
authority, if any such should in future be 
enacted, should be in themselves, on this 
account, null and void. An act was then 
passed, restoring the state of bishops to 
their ancient and accustomed honours, dig- 
nities, prerogatives, livings, lands, tithes, 
rents, and estates, and repealing the act of 
annexation by which these estates had been 
given to the crown. The chapters, which 
had been abolished by the presbyterians, 
were also revived. The parliament showed 
its subserviency further in granting the 
king the (for Scotland) enormous subsidy 
of four hundred thousand marks. On the 
last day of parliament, when the acts were 
finally ratified, Mr. Andrew Melvil, chosen 
for that duty by the ministers in Perth, 
went to the parliament to present their 
petition against the act for the re-establish- 
ment of the episcopacy. With some diffi- 
culty he contrived to obtain admission, but 
when he attempted to speak, he was imme- 
diately silenced and ordered to be removed, 
The substance of their protest was published 
by the ministers, and circulated over the 
kingdom. 

“Set me up these bishops once,” said 
the ministers in this paper, “called long 
since the prince’s led-horse, things, if they 
were never so unlawful, unjust, ungodly, 
and pernicious to kirk and realm, if they 
shall be borne forth by the countenance, 
authority, care, and endeavour of the king— 
supposing such a one, as God forbid, come 
in the room of our most renowned sove- 
reign, for to the best hath oft-times suc- 
ceeded the worst-—they shall be carried 
through by his bishops, set up and enter- 
tained by him for that effect, and the rest 
of the estates not only be indeed as ciphers, 
but also bear the blame thereof, to their 
great evil and dishonour. If one will ask, 
how shall these bishops be more subject to 


be sae ‘ bas the appetite of an evil 


prince than the rest of the estates, the 
answer and reason is, because they have 
their lordship and living, their honour, esti- 
mation, profit, and commodity of the king; 
the king may set them up and cast them 
down, give to them, and take from them, put 
them in and out at his pleasure; therefore 
they must be at his direction, to do what 
liketh him; and, in a word, he may do 
with them by law (without regard to law), 
because they were set up against law. But 
with other estates he cannot do so, they 
having either heritable standing in their 
rooms by the fundamental laws, or a com- 
mission from the estates that send them, as 
from the burgesses or barons. Deprave me 
once the ecclesiastical estate, which have 
the gift of knowledge and learning beyond 
others, and are supposed, because they 
should be, of best conscience, and the rest 
will be easily miscarried ; and that so much 
the more, that the officers of state, lords of 
session, judges and lawyers, that have their 
offices of the king, are commonly framed 
after the court’s affection. Yea, let chan- 
cellor, secretary, treasurer, president, comp- 
troller, and others that now are, take heed 
to themselves that these new prelates of the 
kirk—as covetous and ambitious as ever 
they were of old—insinuating themselves by 
flattery and obsequency into the prince’s 
favour, attain not to the bearing of all these 
offices of state and crown, and to the ex- 
ercising thereof as craftily, avariciously, 
proudly, and cruelly, as ever the papistical 
prelates did; for as the holiest, best, and 
wisest angels of light, being depraved, 
became the most wicked, crafty, and cruel 
devils, so the learnedest and best pastor, 


perverted and poisoned by that old serpent | 


with avarice and ambition, becomes the 
falsest, worst, and most cruel man, as expe- 
rience in all ages hath proved. If any suc- 
ceeding prince please to play the tyrant, 
and govern all, not by laws, but by his will 
and pleasure, signified by missives, articles, 
and directions, these bishops shall never 
admonish him, as faithful pastors and mes- 
sengers of God, but, as they are made up 
by man, they must and will flatter, pleasure, 
and obey man; and as they stand by affec- 
tion of the prince, so will they by no means 
jeopard their standing, but be the readiest 
of all to put the king’s will into execution, 
though it were to take and apprehend the 


bodies of the best, and such, namely, as | 


would stand for the laws and freedom of the 
realm, to cast them into dark and stinking 
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prisons, or put them in exile from their 
native land. The pitiful experience in times 
past, makes us bold to give warning for the 
time to come, for it hath been seen and felt, 
and yet daily is in this island; and, finally, 
if the prince be prodigal, or would enrich 
his courtiers by taxations, imposts, sub- 
sidies, and exactions laid upon the subjects 
| of the realm, who have been or shall be, so 
_ ready to conclude and impose that by par- 

liament, as these, who are made and set up 
for that and the like service ?” 

Calderwood, who describes these occur- 
rences with considerable minuteness of 
detail, has recorded an instance of the pride 
of the new Scottish bishops at this time :— 
“At this parliament,” he says, “the earls 
and lords were clothed in red scarlet. It is 
constantly reported, that Dunbar, bishop of 
Aberdeen, at the time of the reformation, 
said that a red parliament in St. Johnstown 
(Perth) should mend all again. It was 
thought that he was a magician. His 
specch is like to prove true, for since that 
time [Calderwood was writing this some 
years after the event] defection has ever 
grown. ‘The first day of the parliament, ten 
bishops did ride betwixt the earls and the 
lords, two and two, clothed in silk and 
velvet, with their foot-mantles. The two 
archbishops, Mr. George Gladstanes and 
Mr. John Spottiswode. Next to them, Mr. 
Peter Rollock, bishop of Dunkeld, a bishop 
in respect of the benefice, but never a min- 
ister, and Mr. Gawin Hamilton, bishop of 
Galloway. Next to them, Mr. David Lind- 
say, bishop of Ross, and Mr. George Gra- 
hame, bishop of Dumblain. Next to them, 
Mr. Alexander Douglas, bishop of Murray, 
and Mr. Alexander Forbes, bishop of Caith- 
ness; and, last, Mr. James Law, bishop of 
Orkney, and Mr. Andrew Knox, bishop of 
the Isles. Mr. Peter Blackburn, bishop of 
Aberdeen, thought it not beseeming the 
simplicity of a minister to ride that way in 
pomp; therefore, he went on foot to the 
parliament-house. The rest of the bishops 
caused the chancellor to remove him out of 
the parliament-house, because he would not 
ride as the rest did. Mr. Arthur Futhie, a 
minister in Angus, a man of big stature, 
walked along the street, with his cap at his 
knee, at the great metropolitan Mr. George 
Gladstanes’ stirrop. But the last day, the 
bishops would not ride, because they got not 
their old places, that is, before the earls and 
next after the marquises, but went quietly 
on foot to the parliament-house. This 


made the noblemen to take up their pre- 
suming humours, and to mislike them, as 
soon as they had set them up, fearing they 
were set up.to cast them down.” 

James now summoned the leading min- 
isters of the opposition to meet in conference 
at London. On the king’s part there went 
the archbishops of St. Andrews and Glasgow, 
the bishops of Orkney and Galloway, and 
Mr. James Nicholson, who was destined to 
succeed to the bishopric of Dunkeld. The 
ministers were represented by eight of their 
number, mostly men well known for their 
zeal, Andrew and James Melvil; James 
Balfour, minister of Edinburgh; William 
Watson, minister of Burntisland; William 
Scott, minister of Cupar; John Carmichael, 
minister of Kilconquhar; Adam Coult, min- 
ister of Musselburgh; and Robert Wallace, 
minister of Tranent. The king’s summons 
intimated the object of their journey to be 
“to treat of matters concerning the peace of 
the church of Scotland; and that his ma- 
jesty might make the constant and un- 
changeable favour he had ever borne to all 
the dutiful members of that body manifestly 
known to them, by which means they might 
be bound, in duty and in conscience, to con- 
form themselves to his godly intentions ; 
and if otherwise, after this more than 
princely condescension, any turbulent spirits 
should persist maliciously in undutiful con- 
tempt of the royal authority, it would then 
be made manifest that the severity which he 
might be forced to use was extorted from 
him against his nature by their obstinacy.” 
After conferring severally with the presby- 
teries to which they belonged, the eight 
ministers set out on their journey. On 
account of the state of bodily health of | 
Mr. James Melvil, the two Melvils, with 
Scott and Carmichael, travelled by sea, and 
reached London on the 25th of August, 
where they waited the arrival of their bre- 
thren, who came by land, and did not reach 
London till the end of the same month. 
The king was absent on his progress, but he 
sent his directions that they should remain 
at Westminster till his return in the middle 
of September.. While there they received 
an exhortatory letter from their brethren 
who were imprisoned in Edinburgh-castle, 
by which we are told they were greatly 
encouraged and comforted. 

When the time of the conference arrived, 
the king had appointed some of the English 
bishops to preach on subjects relating to 
church-discipline, hoping thereby to pre- 
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pare the minds of the ministers for submis- 
sion. Dr. Barlow, bishop of Ely, undertook 
to show, from the Scriptures and the fathers, 
the superiority of bishops over presbyters, and 
the inconvenience of parity in the church, 
with the evils and confusion arising from it. 
The bishop of Rochester preached up the 
king’s supremacy in ecclesiastical causes, 
“ which,” says Spottiswode, “he did handle 
both soundly and learnedly—only it grieved 
the Scotch ministers to hear the pope and 
presbytery so often equalled in their opposi- 
tion to sovereign princes.” The bishop of 
Chichester preached the power of kings in 
convocating synods and councils; and the 
bishop of London, in a sermon on the office 
of presbyters, declared “ lay elders to have 
no place nor office in the church, and the 
late device to be without all warrant of pre- 
cept or example, either in Scripture or in 
antiquity.” All these zealous efforts of the 
English bishops were thrown away upon the 
sturdy presbyterians. 

At length, on the 19th of Septemper, the 
king being now at Hampton-court, the 
eight ministers were called to Kingston-on- 
Thames, where they were met by the dean 
of Salisbury, whom James had directed “ to 
make them pliable as much as he could.” 
Next day they were taken to Hampton- 
court, and admitted to the king’s presence, 
as he was seated at table at his dinner. 
After some remarks by the king on Mr. 
James Balfour’s long beard, and on the 
measures which had been adopted against 
the plague in Edinburgh, they were dis- 
missed “with a favourable countenance,” 
and returned to Kingston, to dine with the 
dean. On Monday, the 22nd of September, 
Mr. Alexander Hay carried the ministers a 
summons to attend upon the king, and on 
their arrival at the palace of Hampton- 
court they were received in the presence- 
chamber by the archbishop of Canterbury. 
Soon after, the king entered, accompanied 
by the earls of Dunbar and Orkney, the 
lord Fleming, the laird of Lauriston, sir 
Thomas Hamilton (the king’s advocate), 
the archbishops of Glasgow and St. An- 
drews, the bishop of Orkney, and several 
other ecclesiastics. The king then, calling 
the ministers near to. him, required that 
they should state absolutely their opinion, 
first, on what he called the pretended general 
assembly held at Aberdeen, and the pro- 
ceedings of those ministers who held to it; 
and, secondly, of the means of obtaining a 


peaceful and quiet settlement of the church 
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in Scotland. James Melvil, who had been 
chosen by the ministers to be their spokes- 
man, “ because of the gravity, wisdom, and 
grace, which he had in outward show with 
his majesty,” after a complimentary speech, 
acknowledged the importance of these ques- 
tions, and requested that time should be 
given them to advise and prepare their 
answers. The king then went on to discourse 
upon other subjects, especially upon the 
synod of Fife, and upon the ministers per- 
sisting in praying for the convicted brethren; 
and at last he said, “I heard, Mr. James, 
ye wrote a letter to the synod of Fife, held 
at Cupar, where there was much of Christ, 
and little good of the king ; by God, I trow 
ye were raving or mad, for ye speak other- 
wise now: was that a charitable judgment 
ye had of me?” “Sir,” said Mr. James, 
with a low courtesy, “I was both sore ard 
sick in body when I wrote that letter, but 
sober and sound in mind. I wrote good of 
your majesty, assuring myself and the 
brethren that these articles, whereof a copy 
came into my hands, could not come from 
your majesty, they were so strange. And 
of whom should I speak or write good, if not 
of your majesty, who is the man under 
Christ that I wish most honour and good 
unto?” After some further talk of this 
kind, the ministers were dismissed, and told 
to prepare their answer for the next day. 
On Tuesday; the 23rd of September, the 
eight ministers were summoned to Hampton- 
court, to be present at the morning service 
in the royal chapel, where, in the presence 
of the king and queen, the bishop of Ro- 
chester preached a bitter sermon against 
presbyterianism, and on the sinfulness of 
opposing the king’s absolute supremacy in 
the church. “After the sermon they dined 
in the palace, and after dinner they were 
brought to a second conference with the 
king. Not only were the Scottish coun- 
cil and bishops present on this occasion, 
but several of the English nobility, includ- 
ing the earls of Salisbury, Suffolk, Worces- 
ter, Nottingham, and Northampton. The 
prince stood on the left hand of the king, 
and the archbishop of Canterbury on the 
right; and, Calderwood tells us, ‘some 
bishops and deans stood at a door behind 
the tapestry, who now and then discovered 
themselves.” The ministers wished that 
none might be present at this conference 
but Scotchmen, but this was refused. They 
had again chosen James Melvil for their 
spokesman, and had prepared their joint 
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answer, but the king had determined to 
change his mode of proceeding, and thought 
that, by making them give their opinion 
individually, he should divide and confound 
them. James, as a further stroke of policy, 
began with the bishops and the royal com- 
missioners, who he knew would, without 
hesitation, condemn the ministers. The 
questions to which they were required to 
give their answers were, whether the as- 
sembly held at Aberdeen was a lawful as- 
sembly or not, and whether the proceedings 
of the ministers at the time of that assem- 
bly and subsequently to it were justifiable. 

hen the prelates and commissioners had 
all replied in the negative, the king turned 
to Mr. Andrew Melvil, as the first in order 
of the ministers, and said to him: “ Ye see 
how your brethren here cannot justify these 
men, nor that assembly ; what say ye, there- 
fore? whether think ye that, where a few 
number of eight or nine, without any war- 
rant, do meet, wanting the chief members 
of an assembly, as the moderator and scribe, 
convening unmannerly without a sermon, 
being also discharged before by an open 
proclamation, can make an assembly or 
not?” Andrew Melvil replied, “ although 
I, for my part, have been debarred from 
all assemblies and public meetings these 
many years, yet, if it will please your 
majesty to hear me, I will first satisfy your 
majesty’s proposition, and then answer the 
question. And to your majesty’s proposi- 
tion, comprehending in it these objections, 
I answer to the first thus: that in an assem- 
bly of the servants of Christ, whereof the 
number is not prescribed by a law, it is not 
lawful to any to disallow thereof, seeing two 
or three, convened in the name of Christ 
Jesus (which are the smallest number), 
have the promise of his presence, who 
is their lord and ruler. Besides, rareness 
maketh not unlawfulness, in an ordinary 
meeting established by law and practice. 
Lastly, all that was done might lawfully 
have been done by a fewer number, autho- 
rized with commission, as they were; for 
continuation requireth not full conventions. 
As for their warrant in meeting,—1l, They 
had warrant from God’s word; 2. His ma- 
jesty’s laws; 3. Their presbyteries sent them 
in commission to that effect, and after ap- 
proved their proroguing the day (which was 
all they did), and therefore were to be blamed 
if anything was done amiss, and not the per- 
sons who were only executors of their pres- 
byteries’ will and commission, To the se- 
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cond, I answer, that the absence of a mode- 
rator and clerk was not de essentia synodi, 
and therefore, the one, to wit, Mr. Patrick 
Galloway, moderator of the former assem- 
bly, absenting himself, the other, to wit, 
Mr. Thomas Nicholson, being present, but 
claiming leave to be absent for that time, 
because of his weighty affairs, they might 
create others in. their places, according to 
the practice of the church of Scotland, as 
is to be seen in the register of the general 
assembly. To the third, I answer, your 
majesty is informed amiss therein; for it is 
of verity, that one of the pastors of Aber- 
deen, to wit, Mr. James Ross, made the 
sermon before the meeting.” Then, turn- 
ing to the laird of Lauriston, Melvil said 
impressively, “as for the pretended charge 
given the night before, I adjure thee in the 
name of the kirk of Scotland, as ye would 
answer before the great God, in the day of 
the appearing of Jesus Christ to judge the 
quick and the dead, to testify the truth, and 
to tell, whether there was any such charge 
given or not.” Lauriston remained silent, | 
and the king saved him from the necessity 
of a reply by asking Melvil to state his rea- 
sons for refusing to condemn the ministers, 
to which he replied, “If it please your ma- 
jesty to hear, I have these:—1. I am but a 
private man, come upon your majesty’s letter, 
without any commission from the church of 
Scotland; and, therefore, seeing nemo con- 
stituit me judicem, I cannot take upon me 
to condemn them. 2. Your majesty hath, 
by virtue of your proclamation, dited here 
at Hampton-court, remitted their trial to a 
general assembly, expecting then for repa- 
ration of wrongs, if any be done. I, there- 
fore, cannot prejudice the church and as- 
sembly of my vote there, which, if I give 
now, I shall be sure to have my mouth shut 
up then, as by former experience I and the 
rest of the brethren have tried before. 3. 
Res est hactenus judicata, by your majesty’s 
council, whether rightly or not, that I remit 
to the Lord, the searcher of all hearts, before 
whom one day they must appear, and answer 
for that sentence; shall I then take upon 
me to contradict your majesty’s council and 
their proceedings? I think your majesty 
would not be well content herewith. Lastly, 
how can I condemn them indicte causa, not 
hearing both their accusers in objecting 
against them what they can, as also the 
parties themselves, in pleading for them- 
selves? Until the time, therefore, that I hear 
both parties wtringue, I can say nothing.” 
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Andrew Melvil was a bold and plain- 
spoken man, and seems on this occasion to 
have given full satisfaction to his compa- 
nions. We are told that he spoke “roundly 
and freely.” The king, little pleased with 
his answer, proceeded to the next, which 
was Mr. James Balfour, but he could obtain 
from him no other judgment or reply than 
those already given by Andrew Melvil. The 
king was now evidently vexed, and when he 
addressed himself to James Melvil, the 
third to be interrogated, it was in a tone of 
displeasure. Mr. James, who was looked 
upon as the most courteous and gentle- 
speaking of the party, said, “ Sir, I will not 
weary your majesty; therefore, please take 
my answer, which is this shortly. There 
has been much time spent about the ques- 
tion. If it be in thesi, set it down in writ- 
ing, and we shall answer as we can; if in 
hypothesi, your majesty’s demand is con- 
cerning presbyteries sending forth commis- 
sioners, and the carriage of the commis- 
sioners sent. - As for the senders, I showed 
your majesty yesterday what were their rea- 
sons. If your majesty find any fault therein, 
let the presbyteries that sent them in com- 
mission be punished, and not the persons 
sent. Their proceedings are already cen- 
sured by your majesty and council, wherein 
I am resolved with the peril to obtemporate, 
either by obedience or patience. If your 
majesty please to have it yet further judged 
by an assembly of the kirk, which is our 
wish, I cannot prejudge the judgment of the 
kirk. If in the meantime your majesty will 
urge me to deliver my judgment of the mat- 
ter, according to my conscience, unless the 
alleged wrongs done to them, and given in 
writ to your majesty’s estates in the last 
parliament held at Perth, be considered, dis- 
cussed, and rightly judged, I would not for 
all the world condemn them.” It must be 
here ‘stated that, after the arrival of the 
eight ministers in London, they had re- 
ceived from the ministers who were in prison 
under condemnation a petition to be deli- 
vered to the king, setting forth their wrongs ; 
and as James Melvil uttered these last words, 
he rose from his knees, the position in which 
each delivered his opinion, and stepping for- 
ward, gave this petition into the king’s 
hands, saying, “A copy of the wrongs we 
are earnestly desired by themselves to pre- 
sent unto your majesty.” The king ran his 
eye through the petition, and “with an 
angry smile” said, “he was glad they (the 
wrongs) were given in.” 
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The rest of the ministers gave their an- 
swers, each in his turn, to the same effect as 
the three we have enumerated. Mr. Wil- 
liam Watson “ was sharp against Lauriston, 
and laid the burthen of all upon him,” but 
Lauriston made no reply. While the latter 
part of the proceedings were going on, An- 
drew Melvil’s spirit of zeal seems to have 
been rising within him, and at the conclu- 
sion he begged permission to speak again. 
Mr. Andrew then “ broke out in his own 
manner, and plainly avowed the innocency 
of the brethren in all their proceedings at 
Aberdeen. Thereafter he recounted the 
wrongs done unto them at Linlithgow, as 
being present there as an eye and ear wit- 
ness. He took up the advocate, Mr. Tho- 
mas Hamilton, roughly, and laid to his 
charge plainly his favouring and sparing of 
papists, his crafty and malicious dealing 
against the ministers, so that the ‘ accuser 
of the brethren’ could have done no move 
against the saints of God than he did at 
Linlithgow. For thus he spake to the ad- 
vocate, ‘ My lord, you would do God and 
his majesty better service, if ye bent your 
forces and speeches against your uncle, Mr. 
John Hamilton, a seminary priest, and one 
Mr. Gilbert Brown, abbot of New-abbey, 
who have infected a great part of Scotland 
with their superstitious dregs of popery; 
but these men’s heads you have clapped, 
and shut up the faithful servants of Jesus 
Christ in prison; and still, my lord, ye show 
yourself possessed with the same spirit, for 
ye think it not enough to have pleaded 
against them in Scotland, using all the 
skill and cunning ye could, except now also 
ye continue here accuser of the brethren.’ 
{Melvil used here the Greek words from the 
New Testament.] At which words, the 
king, turning him about to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, said, ‘ What is yon he says? 
I think he is calling him, out of the Reve- 
lations, the Antichrist; nay, by God, he 
calleth him the very devil! Well bowled, 
brother John !’ said the king ; and so rising 
cuttedly, and turning his back, he said, 
‘God be with you, sirs!’” 

After this sudden burst of ill-humour, the 
king bethought himself of the other ques- 
tion on which the ministers had been told 
they were to be examined, and returning, 
he asked what they recommended for the 
pacification of the church. They answered, 
that the best overture they could propose 
was to have a free general assembly, by 
which all jars would be removed and quickly 
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quieted. Upon this they were dismissed, as 
it appears, without any intimation of dis- 
pleasure; but they had hardly left the pa- 
lace, when Alexander Hay, the king’s secre- 
tary for Scottish affairs, sent for them back, 
and in the outer court of the palace he read 
them a charge from the king, not to return 
to Scotland, nor to come near the king, 
queen, or prince’s court, without special h- 
cense or summons. They then proceeded 
on their way to their lodgings at Kingston. 
This was not, however, the only arbitrary 
act which was exercised towards the minis- 
ters. The day after this conference with 
the king, they were unexpectedly summoned 
to court, and on their arrival they were in- 
formed by secretary Hay, that the king re- 
quired their signatures to the paper which 
had been delivered in by James Melvil, the 
petition of the ministers in prison. The 
object of this demand was, of course, to 
entrap them into making themselves par- 
ties to it. Melvil himself stepped forward 
and said, “let me see it, and write thereon 
the answer which I made to his majesty 
yesterday concerning the cause and manner 
of the delivery, and I will gladly subscribe 
the same.” ‘This was done, and Hay having 
carried the paper to the king, returned in 
about a quarter of an hour, and said he was 
commanded to inquire of James Melvil who 
gave him the petition, and when he got it. 
Melvil replied that he had received it in a 
packet from Scotland, delivered to him since 
his arrival in London, but by whom he could 
not remember, for the bearer was unknown 
to him and made no stay, and he Would not 
delate (inform against) any man upon un- 
certainty. The secretary carried away this 
answer, and after the ministers had waited 
half an hour alone, the earl of Glencairn 
and Mr. John Gordon came to them and 
required them to give an answer in writing 
to the question, what the king might do in 
matters ecclesiastical, and whether he had 
not wholly the power of convening and dis- 
charging assemblies, The ministers required 
time to consider their answer, and after some 
discussion, the two courtiers left them. Im- 
mediately after they were gone, Alexander 
Hay returned, and said that the king con- 
sidered James Melvil’s reply on the question 
about the petition not ‘laconic’ enough. 
He said he was further commanded to re- 
peat the question, as to whom James Melvil 
had received the petition in London from. 
Melvil replied again, as before, “ that in his 
conscience he was not well remembered, nor 


was he acquainted with the man that de- 
livered them; to put any man in the king’s 
head upon conjecture, he would not.” 

The ministers were hereupon dismissed ; 
and the prince of Vendéme, with a splendid 
train, arriving the same day on a visit to the 
English court, James was too much occupied 
for some days to molest the ministers any 
further, but they were ordered to attend in 
the royal chapel on the Sunday following, 
to hear one of the English bishops preach 
against presbyterianism. The same Sunday 
evening they were summoned to attend at 
court before eight o’clock on the following 
morning, where a greater trial of their pati- 
ence was prepared for them than any they 
had yet undergone. Monday was Michael- 
mas-day, which the king had resolved to 
celebrate with great solemnity, in honour 
apparently of his foreign visitors, who were 
present, and the Romish forms and cere- 
monies were so closely imitated, that some 
of the prince of Vendéme’s attendants ob- 
served, that it wanted nothing but the ado- 
ration of the host to be an orthodox celebra- 
tion of mass. Andrew and James Melvil 
were commanded to be present on this 
occasion, arid on their way to the chapel 
James told his brother, almost propheti- 
cally, that he believed that there was a 
design to try their patience and entrap 
them into some error or offence. On their 
arrival in the chapel they were at first 
shocked at beholding the manner in which 
the altar was arranged, with two books, two 
basins, and two candlesticks set on it; and 
their disgust was complete when they saw 
what they considered the idolatrous manner 
in which the king and queen made their 
offerings. After the service was over, hay- 
ing been informed that they were to attend 
the Scottish council, they were allowed to 
wait in the hall unnoticed, except by dean 
Montague, who held a short argument with 
them against their church, until twelve 
o’clock, the hour of dinner, arrived, when 
a friend, perceiving they were hungry, took 
them to the house of the duke of York 
(prince Charles), where they were kindly 
received by the lady Carey. But now the 
council sent impatiently for them, and would 
hardly give them time to swallow their din- 
ner, three several messages having been dis- 
patched to them before they went. The 
Scottish council was sitting in the earl of 
Dunbar’s lddgings, where there were pre- 
sent, with Dunbar himself, the earls of 
Argyle, Glencairn, Orkney, and Wigton, 
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the comptroller, the king’s advocate, the 
abbot of Lindores, sir Peter Young, and 
the laird of Kilsyth. When the ministers 
appeared before the council, Dunbar an- 
nounced to them they were to be ques- 
tioned anew, by command of the king, and 
he began by asking James Melvil, whether 
he prayed for the imprisoned brethren, and 
whether he approved of the assembly at 
Aberdeen, and of the proceedings of the 
imprisoned ministers. Melvil replied with 
spirit, “ I am a free subject of the kingdom 
of Scotland, which hath laws and privileges 
of its own, as free as any kingdom in the 
world, to the which I will stand. There 
has been no summons lawfully executed 
against me; the noblemen here present 
and I are not in our own country; the 
charge, super inguirendis, was long since 
condemned as unjust; I am bound by no 
law to accuse myself by furnishing matter 
against myself.” He then urged the noble- 
men present to remember what they were 
and where they were, and to deal with him, 
who was, though of low degree, yet a true- 
born Scotchman, as they would wish to be 
used themselves, that was, according to the 
laws of the realm of Scotland. The earl 
of Dunbar and the advocate tried in vain 
to brow-beat him, using “some sharp 
speeches.” which appear to have been re- 
turned in kind. ach of the ministers 
was thus examined in his turn, and when 
he had replied was sent into another room. 
When Andrew Melvil, who came last, was 
called upon, he told the members of the 
council that they knew not what they were 
doing; that they were far degenerated from 
the ancient nobility of Scotland, who were 
wont to give their lives and lands for the 
freedom of their country and the gospel, 
which they were betraying and overthrow- 
ing. The ministers were sent home, with 
injunction to be ready with their answers 
next day. 

They were called again before the Scottish 
council, on the 2nd of October, when certain 
questions were delivered to them in writing ; 
and the same day they left the court, and 
went by water to Westminster, where, on 
the 6th of the same month, they were called 
before the archbishop of Canterbury, and 
subjected to new interrogations. On the 
15th of October, the earl of Dunbar sent 
them “eight sheets of gray paper, full of 
English money, knit up in form of sugar- 
loaves, containing five hundred marks 


a-piece to every one of them, for their 
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charges and expences in coming to court.” 
They were now, under one pretence or 
other, kept hanging about the court till the 
end of November. In the mean time 
agents seem to have been employed to 
watch them, and catch at anything that 
might be turned into an accusation against 
them. Matter of this kind was at length 
found. It appears that after his compulsory 
attendance in the royal chapel, on Michael- 
mas-day, Andrew Melvil, who was a pro- 
found and polished scholar, had amused 
himself at his lodgings with composing a 
Latin epigram on the occasion, in which he 
expressed rather strongly his sentiments. 
He had repeated this epigram to some, if 
not to all, of his brethren; and, by some 
means or other, a copy of it was secretly 
carried to court. The epigram was as fol- 
lows, referring especially to the books, basins, 
and candles :— 


“Cur stant clausi Anglis libri duo regia in ara, 
Lumina ceca duo, pollubra sicca duo ? 
Num sensum cultumque Dei tenet Anglia clausum, 
Lumine ceca suo, sorde sepulta suo ? 
Romano an ritu, dum regalem instruit aram, 
Purpuream pingit relligiosa lupam ?” 


These verses were by some one subse- 
quently translated into English, as follows: 


“Why stand there on the royal altar high 
Two closed books, blind lights, two basins dry ? 
Doth England hold God’s mind and worship close, 
Blind of her sight, and buried in her dross : 
Doth she, with chapel put in Romish dress, 
The purple whore religiously express >” 


On the last day of November, three of 
the ministers—Andrew and James Melvil, 
and Robert Wallace, received a summons to 
attend immediately in the council-chamber 
at Whitehall. On their arrival they were 
informed by secretary Hay that some Latin 
verses were come into the king’s hands, for 
which they were to be “troubled” by the 
English council. When they were intro- 
duced to the council-chamber, they found 
the lords and prelates seated round the 
table, with the archbishop of Canterbury in 
the highest seat on the right hand. Andrew 
Melvil, when the verses were shown him, 
immediately confessed himself the author, 
He said that when he composed them he 
was much moved with indignation to sce 
such vanity and superstition in a christian 
church, under a christian king brought up 
sincerely in the light of the gospel, and 
especially before idolaters, thus tending to 
confirm them in their idolatry, and to grieve 
the hearts of the true professors. He said, 
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further, that it was his intention to present 
these verses to the king, and to utter his 
whole mind to his majesty. thereupon, but 
he could not obtain access or opportunity ; 
and that he had given no copy yet to any 
body, and marvelled much how they could 
have come to the king’s hands. Bancroft, 
archbishop of Canterbury, then rose in his 
place, and pronounced the verses a libel 
upon the English church, adding his opinion 
that they contained treason. Melvil’s pa- 
tience could hold out no longer, and, inter- 
rupting the archbishop, he exclaimed with 
vehemence, ‘‘ My lords, Andrew Melvil was 
never a traitor; but there was one Richard 
Bancroft, who, during the life of the late 
queen, wrote a treatise against his majesty’s 
title to the crown of England, and here is 
the book!” drawing it at the same time 
from his pocket. Then moving nearer, he 
seized the archbishop’s lawn sleeves, and 
shaking them, called them “ Romish rags,” 
and “a part of the mark of the beast.” He 
went on, in a style of passionate invective, 
to charge him with all the corruptions, 
vanities, and superstitions, which had been 
introduced into the church; with profana- 
tion of the sabbath, with silencing, imprison- 
ing, and bearing down of faithful preachers, 
and with holding up of anti-christian hier- 
archy and popish ceremonies. It grieved him 
to the very heart, he said, to see such a man 
have the king’s ear, and sit so high in that 
honourable council. He attacked bishop 
Barlow, who attempted to interfere, in the 
same manner, and, in spite of all interrup- 
tions, would have proceeded to refute the 
sermon which Barlow had preached in the 
chapel-royal, had he not been silenced, and 
James Melvil brought forward to be exa- 
mined. The lord chancellor, Egerton, after 
complimenting him upon his learning, gra- 
vity, godliness, and wisdom, told him that 
he was commanded by the king to ask two 
questions of him, to each of which he re- 
quired a distinct answer. ‘The first was, 
whether he had written to Scotland an ac- 
count of the proceedings at Hampton- 
court. He answered that he had written, 
in order to give satisfaction to his friends, 
who at his departure had expressed their 
wish to be informed how matters went. 
The archbishop of Canterbury then asked 
him “ how he had written—if he had justi- 
fied his own part, and condemned the 
king’s?” He replied that he had written 
neither by way of justification nor of con- 
demnation, but that he had sent a simple 


narrative of what had occurred. The earl 
of Northampton, not satisfied with this 
answer, urged again the same question, 
which was itended to draw James Melvil 
into an acknowledgment that might be 
turned to his personal injury; but Melvil 
only replied, “I have answered, my lord,” 
and the chancellor interfered, and said, “ he 
has answered simply and plainly.” The 
second question was, “ If he had seen cer- 
tain verses written in Latin against the or- 
naments of the altar in the king’s chapel ?” 
He replied, first, that he could give no 
answer until he had heard or seen the 
verses ; but, when they had been shown to 
him, he stated that “he had seen such 
verses in the hands of his uncle, Mr. An- 
drew, after the making of them at Hamp- 
ton-court, and was privy to the grief and 
motion of his mind at that time.’ He was 
further examined as to whether any copies 
of them had been sent abroad, and espe- 
cially-if they had been sent to Scotland; to 
which he replied, “‘ None at all, and that he 
knew not of any given out by his uncle to 
any man living, yea, he marvelled how they 
could have come into the king’s hand.” 
James Melvil was now directed to with- 
draw, and Robert Wallace was called in, 
and the same questions were put and the 
same answers received. All, therefore, that 
could be discovered against Andrew Melvil 
was, that he had in private given vent to 
his disgust at the vain ceremonies of the 
royal chapel in Latin verses, which he had 
shown only to his companions, the minis- 
ters who shared in his sentiments, but which 
some one had treacherously purloined and 
carried to the king. Yet, after the council 
had taken an hour to deliberate, the three 
ministers were called in again, and Mr. An- 
drew was told that he had been found guilty 
of scandalum magnatum, and, after being 
admonished by chancellor Egerton “ to join 
wisdom, gravity, modesty, and discretion 
with his learning and years,’ was com- 
mitted to the custody of Dr. Overall, dean 
of St. Paul’s, to remain there till the king’s 
further pleasure should be known. His two 
companions were “ commended to their own 
discreet carriage, and gently warned to take 
heed to their speeches, writings, and ac- 
tions.” In the council’s warrant of com- 
mittal, Andrew Melvil was accused of hay- 
ing “confessed himself to be the author of 
some certain verses, or rather a pasquil, 
tending to the scandal and dishonour of the 
church of England ;” and the dean was to 
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suffer no one to have access to him, and to 
argue with him upon his presbyterian opi- 
nions, “for his better satisfaction and con- 
formity.” He remained in the dean’s house 
till the following spring, when he was trans- 
ferred to a prison in the Tower, in which he 
remained till the April of 1611, when, at 
the intercession of the duke of Bouillon, 
who wished to place him at the head of the 
protestant university at Sedan, he was set at 
liberty. He died at Sedan in 1622. 

This act of mean and unjustifiable oppres- 
sion excited great indignation in Scotland. 
It was represented as an act of extreme 
treachery that men who had been invited 
into England to a peaceful conference, by 
letters from the king which were equivalent 
to safe conduct, should thus be detained 
without any reason, and imprisoned for 
nominal offences. Before Andrew Melvil 
had been committed to the Tower, the other 
ministers, his companions, had been com- 
mitted severally to the keeping of some of 
the English prelates, with directions to keep 
them from communication with each other. 
James Melvil, who was committed to the 
bishop of Durham, made a spirited remon- 
strance on the order of the privy council, 
addressed to sir Antony Ashley, the clerk of 
the council, in the following words :—* My 
duty premitted, please your worship under- 
stand, that one William Sanders came to me 
this morning, directed, as he does affirm, 
from your worship, with a letter of the most 
honourable council of England to the bishop 
of Durham, requiring him to receive me in 
his house, and give me good and kind enter- 
tainment. He added farther, that he had 
direction to charge me in the king’s name 
to go with him to the said bishop; whereof, 
when I had asked his warrant, he said he 
had none, but only a direction from your 
lordship. Wherefore, I have taken the 
boldness to write these few lines to your 
worship, whereby I would humbly crave of 
your courtesy to understand what this mat- 
ter should mean; being very strange to me, 
sent for by a loving letter of his majesty, to 
come from my own country and calling, 
attending these six months by-past his ma- 
jesty’s pleasure, to my great charges, never 
accused of any misbehaviour or crime, to 
be charged to become a domestic to a bishop 
in England, known to be of a contrary opi- 
nion and affection in the government of the 
church and discipline thereof; which I do 
take to be a harder punishment than impri- 


soning or banishment. And as concerning 
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the non-satisfaction of his majesty in sundry 
points which his highness expected, and re- 
claiming of us from such opinions which we 
are alleged to hold repugnant to the good 
government of the church, in the narrative 
of the council’s letter, these can be no such 
imputations as deserve punishment or com- 
mitting. For who can satisfy farther than 
they are able by their judgment and _ con- 
science? And what opinion hold we of 
church government other than which has 
been established in our church of Scotland 
these many years by-past, and that by war- 
rant of the word of God, his majesty’s laws, 
the confession of faith professed, subscribed, 
and sworn by the king’s majesty and whole 
estates of the kingdom of Scotland? May 
it please your worship, therefore, to inform 
me of the order of this proceeding, that 
I may understand the nature thereof, for 
willing obedience, or patient suffering in all 
things due. And as I am most willing to 
render obedience in all humility to his ma- 
jesty and most honourable council, with all 
humble thankfulness for their care and cour- 
tesy, so am I most unwilling to precipitate 
the cause of our church, or my own poor 
person and honesty, in unnecessary and 
uncoacted hurt, suffering danger or disgrace. 
Et si quid morte gravius imperetur, mortem 
oppetere potius ducimus. So, most humbly 
and most earnestly requiring your worship’s 
answer of courtesy, I commend you to God. 
Your worship’s, as all duty requireth, Ja. 
Melvil. Blackfriars, 3 March, 1607.” 

The answer of sir Antony Ashley merely 
informed Melvil that it was the king’s plea- 
sure he should remove to the bishop of 


Durham’s house, and recommended him to | 


obey. A few days after, the ministers 
drew up a petition to the council, in which 
they protested strongly against the treat- 
ment they had received, “ being,” as they 
said, “ free Scottish men, and pastors of the 
right reformed and long renowned church 
of that realm. If,” said they, “we have 
perpetrated anything against his majesty, 
the estate, or laws of the realm, justice would 
we should be orderly tried, judged, and 
punished. But if our carriage and conver- 
sation has been as yet unaccused, much less 
condemned, why should we lose our liberty, 
dishonour and obscure the estimation of our 
church, and blot our own poor honesty, 
making ourselves of masters bondmen, daily 
approvers of that, to the appearance of men, 
which our church condemneth, and bur- 
thenable ioiterers, feeding idle bellies at the 
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tables of strangers, having honest callings, 
houses, and provision, whereby to live as 
pastors of congregations, and fathers of 
families at home? As touching these im- 
putations, that we have not given satisfac- 
tion to his majesty, as his highness expected, 
and that we hold opinions repugnant to the 
good government of the church, we have 
truly endeavoured, both by word and writ, 
as far as we could; and should we satisfy 
farther than our judgment and consciences 
do afford? And if it please your lordships, 
we would most gladly understand, which are 
these opinions we do hold repugnant to the 
good government of the church of Scotland ; 
to the end that, if there be any such, whereof 
we know none, at his majesty’s command, 
by admonition of our own church, we ma 
abandon the same, and not trouble the lord 
bishops of England. We have farther too 
great cause to bewail the heavy sickness of 
some of us, the languishing minds of us 
all, to say nothing of the great charges we 
are at, with grief to remember the impair- 
ing of our estate at home, having attend- 
ed his majesty’s pleasure these seven 
months.” 

In consequence of this petition, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury sent for two of the 
ministers, James Melvil and William Scott, 
to his house at Lumley, to confer with 
them, and honest David Calderwood’s ac- 
count of this conference, received no doubt 
from the ministers themselves, is too cha- 
racteristic not to be given in his own words. 
“The archbishop,” he tells us, “sent for 
two of their number. So Mr. James Mel- 
vil and Mr. William Scott went to Lumley, 
upon Monday, the ninth of March. The 
archbishop caused hush the chamber. He 
and they being alone, he laid aside his cor- 
ner cap, and with great reverence showed 
unto them, that the king’s majesty, letting 
the council understand that it was his plea- 
sure they should not be licenced as yet to 
go home to Scotland, and willing them to 
be well entertained in the meantime, had 
required the council to direct them to come 
to the principal of the clergy, as most fit to 
entertain men of their calling. Therefore, 
the council had directed letters to some of 
the bishops, to recommend them to them; 
and that the messengers sent were not pur- 
suivants to charge them, but servants to the 
king and council, appointed to convoy them 
to such places where they were to be enter- 
tained. And that if either these servants, 
which, after the common sort, might be 


rude and indiscreet, had used them other- 
wise than become, or if they feared that 
the bishops would not lovingly receive them, 
and use them kindly and courteously, let 
him know it, and he should provide remedy. 
They answered, they could requite nowise 
his majesty’s and the council’s care and 
courtesy towards them, but by their poor 
prayers; yet seeing no injury was worse 
than compelling courtesy, if it were his 
majesty’s pleasure they should stay longer, 
but wished it were his pleasure also to 
suffer them to continue and attend his 
majesty’s leisure upon their own costs and 
charges, as they had done some months 
already, and not to trouble such men, to 
whom neither could they be pleasant guests, 
nor the other pleasant hosts to them. They 
were men that had honest houses and tables 
of their own, according to the fashion of 
their country and condition of their call- 
ings, who were accustomed to give more 
meat than to take of any, and divers of 
them aged and diseased, whom it were not 
fit to tie to the diet of others; nor that 
men of such honour and worship should 
be troubled with; for it is evident that 
where opinions differ, there affections can- 
not go sound. ‘Truly,’ says archbishop 
Bancroft, ‘ you speak truth, and like honest 
men, as ye are; and I do think, my bre- 
thren the bishops would have little pleasure 
of you, except to pleasure the king’s ma- 
jesty ; for our custom is, after our serious 
matters, to refresh ourselves an hour or two 
with cards or other games after meals; but 
you are more precise. But it were good the 
king should be satisfied in his royal endea- 
vour to unite us together in one church and 
policy.’ ‘ We do think the same,’ say they, 
‘so that the grounds of union, which is the 
truth of God’s word, and fundamental laws 
of equity and policy, be kept ; but where a 
kingdom and church are built solidly, and 
of long standing, in these it is dangerous 
to seek alteration; and there is no union 
can be made to stand sure without that, 
for the ground be shaken, will make of one 
twenty pieces” ‘I know your meaning, 
Mr. Melvil,’ saith the archbishop, ‘ by your 
letter sent to Mr. Ashley, which I have in 
my pocket. We will not reason the matter 
now; but I am sure we both hold and keep 
the ground of true religion, and are bre- 
thren in Christ, and so should behave our- 
selves toward other. We differ only in 
the form of government of the church and 
some ceremonies; but, as I understand since 
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ye came from Scotland, your church is 
brought to be almost one with ours in 
that also, for I am certified, that there 
are constant moderators appointed in your 
general assemblies, synods, and presbyte- 
ries, even as I am highest under the king 
in this church, and yet nothing above the 
rest of my brethren the bishops save in 
pains and travel, so that I was in better 
estate when I was but Richard Bancroft, 
even as a standing moderator of the general 
assembly, as Mr. Patrick Galloway, or such 
other, may be in Scotland; and in every 
province and diocese there is a bishop, a 
moderator of his chapel or presbytery, an- 
swerable to the king,’ &c. Mr. William 
Scott, upon these speeches, began a wise 
and solid discourse, laying such grounds as 
might bear up a great and sure work, and 
making mention of duty to Christ and good 
conscience. The archbishop smiling, and 
chopping on his arm, said, ‘tush, man! 
take here acup of good sack;’ and so, 
filling the cup, and holding the napkin 
himself, he made them to drink. It being 
now late, and near six o’clock, after many 
good words, and fair offers of all he could 
do for them at the king’s hand to obtain 
their liberty, he dismissed them. They 
were no more urged after that to go to 
bishop’s houses.” 

The persecution to which they were sub- 
jected had, however, not yet ceased. At 
the beginning of May, James Melvil re- 
ceived the following arbitrary “ charge” 
from court. “James R. It is our plea- 
sure and will, and we hereby command Mr. 
James Melvil, minister, that upon intima- 
tion of these presents unto him, and within 
eight days thereafter, he depart out of the 
city of London and liberties of the same, 
and repair with all convenient speed to our 
burgh of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, within our 
county of Northumberland; and there to 
make his stay and abode, and no way to 
depart forth thereof and two miles about 


the same, under the pain of rebellion and 
putting of him to the horn; certifying him 
hereby, that if he de transcend the limited 
bounds, that letters of horning shall be di- 
rected to denounce him our rebel, and to 
escheat and imbring, &c. Given at our 
court of Whitehall, the first of May, 1607.” 
Similar charges were directed individually 
to the other ministers, except that they 
were allowed to return to Scotland, where 
they were confined under similar penalties, 
Balfour to Cocksburnspeth, Wallace to 
Lauder, and Watson, Colt, and Scott to 
their own parishes. Carmichael had ob- 
tained leave, under certain restrictions, to 
return home in March, on account of the 
illness of his family. Scott and Melvil 
remained behind the rest, in the hope of 
obtaining leave to remain in London and 
attend on Andrew Melvil, who was in the 
Tower, but finding their efforts fruitless, they 
followed their companions. “The day be- 
fore they embarked, Mr. Snap and Mr. 
Bamford, preachers, and Mr. Crosby, apo- 
thecary, brought a great bag of money to 
them, collected by good christians, for de- 
fraying of their charges, and carrying of 
them home, as also for supporting Mr. 
Andrew in prison. But they refused, 
partly to eschew offence, because the com- 
mon bruit (report), went that Scottishmen 
came to beg and purse up their money; 
partly for conscience sake, lest they should 
intercept that which should be bestowed 
upon their own troubled preachers. They 
were convoyed with a good number of lov- 
ing brethren to the Tower-stairs, where 
they took boat the 2nd of June, and de- 
vailed (went down) toward a ship, and came 
to Neweastle the 10th of June. Mr. Wil- 
liam Scott left Mr. James with many tears, 
and came home.” 

Thus began that alliance between the 
English puritans and the Scottish presby- 
terians, which had such important conse- 
quences in the sequel, 


CHAPTER II. 


THE CONVENTION AT LINLITHGOW ; APPOINTMENT OF CONSTANT MODERATORS ; THE QUESTION OF A UNION 
REVIVED ; STATE OF THE COUNTRY ; FURTHER PROCEEDINGS AGAINST THE KIRK, 


Ir was soon seen that the unjust and arbi- 
trary detention of the eight ministers at 
London, was part of another of James’s 
strokes of state policy. The imprisonment 
under conviction of treason of one portion 
of the leading defenders of presbyterianism, 
and the absence of the others, offered a 
favourable opportunity for a new step in in- 
creasing the power of the royal prerogative. 
About the middle of November, 1606, the 
earl of Dunbar proceeded to Scotland, with 
instructions from the king, which were kept 
perfectly secret, but his arrival excited a 
general suspicion that new changes were 
contemplated. At the beginning of Decem- 
ber, letters were sent out, addressed by the 
king to the several presbyteries, and dated 
so far back as the 20th of October, which 
showed that James’s plans had been long 
considered and arranged. “ Our knowledge,” 
said the king in these letters, “of the 
jealousies and distractions of the late time, 
arising without any necessary or essential 
cause in the kirk of Scotland, the progress 
whereof might tend to open dissension 
among the pastors, to their own trouble, the 
evil example of our people, and our miscon- 
tentment, having moved us to send for a 
number of the ministry, whom we under- 
stood to be of knowledge and good ex- 
perience, that by their information the 
causes of these griefs might be truly known, 
and the best means devised for removing 
such unnecessary conventions, and reducing 
their proceedings to a settled and good 
order, for their own quietness and our 
obedience ; we have not received that satis- 
faction of them which we expected, their 
answers tending more to ignorance of these 
distractions and grudges (which, to our 
grief, are very manifest to the world) than 
to any advice of the remedies thereof; and 
because we could not be blameless of un- 
dutiful negligence, if we should leave any 
good means unessayed which might bring 
readiest remedy unto bypast disorders, and 
best assurance for good order in the kirk 
and obedience to our authority in time 
coming; therefore we have thought it ne- 
cessary to appoint some noblemen and 
others of our council, to convene with a 
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good number of godly, wise, and learned 
ministers of the presbyteries of that our 
kingdom, at Linlithgow, the tenth day of 
December next coming, to advise and re- 
solve upon the remedies of bypast distrac- 
tions, preventing of imminent dangers by 
the daily increase of the number of papists 
travelling (labouring) in all corners of that 
kingdom to disturb the peace of the kirk 
and country, and to subvert our royal estate, 
and for settling of good order and quiet- 
ness in the kirk and obedience to our 
authority.” Instead of directing the pres- 
byteries to choose their representatives, the 
king, on this occasion, named certain per- 
sons whom he directed the presbyteries to 
send ; some presbyteries were not summoned 
to send representatives; and there were 
instances in which ministers received indi- 
vidual summonses to attend at the conven- 
tion, whether authorized by their presby- 
teries or not. In most cases, each pres- 
bytery was directed to send three ministers, 
but others were required to send more, some 
as many as six, The irregularity of these 
proceedings alarmed all sincere presby- 
terians, and, as it was suspected that the 
king’s intention was, as soon as he had in- 


duced the ministers present to agree to his’ 


proposals, to declare the convention to be a 
general assembly of the kirk, some of the 
presbyteries directed their commissioners to 
protest against its proceedings. 

On the day appointed, about a hundred 
and thirty ministers assembled at Linlithgow, 
and some thirty noblemen and barons were 
present on the part of the king. The ano- 
malous character of the meeting seems to 


have been felt from the commencement, for | 


Mr. Patrick Galloway, although the king’s 


chaplain, declined to say prayers as mode- | 


rator of a former general assembly, and only 
consented to perform this duty when asked 
to do it in the former character. After the 


religious service had been performed, as © 


usual in a general assembly, Mr. Patrick 
Galloway, as though he had been moderator 
of the assembly, proceeded to open the 
“cause” why his majesty had appointed 


that meeting, which he stated to be, to take | 


order with papists, to advise what way min- 
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stipends, 
pastors might be removed. After he had 


commissioner for the king, addressed the 
meeting, telling them that they had all 
cause to praise God for the care that his 
majesty had of the peace of the church, and 
of the maintenance of its freedom, and ex- 
horted the ministers to judge Apion | 
his majesty’s proceedings, and to give him 
satisfaction in the matters which were to be 
proposed for their consideration. The clerk 
of the register urged that, as their king was 
a christian and religious prince, and so well 
grounded in his religion as to be the ad- 
miration of the whole world, he ought to be 
obeyed in all his directions. These compli- 
mentary speeches were interrupted by Mr. 
Patrick Galloway, who said it was necessary 
to begin by ‘lecting a moderator, and he 
announced that four individuals had been 
named by the king, out of which they were 
to choose one. The choice fell on Mr. James 
Nicholson, who immediately named Mr, 
Henry Philip, minister of Arbroath, as 
scribe or secretary; and, a committee having 
been appointed to confer privately with the 
council, the meeting was adjourned to the 
following day. Several difficulties had al- 
ready arisen in the management of the 
assembly. On the first step which required 
the votes of the ministers present to be 
taken, they refused to give them, alleging 
that they had no commission from their 
presbyteries to vote anything; and it was 
not till they were assured that their votes 
would be taken only as those of private men 
called together by the king’s summonses, that 
they consented to elect a moderator. After 


informed what kind of meeting it was, 
declaring that it was their intention to pro- 


set it up as a general assembly, and they 
were only pacified by the assurance that it 


desire. Some of the ministers still persisted 


selves be as ready to protest as anybody. 


_ Next day the convention was chiefly occu- 
pied with . e question of prosecuting papists, 


94 


isters might be better provided with constant 
and how the jars amongst the 


concluded, the earl of Montrose, as chief 


of 


this, some of the ministers demanded to be 
test against it, if any attempt was made to 


was but a meeting conyocated at the king’s 


in the design of entering a protest against 
the meeting ; but they were called the same 
day before the bishops, who had received 
some intimation of their design, and were 
by them exhorted to desist until they saw 
anything done to the prejudice of the kirk, 
in which case they said they would them- 


and the bishops were blamed for their re- 
missness in carrying into effect the laws 
against them. On the third day, the mode- 
rator inquired of the assembly what was 
considered to be the cause of the present 
divisions in the church. It was immediately 
answered that this evil arose from the want 
of a free general assembly ; in reply to which 
it was announced that a general assembly 
would be held on the last Tuesday in July 
in the year following. Swupplication was 
then made for the ministers who had been 
condemned of treason and banished for hay- 
ing declined the king’s authority with re- 
gard to the proceedings of the assembly at 
Aberdeen, and the king’s commissioners 
promised to intercede for them, and urged 
the other ministers to write to them and 
counsel them to merit the king’s pardon by 
acknowledging their offence. After these 
matters had been disposed of, the real ob- 


The king, after expressing his opinion that 
the great cause of the misgovernment in the 
church arose from the committing its affairs 
to men deficient in knowledge and experi- 
ence, declared it to be his “ advice and plea- 
sure, that one of the most godly, and grave, 
and meetest for government, should presently 
be nominated as moderator of each presby- 
tery, to continue in that office until the jars 
among the ministers were removed, and the 
noblemen professing papistry within the 


the truth or repressed by a due execution of 
the laws; that the moderators should have 
an additional stipend of one hundred pounds 


should be the moderators of the presbyteries 
within whose bounds they resided.” There 
was an unusual anxiety shown by those who 
acted for the king to give a show of modera- 
tion and fairness to their proceedings on 
this occasion, which it was the more easy to 
do, as it was after all a packed meeting, and 
the opposition was in a great measure para- 
lyzed by the banishment and imprisonment 


which stood in the way of establishing these 
permanent, or, as they were called, constant 


preacher, Mr. Patrick Galloway, as being, 
“first, the prejudging of the presbyteries im 
their free election, who did best know the 
qualities of their members; secondly, the 
tyrannizing of such a moderator over his 
brethren, and usurpation of jurisdiction and 
authority over them; thirdly, the prejudice 


of its chief supporters. The difficulties | 


ject of the convention was brought forward. — 


kingdom either reduced to a profession of © 


(Scottish money), and that the bishops — 


moderators, were stated by the king’s | 
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| of the general assembly in the free nomina- 
tion of commissioners for every presbytery, 
seeing, by all appearance, there was no other 
thing meant but to make the general assem- 
bly consist of bishops and moderators of 
presbyteries.”” To meet these objections, it 
was provided that the moderator should be 
answerable for his conduct to the synod, 


_which was to have the power of removing 


him after trial, and of substituting another 
in his place; that every presbytery should 
have free election of two or three commis- 
sioners to every assembly, and that it should 
be in their option to make choice of the 
moderator or not; but that all the modera- 
tors should be present at every assembly. 
With these cautions, the proposal for the 
appointment of constant moderators were 
agreed to, by a hundred and twenty-five of 
the ministers present,” all of them,” says 
Calderwood, “corrupted with hope, fear, 
honour, or money, or of the basest sort of 
the ministry.” Two only voted against the 
king, and four refused to vote at all, alleging 
that it was beyond the commission given 
them by their presbyteries. 

In answer to the complaints of some of 
the ministers that the discipline and govern- 
ment of the kirk was endangered by the 
bringing in of bishops, the bishops present 
protested, that “there was no such thing 
in their minds, and that they willingly sub- 
mitted themselves in all time coming to the 
judgment of the general assembly.” The 
king’s mind and pleasure, they said, was 
never otherwise, but that the wisest and 
gravest men might be moderators of the 
presbyteries, who should be subject to the 
judgment of the provincial assemblies, with- 
out any further power than they had before, 
except that the king would have them mem- 
bers of his parliament for the kirk. And 
some objecting to the non-residence of the 
bishops, they replied that their benefices 
having been lost, they were in want of pre- 
sent provision ; and it was ordered by the 
convention that they should either “make 
residence” before the month of July follow- 
ing, or resign their offices. Before the con- 
vention separated, the ministers were ad- 
monished to beware of speaking unadvisedly 
against the king. 

Although great pains had been taken to 
m e this meeting, and it was known af- 
terwards that the earl of Dunbar had dis- 
tributed a large sum of money in order to 
obtain his object, he had not ventured to 
ask openly all that the court required. The 


acts of the assembly were, therefore, carried 
to court and kept secret during six months, 
and when at last they were published they 
were found to have received during that 
time very important modifications and addi- 
tions, though they were still given as the 
acts of the convention of Linlithgow. One 
of these additions was the appointment of 
the bishops to be perpetual moderators of 
the provincial synods, which of course in- 
creased greatly their personal influence in 
the church. In these published acts, the. 
preamble and the clauses relating to the 
constant moderators ran as follows :—‘‘ The 
conference finding that nothing more weak- 
eneth the credit and strength of the ministry 
and discipline of the kirk against papists, 
and more emboldeneth the adversaries to go 
forward in their erroneous course, than the 
appearance of division in the ministry among 
themselves, and the alienation which seemeth 
to be of his majesty’s mind from some of 
them ; therefore, the removing of all eylast 
(strife) and show of division and alienation 
of minds, either among the ministers them- 
selves or of his majesty’s good affection and 
favour from any of them, was thought a 
sovereign remedy for the more effectual 
suppression of papistry; and having searched 
and found out the cause of distraction and 
alienation of minds aforesaid in the minis- 
try, to be partly a fear that some of our 
brethren were of purpose and upon course 
to subvert the liberty and discipline of the 
kirk of Scotland, by removing their sessions, 
presbyteries, proyincial and general assem- 
blies, or by usurping in their own persons 
somelike tyrannous and unlawful jurisdic- 
tion as it is nowise lawful neither to be tole- 
rated in a truly christian reformed kirk, and 
to shake off their obedience to all good order 
and comeliness established, or to be esta- 
blished, by the lawful assemblies with his 
majesty’s consent; and partly a grief that 
some of their brethren were banished forth 
of his majesty’s dominions, and others dis- 
tressed by long warding and relegation from 
their habitations and charges; and finding 
likewise, by the declaration of his majesty’s 
commissioners, and such as were privy to 
his majesty’s mind, that his highness was 
no less grieved with divers actions and forms 
of some of the ministry, for not having due 
regard and care to use such course in their 
actions and administration in the kirk 
affairs, as might serve to entertain a solid 
peace and quietness betwixt his majesty and 
them, as likewise mutually amongst them- 
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selves; and in special, that the charge of 
that government was oftentimes and almost 
ordinarily committed to such as for lack of 
wisdom and experience were no wise able to 
keep their estate in any good frame or quiet- 
ness, whereunto his majesty imputed the 
chiefest cause of all the griefs and troubles 
which have fallen out this long time amongst 
the ministry themselves, or any offences 
given by any of them to his majesty; and 
that his majesty could not be satisfied while 
(until) this inconvenient were first removed, 
and a faithful remedy provided, that here- 
after the like should not fall out, which his 
majesty summarily comprehended—‘if the 
affairs of the kirk should be administered by 
the wisest and most godly;’ where anent 
also, his majesty’s special overture, as here- 
after followeth, was proposed :—-It is his 
majesty’s advice to this assembly and plea- 
sure, that presently there be nominated in 
every presbytery one of the most godly and 
most grave, of greatest authority and expe- 
rience, and meetest for government, to have 
the moderation of his presbytery where he 
remains, till the present jars and fire of dis- 
cussion which is among the ministry, to the 
great prejudice of the authority and credit 
of the same, and the hindrance of the gospel, 
and his majesty’s high offence, be quenched 
and taken away, and the noblemen and 
others professing papistry within this king- 
dom be either reduced to the true profession 
and obedience of the gospel, or else so re- 
pressed, by justice and execution of laws, or 
by the labours of the ministry and discipline 
of the kirk, that they be not able to hinder 
the course of the gospel or strengthen and 
enlarge the power and credit of false reli- 
gion ; and that the chiefest burthen of dela- 
tion of the said papists and solicitation for 
justice and execution of laws against them, 
be committed unto the said moderators, and 
that the bishops, in the presbyteries where 
they are resident in one of the kirks of the 
bishopric, have this care and burthen com- 
mitted unto them. And seeing it will 
credibly fall out, that in the presbyteries, 
through the greatness of parties, and the 
longsomeness and the difficulty of the pro- 
cess, the said moderators will sometimes be 
constrained to refer the doing hereof to the 
provincial assembly and the moderators 
thereof, it is therefore his majesty’s advice 
and pleasure, that the moderation of the 
provincial assembly, and pursuing of actions 
of greatest difficulty, be committed to the 
bishops ae lawful residence within the 


said province, or to the worthiest of them 
when it shall happen mo nor one (more than 
one) to be within a province, in respect that 
his majesty has bestowed upon them mean 


and places, whereby they may be able to 


bear out the charges and burthen of difficile 
and dangerous actions, which other ministers 
were not so able to sustain, and likewise, by 
their credit and place in council, are able in 
such causes to procure greater celerity and 
execution of justice, as in such cases will be 
requisite, than others.” 

To lull the suspicions in the general body 
of the kirk as much as possible, new de- 
clarations were made that the king intended 
no innovation in the established discipline 
of the church. The acts of the convention 
proceeded to state that, “It was declared, 
that it was not in anywise his majesty’s pur- 
pose and intention to subvert the present dis- 
cipline of the kirk of Scotland, but rather 
to augment and strengthen the same, so far 
as could serve for the weal of the gospel 
and restraint of vice; and to see such 
eylast and offences, as in the administration 
thereof was the occasion of just miscon- 
tentment unto his majesty, and a hindrance 
to the credit and authority of the ministry 
amongst the people, and amongst the 
ministry themselves, be removed and taken 
away, by such good overtures as are above 
expressed. In sign whereof, as there is 
nothing done in derogation of holding of 
the sessions’ presbyteries, or provincial as- 
semblies, so it was never his majesty’s in- 
tention but that the keeping of general as- 
semblies at certain competent times, was 
and is a most necessary mean for the pre- 
servation of piety and union in the kirk, 
and extermination of all heresy and schism 
in the same. And therefore his majesty 
doth graciously declare, that as the act of 
parliament doth still stand in full force and 
in effect, for the convening of the said as- 
semblies once in the year by his majesty’s 
direction, so it is his majesty’s will, that the 
day of convening the next assembly shall be 
in Edinburgh, the last Tuesday in July. 
Siclike (similarly) the whole bishops de- 
clared, that it was not their intention to 
usurp and exercise any tyrannous or un- 
lawful jurisdiction or power over the breth- 
ren nor to engyre (insinuate) themselves 
anywise unlawfully in the kirk’s govern- 
ment, or any part thereof, farther nor should 
be committed to them by the presbyteries, 
provincial and general assemblies. And if 
it should happen to fall out, that they, or 
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any of them, should be found to do in the 
contrary, then and in that case they were 
content to submit themselves to the censure 
of the kirk, as humbly as any other of their 
brethren of the ministry. In like manner 
it was declared, that his majesty, according 
to his accustomed longanimity and patience 
toward such as happened to offend him of 
the ministry, had delayed a very long time 
to give forth any sentence against the 
brethren now banished, still hoping that by 
their good behaviour and humble suit for 
his highness’s pardon and favour, his ma- 
jesty might have occasion to show his 
clemency towards them; and albeit his 
majesty being justly provoked, was moved 
to give forth his will anent their ban- 
ishment, yet immediately being required 
in their favours by the bishops and others 
their brethren present with them, it pleased 
. his majesty to declare, that the want of his 
favour proceeded upon their own defaults, 
who had never humbled themselves to seek 
his pardon, as became them.” ’ 
The acts of the convention then go on to 
state—“ Thereafter, having considered the 
overture proposed unto them in his majesty’s 
name, and finding it in show to carry some 
appearance of novation in the discipline of 
the kirk ; and fearing that it might bring 
with it some inconvenient, therefore the 
conference would not take on them to de- 
termine their advices thereanent, till first 
the matter were exactly reasoned in their 
presence, and sufficient remedy devised for 
preventing of all inconveniences which might 
be feared to follow thereby. Whereupon a 
good number of the most learned, godly, 
and wisest of the conference being appointed 
to reason, and heard one after another; and 
having exactly at good length reasoned and 
examined whatsoever inconvenient might 
follow upon the establishing of the said 
overture; it was considered and found at 
last, by a universal voice and consent of the 
whole conference, but (without) contradic- 
tion, that the said overture was both wise 
and godly, and tending many wise to the 
weal of the kirk, providing that certain 
cautions were observed, for preventing of 
such evils as might happen to fall out, in 
case the said moderators, or any of them, 
should either arrogantly presume to usurp 
any farther power in the said presbyteries 
and assemblies than is comely and lawful 
for moderators in such cases to do, and 
presently use, and without innovating or 
altering at their own phantasies and at 


their own hands, the custom that discreet 
moderators have and ought to have used in 
that place ; or otherwise be found remiss in 
proposing and presenting of any good pur- 
pose or overture, which should be given in 
by the brethren, or any of them, to the said 
presbyteries and assemblies.” 

The following were the cautions for this 
purpose which were admitted into the acts 
of the conference. “1. That it be provided, 
that the moderators of presbyteries and 
provincial assemblies, to be nominated and 
chosen according to his majesty’s overture, 
shall presume to do nothing in the presby- 
teries and provincial assemblies where they 
moderate without the special advice and 
consent of their brethren. 2. That the acts 
of the general assembly and caveats therein 
prescribed anent bishops be preserved. 
3. That they shall use no jurisdiction or 
power, farther than the moderators of pres- 
byteries and provincial assemblies have been 
in use of by the constitutions of the kirk 
before. 4. In case it shall happen the 
moderators of presbyteries or provincial as- 
semblies be absent the time of their con- 
vention, then it shall be in the power of the 
said provincials and presbyteries to nominate 
and choose one of the wisest and gravest of 
their brethren present, to be moderator in 
their meetings, in absence of the said | 
moderator. 5. When the place of mode- 
rator in any presbytery shall happen to vake 
(be vacant), the election of another to suc- 
ceed in his room shall be made by the 
whole provincial assembly, with consent of 
his majesty’s commissioners, if any happen 
to be there present for the time. 6. And 
when any of the said moderators shall hap- 
pen to depart this life betwixt assemblies, it 
shall be lawful to the presbytery to nominate 
one of the gravest and worthiest of their 
number, to continue in the moderation of 
the presbytery till the next provincial assem- 
bly. 7. The moderators of the presbyteries 
shall be subject to the trial and censures of 
the provincials. And in case it shall happen 
that they be found to have been remiss in 
the discharge of their duties, or have pre- 
sumed to usurp over their brethren any 
farther power nor is given them by the as- 
sembly, it shall be unto them a cause of de- 
privation from their office of moderation, 
and they shall be deprived thereof by the 
said provincials. 8. In like manner, the 
moderator of the provincial assembly shall 
be tried and censured by the general; and 
if he be found there to have been remiss in 
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his office of moderation, or to have usurped 
any farther power nor the simple place of 
a moderator, he shall be deprived from his 
said office of moderation by the general as- 
9, That the moderator of each 
presbytery and provincial assembly, with 
their scribes, being chosen, faithful, wise, 
and formal men, being astricted to be pre- 
sent at ilk general assembly, as members 
thereof, and to have their register of the 
acts and proceedings of the presbyteries and 
provincials there present with them, that 
their fidelity and diligence may be seen by 
the general assembly, and the estate of the 
country thereby known. 10, That it shall 
be leasome (Jawful) to each presbytery to 
send commissioners to the general assembly, 
by and attour (in addition to) their modera- 
tor and scribe, two or three, according to 
the act of the general assembly anent the 
commissioners from presbyteries to general 
assemblies, if they shall think it expedient. 
11. For it is hereby declared, that notwith- 
standing of anything done at this time, the 
sessions, presbyteries, provincial and general 
assemblies, are to be observed, kept, and 
obeyed, as they have heretofore. 12. That 
the moderator of the general assembly be 
chosen by vote of the said assembly, certain 
leits being first nominated, and proponed 
freely, as use has been in times bypast. 
13. That in every provincial assembly, where 
there is no bishop making residence ac- 
tually and lawfully, and having the modera- 
tion of one of the presbyteries, the modera- 
tors of the presbyteries within the said 
bounds being proponed in leit, the meetest 
of them shall be chose by the said assembly 
moderator thereof, his majesty’s commis- 
sioner’s consent there present being had 
thereto.” A roll of names of men proposed 
as moderators of the presbyteries was de- 
livered to the convention, which was accepted, 
and it was ordered that they should be at 
once appointed to the office. 

By this act—the appointment of the con- 
stant mederators—the convention of Lin- 
lithgow did take upon itself to exercise the 
authority which belonged to a general as- 


sembly, and as such the court partly pre-. 


tended to consider it. On the part of the 
kirk a strong spirit of resistance was mani- 
fested, and for some months all attempts to 
instal the constant moderators named at 
Linlithgow in their places in many of the 
presbyteries proved fruitless, The first trial 
was made at Edinburgh, where Mr. John 
Hall pad oe named moderator. The 


ministers in the presbytery insisted that the 
act should be read to them, and, after some 
hesitation, a paper, said to be a copy of the 
act, was read by Philips, the minister who 
had acted as clerk at Linlithgow, but so 
loosely and hurriedly that it could hardly 
be understood, though several of the minis- 
ters present insisted that it was not a cor- 
rect copy; and we are told that the minister 
of Leith, John Murray, “ proved so evidently 
that the said act was the overthrow of the 
liberty of the kirk, that none could confate 
his reasons.” James’s commissioners had 
recourse to a different sort of argument; 
they declared that the king would be highly 
displeased by their resistance, that he had 
threatened, ‘if this course were not agreed 
to,” to take away the presbyteries and to 
punish “the gainsayers.” After these 
threats, a hurried election was made, and 
John Hall was admitted moderator by a 


majority of votes; but next day the presby- | 


tery met again, and, repenting of their con- 
cession on the previous day, they passed a 
resolution that Hall’s moderatorship should 
only last till the general assembly which had 
been announced for the end of July follow- 
ing. This took place in the middle of De- 
cember, and it was determined by the royal 
commissioners that the act itself should be 
suppressed for the present. A few days 
after, an attempt was made at Dalkeith, 
where, on the presbytery demanding to see 
the act, the commissioners produced, instead 
of it, letters of horning against the ministers 
of presbyteries who refused to accept the 
constant moderators appointed at Linlith- 
gow, by which all such ministers were to be 
proclaimed rebels and declared guilty of 
treason. This course, however, did not lead 
to the success which was anticipated from 
it, for as more time was given to the presby- 
teries to reflect, they became firmer in their 
opposition, and many of the moderators 
whose names were on the king’s list, per- 
ceiving that they had been made mere tools 
of the court party, refused to accept the 
office, while others were absolutely forbidden 
to do so by the presbyteries to which they 
belonged. Hereupon, in the month of Jan- 
uary, an arbitrary “charge” came from the 
king, to be directed to each presbytery which 
showed itself disobedient. In this charge 
James as usual tried to conceal his real in- 
tentions, pretending to be actuated merely 
by zeal against the papists, but now openly 
calling the convention at Linlithgow a 
general assembly. “ Forasmuch,” he said, 
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“as at the general assembly of the kirk kept 
at our burgh of Linlithgow in the month of 
December last, and assisted by a very fre- 
quent number of the nobility, council, and 
barons of this kingdom, it was thought very 
meet and expedient, and in the end concluded 
and agreed, with uniform consent of the 
assembly, that for the weal of the kirk and 
staying of the growth and number of papists 
in this our kingdom, there should be a con- 
stant moderator for a certain space nomi- 
nated in every presbytery, who should have 
the charge to inform the lords of our secret 
council of all papists and recusants in their 
bounds, and to sute (swe) the execution of 
our laws against them, as in that act made 
thereupon at length is contained; which 
being seen and considered by us, we have 
not only allowed and approved the same, 
and interponed our authority thereto, but 
have recommended to our council that they 
have a special care and regard to see the 
same receive due obedience and execution.” 
The name of the moderator appointed for 
the presbytery to which the charge was 
directed was here inserted, and the docu- 
ment went on to state that, “albeit it was 
hoped that this godly and necessary con- 
clusion, importing so highly the weal of 
the kirk, should have been with all thank- 
fulness received and embraced by the pres- 
byteries of this our kingdom, neverthe- 
less the ministers of the presbytery of” 
—the name was here inserted—“ for what 
cause we know not, refuse, at least delay, to 
receive their said moderator, and conform 
themselves to the ordinance and conclusion 


* aforesaid, the continuance whereof will alto- 


gether make the same ineffectual, without 
remedy be provided. Our will is, therefore, 
and we charge you [the king’s commis- 
sioners] straitly and command, that incon- 
tinent these our letters seen, ye pass and 
in our name and authority command and 
charge all ministers of the presbytery, and 
their clerk of the said presbytery, to con- 
form themselves to the ordinance and con- 
clusion of the said assembly, and to receive 
their said moderator, and to acknowledge 
him in all things due to the privilege of 
that office, without excuse or delay, within 
twenty-four hours next after they be charged 
by you thereto, under the pain of rebellion, 
and putting of them to our horn. And if 
they fail therein, the said space being by- 
past, that you incontinent thereafter de- 
nounce the disobeyers our rebels, and put 
them to our horn and escheat, and imbring 


all their moveable goods to our use, for 
their contempt; and siclike, that ye in our 
name and authority command and charge 
the moderator of the presbytery to accept 
the said charge upon him, within the said 
space of twenty-four hours next after he be 
charged by you thereto, under the pain of 
rebellion and putting of him to our horn. 
And if he fail therein, the said space being 
bypast, that ye incontinent thereafter de- 
nounce the disobeyer our rebel, and put 
him to our horn and escheat, and imbring 
all his moveable goods to our use, for his 
contempt. The which to do, we commit to 
you, conjointly and severally, our full power 
by these our letters, delivering them by you 
duly executed and endorsed again to the 
bearer.” 

It appears not to have been attempted to 
carry these arbitrary measures into effect 
till the month of March, and then the 


king’s commissioners found more difficulty | 


than they reckoned upon. Very few obeyed 
willingly, though many received their mode- 
rators passively, from the mere fear of the 
consequences of resistance. Some presby- 
terians received the moderator under pro- 
test. Others boldly refused, and exposed 
themselves to the pain of being put to the 
horn. But the commissioners appear to 
have met with some difficulty in the execution 
of the king’s commands, arising from their 
absolute illegality. The most energetic resist- 
ance was shown by the synod of Perth, the 
ministers of which were ordered to receive 
the bishop of Dunkeld (James Nicolson) as 
their moderator. They refused, demanding a 


sight of the act of Linlithgow. The act was | 


not produced, nor would the commissioners 
even acquaint them with the import of it, and, 
after a good deal of negotiation and dispute, 
the bishop, himself in danger of punishment 
if he refused, took upon himself the office of 
moderator without the consent of the synod. 
Upon that the ministers took formal instru- 
ments of the bishop’s illegal assumption of 
office. Letters of horning were thereupon 
issued against them, but the man employed 
to execute them “ drowned himself or was 
drowned.” ‘The synod of Lothian acted 
much in the same way as that of Perth; 
they said that they could not comply, till 
‘they had gotten an inspection of the act 
made at Linlithgow aforesaid, which they 
desired to see, upon the sight whereof they 
were to give a reasonable answer.” 

On the first Tuesday in April, the pro- 
vincial assembly of Perth was held in that 
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town, and the moderator of the former 
synod, Mr. William Row, was to preach, 
according to custom. Shortly before the 
hour at which he was to preach, he received 
a message, informing him that sir David 
Murray, the comptroller, had a commission 
from the king, authorizing him, in case Row 
spoke anything in his discourse that touched 
the king’s proceedings, or in condemnation 
of any acts of preceding assemblies, espe- 
cially “of that assembly at Linlithgow,” to 
pluck him out of the pulpit. The town- 
council of Perth seem. to have sympathized 
with the ministers, and when sir David 
urged them to present the king’s commis- 
sion to the preacher before he ascended the 
pulpit, they replied “that his father was a 
minister amongst them, whose memory was 
yet recent, and that he himself was gracious 
amongst the people; if he attempted any 
such thing, it could not fail to bring insur- 
rection, or some other inconvenient.” The 
comptroller, however, persisted ; and ac- 
cordingly, as the bell was ringing, and Row 
was on his way from his chamber to the 
church, some of the council and magistrates, 
with the common clerk, met him, and told 
him they were commanded by their provost 
to present to him the king’s commission. 
Row receivedit with reverence, and having 
read it, answered that he was thoroughly 
resolved what to speak, and that he would 
give just occasion of offence to no man; 
and further, that he should be ready to 
| answer to all points of his doctrine wherever 
he should be lawfully accused. He then 
‘entered the pulpit, and proceeded with his 
sermon ; and, though he is not said to have 
preached otherwise than temperately, we are 
assured that sir David Murray who was 
present, would have risen several times “ to 
put hands on him,” had he not been re- 
strained by the more prudent counsels of the 
lairds of Balvaird and Balmanno, 

After sermon, the ministers went to 
dinner, and re-assembled at two o’clock. A 
message from sir David Murray awaited 
them at the church, requesting them not to 
enter upon business until he had leisure to 
be present, but they disregarded it, and 
proceeded to choose a moderator. When 
sir David was informed of this, he hurried 
in person to the church, and demanded why 
they had not. waited until he had shown 
them his commission. The ministers de- 
fended themselves, alleged that, having met 
they could not sit idle, and that they had 


that of chocsing their moderator. “ If,’ 
said they, ‘‘ ye have not a commission, your 
presence is not necessary to the learned men 
here, who are to treat upon the weighty 
affairs of the kirk.” ‘I am not come here,’ 
replied Murray, “ without commission.” 
The moderator of the former assembly, Mr. 
Row, who acted until a new moderator was 
chosen, then said, “ My lord, if ye have a 
commission from his majesty, or from the 
council, produce it, and it shall be handled 
first, only we shall choose a new moderator ; 
for my business is only to moderate until a 
new one be chosen, whose place it will be to 
receive commissions, and to treat of all the 
affairs of this present assembly. Murray, 
and his conjoint commissioners, the lairds of 
Balvaird and Balmanno, replied that their 
commission related especially to the election 
of the moderator, and must be taken into 
consideration before they proceeded further. 
When Row expostulated, Murray threatened 
to discharge the assembly, and at last it was 
put to the vote whether the commission 
should be heard before the election, and 
carried in the affirmative. A commission 
was now presented, addressed from the king 
to the three commissioners already men- 
tioned, commanding them ‘to sce that all 
things were done in order at that assembly,” 
to put a stop to anything that might be said 
or done contrary to the acts of the conven- 
tion of Linlithgow, and insisting upon their 
receiving as the constant moderator of their 
synodal assembly one of those who had been 
named in the king’s roll as moderators of the 
presbyteries dependent upon it. Other com- 
missioners were presented, and among the 


God, James Nicolson. 
pointed to a bishopric.) On the mention of 
this last name, the moderator said, “ My 


James Nicolson?’ The reply was, “It is 
Mr. James Nicolson, minister at Meigle.” 
“ Nay,” said the moderator, “it cannot be 
possible that that ‘ witty man’ will take upon 
him that office against his promise and the 
doctrine which he has formerly taught ; 
that were the highway to bring him to 
siander and disgrace.’”’ The synod next pro- 
ceeded to consider the commissions which 
had been read to them, and began by asking 


Several ministers present, who had been at 
the convention at Linlithgow, declared that 
they had never heard the question of synodal 


only entered upon a necessary formality, 
4.00 


moderators moyed there ; but one only, Mr. 


to see the act, which was not forth-coming. | 


lord, who is this reverend father in God, | 


rest one addressed to the reverend father in | 
(He had been ap- | 
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Alexander Lindsay, said, “ it was once cast 
in upon the end of another matter, he knew 
not how.” A minister inquired “if this 
were done confusedly ;” and, on his replying 
“Yes,” this announcement excited an out- 
burst of merriment in the assembly. After 
some time spent in the discussion, it was 
determined to put it to the vote of the 
assembly, whether they should choose one of 
the four moderators of the presbyteries 
nominated at Linlithgow, or make their 
free choice according to established custom. 
It was decided in favour of the old custom— 
Mr. Alexander Lindsay, who was one of 
the four constant moderators, being the 
only minister who voted for the king’s 
moderator. The comptroller flew into a 
rage, repeated several times the words, “ Ye 
shall not make a Lauriston of me; and 
threatened that, unless they immediately 
chose one of the constant moderators, they 
should hold no assembly. The ministers, 
however, were not to be moved from their 
resolution, and proceeding deliberately, they 
represented to the commissioners that none 
of the four were strictly eligible, for one 
of them, John Davidson, was dead, and 
that Patrick Simpson was too infirm; a 
third, William Glasse, had not accepted the 
office ; and the other, Alexander Lindsay, 
had been forced into it by violence, with a 
protest of his presbytery against him. The 
commissioner was further desired to give 
the assembly some ground or reason for 


| their proceeding, which should be agreeable 


to God’s word or the laws of the kirk ; but 


_he merely replied that he “had got a com- 


| mission, and ‘intended to use it.” 


The 
ministers were now proceeding to vote for a 
moderator, according to their usual custom, 
when Murray interfered, and requested 
them to adjourn till next day. After some 
discussion, this was agreed to, much against 
the will of the ministers present, who wished 
at once to assert their independence. Thus 
they separated for that time, the comptroller 
warning the ministers to advise better than 
to oppose the king’s will, while the mode- 
rator of the assembly urged the commis- 
sioners to be more moderate, and “to weigh 
narrowly what inconveniences might fall out 
if their assembly be stayed, seeing sundry 
persons were summoned to compear before 
them, and they had many weighty matters 
in hand.” ‘ 

The mecting next morning was still more 
violent. When the moderator had taken 
his place, he addressed himself to the 
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commissioners, desiring them to “use cle- 
mency,” and not to interrupt the assembly 
in the free election of its moderator, “ ac- 
cording to the laudable custom of the kirk, 
the acts of its assemblies, and acts of parlia- 
ment still standing in force, and peaceable 
possession not hitherto interrupted.” It 
was further alleged that in other synods, 
as in that of Lothian, when the commis- 
sioners found the ministers resolved on pro- 
ceeding according to their ancient method, 
they interfered no further. But the comp- 
troller and his fellow-commissioners would 
listen neither to reason nor to example ; 
and the former threatened and _ brawled, 
rudely ordering the ministers to be silent 
when they attempted to speak, and apply- 
ing to some of them the opprobrious epi- 
thet of “ swingers” or “lubbers.” The mo- 
derator again urged the commissioners to be 
more moderate in their behaviour. “ My 
lord,” he said to the comptroller, “ye do. 
not insult the assembly only, but also God, 
who hath called us, and specially his ma- 
jesty, who hath sent you and your fellows 
to see order kept here, as your commission 
beareth. His majesty never took upon him, 
being present himself, howbeit learned, to. 
command any learned men silence in a free 
assembly, as ye have done; which argueth | 
in you a gross ignorance of your duty.” | 
After further recommending the comptroller. 
to speak with more reverence and reason, | 
the moderator “ desired all his commissions 
to be read over again, and more narrowly | 
weighed ; which was done at great length. | 
The commissioners were desired to reason, | 
and if their reasons were relevant, the synod | 
offered to give place. But the commis- | 
sioners used authority instead of reason ; 
only Balmanno said, it was a matter indif- 
ferent. The assembly, therefore, used these 
reasons following :—1. It is express against 
the acts of most famous general assemblies ; | 
against the acts of parliament confirming | 
and approving the whole discipline of the | 
kirk, whereof this is a special and principal | 
point, that every presbytery and synod shall | 
choose their moderators twice every year, | 
ad evitandam tyrannidem ; his majesty and 
persons of all estates had sworn and sub- 
scribed the said discipline, in all the points 
thereof; seeing the ministers should go be- 
fore others by their example, they could not 
now be without great hurt and peril to their 
consciences, to violate the Lord’s most holy 
covenant, nor, without a perpetual note of 
infamy, inconstancy, and infidelity, alter and 
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renyerse the same by their deed, it being 
done so lawfully and solemnly by their 
superiors. As for the act of Linlithgow, 
it might be it contained such reasons as 
might move them to change their judg- 
ment, They desired a sight of the act: 
the commissioners answered, they had it 
not to produce. It was replied, they were 
hardly handled, in that they were com- 
manded to obey an act which they had 
never seen nor known; neither could they 
take upon them to allow of that meeting 
at Linlithgow (men convening there want- 
ing commission), until the lawfulness or un- 
lawfulness thereof were decerned (judged) 
in a free general assembly. . Seeing, there- 
fore, they could neither find reasons sufli- 
cient proving the lawfulness of an assembly 
in that meeting, and were ignorant of their 
acts, which were hitherto concealed, they 
requested the commissioners not to press 
them so hardly. The commissioners said, 
they should not be ignorant of the acts of 
the kirk. It was replied, that Mr, William 
Cowper, moderator of the presbytery of 
Perth, wrote to Mr. James Nicolson for 
the extract of the act; he received his 
answer in writ, without the extract of the 
act. Farther, when the presbytery of Perth 
was urged by themselves, as commissioners, 
to receive their constant moderator, Mr. 
James Nicolson being present, was desired 
in their presence to repeat the act by word, 
or to give it in writ; but he refused to give 
either his word or writ for warrant of it. 
Moreover, the moderator, at command of 
the assembly, attested in most serious and 
graye manner before God, the ministers of 
the four presbyteries who were at that 
meeting holden at Linlithgow, to relate the 
truth of that matter. They all in one voice, 
being twelve or fourteen, deponed upon 
their consciences that no such thing was 
proposed, either in privy conference, or 
in the public meeting, let be (much less) 
concluded; only Mr, Archibald Moncrief 
affirmed the contrary; Mr. Alexander Lind- 
say and Mr. George Grahame were obscure 
in their answers. Instruments were taken 
hereupon, and inserted in the books to that 
effect. The moderator besought the com- 
missioners, in the name of God, to inform 
his majesty and council aright. After that, 
the moderator being commanded by the as- 
sembly to proceed and gather the votes for 
the choice of a new moderator, and those 
who were in the lists being removed, he 
took the catalogue in his hand, and began 
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where he left the night before, at Mr. Alex- 
ander Hume, who voted to Mr. Henry Liv- 
ingston. The comptroller raged, and began 
to rise out of his chair, and take the cata- 
logue out of the moderator’s hand perforce ; 
but he held it in his left hand; the comp- 
troller sitting on his right hand, he held 
the comptroller with his right hand in his 
chair, while he called all the names. Mr. 
Henry Livingston was chosen moderator. 
The brethren on the lists were calied on, 
and Mr. Henry commanded to enter in his 
place. The comptroller threatened whatso- 
ever man durst be so bold as to come there; 
and went out of his own seat to stay Mr. 
Henry, whom he saw coming forward. But 
Mr. Henry took him to the midst of the 
table among his brethren; for the chair, or 
the head of the table, was a thing indif- 
ferent. Mr. Henry, standing at the midst 
of the board, said, ‘ Brethren, let us begin 
at God, and be humbled in the name of 
Jesus Christ.? The comptroller, in a great 
rage, chopping on his breast, said, with a 
loud voice, ‘ the devil a Jesus is here!’ Mr. 
Henry went forward in prayer. The comp- | 
troller raised the end of the board with the | 
green cloth and threw it over the moderator 
and the rest that were upon the south side, | 
all humbled at this time upon their knees, 

and never stirred, notwithstanding of all | 
this violence. Therefore the comptroller, | 
like a madman, caused some of the guard 
to remove the board, and cried for the bai- 
liffs. They continued in their prayer, and 
besought the Lord to be avenged upon the 
reproach and blasphemy of His great name, 
and contempt of His glory, so stamped 
under foot by profane men. Never man 
stirred off his foot till the prayer was 
ended, The comptroller never discovered | 
(uncovered) his head all the time. At last 

he removed and walked in the kirk be- 

side, with the rest of the commissioners, 

and advised upon some instruments, which 

were read before the assembly when he 
came in again. The assembly, on the other 

side, took instruments of the violence and 

injury (insult) done to them. When the | 
prayer was ended, the bailiffs came. He 
commanded them to ring the common bell, 
and to remove these rebels. The bailiffs 
said they could not without advice of the 
council. They pretended they would go and 
convene them, but returned not again. The 
assembly proceeded according to order, and | 
removed the presbytery of Perth to be tried. © 


Scone [the comptroller Murray whom James 
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had ereated lord Scone], locked the doors, 
_ and closed them out, but they got entrance 
to a. loft, signified their presence, and so 
roceeded to the trial till nine of the clock. 
he rest were removed to a corner of the 
kirk, and tried or referred to another occa- 
sion. When they returned at ten hours 
(ten o’clock) to proceed, they found the kirk 
doors closed, and the keys taken away. 
Some of the town councillors affirmed they 
knew nothing thereof, aud were sent to 
crave the keys; but they were denied to 
them. The bailiffs understanding that Scone 
‘had no warrant to do what he had done, 
offered to make patent doors (i. e. to break 
them open;) the citizens also were in great 
rage; but the ministers stayed all kind of 
violence. There was great concourse of 
' people accompanying them with tears. After 
consultation, they convened at the south 
kirk door, whither with diligence were 
| brought boards, forms, and stools, the people 
weeping, and cursing the instruments of 
that disturbance. After their sitting down, 
and: the prayer ended, the moderator, Mr. 
Henry Livingston, said, ‘ This is the fruit of 
the meeting at Linlithgow; let us see what 
presbyteries have admitted moderators of 
their choosing.’ None were found to have 
admitted any, except the presbytery of 
Perth. They related how they were urged, 
_and were willing to be censured or com- 
manded. It was concluded, that every pres- 
bytery, the first day of their meeting, ac- 
cording to their common order, should 
choose their moderators. Mr. Alexander 
Lindsay, who heard the whole matter rea- 
soned in open assembly, and objected no- 
thing in the contrary, made a fashion of 
offer to reason when the time and place was 
impertinent, but to no purpose. Next, see- 
ing it was said that the brethren detained 
in England hold opinions against the gov- 
ernment of the kirk of Scotland, it was 
thought good to declare their judgment to 
be uniform. They agreed that a comfortable 
letter should be written to the said bre- 
thren, with a humble supplication to the 
king’s majesty for them. Thirdly, lest the 
assembly should be attempted with privy 
letters, they made choice of three commis- 
sioners out of every presbytery to be sent to 
the next general assembly, which was ap- 
pointed at Linlithgow to be holden in July. 
Fourthly, because the comptroller had threa- 
tened to charge them before the council, 
they appointed four of their number to at- 
tend upon the next council day, and to 


complain on him for his disturbance, vio- 
lence, and blasphemy. By reason of the 
time and place, and concourse of people, 
they remitted all other affairs to a fitter 
occasion, took instruments in the hands of 
famous notaries of all that they had done, 
and so dissolved. No redress was gotten at 
the council, yea, the old moderator, Mr. 
William Row, was put to the horn for dis- 
obeying the king’s commissioners. 


He was _ 


sought for to be apprehended and impri-_ 
soned, so that he was forced, with many foul | 


steps, to lurk here and there among his 
friends.” 

I have given the account of this synod in 
the words of the contemporary narrator, 
because they picture so well the spirit which 
at this moment actuated either party. The 
synods appear in most places to have been 
guided by similar feelings. 
had been convened to meet at Dysart at the 
end of April, and as it threatened the same 
resistance to the appointment of the con- 
stant moderators as had been met with in 
that of Perth, the archbishop, and the comp- 
troller, with others of their party, met at 
Falkland to concert the measures to be 
taken against it, They accordingly pro- 
cured letters from the privy council for- 
bidding the meeting, which were published 
in the towns where the presbyteries were 
held three days before that on which it was 
to take place, and at the same time strict 
orders were given to the bailiffs of Dysart to 
allow no ministers to assemble within the 
town. Some of the ministers kept away; 
but a large number proceeded to Dysart, 
and, finding themselves excluded from the 
town, they held their meeting on the open 
sands between Dysart and Ravelisheuch, in 
the middle of a heavy storm of rain. After 
debating during two hours the question whe- 
ther they should hold the synod or not, it 
was at last decided by a majority of votes 
that it should be held; but as the minority, 
who acknowledged the legality of the meet- 
ing, but considered it inexpedient under the 
circumstances, threatened to leave if it were 
persisted in, it was finally agreed to pro- 
rogue the meeting until the first Tuesday in 
June, when they all promised to meet and 
proceed with the assembly, “ notwithstand- 
ing of any proclamation or danger that 
might ensue thereupon.” Before they sepa- 
rated, the ministers chose certain of their 
number as commissioners to present to the 
council their complaint against the procla- 
mation which had hindered their meeting, 
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and at the same time “ to intimate plainly 
unto them, that in case such kind of deal- 
ing were used, to dispossess the kirk of 
their liberties which they enjoyed by the 
pees of God and laws of the realm, the 
council would draw them into the snare of 
disobedience, notwithstanding of horning, 
_ warding, &e.” The council replied, that 
they only wanted to delay the meeting of 
_ the synod for a time, and that they had then 
no intention of offering further hindrance. 

| The court took alarm at the spirit dis- 
| played by the svnodal assemblies, and, under 
the circumstances, they did not dare to en- 
‘counter a general assembly. Another pro- 
_clamation appeared, dated on the 24th of 
May, but not published till the end of June, 
by which the meeting of the general assem- 
bly was prorogued from the last Tuesday in 
July, the day appointed at the convention 
of Linlithgow, to the 24th of November 
following. This proclamation is too cha- 
racteristic of James’s proceedings to be 
omitted or abridged. ‘ Forasmuch,” he 
says, “as the increase of the adversaries 
of the truth, and contrary professors, has 
proceeded of nothing so much as of the dis- 
sension among the ministry of our kingdom 
of Scotland, some of them by natural incli- 
/nation being enemies of quietness, and 
‘turbulent spirits, making choice rather to 
drink in muddy water, than to taste in the 
clear fountain ; being emboldened by reason 
of the society of a great many others, who, 
being guilty of themselves of their own 
unworthiness and small gifts, and in that 
respect out of all hope of preferment, and 
thereupon envious and uncharitable toward 
their brethren of the best quality, and all of 
them run and coerce together, like a head- 
strong faction, to uphold and maintain an 
anarchy, and thereby to induce disorder 
and confusion in that church, to the great 
hindrance of the progress of the gospei, and 
dishonour and scandal of the professors 
thereof; thereupon we, of our privy care 
and fatherly affection to the peace of the 
kirk, desiring rather in them to extinguish 
the fire of division, than to suffer it to grow 
to any confusion, and being ever willing to 
bring them to a uniformity of minds and 
affections, did thereupon appoint a most 
grave, frequent, and free assembly, to be 
kept at Linlithgow, in December last by- 
past, of a great number of the most godly, 
zealous, and well-affected of the nobility, 
council, and such barons from all parts of 
that our kingdom, as also the most learned, 
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experimented, wise, godly, and discreet of 
the ministry from all the presbyteries, in 
great number ; by whose travels (labours), 
care, and wisdom, every occasion and pre- 
text of grief was in such moderation and 
godliness removed, that as the same did 
yield us contentment, so was everything 
done in that assembly with a great and 
general applause of all, giving great hopes 
that from that time forth there should 
nothing be found but unity and concord 
in the kirk, and that all their meetings 
thereafter should be full of peace and love; 
and thereupon, by our special warrant and 
allowance, it was specially appointed, that 
the next general assembly should be con- 
vened and holden at Holyrood-house, the 
last Tuesday of July next to come. But we 
now perceiving that, by the means of these 
evil-disposed, turbulent, and contentious 
spirits, all the proceedings in that assembly 
are brought in question and traduced, and 
by some no obedience given, and by others 
directly opposition made, to the acts con- 
cluded at that time; and therewith, among 
the brethren, such distraction of minds and 
bitter exasperation one against another ; 
and howsoever the meeting of the brethren, 
if it were in love, and peace, and unity, no 
doubt would do good in that kirk, so there 
is no question but their convening, with a 
pre-occupied mind fraughted with envy and 
malice, would give the enemies advantage to 
enter by that breach of their discord and 
division, to make themselves strong, and to 
weaken them; therefore we, to prevent the 
danger that is imminent to the estate of the 
kirk by the distraction of men’s affections 
therein, and that the general assembly may | 
be kept with the greater tranquillity and 
peace, have thought meet and expedient, 
the whole provincial assemblies within that 
one kingdom shall be kept and holden at | 
their ordinary places of meeting, the 4th of 
August next to come; and that, in every 
one of the said assemblies there be chosen 
two of the most godly, peaceable, wise, 
grave, of the best experience, of their num- 
ber, with power and commission to convene 
at Holyrood-house, the 27th of August next 
to come, with the remanent commissioners 
of the provinces, and with the commissioner 
of the general assembly, and such of onr 
council as it shall please us to nominate for 
that effect, there to confer, reason, and con- 
clade, by common advice, upon the most 
convenient remedies against these evils, 
which, for lack of sufficient preparation, 
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might fall out at the said general assembly ; 
that thereafter, the same being holden and 
kept in such a peaceable and quiet manner as 
might bring true comfort to the godly and 
terror to the wicked. And in the mean- 
time, we have thought expedient that the 
general assembly which was to hold, be 
prorogued to the 24th of November next to 
come; and that no. person presume to 
keep the said assembly in any place what- 
somever until the time that the commissioner 
from the synods first proceed in their meet- 
ing; and we have appointed the place of 
keeping the said general assembly to be in 
Dundee, the day aforesaid. Our will is 
therefore, and we charge you straightly and 
command, that incontinent these our letters 
seen ye pass and in our name and authority 
make publication and intimation hereof by 
open proclamation; certifying all such as 
upon any pretext whatsoever shall pre- 
sume to convene and assemble themselves, 
contrary to the tenor and intent of this our 
proclamation, they shall be punished and 
proceeded against as contemners and dis- 
obeyers of this our most royal command- 
ment.” ; 

“This charge,” says Calderwood, “ was 
proclaimed at the Cross of Edinburgh, upon 
Monday the penult of June. They put fools 
in hope of a general assembly at the conven- 
tion of Linlithgow, to be holden in July 
next to come. But the wise and judicious 
believed them not more in that than in 
other things, promised at that time; nay, it 
was their intention, that there should be no 
general assembly at all, till they had suffi- 
cient time to prepare men for their purpose ; 
and that nothing should be handled in the 
same but what pleased the king and his 
bishops. Howbeit it was now prorogued 
till the 24th of November next to come, yet 
no such thing was meant in good earnest, as 
time did prove.” 

Before the king’s proclamation proroguing 
the general assembly had appeared, the synod 
of Fife had held its adjourned meeting at 
Dysart, on the second Tuesday in June, and 
the ministers remained obstinate against re- 
ceiving the bishop as their constant mode- 
rator. The proceedings at this meeting are 
rather quaintly described in the following 
extract from a letter of one of the ministers 
present, which is printed in Calderwood. 
T cannot forget,” says the writer, “ the 
proceedings of our late synod at Dysart, 
the second Tuesday of June, where were 
three commissioners for the king, urging 


to accept the bishop constant moderator, 
by virtue of the act of Linlithgow; but 
allin vain. The lord directed our brethren 
almost wholly, so that that tyranny was 
stoutly opposed unto. Mr. William Cran- 
stoun, moderator, in special did an honest 
and stout part, both in doctrine, prayer, 
and action of moderation, whereby our 
metropolitan was mightily dashed by his 
expectation, and the lords of council and 
commissioners far frustrated, to whom the 
bishop had promised that all should be 
chewed meat against their coming. To 
whom, when they saw the opposition made, 
the lord of Holyrood-house said, ‘ Bishop 
(quoth he), is this your chewed meat? me- 
think that you and we both are like to 
wirrie (choak) on it;’? Mr. James Nicolson 
being there, was never put to such a pinch 
in his time for to make good that forged 
act at Linlithgow. He was so dashed, that 
he wist not what to make of it. He wasa 
matter of pity to us all. The treachery of 
it was seen and perceived by all that were 
present. They made a sort of reading it 
to us, but we could understand nothing with- 
out a copy, which no wise could be granted 
us. In end, it was thought expedient we 
should continue our assembly to the last of 
September; for that argument of letters of 
horning moved our brethren most. Yet I 
fear, if they had urged horning, we would 
have essayed whose sword was sharpest, and 
what we could have done by excommunica- 
tion against our bishop.” 

Letters of horning were now indeed be- 
come common, and the court party at- 
tempted by numerous examples of severity 
to strike terror into their opponents. An- 
drew Melvil, a close prisoner in the Tower 
of London, was deprived of his office in the 
university of St. Andrews, by the king’s 
command, and another person appointed to 
fill it, but it required letters of horning to 
compel the new nomince to accept it. It 
has been stated that Row, the moderator in 
the synod of Perth, had been put to the 
horn for his firm conduct there, and that he 
was obliged to conceal himself. Early in 
June, Row and his successor, Mr. Henry 
Livingston, were summoned to appear be- 
fore the council, but the former, by the 
advice of his friends, refused to obe - 
less he were first ‘relieved from the | i 
and protected against the comptroller, who 
had letters of caption to apprehend him and 
commit him to the castle of Blackness, This 
was refused, and he remained in his hiding- 
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place. Livingston appeared and was com- 
mitted to ward, obtaining with great diffi- 
culty the favour of being confined in his 
own parish. 

On the 18th of August the synod of Fife 
met again, with the king’s commissioners 
present, and the archbishop of St. Andrews 
(Gladstanes), whom they came to force into 
the place of constant moderator. This as- 
sembly opened with a quarrel arising out of 
the appointment of rival preachers to deliver 
the introductory sermon. “ The lords and 
the bishop had designed Mr. John Mitchel- 
son, minister of Burntisland, to preach. 
But Mr. William Cranstoun, minister at 
Kettle, moderator of the last synod, walking 
in the session-house, which was within the 
kirk, at his meditation, and finding himself 
troubled with the closeness of the air, goeth 
out of the session-house to the pulpit, partly 
for more open air, partly that his affection 
might be stirred up with singing the psalms ; 
not knowing that any other was appointed 
by the commissioners to preach. While he 
was sitting in the pulpit, a messenger is 
sent to him with a letter. He receiveth, 
and putteth it in his pocket, not having lei- 
sure for other thoughts to read it. A little 
while after another messenger is sent, in 
the lords commissioners’ name, to bid him 
come down. He answered, he came to that 
place in the name of a greater lord, whose 
message he had not yet discharged; and 
with that named a psalm to be sung, be- 
cause he saw the people somewhat amazed. 
Then one of the bailiffs came to him, and 
rounded (whispered) in his ear that he was 
commanded by the lords to desire him to 
come down. He answered, ‘And I com- 
mand you, in the name of God, to sit down 
in your own seat, and hear what God will 
say to you by me.’ The bailiff obeyed. At 
last, when he was entering to the prayer, 
the conservator of the privileges of the mer- 
chants in the Low Countries, being a coun- 
cillor, went to him, and, rounding in his 
ear, desired him to desist, for the lords had 
appointed another to teach. ‘ But the Lord,’ 
said Mr. William, ‘and his kirk has ap- 
pointed me; therefore, beware ye trouble 
this work ;’/—and, without further delay, 
entered to prayer and doctrine. Neither 
the bishop, nor any of the commissioners, 
the lord Lindsay excepted, would cote to 
hear him, The bishop, like a subtile ser- 
pent, eschewed charming. After doctrine, 
the ministers sat down in the assembly. 


_ Mr. John Cowdan, minister of Kinrosher 
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occupied the place of the last moderator, 
when his doctrine was censured. ‘The arch- 
bishop, Mr. George Gladstanes, was cen- 
sured for his absence from the doctrine. 
The moderator said, an atheist could not 
have done worse than he did. The grave 
bishop, thinking that he had directly calied 
him an atheist, rose up and said, ‘ How, do 
I thole (dear) to be called an atheist? 
Turning him to Mr. John Cowdan, he said, 
‘Thou profane dog! if thou had not been 
a wild beast, thou would not have called 
me an atheist: I am as honest in my calling 
and room (place) as any minister here.’ 
The king’s commissioners were forced to 
say, he was unworthy to be in the number 
of ministers, let be to be a bishop, or con- 
stant moderator over them, seeing he could 
not moderate his own passions. Mr. Cow- 
dan replied to him, ‘ Well, sir, your pride, 
I hope, shall get a fall: I saw the judgment 
of God upon your predecessor; and if ye 
amend not, I believe to see the like upon 
you. The brethren were offended both 
with the one and with the other.” 

After this outburst of temper on the part 
of James’s ambitious prelate, Gladstanes, 
the assembly prepared to elect a new mode- 
rator, when “the king’s commissioners 
showed they had commission to see the 
archbishop of St. Andrews placed moderator 
in that synod. The moderator desired the 
act to be produced. After it was read, the 
brethren answered, that it was constantly 
affirmed by the brethren that were at that 
meeting of Linlithgow, that no such thing 
concerning moderators of synods was pro- 
posed, reasoned, or concluded at that con- 
vention, and therefore they would not ac- 
knowledge that act so long kept close, and 
coming to light but now of late, till all the 
presbyteries of the province had first advised 
thereof severally, and conferred with other 
synods. For this end, they craved a copy 
to every one of their presbyteries. The 
king’s commissioners said, they trifled with 
the king. One of them called for the offi- 
cer of arms, that was appointed to charge 
them with letters of horning ; took the cata- 
logue of the names in his hand; demanding 
at every one, severally, whether they would 
aecept the bishop to be constant moderator 
of the synod or not. The officer was com- 
manded to give every one that gave a nega- 
tive voice a charge presently to accept, under 
the pain of rebellion and putting to the 
horn. The brethren answered severally, 
that they would rather abide horning, and 
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all that can follow thereupon, than lose the 
liberty of the kirk; the office is unlawful, 
the man is unworthy. All refused but two 
or three. Some went out of the assembly 
ere it came to voting. The bishop perceiy- 
ing the brethren to be so courageous, and 
fearing excommunication, spake with the 
commissioners apart ; promised to take upon 
him to satisfy the king, and therefore de- 
sired the brethren might be spared. The 
commissioners were well contented, and an- 
swered that they would lay all the blame 
upon him, if his majesty were offended. 
And so they called for the officer to dis- 
charge the assembly by the king’s letters, 
and to charge them not to convene again 
without special warrant from the king. The 
king’s commissioners had a commission to 
see Gladstanes placed constant moderator of 
the synod; next, to see that two commis- 
sioners be sent to the conference at Holy- 
rood-house ; thirdly, to try what the constant 
moderators of presbyteries had done against 
papists; and, last, to see that the 5th of 
August [the commemoration of the Gowrie 
conspiracy] was solemnly kept as it ought to 
be. After long reasoning, and utter re- 
fusing of the first point, the synod besought 
the commissioners to invert the order, and 
first to suffer two to be nominated for the 
conference at Holyrood-house. The comp- 
troller would on nowise consent, but assured 
them, if the first were not granted, it be- 
hoved them to dissolve the assembly. In 
end, the matter was drawn to a private con- 
ference, and resolved into this midst, that it 
behoyed them to charge all the brethren 
that refused to accept the moderator with 
letters of horning. Yet the bishop promised 
to write to the king in favour of the minis- 
ters, and show that he desired not the office, 
and therefore the execution should stay till 
the answer be returned. The assembly laid 
to the commissioners’ charge, that at their 
last meeting they promised to supersede all 
things till the last Tuesday of September, 
and promised every presbytery a copy of the 
act, which was not performed, and yet they 
would proceed with rigour.” | 

All the synods, by the king’s order, had 
met in their different districts on the same 
day, an arrangement, it was suspected, the 
object of which was to hinder one synod from 
being encouraged to resistance by the pre- 
vious acts of their brethren in another pro- 
vince. The synod of Lothian was held at 
Dalkeith, and Mr. George Greir, minister 
of Haddington, who had been moderator 


in the preceding assembly, preached that 
the office of constant moderator was the 
first step to the popedom. The ministers 
who had been at Linlithgow declared here, 
as at Dysart, that the part of the act re- 
lating to the moderators of provincial synods 
had been inserted since the act left the con- 
vention. They elected two commissioners 
to attend the convention at Holyrood-house, 
but they manifested their suspicions of the 
king’s designs by expressly stipulating that 
they should conclude nothing, but only ad- 
vise upon such things as were most expe- 
dient to be brought forward in the general 
assembly,, The other synods—they had all 
met on the same day—showed the same 
spirit of resistance ; none but that of Angus 
accepted the constant moderator, and few of 
them appointed commissioners to attend the 
convention at Holyrood-house. In conse- 
quence of this resistance, and of the un- 
expected death of James Nicolson, on whose 
assistance the king appears to have counted 
for managing the ministers, this convention 
was, to use the phrase of the time, “ de- 
serted.” The presbyterians had received 
an additional provocation in the ostenta- 
tious manner in which the king’s com- 
missioners and ministers in Edinburgh 
celebrated the ceremonial days of the 
English church, and more especially that 
of St. George. 

Meanwhile the king determined to pro- 
ceed in his course of persecution, and, arch- 
bishop Gladstanes not having kept his pro- 
mise of screening the ministers of the synod 
of Fife, the following charge was received 
from court in the latter days of September. 
“ James, by the grace of God, &c, Foras- 
much as we, and the lords of our secret 
council, are sufficiently informed of the in- 
solent carriage and misbehaviours of Messrs. 
John Dykes, John Scrimgaeour, and John 


they did transcend the bounds of that 
ing and function; and therewithall did mis- 
especially of the last kept at Linlithgow, 
and to the effect that their impunity for 
their gross oversights should not encourage 


them and others to farther contempt’ here- 


our secret council, have ordained, and 
ordain, that they shall be confined within 
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modesty that becometh men of their call- | 


regard the acts of the general assembly, | 


after; therefore we, and the said lords of | 


the bounds of their own parishes where | 
they are ministers, there to remain, while | 


Cowdan, ministers, at the last synod of Fife, | 
kept at our burgh of Dysart, and how far | 


_| of no such promise. 
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(till) we and the said lords of our secret 
council, upon our full certification of their 
misbehaviour, give further direction towards 
them, as appertaineth. Our will is, there- 
fore, and we charge you straightly and 
command, that incontinent these our letters 
seen, ye pass and in our name and authority 
command and charge the said persons to 
contain themselves within their said pa- 
rishes, and no wise depart therefrom, nor 
transcend the bounds thereof, while (él) 
they be freed and relieved, under the pain 
of rebellion and putting of them to our 
horn. September 24th, 1607.” In carry- 
ing this charge into execution, indulgence 
was shown so far that the bounds of con- 
finement were enlarged from the parish to 
the presbytery in which it lay. Cranstoun, 
one of the most active men at the synod of 
Fife, hearing that he was to he put to the 
horn, went to the archbishop and accused 
him of violating his promise. The arch- 
bishop declared with an oath that he knew 
But the indignant 
_ minister, telling him that he was better 


_ | acquainted than he imagined with his secret 


| proceedings, left him with the solemn im- 
| precation, “I saw the judgment of God 
| upon your predecessor; woe is me for 
that judgment of God that is coming upon 
_you! You may think me an aged man, 
_very unmeet to undergo troubles, but I 
/may live yet to see you either repent, or 
_God’s judgment fall upon you.” Next day 

Cranstoun was “ put to the horn.” The pro- 
| ceedings of the synod of Fife had given so 
_much alarm to the government, that when 
| the period to which it was adjourned ap- 
| proached, it was forbidden to meet by a 
_ proclamation of the council. On the 27th 
_ of October, there was a stormy meeting of 
| the synod of Lothian; and forty-seven min- 
isters refused the constant moderator, while 
| seventeen only voted for him. The forty- 
seven ministers were threatened with the 
| horn if they did not, within three hours, 
| withdraw their votes and accept the con- 
stant moderator; but they remained ob- 
stinate, and the synod was finally dis- 
charged without a moderator at all, The 
synod of the Merse and Teviotdale not only 
refused a constant moderator, but they 
passed a resolution ordering the presby- 
teries within their bounds to discharge the 
constant moderators imposed on them by 
the court, and choose new moderators of 
their own, Some of the ministers were put 
to the “oe a others escaped only by con- 


cealing themselves, a loathsome prison in 
the castle of Blackness. 

The king was greatly enraged at these 
proceedings, which obliged him to pursue 
his plans, if not with more caution and 
moderation, at least with less precipitancy. 
As he had entirely failed in forcing the 
moderators upon the synods, he was afraid 
of the risk of meeting a general assembly 
under existing circumstances, and at the end 
of the month of October, a new proclama- 
tion appeared, adjourning the assembly to the 
month of April, 1608. The reasons for this 
adjournment are given in the proclamation 
as follows ‘ James, by the grace of God, &c. 
Forasmuch as the general assembly being 
appointed to be kept in the month of No- 
vember next to come, at our burgh of Dun- 
dee; and upon a special regard to the weal 
of that churck, for the preventing of all dis- 
order and confusion in that meeting, which 
ought to be a precedent and should give 
good example to all others of good order, 
discretion, and dutiful carriage; we having 
ordained a meeting of some commissioners 
from every synod in September last, to 
the effect all ‘things may be so dutifully 
prepared, as the adversaries of religion 
should not take any advantage of the con- 
teutions among the brethren at their meet- 
ing; but so perverse is the disposition of 
some of them, who do account nothing for 
oracles but the invention of their own brain, 
that disdaining the course concluded by us, 
and by all appearance directly opposing 
themselves to the peace of that church, by 
absenting themselves, or withstanding the 
sending of commissioners to the aforesaid | 
meeting, which was appointed in September | 
last, as said is, do clearly thereby demon- | 
strate their unquiet and unruly inclination, | 
as too manifestly appears in this their inso- 
lent and wilful misregarding of these acts of 
the assembly at Linlithgow, made with so 
uniform an applause: but whereas this was 
more than sufficient cause to have stayed 
the meeting of the said assembly, which, 
without the preceding preparation, must 
needs be tumultuous and disorderly; so in 
like manner, God’s present visitation of our 
said burgh of Dundee by the plague, en- 
foreeth the prorogation of the said assembly 
to some other time. As also, where in the 
last. assembly kept in our presence, before 
our coming out of that kingdom, special 
commission was given for visitation, the 
reports whereof are only the special things 
to be treated on in this assembly, yet so 
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great has been the neglect of them who 
were appointed to go, every one in circuit 
within the bounds of their visitation designed, 
that hitherto the same hath been preter- 
mitted; to the effect, therefore, that in this 
point, the convening of the said assembly 
should not be ineffectual, we have by our 
special letters willed these commissioners 
there appointed, every one to have care in 
reporting against the time of the assembly 
here undermentioned their several reports 
of their travels and toils in their visita- 
tion; having also nominated others, in place 
of such of the said commissioners as since 
that time are either deceased, exiled, or 
confined. Our will is, herefore, ye pass, 
and in our name and authority make publi- 
cation and intimation, by open proclamation 
at the market-crosses of our burghs of Edin- 
burgh, Perth, Dundee, and other places 
needful, that the general assembly is con- 
tinued and prorogued to the last Tuesday of 
April next to come; at which time it is to 
be kept within our said burgh of Dundee; 
and betwixt and then, it may be hoped, 
that it may please God of his mercy to re- 
move the said plague of pestilence. And in 
the mean space, all clergymen whatsoever, 
of whatsoever rank or degree, are discharged 
hereby, like as that ye in our name and 
authority discharge them, of all convening 
in any form of pretended assembly, at our 
said burgh of Dundee or any part else, the 
said 24th day of November next, or any day 
thereafter, before the said last Tuesday of 
April, under the pain of incurring our high 
displeasure, and the contempt of the same 
to be punished in most severe manner and 
highest degree. The which to do, &c. by 
these our letters, given at our court of 
Royston, the 18th day of October, &c.” 
This prorogation appears to have been 
merely another stroke of James’s artful and 
deceptive policy, for he seems to have had 
no intention whatever that the assembly 
should be held in April, and accordingly at 
the close of the year another proclamation 
appeared proroguing it again to the last 
Tuesday in July, on the frivolous pretence 
that owing to inclement weather the visi- 
tors would not have time to make their re- 
rt. This question of the visitation, which 
had been allowed to remain several years 
without notice, and the commission for 
which had properly expired, was quite unex- 
pected by the ministers, but they were now 
fully convinced that it was not the intention 
of the king to allow a general assembly to 
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be held until he had reduced the kirk to 
more absolute submission. The king stated 
his reasons for the new prorogation as fol- 
lows :—‘ Forasmuch as the general assem- 
blies of the kirk having upon many neces- 
sary considerations, received sundry con- 
tinuations heretofore by our special com- 
mand and direction, we, of our princely care 
and fatherly favour and affection to the 
peace and weal of this kirk, having left no 
good means unassayed to extinguish the fire 
of division standing amongst the brethren, 
and to bring them to a uniformity of mind, 
and harmony, and charity, and they them- 
selves made the more able and strong to op- 
pose themselves against the adversaries of 
the truth and contrary professors, whose in- 
creasing number and practices have pro- 
ceeded of nothing so much as the dissension 
among the ministry; and the last proroga- 
tion and continuation having proceeded upon 
a godly course and resolution intended by 
us, by directing of the commissioners nomi- 
nated by the general assembly, with our 
consent, to have visited the whole presby- 
teries and particular congregations within 
this our kingdom, the said visitation, in 
respect of the long and great storm and un- 
seasonable time of the year, have received 
no effect nor execution; and we considering 
how that it is most necessary and expedient 
that this visitation should yet precede the 
said assembly, and we being minded if the 
necessity of other weighty affairs impesche 
(hinder) us not, to honour this our native 
country with our presence this year, and to 
be present ourself at the said assembly, and 
by our royal authority settle the present 
jars and differences in the kirk, and estab- 
lish the same in a perfect unity, love, and 
harmony; therefore, we have thought meet 
yet to prorogate and continue thie said as- 
sembly until the last Tuesday of July next 
to come, upon which day, God willing, it 
shall begin and hold at our burgh of Dun- 
dee.” 

The attention of people in Scotland was, 
during this period, so entirely taken up 
with these church disputes, that we hear 
little of other events, but they seem in 
general to be only such common results as 
might be expected from its present misgoy- 
ernment. The country was far from being 
in a prosperous condition, and the weak ad- 
ministration of the laws had encouraged 
some of the more turbulent of the old fami- 
lies to renew their personal feuds, . Several 
murders of a very atrocious description took 
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lace within the space of a few months. 
The earl of Crawford, who had slain his own 
kinsman, sir Walter Lindsay, remained in 
Edinburgh in open defiance of the law; 
and the nephew of the murdered man, hav- 
ing collected his friends in arms, and _at- 
tempting to revenge the murder, the lord 
Spynie was slain in the scuffle. The earl 
of Morton and the lord Maxwell were pro- 
ceeding to settle by force of arms a dispute 
about their rival claims to jurisdiction in 
Eskdale, when they were each charged by 
the council to disband their forces. Mor- 
ton obeyed immediately, but Maxwell per- 
sisting in his violent course, was secured, and 
committed to Edinburgh castle. After re- 
maining two months in prison, he contrived 
to make his escape in the beginning of De- 
cember, 1607, by the following artful trick. 
One afternoon, in the “ gloaming” of the 
day, Maxwell and another prisoner, with 
one of Maxwell’s friends, who appears to 
have contrived the plot, were playing with 
their keepers in a house in the inner ward 
of the castle in which Maxwell was kept. 
They had chosen a game, in which they had 
to run in and out of the house, and for the 
sake of running more nimbly the keepers 
were persuaded to lay aside their swords. 
The prisoners seized an opportunity of lock- 
ing the keepers in the house, and having 
gained possession of their weapons, over- 
came the porter, but they were obliged to 
leap down from the wall of the outer gate. 
Maxwell’s fellow-prisoner hurt himself in 
the fall, and was retaken, but Maxwell him- 
self escaped to his own lands, where he 
found protection among his kinsmen and 
retainers. He was proclaimed an outlaw, 
upon which, rendered desperate, he deter- 
mined to revenge his feud with the John- 
stons, for the death of his father who had 
been slain some years before. This he did 
in a very treacherous manner. The chief 
of the Johnstons lay at this time under the 
king’s displeasure, and lord Maxwell sent to 
him his kinsman, sir Robert Maxwell of 
Orchardtoun, whose sister Johnston had 
married, to invite him to a friendly meeting 
ata little hill called Achnan-bill, under 
pretence of conferring with him for the pur- 
pose of using his own influence at court to 
obtain Johnston’s pardon. Johnston ac- 
cepted the invitation without suspicion, ac- 
companied only by one of his retainers, 
William Johnston of Lockerby. Maxwell, 
also, had but one attendant, Charles Max- 
well of ee The meeting took place 


on the 6th of April, 1608, and the two 
chiefs held an apparently friendly conversa- 
tion for a short space, their two attendants 
standing at a little distance from them. 
Suddenly, Maxwell’s man picked up a quar- 
rel with Johnston of Lockerby, and fired a 
pistol at him. The laird of Johnston turned 
round towards them to part them, when the 
lord Maxwell deliberately drew forth a pis- 
tol loaded with two bullets, and discharged 
it into his back. Maxwell then rushed upon 
him with his sword to dispatch him, and 
Johnston drew and parried the blow as he 
fell, but almost instantly expired. After 
this act of sanguinary treachery, lord Max- 
well fled the country, and his estates were 
seized; but he had the temerity to return 
secretly in 1618, and, being discovered, was 
carried to Edinburgh and beheaded. 

Another attempt was made during this 
year to colonize the isles. They were of- 
fered to the marquis of Huntley, with the 
exception of Lewis and Skye, for ten thou- 
sand pounds Scots, but after much treating, 
as the marquis, well aware of the nature of 
the undertaking, refused to give more than 
four hundred pounds, they were committed 
to the earl of Argyle, as the king’s lieute- 
nant, and all further hope of “ civilizing” 
them seems to have been given up. 

The king’s project for a union of the 
two countries was also brought forward 
again at this time. It was first laid before 
the parliament of England, which had been 
called in the November of 1606, and was 
ushered in with an able speech by the great 
lord Bacon. But the English, who had 
been disgusted with James’s lavish expen- 
diture on his Scottish favourites, and were 
now jealous of his extravagant claims to 
prerogative and little inclined to further 
any measure likely to increase his power, 
were more opposed to the union than ever. 
Some members of the house of commons 
spoke with bitter contempt of the Scots 
and of the proposal to place them on an 
equality with the English, so great was the 
prejudice then existing against them; and 
sir Christopher Pigot, the member for Buck- 
inghamshire, went so far as to say that the 
difference between an Englishman and a 
Scot was as great as that between a judge 
and a thief. These expressions were re- 
ported in Scotland, and caused such a 
general feeling of indignation, that the 
king found it necessary to complain to the 
house of commons, and Pigot was com- 
mitted to the Tower, but he was soon re- 
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leased. Nevertheless, after some disagree- 
ments between James and the English par- 
liament on the subject, the proposal for the 
union dropped. The king, imagining that 
he might succeed better by originating the 
measure in Scotland, called a parliament to 
meet in Edinburgh in the month of August, 
under the direction of the duke of Lennox. 
Here James met with little opposition, and 
all the articles of the treaty of union were 
agreed to, with a provision that they were 
not to have the strength of law, until rati- 
fied by the English parliament. It was, 
however, stipulated expressly by the Scot- 
tish parliament, “that if the union should 
happen to take effect, the kingdom notwith- 
standing should remain an absolute and free 
monarchy, and the fundamental laws receive 
no alteration.” But the English people were 
found to be too strongly prejudiced against 
it to afford any hopes of success, and the 
king seems very unwillingly to have let the 
matter drop. ; 

The struggle between the ministers and the 
court continued unabated during the spring 
of the year 1608. But the bishops were in- 
clined to proceed in a more insidious man- 
ner even than the king, and, having various 
sources of influence in their hands, they 
hesitated not in turning them to their pur- 
poses. Among these were the modifications 
of the ministers’ stipends, which had been 
arranged in the previous year; and the 
bishops, having the execution of this ar- 
rangement, took care that no minister 
should receive advantage from it who op- 
posed the acts of the Linlithgow conyen- 
tion. Many of the less zealous were by 
these means drawn off from the opposition. 
The year opened with a new act of persecu- 
tion, directed against Mr. John Murray, 
minister of Leith. This man had always 
been distinguished by his zeal in supporting 
the ancient constitution of the church ; when 
the ministers who had_been condemned for 
their part in the assembly of Aberdeen were 
sent to Leith to be embarked there and sent 
into banishment, Murray had received them 
into his house and treated them with hospi- 
tality; and in the presbytery of Edinburgh 
he had been one of the foremost to condemn 
and oppose the acts of Linlithgow. Offences 
such as these were not likely to be over- 
looked, and he soon furnished them with a 
pretext for proceedings against them. Mur- 
ray had preached a sermon in a synodal 
meeting at Edinburgh, in which, like many 
of his brethren, he had expressed himself 


candidly with regard to some of the at- 
tempted innovations in the ancient consti- 
tution of the Scottish kirk, He had en- 
trusted a written copy of this sermon to 
a friend, and it had been carried to Eng- 
land and printed in London. Archbishop 
Bancroft soon discovered this, and obtaining 
a printed copy of it, carried it to the king, 
who was highly offended at some passages 
in it which “ made for the ancient liberties 
of the kirk of Scotland, and against the 
intrusion of bishops,” James sent the book 
to Scotland to the Scottish secretary. of 
state, Elphinston, with directions to call 
Murray before him, and inquire of him, if 
the sermon were his, what copies he had 
given of it, and if he had caused it to be 
put to press. Murray replied to these ques- 
tions with the utmost candour, but he would 
acknowledge no error in it, and when the 
secretary attempted to seduce him with 
offers of preferment, he only thanked God 
that he had made him faithful to his duties. 
It was said that the king, having received a 
letter in Murray’s favour from Elphinston, 
was willing to let the matter drop; but 
here the bishops stepped in, and having 
obtained the book from the secretary, they 
picked out of it some passages which they 
tortured into an attack upon the king’s pre- 
rogative, and they caused Murray to be sum- 
moned before the council on the 25th of 
February. He appeared, listened to the 
charges against him, and obtained another 
day for giving his answer. When that day 
came, Murray gave in a respectful allega- 
tion that the articles on which he was 
challenged were not the words of his ser- 
mon, but consequences drawn out of them, 
and contrary, as he said, to the whole spirit 
and context of the sermon; “ wherefore,” 
said he, “I most humbly beseech your lord- 
ships, seeing my challenge is not the express 
affirmation of my words, but the illation, 
that as there is no express matter or cause 
of accusation, but rather contrary, so there 
may be no express accusation; and that 
my words be not over sore wrung, nor 
my meaning wrested, but favourably con- 
strued. Finally, that your lordships, ac- 
cording to your lovable custom, would 
leave the censure and judgment of the 
sermon and points thereof to my ordinary, 
either the presbytery, or provincial assem- 
bly, in whose audience it was delivered.” 
The council appears to have been willing 
to have received this answer as satisfactory 
but the bishops interfered, and insisted that 
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he should be made to give a direct answer to. 
each article. After much discussion, the 
clerk of the council was ordered to read the 
passages from the sermon on which the arti- 
cles of the bishops were founded, and they 
were so evidently wrested from their in- 
tended meaning, that the majority of the 
council, with the chancellor Seaton at 
their head, who was secretly opposed to 
the bishops, were in Murray’s favour. 
Archbishop Gladstanes argued the matter 
with great violence, and when opposed by 
the chancellor, he cried in a great fume, 
“ My lord, look to the answer that he has 
given in writ, consider it, and it will be 
found to be a declinator.”” The terrible 
consequences of a declinator had been 
already experienced; but the chancellor, 
offended at the archbishop’s tone, replied 
tauntingly, “ Albeit, ye be lord of St. An- 
drews, yet it seemeth ye have never been in 
St. Andrews; he giveth in a supplication, 
and ye call it a declinator; that is no good 
logic.” ‘The archbishop was silent, and 
Murray was dismissed. The bishops, how- 
ever, were not satisfied, but sending a pri- 
vate messenger to the king, they repeated 
their accusations against Murray, and added 
to them complaints against some members 
of the council. James immediately sent 
back a rebuking letter to the council, and a 
warrant to the captain of the guard to ap- 
prehend Mr. Murray, who was thereupon, 
by the mere authority of the king’s private 
warrant, committed as a prisoner to Edin- 
burgh castle, where he was kept for a year, 
and then transferred to another place of 
custody. Numerous other instances of per- 
secution of individual ministers occurred at 
the same time, which it is not necessary to 
particularize. 

The object of the pretended visitation was 
also soon apparent. ‘ The visitors appointed 
in the assembly holden the year 1602,” 
says Calderwood, “and for the most part 
preferred since to bishopricks, intend a visi- 
tation of the bounds assigned to them re- 
spective. But their purpose was, to pursue 
in every presbytery some articles sent from 
court, but devised first at home by them- 
selves. They aimed chiefly to get fit com- 
missioners chosen by the presbyteries to the 
next general assembly. Their purpose was, 
to hold the assembly if they found commis- 
sioners chosen to make for their purpose, 
otherwise not. Their craft was espied, and 
their visitation therefore opponed unto (op- 
posed) aa parts, as wanting sufficient 


warrant and authority. When the visita- 
tion was opponed unto in their persons, 
they proponed to the presbytery the choosing 
of commissioners to the general assembly. 
They terrified them with the king’s anger 
for opponing to their visitation, but assuring 
them, if the presbytery would send such 
men as were of peaceable disposition, and 
gracious with the king, the king would be 
content therewith, in place of visitation. 
And [this was their chief aim; for neither 
the king nor they had any great care of 
visitation. Never were visitors authorized 
before, or assisted with the king’s letters to 
command acknowledgment and obedience ; 
for presbyteries ever reverenced visitors ap- 
pointed by the general assembly, showing” 
their commission for warrant of the assem- 
bly. Alwise, by this craft on the one side, 
and terrors on the other side, upon the 
bishops’ part, and through the weakness 
and simplicity of some of the ministry, they 
got too great advantage in the choice of the 
men in some presbyteries.” 

The case of the presbytery of Jedburgh, 
which was in the bounds of Law, bishop of 
Orkney, will explain best the nature of these 
proceedings. On the 9th of April, the 
bishop addressed the following letter to the 
presbytery :—‘“ Reverend and well-beloved 
brethren, I haye sent to you the edict, to be 
published in your churches the sabbath fol- 
lowing, either by interchange and preach- 
ing, one in another’s kirk, which were most 
formal and agreeable to the ordinance of the 
assembly, or in any other way your wisdoms 
shall agree to be more meet, and less trouble 
to yourselves. I have agreed to visit Mel- 
rose upon the 26th and 27th of this month, 
and Kelso’ upon the 28th and 29th; so it 
shall be very meet for the course of my pur- 
pose and travel, to come unto you upon the 
last of this instant, and begin your trial the 
Monday or Tuesday thereafter, that is, in 
my reckoning, the 2nd or 3rd of May. Ye 
will divide your kirks among yourselves, that 
some may pass the one, some the other day. 
Brethren, I have given unto you sufficient 
proof, how careful and willing I am to begin 
and proceed with quietness, and to have and 
keep peace with you and the kirk there; 
and if ye will expect the event of my pro- 
ceeding in that visitation, ye shall see, by 
God’s grace, that my actions shall not 
charge my profession with untruth, and that 
I shall endeavour to do all things with your 
advice and help, to the good of the kirk 
and your contentment. But if ye will re- 
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pine and refuse trial with suspicious jea- 
lousies, or happily (perhaps) upon pride, 
contempt, and conscience of guiltiness, then 
I will attest your own consciences, and God 
the searcher of hearts, that I shall be inno- 
cent of any trouble and danger that shall 
come upon you; assuring you that being 
authorized by the king his command, and 
commission in the general assembly, I will 
not stand to proceed cum jure et potestate 
utriusque gladii. Sed Deus meliora. Trust- 
ing that reason, love of peace private and 
public, the example of your fellow-presby- 
teries, and all duty, shall move you, and ex- 
pecting your answer in writ, I commend 
you to the direction of the Holy Ghost, and 
the blessing of God in all your counsels and 
callings. Edinburgh, 9th April. Your lov- 
ing brother, James, bishop of Orkney.” 
The undisguised threats held forth in this 
letter, and those not in consequence of any 
offence committed or opposition shown, bnt 
on a mere presumption that such would be 
the case, are a remarkable illustration of 
the tyrannical character of these proceed- 
ings. 

One of the members of the presbytery of 
Jedburgh, to which this letter was ad- 
dressed, was Mr. David Calderwood, minis- 
ter of Crailing, in Teviotdale, who is well 
known as the contemporary historian of his 
country during this eventful period, and 
who has given a particular account of these 
proceedings in his own district. ‘ Because 
none of the presbytery,” Calderwood tells 
us, “assured him (the bishop) of their obe- 
dience before he came, he sent a messenger 
upon the presbytery day immediately pre- 
ceding the time appointed for the visitation, 
with a charge, assuring in his letter every 
one that will not compear (present himself) 
on Monday and Tuesday next, about ten 
hours (ten o’clock), with the edict served 
and endorsed, that he will cause put them 
to the horn, he will no more seek aguam e 
pumice, nor will take in good worth to be 
contemned by them, and so ludified (made 
game of ) ; praying them allwise in the name 
of God, sectari gue ad pacem et ad edifica- 
tionem, and to follow their good example, 
meaning the presbytery of Kelso and Mel- 
rose. When he came to Jedburgh, they 
called in question his pretended power, and 
some of them assured him they would de- 
cline his invitation. At the entreaty of some 
brethren who were willing to yield to his 
visitation, he delayed the action till Thurs- 
day, the 5th of May. Mr. John Abernethy, 


minister of Jedburgh (now bishop of Caith- 
ness), joined himself feignedly with the de- 
cliners. All the time that they were in the 
presbytery, could he not get the constant 
moderatorship, howbeit the presbytery was 
charged by letters of horning to receive him. 
To make them believe he meant no fraud in 
joining with them, he told them how he 
dreamed, that when he was put to the horn, 
he stabbed the bishop through with a rapier; 
further, he made a burgess of Jedburgh 
assignee to all his goods, preparing himself, 
as he would seem, to go to the horn. He 
wrote a copy of the declinator, which was 
penned by Mr. David Calderwood, with his 
own hand. Yet had he divers meetings 
with the bishop even then, when he pre- 
tended opposition. The bishop, on the other 
side, was careful to place him moderator, 
and to seclude the decliners from the general 
assembly ; for George Johnston, minister of 
Ancram, and Mr. David Calderwood, were 
chosen commissioners to the assembly at 
the last synod. Therefore was the bishop 
obstinate in his vigorous proceedings against 
them. Upon Thursday, the fifth of May, 
George Johnston, Mr. David Calderwood, 
and Mr. John Boyle, gave in their declina- 
tor, and took instruments thereupon in the 
hand of James Johnston, notary public, in 
presence of some of the magistrates and 
council of the town. When they gave in 
their declinator, Mr. John Abernethy, to 
excuse himself for deserting of them, said, 
that he and his brother, Mr. Thomas, had 
been rubbing the matter, and they could 
find no scruple in it. The first day, Mr. 
Thomas bragged that he would go to the 
horn, and said he feared that none would go 
to the horn with him. But now, at the 
persuasion of Mr. John, his brother, he was 
gone home to Hawick. Farther, Mr. John, 
lest the honest men of Jedburgh should take 
him for a cosener (a cheat), for the show he 
made of opposition, he protested in the pre- 
sence of the presbytery and the honest men 
to this sense :—‘ Notwithstanding I submit 
myself to the trial of this visitation, God 
let me never see his face, if I hate not the 
course and government of bishops, and shall 
resist it, as far as lyeth in me, all the days 
of my life’ After that the decliners went 
forth, the bishop dispatched his visitation in 
the space of two hours, and procured the 
choice of such commissioners as pleased him 
to the next assembly, and Mr. John Aber- 
nethy to be accepted constant moderator of 
the presbytery. Yet Mr. (bishop) Law, the 
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visitor, was not content till the decliners were 
put to the horn that same very night. Their 
horning was registered upon the principal 
letters the day following. The registration 
in the sheriff’s books was stayed, but not 
without great entreaty and certification that 
it behoved him to inform his majesty, They 
took this only for a boast ; but they informed 
the king indeed, and thereupon was sent 
down a direction to the council to punish 
them exemplarily. After some solicitation 
of some noblemen, specially of the earl of 
Lothian, who dealt earnestly with the chan- 
cellor and with the earl of Dunbar, at the 
instant (urgent) suit of the said Mr, David, 
their punishment turned into a confinement 
within their own parishes, after they had 
passed from their declinator; but with pro- 
vision that the matter should be res integra, 
that is, in case he urged their trial de novo, 
they should be free to decline again.” 

The “ declinator” of these three ministers 
states in its true light the hollow pre- 
tence upon which this visitation was set 
agoing. It appears that even the bishop’s 
proceedings were in this case in themselves 
irregular, as properly there ought to have 
been two visitors. The decliners set forth 
that, first, “The want of a fellow-visitor, 
according to the prescript of the commission 
presented to us, he not being sick; and the 
excuses of your colleague’s absence, shown 
by you to us, out of his own letter directed 

to you, and dated the seventh day of March 
last bypast, was the ministration of the 
Lord’s Supper, which presently he had in 
hand, and his unwillingness for the present 
to be from his own dwelling-place. Which 
excuses now, after the space of seven weeks, 
are both insufficient and uncertain; and, 
therefore, we requested you most earnestly 
to supersede the execution of this your com- 
mission for a short space, that both ye and 
we might have laboured to have caused him 
come conjunct with you; by reason it is a 
thing very odious and ambitious in the na- 
ture of the thing itself, that the whole power 
of a national assembly should be devolved 
oyer upon the back of only one ordinary 
pastor, that he should not only by his power 
cognosce (take knowledge of), but also de- 
fine and execute, in such a university of 
causes through a whole province; for in 
such matters, the expressed case of sickness 
cannot be extended to the not expressed. 
Next, the office itself is expired, since by 
virtue of your commission, and continual 
custom ot fi kirk, it should have lasted 
4 


only to the next ensuing assembly; and ye 
yourself with the rest held up your hands in 
open assembly, promising faithfully to put 
in execution before the same; and it is most 
evident, that a long time thereafter, by the 
space of four or five years, fell out that 
assembly holden at Linlithgow, at the which, 
as said is, your office did expire, and from 
that which ye have neither prorogation nor 
continuation to show unto us, when we 
craved the same. And whereas it is alleged 
by you, that the assembly did not discharge 
your said office, and, consequently, did 
tolerate the same, surely ye remain still 
comptable, we confess, but the vigour and 
power of your office did at that time ex- 
pire. Lastly, ye yourself know, that through 
your own default, the half of the presbytery 
was absent, and no parishioners compeared, 
except of one congregation or two; so ye 
could not proceed, according to the tenor of 
your commission, to the trial, upon the 
which considerations moving our consciences, 
and not of contempt, malice, or fear of any 
guiltiness, we protest before God, we are 
forced to decline, and do by these presents 
decline, from your pretended judgment, as 
incompetent; ready to abide the trial of a 
lawful assembly; both humbly beseeching 
you, and in the name of God charging you, 
not to draw the prince’s sword against us, 
but to let this our declinator have the own 
places.” These reasons were more fully 
developed in a memorial which the decliners 
prepared, to be laid before the general as- 
sembly, but the bishops, who refused to pay 
any attention to the appeal themselves, took 
good care that it should not be listened to 
in any quarter whence redress might be 
expected. 

Having so far been successful in trying 
their power, the bishops were emboldened 
to go further, and they showed no little 
skill in turning to advantage the advances, 
of whatever kind, made by their opponents. 
Some of the ministers, perhaps more zealous 
than discreet, had offered to undertake a 
public disputation with the churchmen of 
the court party on the questions in dispute 
between them. The bishops saw in this a 
good pretext for holding another meeting to 
prepare and try their strength for the gene- 
ral assembly ; they, therefore, accepted the 
offer, and it was announced that a confer- 
ence would be held at Falkland on the 15th 
of June. A show of indulgence was made 
on this occasion even to those who had been 
subjected to persecution, and they were told 
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that their confinement would be temporarily 
remitted that they might attend the con- 
ference; but even this announcement was 
accompanied with the insulting remark, 
“that they were unworthy of any such fa- 
vour, and that their presence was not neces- 
sary, but that in hope of resipiscence (coming 
to their senses again), licence was granted 
them to be present at the conference.” 

On the 15th of June, the conference took 
place at Falkland, the bishops and the rest 
of those who still called themselves the com- 
missioners of the general assembly, assem- 
bling in the chapel of the palace, and the 
ministers in the church of the town. The 
latter chose Mr. Patrick Simson, minister 
of Stirling, as their moderator, and, after 
due preparation of prayer and other religi- 
ous exercises, they agreed upon four articles 
to be presented to the bishops, as tending 
to concord and peace. These articles were, 
1. “ That the cautions of the general assem- 
bly [against any undue usurpation of power 
or authority by the prelacy] be inserted in 
the body of the act of parliament made in 
favour of the bishops, and that they be cen- 
sured accordingly, as was craved by the 
commissioners of the general assembly, at 
the parliament holden at Perth, where the 
said act was made.” 2. “ That the disci- 
pline and government of the kirk, prac- 
tised, established, sworn, and_ subscribed 
unto, stand inviolable.” 38. “That the as- 
semblies general and provincial be restored 
to their old integrity, as most effectual 


| means to bear down the enemies.” 4. ‘ That 


the banished and confined brethen, God’s 
faithful servants, be restored to their own 
places and liberties.” 

The bishops now held the vantage ground, 
for by their visitation they had secured the 
election of a large majority of the ministers 
sent to the general assembly at their own 
devotion, and they could therefore easily 
afford to make great pretensions to modera- 
tion, now that it served their purpose. 
They therefore declared that they found no 
fault with the articles proposed to them by 
the ministers, but they alleged that it would 
be best to have them approved by the next 
general assembly, as a better recommenda- 
tion to the royal consent. Continuing this 
assumed tone of conciliation, they drew the 
ministers into giving their consent to a series 
of articles which they brought forward, the 
concealed object of which was to avoid 
bringing into discussion any of the gric- 
vances of the kirk, so that the court mea- 


sures might be carried through the as- 
sembly with an appearance of perfect con- 
sent and unanimity. Lest the ministers 
might examine these articles-calmly and 
perceive their design, they contrived to set 
agoing a rumour that, if any opposition 
were now shown, the earl of Dunbar, with 
some English doctors, and a great number 
of old and new made earls, lords, and 
knights, would come down to the next 
general assembly, prepared to overthrow 
the discipline and government of the kirk 
with one blow, a rumour which spread no 
little alarm among the ministers. The 
bishops’ articles, “agreed upon by the 
brethren convened at Falkland, and by way 
of advice recommended to all the presby- 
teries within the kingdom,” were as fol- 
lows :—1l. “That the questions presently 
standing in controversy among the ministers 
anent the matters of government, be un- 
touched and unhandled on either side, till 
the next general assembly ; and no occasion 
given, by private or public speeches, of any 
farther distraction of mind; but that all, 
by good countenance and otherwise, kythe 
(show) themselves to others as brethren and 
ministers of Christ, setting themselves with 
their endeavour, specially in doctrine, against 
papists, their superstitious religion, and 
proud pernicious practices.” 2. “That the 
general assembly hold at the time appointed, 
which is the last Tuesday of July; and that 
his majesty be most humbly intreated for 
that effect.” 8. “In the said assembly, 
the common affairs of the kirk shall be 
handled, and an account of the commissions 
given in the assembly preceding; and some 
solid course advised upon, for disappointing 
the practices of the enemies, and the ad- 
vancing of the gospel of Jesus Christ.” 
4. “That nothing which is in controversy, 
and makes strife in the kirk, be treated in 
the said assembly, but the same be conferred 
upon in a private conference, by such as the 
assembly shall appoint, to prepare a way for 
composing these differences; and the as- 
sembly to appoint a meeting of brethren at 
such times, place, and manner, as they think 
fit for that effect.” 5.‘ That request shall | 
be made to his majesty for relaxing the 
brethren that are confined, and specially 
such of them as have been present at the 
conference, that they may keep the said 
assembly.” 

These articles having been agreed to, the 
conference was brought to a close. Towards 
the end of the month, the earl of Dunbar 
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came from England, with a commission of 
lieutenancy for the north, and was received 
into Edinburgh on the Ist of July, with 
great ceremony and pomp. It was reported 
openly that he brought with him a large 
sum of money, which was to be distributed 
among the ministers and others who sup- 
ported the measures of the court. He was 
accompanied by certain English doctors, 
who were to explain to them that the two 
churches differed only in matters of small 
importance which might be yielded with- 


out injury, and to persuade them to con- 
formity. The English “doctors” proceeded 
to St. Andrews, where they preached openly 
against the government and discipline of the 
church, which the ministers complained of 
as a direct and manifest breach of the articles 
agreed upon at Falkland. “ This,” says the 
presbyterian chronicler of these events, “ was 
the policy of the aspiring bishops, to cry 
‘Peace! peace!’ and to crave silence of 
their opposites, when in the meantime they 
took advantages, as occasion served.” 


Tuer attention of everybody was now di- 
rected towards the approaching general 
assembly. In spite of all that had been 
done by the court party, the zealous presby- 
terians had bestirred themselves, and a few 
of the presbyteries gave instructions to their 
representatives to make a stand against the 
increasing power of the bishops. But it 
was too late to attempt this with any 
hopes of success. When the day of meeting 
came, the 26th of July, the assembly was 
held, not at Dundee, as intended, but at 
Linlithgow. Mr. Patrick Galloway, the 
great supporter of the king’s measures, took 
his seat as moderator of the last formal 
assembly. Above forty noblemen and gentle- 
men took their places by warrant from the 
king, which, as it was understood they were 
all to vote in the assembly, led the ministers 
to apprehend that some great design of the 
court was to be carried through by mere 
force of numbers; but, when some of the 
brethren present observed to the moderator 
that only three commissioners were allowed 
the king by the acts of the assembly, he 
replied abruptly, that if they cast off the 
noblemen, their conclusions would want 
execution, “for we must pray and preach, 
but they must. fight.” Nevertheless, in 
spite of the votes of these noblemen and 
gentlemen, sent in illegally by the king, 
there still remained so much independence 
of spirit in the assembly, that the moderator 
proposed hy the court, the bishop of Ork- 
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ney, was only elected by a majority of three, 
and it was believed that if some had not 
voted against the presbyterian candidate, Mr. 
Patrick Grierson, on account of his bodily 
infirmities, which they believed would not 
allow him to fulfil his duties, the court 
would have been defeated. ‘The next busi- 
ness was to elect the commissioners for the 
secret conference, who were all chosen abso- 
lute creatures of the court. The king’s 
letter of commission was then presented by 
the earl of Dunbar. It contained two 
special heads, to which the attention of 
the assembly was called. The first and fore- 
most was the suppression of popery, against 
which James boasted of his undiminished 
zeal, and complained of those who had 
reported the contrary. In the next place, 
the king talked of his love to the kirk of 
Scotland, and his desire for the good estate 
thereof, and said that he wished everything 
injurious to it might be removed, namely, | 
“the present distraction and alienation of 
hearts, for circumstances and matters in- 
different, which might either be or not be.” 
The first of these questions occupied the 
most important time of the assembly. 

The question of popery was indeed 
brought forward with great ostentation, and 
all parties seemed united in one spirit of 
animosity against its professors. After much 
debating, the commissicners of the synods 
were directed to hold a mecting among 
themselves, and draw up a report for the 
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assembly, containing the number and names 
of the papists within the bounds of each 
synod; the causes why, in their opinion, 
papistry, superstition, and idolatry, had 
come to so great-a height within the realm ; 
the remedies they proposed for suppressing 
papists and idolators, who were divided into 
three classes—papists who were already ex- 
communicated; papists who had sworn and 
subscribed to the truth, yet refused to em- 
brace it ; and papists who in word professed 
the truth, but in their acts opposed it. 
They were further to declare what form of 
proceeding each synod had used against the 

apists within their bounds; and to direct 
the synod to prepare a list of persons guilty 
of receiving and harbouring jesuits and 
seminary priests. From these general con- 
siderations, the assembly proceeded to indi- 
viduals, and the bishop of Aberdeen was 
required to state if the marquis of Huntley 
had been excommunicated, in accordance 
with directions given at Falkland. The 
bishop replied that the process against this 
great catholic nobleman had been completed, 
and that it only remained to pronounce the 
sentence. After some discussion, it was de- 
termined that the sentence of excommunica- 
tion should be published immediately. At 
this stage of the proceedings, a supplication 
from Huntley was presented to the assem- 
bly, begging that the sentence might be de- 
layed. * After this supplication had been 
read and considered, it was declared by the 
assembly to be vain and frivolous, and with- 
out further delay the sentence of excommu- 
nication against the marquess of Huntley 
was pronounced with great solemnity in face 
of the whole assembly by the bishop of 
Orkney as its moderator. The earl of Dun- 
bar, as the king’s commissioner, then de- 
clared before the assembly that in forty 
days after the sentence had thus been pro- 
nounced against Huntley, “the civil sword 
should strike without mercy or favour to 
him or his.” The names of the two other 
obstinate popish noblemen, the earls of 
Angus and Errol, were then brought for- 
ward, and it was referred to the presbyteries 
of Perth and Glasgow to make a Jast attempt 
to bring them to conformity, and on its 
failure, to pronounce the sentence ; Dunbar 
promising, as in the case of Huntley, that 
the law should be executed against them 
without favour. Various other severe orders 
were made against the Roman catholics, 
which do not seem, under the circumstances, 
to have been especially called for. 
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With regard to the causes of the alleged 
increase of papistry, the assembly agreed in 
pronouncing them to be, first, the impunity 
enjoyed by the great catholic leaders and 
the chief agitators, “neither the civil nor 
spiritual sword striking upon them ;” the 
civil, because the government of the king- 
dom was committed to men suspected of 
papistry themselves, and therefore little in- 
clined to prosecute those who openly pro- 
fessed it; the spiritual, owing to the inter- 
ruption for so many years of the meetings 
of the general assembly. The second cause 
alleged, was the rash and hasty admission 
of ministers, whereby unfit persons were 
admitted in that office. The third cause 
was, “the present distraction among the 
brethren, which the enemies laboured to 
foster, and the restraint of so many faithful 
brethren banished, imprisoned, and con- 
fined, within and without the country, who, 
while they were present in their own places, 
were fearful and terrible to the enemies.” 
The remedies suggested by the assembly for 
these evils were, for the first, that a petition 
should be presented to the king for the 
freedom of the general and provincial as- 
assemblies, according to the act of parlia- 
ment, and that such of the ministers of state 
as were suspected of popery should be dis- 
missed, and “sound professors” substituted 
in their places; for the second, that the 
candidates for the ministry should have a 
longer trial before the imposition of hands ; 
for the third, that “an overture be found 
out” for removing the existing distractions, 
and that the king should be petitioned for 
the relief of such of the brethren as were 
banished, confined, or imprisoned. 

The next subject of importance which 
came before the assembly, was the reports 
of the visitors, which set forth that many 
kirks wanted pastors, and that various 
irregularities had crept into others, with 
other matters of small importance in com- 
parison with the great questions that now 
agitated the kirk. Next was brought for- 
ward the question of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the assembly before the king left 
Scotland, who had been the great instru- 
ments of his triumph over the kirk, and 
whom, therefore, though they had not now 
a really legal existence, he had kept up until 
the present time. Most of them had now 
been made bishops, and they were too 
useful to the court under their character of 
commissioners, to be dispensed with; so 
that it was a great point, not only to get 
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their passed acts approved by the general 
assembly, to whose censure they were 
amenable, but to get their offices prolonged 
and legalised. As they now offered them- 
selves to be put upon their trial, they all 
went out of the assembly, and, the modera- 
tor being one of them, Mr. William Cowper 
was placed temporarily in the moderator’s 
place. Cowper then asked the assembly if 
any one had anything to lay to the charge 
of the commissioners, and, as no one yen- 
tured to make an accusation, the silence of 
the meeting was taken for approbation. An 
act or resolution was thereupon passed, ap- 
proving the commissioners as honest and 
faithful men, and worthy to be continued 
in their offices. The temporary moderator 
then stated various reasons for so continuing 
them, which were, that, on account of their 
means and riches as: bishops, they might 
more easily travel from place to place, as 
the interest of the kirk might require, than 
other ministers; that they had credit with 
the king; that, through long practice, they 
had experience and skill in handling mat- 
ters; and that there were none in the as- 
sembly fitter for the office. As no one ob- 
jected to these reasons, the assembly agreed 
to the continuance of the commissioners in 
office, with a protestation that this con- 
tinuance should not prejudice the liberty of 
the kirk in their free election. With regard 
to the removing of distraction among the 
brethren, it was remarked that this distrac- 
tion was double, one in affection, the other 
in judgment; and it was proposed to cure 
both by a solemn reconciliation, with pro- 
mise, before God and the assembly, to lay 
aside all rancour and malice, and to love 
one another as the servants of one lord 
and master. Among the most earnest to 
effect this reconciliation was Mr. Patrick 
Simson, who related what pain he had 
undertaken in his journey to come to the 
assembly, being heavily diseased in body, 
and he desired the brethren not to judge 
rashly of their proceedings at Falkland. 
“Te had done better,’ Calderwood re- 
marks, “if he had distinguished betwixt 
difference of affection arising simply from 
difference of judgment or opinion, and 
difference arising from corrupt courses of 
ambitious men aspiring to preferment, with 
the ruin and overthrow of the discipline of 
our kirk, and the grief conceived by the 
wiser and sincerer sort, at their tyranny and 
oppression of their brethren standing for the 
liberties of the kirk. The act of Falkland 
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concerning unity was read; all that were 
present testified their reconciliation by hold- 
ing up their hands, The distraction of 
judgment was to be taken away by a con, 
ference of some of both sides best seen in 
the matters controverted and disposed to 
peace. The bishops made their vantage of 
this reconciliation.” In fact, the reconcilia- 
tion meant nothing more than an agreement, 
on the part of the ministers to shut their 
eyes for a moment; and this and the ac- 
knowledgment and continuation of the com- 
missioners by the assembly were great ad- 
vantages gained for the court. The latter 
were so well satisfied with their success, that 
they promised freely to interpose with the 
king in favour of all the ministers who were 
under his displeasure, and they not only 
yielded the point of making the bishops 
ex officio visitors of their dioceses, but they 
silently dropped the question of visitation 
altogether. 

“In this assembly,” says Dayid Calder- 
wood, ‘convocated when the learnedes} 
and wisest of the ministry standing for the 
established discipline were banished or con- 
fined, the bishops got a great vantage, 
They were continued commissioners of the 
general assembly, and perpetual moderators 
of the presbyteries where they were resident, 
Under pretext of reconciliation they in; 
sinuated themselves in the affections of the 
simple sort; and under pretext of a con; 
ference appointed for removing differences 
of opinions, and abstinence from all contra; 
verted points till they were determined, the 
bishops thought they had stopped all the 
ministers’? mouths, and brought in suspens¢ 
and question what discipline was most law; 
ful, as if it had never yet been decided 
amongst us; whereas there was no particu: 


lar expressed, neither was it meant by the | 
sincerer sort, that the established discipling | 


should be called in question ; yea, the hishops 
themselves professed they had no intention 
to alter it. 
sort was only to confer upon controyersigs 
already risen. That they took this adyan- 
tage, appeared soon after at the exercise of 
the presbytery of St. Andrews, where the 
doctrine was censured as delivered agai 

the truce, even as if one word must not be 
spoken of discipline to or fro, The minis- 
ters appointed for the sincerer sort were 
chosen at the pleasure of the other party, 
some of them being present, others confined 
and absent, of which number some have be- 
come bishops since, namely, Mr. Adam Ban- 
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natyne, Mr. John Abernethy, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Cowper. Mr. John Abernethy had 
given a proof, at the bishop of Orkney’s last 
visitation of the presbytery of Jedburgh; 
was by the bishop’s procurement chosen 
commissioner with another like himself, and 
George Johnston and Mr. David Calder- 
wood, chosen commissioners by the synod 
before, withholden by confinement in their 
own parishes through the said bishop’s per- 
secution. So Mr. John Abernethy, now 
bishop of Caithness, well known to the 
bishop of Orkney, was nominated to be at 
the conference, and for the sincerer sort. No 
doubt, these men were nominated of pur- 
pose to prevaricate and to try the steadfast- 
ness and intention of the rest with whom 
they were joined. The confining and ba- 
nishing of a number of the ministry ablest 
to withstand the corrupt course, and the 
procuring of commissioners from presbyte- 
ries, with terrors on the one side, and flat- 
tery and lies on the other side, are sufficient 
reasons to reject the authority of this as- 
sembly. But such assemblies wanted not 
the assistance of the civil authority.” James 
Melvil, though not allowed to enter Scot- 
land, was still active in advising and encou- 
raging the ministers by his letters. “ After 
he heard of the proceedings of this assem- 
bly, he wrote his judgment to one of his 
familiar friends, to wit, that he saw clearly 
that whereof he had forewarned the brethren 
ten or twelve years before, that either God 
must change the king’s heart, or the govern- 
ment of the kirk would be overturned; for 
as he had begun and proceeded with autho- 
rity and craft, so by the same means he 
would bring to pass his purpose. The 
bishops being continued commissioners of 
the general assembly, are strengthened in 
their course. Whatsoever the king directeth 
to be done in ecclesiastical affairs, he doth 
by them. The ministers are subject to the 
re moderators, the moderators to the 
ishops and commissioner, and they to the 
king. The most part of the appointed pa- 
cificators will agree to these conclusions for 
establishing the pretended peace of our kirk, 
which is to be established in the next as- 
sembly.” The truth of these views, taken 
by men who were anxiously watching the 
course of events, and no less deeply inter- 
ested in them, was soon made manifest. 
Another and rather remarkable affair fol- 
lowed the closing of this assembly. The 
article brought forward in the assembly re- 
lating to officers of state inclined to popery, 


were especially aimed at the chancellor, 
Seaton, and the secretary of state, Elphin- 
ston, lord Balmerino, who were both hated 
by the bishops, because they had opposed 
many of their designs. Balmerino had es- 
pecially incurred their hatred, because, as 
their advocate archbishop Spottiswode him- 
self confesses, he had, as president of the 
session, defeated the king’s design of intru- 
ding the bishops on the bench. Balmerino, as 
secretary of state in 1599, had been employed 
with sir Edward Drummond in drawing up a 
letter from James to the pope, recommend- 
ing the bishop of Vaison to be a cardinal, 
with some other letters to the cardinals of 
Rome. Elizabeth, through her secret agents, 
discovered the existence of these letters, and 
when she taxed James with them, both he 
and the secretary, as we have seen at the 
period, flatly denied them. Soon after the 
general assembly of 1608, Balmerino went 
to England; Spottiswode pretends that he 
was sent to court by the chancellor, who 
was alarmed at the proceedings of the gene- 
ral assembly ; but Calderwood, who is pro- 
bably correct, says that he was called to 
England by a letter from the king, in which 
he was not informed that any charge was to 
be brought against him. 

After the discovery of the gunpowder 
plot, James had become extremely alarmed 
at the popish doctrine, that the pope might 
depose and excommunicate princes, and 
that the latter, when thus excommuu.vated, 
might be slain by their subjects; and he 
devised an oath of allegiance, designed espe- 
cially for the Roman catholics, in which this 
doctrine was expressly disavowed. The 
pope issued two briefs, forbidding all ca- 
tholics to take this oath; and cardinal Bel- 
larmine wrote a letter to Blackwell, one of 
the principal catholi¢ priests in England, 
who had taken the oath, urging him to 
repentance for having so far conformed, and 
to persist even to martyrdom in the strict 
allegiance which he owed to the holy see. 
The king’s alarm, as might be supposed, 
was not diminished by the publication of 
these missives, and, taking up the pen, he 
wrote a book in defence of the oath of alle- 
giance, which was printed under the title of 
“ Triplici nodo triplex cuneus, or an apology 
for the oath of allegiance, as an answer to 
the two breves of pope Paulus V. and the 
late letter of cardinal Bellarmine to Black- 
well, the arch-priest.” Cardinal Bellarmine 
undertook himself to answer the king’s 
book, which he did under the name of 
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Matthzeus Tortus, in a book in which he 
treated James with very little ceremony, 
stigmatizing him as a liar, a calumniator, 
and an impudent man, comparing him to 
Julian the apostate, and asserting that 
when he was in Scotland he was a puritan 
and an enemy to the other protestants; but 
that now, in England, he was a protestant 
/and an enemy to the puritans. Among 
other things, Bellarmine accused James of 
deceiving the Roman catholics, by promising 
them toleration when he was in need of 
their assistance to secure the crown of 
England, and breaking his promise as soon 
as he had obtained it. He declared further 
that, at the time alluded to, some of James’s 
officers of state had given the pope and car- 
dinals reason to expect that, as soon as he was 
safely seated on the English throne, he would 
en himself a catholic; and he said that, 
esides letters full of courtesy written by 
the king, to the cardinals Aldo, Brandino, 
and Bellarmine himself, he had written a 
letter in his hand to pope Clement VIII., 
soliciting a cardinal’s hat for the bishop of 
Vaison. This was the letter which James 
had denied, when questioned by Elizabeth ; 
but as Bellarmine declared that while 
writing his book he had these letters in his 
own hands, their existence could not now 
be controverted. It was an embarrassing 
fact, more with regard to the effect it might 
have on his own subjects, than in respect 
of the ixnpression it might produce abroad. 
But the Scottish bishops found in this 
circumstance a means of gratifying the 
king, and at the same time accomplishing 
their revenge against their enemy, the secre- 
tary of state. When the lord Balmerino 
arrived at St. Albans, in the beginning of 
October, on his way to Royston, where 
James was then holding his court, he re- 
ceived the first intimation that he was to 
be accused of these letters. On reaching 
Royston, he addressed himself to his friend, 
sir Alexander Hay (who appears to have 
been dealing treacherously with him), and 
complained that he had not received due 
warning of the charge which was to be 
brought against him. Hay told him that 
he had sent him a packet of letters, which 
had passed him on the road, but added that 
he need be under no uneasiness, as the king 
merely wanted to know from him the truth 
of the transaction, and to have the sincerity 
of his religious professions made clear to 
the world. In a private interview with the 
king, James asked Balmerino if any such 
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letter as that mentioned in the book of 
Mattheus Tortus had been written, in re- 
ply to which the secretary reminded him 
that such a letter had been written with his 
own knowledge, for, says he, in his own 
written account of this affair, “I could not 
deny that which was well known to his 
majesty; and that which was contained in 
Tortus’s book was not far different from the 
truth.” The king then asked him -if he 
had ever consented to call the pope his 
father. Balmerino confessed that James 
had refused to use this title himself, but he 
said that, the letter having been approved 
and signed by the king, the pope’s style was 
afterwards added by sir Edward Drummond, 
This looks very like one of James’s exercises 
of king-craft, employing his servants in- 
directly to do that which he did not venture 
to do himseif, in order that in case of failure 
he might throw the blame from his own 
upon their shoulders. It is manifest that it 
was useless for James to write a letter to 
the pope, especially to request a favour like 
that of raising an ecclesiastic to the dignity 
of cardinal, and yet decline to address 
the pope by his usual titles. After this pri- 
vate interview, Hay came to him and in- 
formed him that the king wished him to 
make the same confession before witnesses, 
and in a second interview, he acknowledged 
to the king, Hay being present, that he had 
been a party to the placing of the pope’s 
titles on the king’s letter, without his ma- 
jesty’s knowledge, for which, on his knees, 
he humbly craved his majesty’s pardon. 
It was after he had done this, he tells us, 
that, observing some whispering between 
the king and sir Alexander Hay, he “ began 
to be in some suspicion.” 

Balmerino was now sent to London, there 
to wait the king’s further pleasure. He 
was soon afterwards informed that he had 
incurred the king’s serious displeasure, by 
not remaining in confinement in his own 
house, which, he says, he was never ordered 
to do; and it was intimated to him that the 
king might be pacified by his putting in 
writing the circumstances of the letter, as 
he had confessed them at Royston. <Ac- 
cordingly, he wrote a letter to the king, 
acknowledging that he had been a party to 
the addition of the pope’s titles to the king’s 
letter. All this time, no attention was paid 
to his request that sir Edward Drummond 
might be sent for, who could give a more 
particular account of the whole transaction. 
We will tell the sequel of these treacherous 
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proceedings to entangle him, in Balme- 
rino’s own words. “ His majesty,” he pro- 
ceeds to state, “not content to admit my 
deiays, remembering the circumstances of 
that negotiation better than I, he setteth 
down a number of interrogations under 
his hand, with a letter to the council of 
England, commanding. them to examine 
me. Being brought before them, at first 
I declined their judgment, till they de- 
clared that they would not take upon 
them to judge me, but, following his ma- 
jesty’s commandment, to examine me, and 
remit me to my ordinary judge. In-end, 
to all the particulars, I answered me in such 
sort, that they could not mend themselves, 
nor bring me in compass of any law, the 
earl of Dunbar, the lord Scone, and sir 
Alexander Hay, being present. Thereafter, 
his majesty being discontented of my unwil- 
lingness to clear him, and to burthen myself 
with the fault, yea, to take upon me some 
points (which his majesty affirmed he re- 
membered) which in truth I could not call 
to my memory, the earl of Dunbar directed 
the lord Burghley to me, a very favourable 
and fast nobleman, and who had, imme- 
diately before the earl of Dunbar’s parting 
out of Scotland, renewed a friendship be- 
twixt him and me, which was the greatest 
cause of my repair to court, that it might be 
confirmed there before the queen’s majesty, 
and his majesty satisfied by the said earl’s 
means, of whatever hard opinion he had 
conceived either against the chancellor or 
me by suggestion of the bishops. His credit 
from the earl of Dunbar was to advise me 
for my own good, since it was confessed by 
methat suchaletter was purchased (obtained), 
and that his majesty had denied it (i.e. when 
questioned by Elizabeth], that rather than 
the imputation should lie upon his majesty, 
I should take it upon me. When I ob- 
served the peril of my estate, his majesty’s 
discontentment, and their malice, the lord 
Burghley gave me this assurance, that my 
life, estate, nor Hopar’s reversion, should be 
in no danger. As to my offices, to leave 
them to his majesty’s disposition, whether 
he would take them from me or not. I 
finding many enemies there, and being 
straightly kept, I enter by the lord Burgh- 
ley’s means (who from the beginning has 
ever kept an honest part to me) in a more 
particular friendship with the earl of Dunbar. 
And because the lord of Scone and sir Wil- 
liam Hart had divers times travelled (/a- 
boured) with me, to have married one of 


the earl of Dunbar’s sister-daughters, I was 
content to give him my eldest son, to be 
disposed upon in marriage at his pleasure, 
to give him the palace and park of Holy- 
rood-house; and if he desired Restalrig, he 
should have it for the price I bought it. 
These conditions, as the lord Burghley told 
me, pleased him, and so he would take upon 
him my protection, if I would follow his. 
advice ; which I was content to do, knowing, 
what power he had, and how easy it was to 
him to calm all storms; always desiring him 
to carry his affection to me so secretly, as 
the bishops, sir Alexander Hay, the earl of. 
Wigtoun, and others my small friends, 
should know nothing of it. He was so dili- 
gently always attended by some of these, 
that, after he had appointed me divers meet- 
ings, he could never meet with me. Allwise 
he assured me, whatever the lord Burghley 
should say in his name, I might trust it, 
and he would perform the same; and here- 
upon I desire my friends to inquire the lord 
Burghley if this assurance was not given me 
by the earl of Dunbar, that my life, my 
estate, and Hopar’s reversions, should be 
sure. As for my offices, they should rest in 
his majesty’s disposition, and it might be I 
would not want them. ‘The earl of Dunbar 
thus entered in conditions with me, and the 
lord Burghley put in trust for him and me 
both, for all conditions on both parts, his 
first direction was, that I should write a 
letter to him, desiring that he should con- 
vene the earls of Salisbury, Northampton, 
and Suffolk, before whom I should grant all 
the king’s articles; and thereafter write a 
letter to his majesty to the same effect. He 
willed me to use these three noblemen to 
strengthen his credit, that they being en- 
gaged to be my friends, he might the more 
easily work that he had undertaken; and 
all the said noblemen promised upon their 
honours that they should be my friends, 
and would join with the earl of Dunbar to 
satisfy his majesty. All which I performed, 
Then was I delivered in the earl of Dunbar’s 
keeping, who promised that I should always 
be his prisoner, and at my returning to 
Scotland I should be warded in the castle of 
St. Andrews. By his advice I wrote a be- 
coming in his majesty’s will, which the lord 
Burghley gave him. He returned me an- 
swer with him, that his majesty was well 
pleased with it, and all would go well; only 
I was desired to add this, that I would 
renew the same judicially when I should he 
required, which I did.” : 
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In accordance with these arrangements, 
on the 24th of October Balmerino wrote a 
letter to the king, in which he acknowledged 
that, having repeatedly urged his majesty to 
write a letter to the pope and found him 
resolved not to do do so, he had caused the 
letter in question to be written by sir Edward 
Drummond, and had passed it among a 
number of letters for the king’s signature, 
when he was too hurried to examine them, 
and thus surreptitiously obtained James’s 
hand to it, after which the papal titles and 
style had been added by Drummond. He 
acknowledged further, that when Elizabeth’s 
ambassador complained of this letter, he, 
fearing the king’s displeasure, had utterly 
denied it, and that he had sent for sir 
Edward Drummond home, that he might 
deny it also. He concluded by saying, 
“and because my attestation in this kind, 
which I protest before God and his angels 
is true, and yet will not be a sufficient 
liberation of your princely honour, which is 
dearer to me than your life, I am not hereby 
to beg any pardon, but that your majesty, in 
your most rare and princely wisdom, will take 
such course, but (without) any respect unto 
me, whereby your majesty’s innocency and 
my offence may be made known to the 
world’ The paper which Balmerino calls 
his “becoming in will,’ and which was 
addressed to the king on the 3rd of No- 
vember, was expressed in the following 
words. “Please your most gracious and 
sacred majesty. At the very first I did 
ingenuously confess my offence, and have 
particularly set down under my hand the 
whole circumstances of it; as, likewise, 
answering to the several interrogators, 
whereupon I was examined, I have in every 
point declared the verity; so still continuing 
desirous that your majesty’s honour should 
be free of any such imputation, and my 
offence, without any longer delay, known to 
the world, do by these presents, in all 
humility, freely and absolutely submit my- 
self, and become in your majesty’s will. 
That since only against your majesty my 
offence is committed, so your majesty will 
irrogate unto me such punishment as in 
en true justice and princely clemency I 

ave deserved. And this, my becoming in 
will, renew and reiterate, in judgment or 
without, so oft as I shall be required.” 

Balmerino had yet to learn gradually how, 
in thus perjuring himself to please the king, 
he had been betrayed into the toils of his 
enemies, gps king having accepted his 
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submission, a paper was brought to him to 
sign, in which he was made to confess 
that he had ¢raitorously conspired with 
sir Edward Drummond to deceive the king 
and steal his hand to a letter to the pope, 
that he had traitorously caused the king’s 
séal to be put to it, and that he had no less 
traitorously caused sir Edward Drummond 
to counterfeit the king’s hand in writing 
the pope’s style, making each particular 
article an act of treason. Balmerino, 
startled by the wording of this paper, at 
first refused to sign it, alleging that as the 
letter from the king to the pope contained 
nothing but compliments, it could not be 
construed into an act of treason, and that 
the statement that the king’s hand had 
been counterfeited was absolutely false. 
Thereupon, this last clause was omitted; 
and, “as to the first,” Balmerino tells us, 
“my lord of Salisbury answered me, that 
what they had set down was only to give 
his majesty satisfaction, and that it was 
nothing to me, since his majesty had ac- 
cepted me in will, was to deal graciously 
with me, and not to proceed judicially with 
me any more, whatever might please his 
majesty, and in his majesty’s opinion givé 
the world satisfaction, and clear his honour, 
since it was not to harm me; it was unfit I 
should refuse to give his majesty what should 
please him, seeing it was not to prejudge 
(prejudice) me.” He was thus induced to 
sign this paper, in which he confessed him- 
self guilty of high treason. After this im- 
portant document had been obtained, on 
the night of the 12th of November, Bal- 
merino received a private warning that he 
was to appear before a full meeting of the 
privy council on the following morning, 
when his own confession was to be adduced 
against him. “The lord Burghley,” he 
tells us, “who had been mediator betwixt 
the earl of Dunbar and me, being departed 
to’ Scotland, I was forced to send for James 
Bailzie, a very trusty young man, to whom 
I am infinitely bound, and who (next my 
lord Burghley) was very privy betwixt the 
earl of Dunbar and me; whom I desired to 
show his lordship that I understood that I 
was to be brought before the council the 
next day, and that they were to rail upon me ; 
that he should not think it evil if I should 
say for my own defence that which I would 
make good; that there was no point which 
they were to lay against me which I would 
not answer. He returned James Bailzie to 
me with this answer, earnestly praying me, 
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since that was the last that in that errand 
was to be done, not for my prejudice, but 
for his majesty’s honour and _ satisfaction, 
that I would answer nothing, but in all 
humility acknowledge my offence, clear and 
liberate his majesty, renew my becoming in 
will, and desire my lords of council to be 
intercessors that his majesty would end the 
process by his declaration. This would be 
most acceptable to his majesty, who would 
be behind a piece of tapestry; and, if I 
played my own part right, his majesty 
would be best pleased ; which I also obeyed.” 
There was on this occasion a numerous 
meeting of the council, and the lord chan- 
cellor set forth the accusations against Bal- 
merino, aggravating his guilt, in order the 
more to clear the king, and ended by re- 
mitting the matter to Scotland, to be judged 
there. Strong speeches were then made 
against him by the earls of Salisbury and 
Northumberland, and his name was struck 
off from the list of the privy council. To 
all this Balmerino submitted, according to 
his instructions; and he tells us that, “im- 
mediately after council, the earl of Dunbar 
sent James Bailzie to me to give me thanks, 
and to show how well his majesty was 
pleased, and that his majesty would have 
that in writ which I spake; which also I 
set down. And because there were some 
words his majesty (as he affirmed) desired 
to be added (which he affirmed I spake), 
the words written with his hand, and 
brought to me by the said James Bailzie, I 
inserted with my hand, and subscribed, and 
sent them to him with the said James. 
And hereupon I desire, if need be, that my 
friends may inquire the said James.” In 
the afternoon, Balmerino was taken again be- 
fore a full meeting of the privy council, and 
long harangues were pronounced by the 
lord chancellor, the lord treasurer, and the 
lord priyy seal, setting forth the heinous 
character of the offence, and the reasons 
why, as it had been committed in Scotland 
before the king left that country, the cause 
would be remitted there for trial and judg- 
ment. After these speeches, Balmerino 
made a yery submissive acknowledgment of 
his offence, filled with expressions of sorrow 
and regret, and again threw himself on the 
king’s mercy. 

Such was the fate of a man who possessed 
undoubtedly great talents, though stained 
by the vice of insatiable avarice, but who 
deseryes respect for his integrity on the 
bench, where he not only hindered the ad- 


mission of the bishops, but opposed the 
secret and corrupt influence of the earl of 
Dunbar. There can be little doubt that it 
was this, and his opposition to the restitu. 
tion of the church lands, which led to his 
fall. He appears to have supported his dis- 
grace with little magnanimity. Deserted by 
his friends at court, he seems to have con- 
ceived the idea of throwing himself into the 
arms of the presbyterian party; and when 
he reached Newcastle, as he was carried 
back to Scotland under guard as a prisoner, 
he sent his kinsman, the laird of Pitlourie, 
to James Melvil, who was still detained 
there, to tell him how he was dealt with for 
standing to the freedom of his country, and 
crossing the bishops and their proceedings, 
and to request him to write to the brethren 
at home in his favour. On quitting New- 
castle, he was observed to shed tears, and at 
Berwick he was overheard to regret that he 
had not been made a shepherd when he was 
made a scholar. 


Nor did the secretary’s disgrace end here. 


He was led to suppose that the king was 
satisfied with the sacrifice of personal honour 
he had made in assuming the guilt of an act 
of which, as far as there was any guilt in it, 
he seems to haye been innocent, and he ex- 
pected that the persecution which had been 
directed against him was at an end, and that 
he had only to wait at Falkland the king’s 
determination with regard to the punish- 
ment he was to undergo. His suspicions, 
however, were again excited by private in- 
formation he received that the Scottish privy 
council had been directed to repair to him 
at Falkland. “And although,” he says, “ I 
had been yery careless of that matter, be- 
cause I was certified that there was no more 
ado but to take me judicially in will, yet 
knowing of their coming to Falkland, I ima- 
gined at first the cause of it, and was re- 
solved to have past from every point of these 
depositions, except only the naked verity of 
the deed, whereupon no crime could follow. 
For most lawfully I could have come against 
my deposition, because it was made extra- 
judicially, and in case they would make the 
council of England a judicator, first, it was 
subscribed, not before the council, but in 
the earl of Salisbury’s cabinet, before so 
many of the council as are before mentioned. 
Next, the council of England could be no 
judge competent to me, like as I had law- 
fully declined them before. Farther, it was 
made upon the conditions above-mentioned, 
which I would have referred absolutely to 
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the earl of Dunbar’s oath. Last, it was re- 
vocable, as made for fear of my life, or per- 
petuai imprisonment in the Tower; and if 
they would have made my dittay (charge) 
treason, because it is so called in my depo- 
sition, the calling of a deed treason non mu- 
tat naturam facti. As if I would confess I 
had ¢rattorously conspired to kill one of the 
king’s bucks, would not convict me of trea- 
son, or that I had treasonably broken ward, 
being committed for forty pound of civil 
debt. So the procuring of a common letter 
of recommendation, containing no treason, 
nor prejudice to the king nor estate, could 
never be treason.” But Balmerino was now 
in the hands of men who were little serupu- 
lous in regard to law or right, and equally 
aware of the legal weakness of their pro- 
ceedings so far, they were determined to 
lure him into making further evidence 
against himself. “The earl of Dunbar, 
| fearing I should alter upon this new altera- 
tion, sent the lord Burghley unto me, who, 
as he dealt ever honourably with me, so I 
was plain with him, that I would not stand 
to my depositions made in England, and 
that I would challenge the earl upon his 
oath, of the condition made unto me at the 
subscribing thereof. There was great inter- 
cession made that I would have regard to 
the earl of Dunbar’s credit, and the advan- 
tage both my public enemies and his secret 
ill-willers would make, if that turn were not 
done to his majesty’s contentment; and 
that, however I might resist his majesty at 
this time (whereof the event, in respect of 
the honest disposition of the judge and prin- 
Cipal assessor, was uncertain), yet I would 
be kept in continual prison; and seeing the 
earl of Dunbar was willing to secure all 
things promised before, a sentence of con- 
viction was no more hurtful to me, nor (than) 
either a coming in will, nor entering in a 
contestation with the king, having so great 
enemies both at court and at home. In 
end, upon promises renewed, and my desire 
of quietness, and that my enemies should 
acquire no more credit by my troubles, and 
«| conditions passed betwixt the earl of Dunbar 
and me to stand sure, I was content to abide 
at my former depositions. So the earl of 
Dunbar, in presence of the lords of Scone 
and Burghley, both after particular assu- 
rance and solemn oath to myself, renewed 
what he had promised before, anent my life 
and estate, and that he knew perfectly it 
was never his majesty’s mind to take my 
life.” 
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Thus allured, Balmerino made another 
full declaration of his guilt, in accordance 
with the confession he had made at London 
to please the king, and subscribed it with 
his hand. After a month’s confinement, he 
was carried from Falkland to St. Andrews, 
where he was brought before the court of 
judiciary, put on his trial for treason, and 
convicted upon his own confession. Sen- 
tence was reserved until the king’s pleasure 
should be known; but the king’s orders 
were, that the full sentence of the law 
should be pronounced upon him, and that 
this should take place at Edinburgh. He 
was accordingly carried thither, and was 
received by the townsmen in their armour. 
He was here made to feel all the bitterness 
of his disgrace. When he came to the 
Nether Bow Port, he was commanded by 
the armed citizens to come down from his 
horse, as they would receive “no riding 
prisoners.” Balmerino pleaded his bodily 
infirmities, and stated that he was suffering 
from the gout in his feet, imploring them to 
show him so much courtesy as to let him 
ride forward. One of the citizens shouted 
out an expression of contempt, which Bal- 
merino was said to have once used in court 
when refusing an act of indulgence, and he 
was compelled to make his entrance into 
the town on foot. On the Ist of March 
Balmerino was taken to the To!booth, and 
there, in presence of the justice and lords of 
council, the acts of accusation and conviction 
was read, after which sentence was pro- 
nounced upon him, that he should he be- 
headed and quartered as a traitor, and that 
his members should be set up in Edinburgh, 
and in the chief towns in the kingdom. 
Balmerino attempted to speak, but he 
appears to have been so affected as to be 
unable to give utterance to his words, and 
the earl of Dunbar commanded him to be 
immediately removed. After dinner he was 
conveyed out of the town, and delivered to 
the sheriff of the shire, who conducted him 
to Falkland. But the earl of Dunbar’s 
promise was so far fulfilled, that he received 
a pardon from the king, and, after some 
months’ imprisonment at Falkland, he was 
allowed to retire to his estate. He outlived 
his disgrace about three years, dying in the 
month of May, 1612. 

The ministers of the kirk, although they 
ascribed it to the unscrupulous malice of the 
bishop, looked upon the fall of the lord Bal- 
merino as a providential judgment upon one 
of their persecutors, for he had ever been 
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the ready instrument of the court in the 
oppressive proceedings against those who 
opposed the king’s innovations. It was 
remembered especially, when the late secre- 
tary of state was entrapped from one state- 
ment to another, all to be turned against 
him at his day of trial, how, when sent 
with two other members of the Scottish 
council to examine the ministers imprisoned 
in Blackness before their trial for treason in 
declining the judicature of the council, he 
had taken aside John Forbes and John 
Welsh, and in the same manner had at- 
tempted to draw them into a confession 
which might be used against themselves and 
their fellow-sufferers. It was said that, after 
many arguments had been used to them in 
vain, Balmerino, vexed at their firmness, said 
to them, “ We know well enough what ye 
are doing; it is a shame to you to pretend 
constancy, or to suffer for such a matter that 
is so light, howbeit ye would make me believe 
it to be a matter of great weight and impor- 
tance ;” and that Welsh instantly replied, 
“Well, then, since your lordship has spoken 
so, I will tell you something whereof I can- 
not well tell the warrant, that your lordship 
shall suffer for a more shameful cause, in 
the sight of the world, ere it be long.” 
These speeches were reported to David 
Calderwood, by a friend of Welsh, who was 
with him at Blackness. It was further 
remarked by the ministers that, in spite of 
the anxiety shown by the king to be cleared 
of all participation in the letter of the pope, 
by throwing the whole blame on the shoul- 
ders of Balmerino, when his answer to 
Bellarmine appeared in print soon after, no 
use whatever was made of his confession ; 
and they looked upon this as conclusive 
evidence that he had been made a sacrifice 
to the malice of the Scottish bishops. 
Although no further proceedings were 
taken against the chancellor Seaton, he was 
made to feel that he was in disgrace. The 
chancellor had for several years held the 
office of provost of Edinburgh, and in the 
November of 1608, the citizens had re- 
elected him. The king immediately an- 
nounced that he was greatly offended by 


* One of these, a Latin epigram preserved by 
Calderwood, gave the characters of the different 
bishops as follows :— 

Vina amat Andreas, cum vino Glascua amores, 
Ros ceetus, ludos Galva, Bricheweus opes, 

Ansam Orcas, ollum Moravus, parat Insula fraudes, 
Dumblanus tricas, nomen Aberdonius, 

Fata Caledonius fraterni ruminat agri, 
Rarus adis parochos, o Catanee, tuos. 
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their choice, and he was only pacified by 
the chancellor’s resignation of the office, and 
by the citizens appointing in his place sir John 
Arnot, a creature of the earl of Dunbar. 
The late general assembly had appointed 
commissioners to meet in convention on the 
15th of November, to receive the answer to 
certain applications sent to the king, which 
convention was now prorogued to the be- 
ginning of December, by a letter from the 
king, in which he expressed his great satis- 
faction at the proceedings of the general 
assembly itself, and the results likely to 
follow from it. After expressing his joy 
“that there should be so great a number 
of well-affected and disposed people in re- 
ligion within our said kingdom in these 
days,” the king proceeded to state that he 
had “ clearly discovered the true difference 
betwixt the lawful and unlawful meetings, 


and the good fruits that well-licensed and 
lawfully-convened assemblies will produce; 


concurring together ina continued harmony, 
to advert the common enemy, and to de- 
liberate upon such matters whereby his 
growth and increase may be stayed; and 
that such in whom errors are so far rooted 
as there is no hope of reclaiming, may be 
either utterly suppressed, or at least brought 
to that case that they need not to be in any 
sort feared or regarded; and not according 
to some late proof of unlawful conventicles, 
who, upon a hair-brained folly, do prease 
(endeavour) to raise a schism in the church, 
and by division do give that advantage to 
the enemy, that their untimous concurring 
afterward together will hardly get remedied. 
And as love is the main point of all re- 
ligion, so the tokens of a general uniformity 
amongst the clergy and other estates there 
convened, uttered by them before the dis- 
solving of their assembly, did testify to the 
world with what true sincerity and affection 
of heart that whole meeting was.” 

‘The bishops were too much elated with 
the continued success of their plans to pay 
attention to the squibs and satirical verses 
against them which circulated in Edinburgh, 
many of which contained biting reflections 
upon their private character.* On the 24th 


Solus in Argadiis presul meritissimus ovis, 
Vera ministerii symbola solus ades. : : 

The Scottish bishops at this time were thirteen in 
number, two of whom were archbishops, St. Andrews 
(George Gladstanes) and Glasgow (John Spottis- 
wode), the others, in the order in which they are 
mentioned in the foregoing verses, Ross ( avid 
Lindsay), Galloway (Gawin Hamilton), Brechin 
(Andrew Lamb), Orkney (James a Murray 
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of January, 1609, the convention was held 
in Edinburgh to receive the report of the 
king’s answer to the petitions of the general 
assembly. The bishop of Glasgow, who had 
brought this answer from England, made a 
long rehearsal of the king’s expressions of 
satisfaction at the management of the as- 
sembly, and assured the ministers that 
James had declared “that if he had been 
there in his own person, he would neither 
have done more nor less than they had 
done.” He yielded all their requests with 
regard to the prosecution of papists, and told 
them that he had directed the earl of Dun- 
bar to proceed with the utmost rigour 
against them. “ As for the brethren that 
were under the king’s displeasure, who were 
banished, imprisoned, or confined, if they 
would make a humble supplication for their 
liberty, so gentle and clement was his ma- 
jesty, that he would be readier to grant than 
they to sue.” After the closing of the con- 
vention, the bishops fixed the 4th of May for 
the meeting of the conference appointed by 
the general assembly to discuss controverted 
points, and at the same time they dispatched 
the bishop of Galloway to court to advise 
with the king. His instructions, which were 
found among his papers after his death, 
throw some light on the secret intrigues of 
the bishops at this time. Although pro- 
fessing publicly to interpose their good ser- 
vices with the king in favour of the perse- 
cuted ministers, they secretly told James 
not to pay attention to this interposition, 
but to keep them under the same rigorous 
treatment. ‘ Anent the ministers that are 
confined,” they said to the bishop of Gal- 
loway, “your lordship shall excuse the re- 
quest made by us in some of their favours, 
showing how it proceeded; and further de- 
clare that of late they have taken course to 
give in supplications to the council for their 
enlarging for a certain time, for doing their 
particular businesses at session and other- 
wise in the country; and that some of them 
have purchased (obtained) licence by the 
votes of the council, howbeit we opposed. 
Therefore, beseech his majesty to remember 
the council, that the confining of these min- 
isters was for faults done by them to his high- 
ness’s self, and that they should be acknow- 
ledged and confessed to his majesty, and his 
highness’s pleasure understood therein, be- 


(Alexander Douglas), the Isles (Andrew Knox), 
Dumblane (George Grahame), Aberdeen (Peter 
Blackburn), Dunkeld (Alexander Lindsay), Caith- 
ness (Alexander Forbes), and Argyle. 
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fore the grant of any favour; otherwise, that 
shall undo all that has been hitherto fol- 
lowed for the peace of the church.” Now 
that they had got the secretary Balmerino 
out of the way, the- bishops again showed 
their anxiety to gain influence in the court 
of sessions, the integrity of which they had 
not yet been able to surmount. “And 
since,” say they, “our greatest hindrance is 
found to be in session, of whom [the judges] 
the most part are ever in heart opposed unto 
us, and forbear not to kythe it (show it) 
when they have occasion, you shall humbly 
entreat his majesty to remember our suit 
for the kirkmen’s place, according to the 
first institution; and that it may take at 
this time some beginning, since the place 
vacant [that of lord Balmerino] was even 
from the beginning in the hands of the 
spiritual side, with some one kirkman or 
other, till now ; which might it be obtained, 
as were most easy by his majesty’s direction 
and commandment, there should be seen a 
sudden change of many humours in that 
state, and the common weal would find the 
profit thereof.” The next articles of the 
bishop’s instructions were directed against 
Murray, the minister of Leith, now a pri- 
soner in Edinburgh for his honest zeal in 
defence of the kirk, whose deprivation they 
were afraid to attempt, lest it “might per- 
haps breed unto us a new difficulty,” but 
they wished him to be removed from Edin- 
burgh and confined in the town of New- 
abbey, and some miles about, “having 
liberty to teach that people, amongst whom 
he shall find some other subject to work 
upon than the state of bishops.” In this 
demand the bishops were fully indulged, 
and Mr. John Murray, who was only im- 
prisoned by the king’s arbitrary warrant, 
was banished to a distant town, in “a bar- 
barous part of the country,” where it was 
expected that his zeal for the kirk would 
have little room to display itself. When he 
was taken before the council to hear the 
order for his removal, he made a plain and 
manly speech, declaring his willingness to 
stand his trial and his conviction that he 
had done nothing to offend the king. “The 
bishops,” we are told by a contemporary, 
*‘ were dashed, the councillors sorrowful for 
such rigorous dealing against him, and 
would gladly have mitigated some circum- 
stances of his confinement, but feared, be- 
cause the bishops were as captors and delators 
among them.” ‘There was one who had the 
courage to speak in his favour, the lord 
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chancellor of Scotland, Seaton, earl of Dun- 
fermline, whom the king had judged it expe- 
dient not to disgrace any further than 
causing him to resign the provostship of 
Edinburgh. It was said that James thought 
the example of Balmerino would be suffi- 
cient to restrain the chancellor from any 
great opposition to his will. “After he 
(Murray) went out from the council, chan- 
cellor Seaton gathered some courage, and in 
presence of the earl of Dunbar, the bishops, 
and all that were present, he affirmed that 
it was a most unbrotherly and barbarous 
dealing in the bishops, to put one of their 
brethren of the ministry from the place 
where he exercised his calling and lifted his 
stipend, and cast him out to a far remote 
and unknown part, where he had no provi- 
sion allowed to him. His calling, quality, 
and the gentlewoman his wife’s quality, 
eraved another kind of respect and charita- 
ble discretion.” 

At length, on the 4th of May, the minis- 
ters chosen for that purpose, met in con- 
ference at Falkland. The earls of Dunbar 
and Wigtoun, the lord Scone, and the col- 
lector (lord Fentounbarnes) were present as 
the king’s commissioners, with the two 
archbishops and the bishops of Dunkeld 
and Caithness. After the preliminary for- 
malities had been passed through, the com- 
missioners for the ministers demanded a 
definite declaration of what were the points of 
controversy which they were now to discuss ; 
what brethren were alleged to be on the one 
side and what on the other; and by what 
authority that conference could make the 
general commission special, or call in ques- 
tion any point of discipline established by 
the kirk, and ratified by law and practice. 
No clear answers could be obtained on these 
points. The few honest presbyterians who 
had been admitted to this conference—the 
“ sincerer sort,” as they are termed by the 
writers of their own party—stood to their 
commission, which was, they said, to discuss 
controversies concerning the discipline, but 
they refused to admit anything for a “con- 
troversy” in matters of discipline which was 
established by law. This, however, was 
not what the episcopal party wanted, and 
threatening words were used by the com- 
missioners and the bishops, intimating that 
if the ministers were refractory, they should 
be sent back to whence they came. The 
* sincerer sort,” however, though few, stood 
firm, and the bishops, seeing they would 
not be able to get what they wanted, tried 


to get something less. ‘They now put two 
questions, which “ were cast in confusedly ;” 
the first was, whether the moderators of 
presbyteries and provincial assemblies should 
be constant, or circular or periodical; the 
second, whether the caveats with regard to 
the bishops should be kept or not. To 
make themselves constant moderators, and 
to free themselves from the caveats of the 
assembly, would indeed have been a great 
increase of the power and influence of the 
bishops. But to the first of these questions 
it was answered that it had been already 
agreed in the assembly at Linlithgow, that 
the constant moderators should be allowed 
to remain until the next general assembly ; 
and the reply to the second was, that the 
caveats were acts of the general assembly, 
made for restraining the corruptions of 
voters in parliament, and that they could 
no more be called in question than any 
other act concerning the votes. These 
questions were long discussed, without being 
brought to any conclusion, until the bishops, 
seeing they were not likely to gain any ad- 
vantage in the conference at present, agreed 
to its prorogation until the first Tuesday in 
August; and each member was requested to 
consider seriously these two questions in the 
mean-time, and be ready to deliver by word 
or writing, as required, a distinct answer. 
Though the bishops had gained no sub- 
stantial advantage in this conference, such 
was not the case in the parliament which 
was held at Edinburgh on the 17th of June. 
On this occasion the bishops, by the king’s 
particular direction, went to the parlia- 
ment-house in all their pride, the arch- 
bishops riding before the earls, and the 
bishops before the lords. Few of the an- 
cient nobility attended, and those who were 
present were so much offended by the pre- 
sumption of the prelates, that the earls of 
Montrose, Caithness, Glencairn, Morton, 
and Cassillis, refused to ride in the proces- 
sion, and went to the parliament-house on 
foot. The acts of this parliament were 
almost entirely ecclesiastical, and began 
with some severe provisions against the 
papists ; for James at this time, partly out of 
pique against Bellarmine, and partly to 
blind the presbyterians, thought proper to 
manifest more than usual zeal against 
popery. One of the most important acts of 
this session was that which prescribed certain 
descriptions of apparel to the different pro- 
fessions. “It was ordained that none in 
time coming be capable of provostry or 
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other magistracy within any burgh, but 
merchants and actual traffickers inhabiting 
within the said burghs; and that the said 
magistrates and their commissioners of par- 
liament shall wear at parliament conventions, 
and other solemn times and meetings when 
their dignity shall require it, such comely 
and decent apparel as his majesty shall pre- 
scribe, whereby they may be discerned from 
other common burgesses. And siclike, that 
judges shall wear such a habit as his majesty 
shall think most meet and proper, as well 
for lords of the session, and other inferior 
judges in civil actions, as for the criminal 
and ecclesiastical judges, for advocates, 
lawyers, and others living by law and prac- 
tice thereof. That every preacher wear 
black, grave, and comely apparel. Like- 
wise that all priors, abbots, and prelates, 
having vote in parliament, specially bishops, 
wear grave and decent apparel, agreeable to 
their function, dignity, and place. There is 
something ludicrous in the flattery of the 
finishing clause of this article, in which 
James’s favourite process of “ horning” was 
denounced against all who omitted to wear 
the costume dictated by him. “And be- 
cause the king, by long experience, knoweth 
better than any king living, what is con- 
venient for every estate in their behaviour 
and duty, it was agreed that what order he 
should think meet to prescribe for the kirk- 
men, agreeable to their estate and means, 
the same being sent in writ by his majesty 
to his clerk of register, shall be a sufficient 
warrant to him for inserting thereof in the 
books of parliament, to have the strength 
and effect of an act thereof, with executorials 
of horning to be directed thereupon against 
any such person as, within the space of forty 
days after the publication or intimation of 
the said act made unto them, or charges 
used against them thereupon, shall not pro- 
vide themselves of the apparel to be ap- 
pointed by his majesty for men of their 
vocation and estate, to be used and worn by 
them and their successors at the times and 
_ in manner to be expressed in the said act 
| to be made by his highness thereanent.” 


In this act, which made refusal or neglect to 
wear the apparel prescribed by the king 
equivalent to rebellion, the presbyterians 
saw a design ultimately to force upon them 
the surplice and other equally hated “ cor- 
ruptions” of the English church. In the 
next act it was ordained, “that whosoever 
shall hereafter, by word or writ, devise, 
utter, or publish, any false, slanderous, or 
reproachful speeches, tending to the remem- 
brance of the ancient grudges borne in 
time of bypast troubles, or to the hindrance 
of the wished accomplishment of the perfect 
union of the kingdoms of Scotlarid and 
England, or to the slander or reproach of 
the estate, people, or country of England, 
or dishonour or prejudice of any councillor 
of the said kingdom, whereby hatred may 
be fostered and maintained, or misliking 
raised betwixt his majesty’s faithful subjects 
of this isle; the authors of the seditious, 
slanderous, and injurious speeches or writs, 
and dispersers thereof, after trial taken of 
their offence, either before his majesty’s 
justice or the lords of his highness’s privy 
council, shall be severely punished in their 
persons and goods, by imprisonment and 
banishment, fining, or more rigorous cor- 
poral pain, as the quality of the offence 
shall be found to merit, at his majesty’s 
pleasure ; and all such as, hearing and 
getting knowledge of any such speeches or 
writs, shall conceal the same, and not reveal 
them to his majesty’s ordinary officers, 
magistrates, or councillors, whereby the 
authors or dispensers thereof may be pun- 
ished, shall underlie the like trial and pain.” 
Such an act as this could only be called for 
by a very strong popular prejudice in Scot- 
land against the union of the two kingdoms. 
The remaining enactments of this session 
were designed chiefly for the advancement 
of the bishops. Acts of attainder and for- 
feiture were passed against the lord Max- 
well, for the slaughter of Johnston and 
other acts of rebellion, and against Logan 
of Restalrig, for his alleged complicity in 
the Gowrie conspiracy, which had been 
brought to light by the trial of Sprott. 
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Tue rest of the year passed over in tolerable 
quietness; for the bishops, so far secure of 
their advantage, were occupied in preparing 
their future plans, while the ministers waited 
anxiously to see what would come next. 
Various petty innovations introduced by 
letters from the king towards the end of 
the year were looked upon by the presby- 
terians as the precursors of greater changes. 
In November, orders came that all the pul- 
pits in Edinburgh should be open to the 
bishops to preach in, and provisions were 
made for their residence in the capital dur- 
ing winter. In the same month, the chan- 
cellor, who had been called to court, brought 
with him a commission ordering that the 
session should rise on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, and not sit again till the 8th of Janu- 
ary. The Scottish ministers had always 
shown an especial abhorrence of what they 
called the idolatrous observance of Christ- 
mas, and these proceedings caused no little 
consternation among them. “ It was,” says 
David Calderwood, “the first Christmas 
vacance of the session kept since the Re- 
formation. The ministers threatened that 
the men who devised that novelty for their 
own advancement might receive at God’s 
hand their reward to their overthrow, for 
troubling the people of God with beggarly 
ceremonies long since abolished with popery. 
Christmas was not so well kept by feasting 
and abstinence from work these thirty years 
before, an evil example to the rest of the 
country.” Several new acts of severity 
against ministers who had shown openly 
their dislike of the proceedings of the 
court also took place, and Calderwood as- 
sures us that “confining of ministers was 
now become so common, that it was thought 
a favour and a mitigation of a heavier pun- 
ishment which might be inflicted, as the 
prelates made men believe, yea, and claimed 
thanks for their intercession.” Immedi- 
ately after Christmas, the bishops received a 
new advarcement, in the appointment of 
archbishop Spottiswode as an extraordinary 
lord of the session, In the beginning of 
February, 1610, the king’s order relating to 
the new apparel was proclaimed in Edin- 


burgh, and on the 15th of the same month, 


“the lords of the session and the bishops 
put on their gowns, and came down from 
the chancellor’s lodging, with their robes, 
to the Tolbooth. All their robes, except 
the chancellor’s, were of London cloth, pur- 
ple coloured, with the fashion of a heckled 
cloak from the shoulder to the middle, with 
a long side hood on the back, the gown and 
hood lined with red satin. The people 
flocked together to behold them. The 
bishops were ordained to have their gowns 
with lumbard sleeves, according to the form 
of England, with tippets and crapes about 
their craigs (necks) ; which was performed.” 

The day before this ceremony, the king 
had declared his displeasure at the firmness 
which had been shown by some of the min- 
isters at the conference in the preceding 
summer, in a proclamation proroguing, sine 
die, the meeting of the general assembly 
which had .been appointed to take place at 
St. Andrew’s, in the month of May; a pro- 
ceeding which sounded strangely after the 
warm approbation he had expressed of the 
proceedings of the assembly in the preced- 
ing year. This proclamation was expressed, 
if possible, in language more arbitrary than 
any James had used before. After stating 
the use of general assemblies, it proceeded 
to say :—‘ Whereas, on the other part, by 
too many experiences and proofs it has been 
tried, that at such meetings, where the con- 
veners were in affection distracted, many of 
them preferring their will to the kirk’s weal, 
wishing rather a combustion than any pro- 
fitable and expedient composition, not only 
hath no good ensued thereof, but upon the 
knowledge of this division, the common 
enemy has taken much advantage, and it 
has greatumly increased the growth of con- 
trary professors; in which regard, we, the 
nourish-father of God’s kirk within our 
dominions, acknowledging ourselves in duty 
bound to prevent such inconveniences, un- 
derstanding of the present distraction of 
mind betwixt the fathers in the church and 
some of the ministry, which we being very 
careful and desirous to remove, did there- 
upon appoint a meeting of some commis- 
sioners of both sides, to have conferred, 
treated, and resolyed upon some fit means 
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for removing of this distraction, as the 
minds of all them should be prepared be- 
fore the assembly to meet, that in such 
unity and harmony as the kirk might find 
the benefit of their convening, and that 
the kything (making known) of their divi- 
sions might not bring a reproach to their 
function, who ought to be teachers and pat- 
terns to others of all love and amity. And 
in respect we do find this heartburning still 
to continue, therefore we do hold it most 
expedient and necessary, that the said gene- 
ral assembly, appointed in May next, shall 
not be kept at all, we being fully resolved 
not to appoint any new diet for holding 
thereof, until such time as, upon assurance 
of a conformity in the church, we may be 
fully persuaded that by their meeting some 
good may be done, and no harm ensue 
thereof; which cannot be avoided, so long 
as this distraction of mind remaineth.” 

But at this time the king and the bishops 
were preparing a measure of the most des- 
potie character, which was calculated to 
more than compensate the bishops for any 
amount of secular power of which they were 
deprived by their exclusion from the bench 
of the sessions. This was the establishment 
of the courts of high commission. The ex- 
cuse for these new courts, one in each of the 
two archiepiscopal provinces, is thus stated 
in the preamble:— Forasmuch as com- 
plaint being made to us in the behalf of 
the ministry of this our kingdom, that the 
frequent advocations purchased by such as 
were either erroneous in religion, or scanda- 
lous in life, not only discouraged the minis- 
try from censuring of vice, but emboldened 
the offenders to continue in their wicked- 
ness, using their advocations as a mean to 
delay and disappoint both trial and punish- 
ment; we, for eschewing of this inconve- 
nient, and that the number of true profes- 
sors may be known to increase, the anti- 
christian, enemy and his growth suppressed, 
and all sorts of vice and scandalous life 
punished, and that neither iniquity nor 
delay of trial and punishment be left by this 
subterfuge, of discouraging of ecclesiastical 
censures to proceed on things so meet and 
proper for them, have, out of our duty to 
God, and love to his kirk, being the nourish- 
father of the same on earth within our do- 
minions, given power and commission,” &c. 
The commissioners were the archbishop of 
each province, a certain number of the 
bishops, the members of the privy council, 
and other persons of the clergy and laity, 
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of whom any five, including the archbishop, 
were capable of acting, so that the latter 
had only to call four persons to assist him, 
according to his own choice out of the num- 
ber of the commissioners; and perpetrate 
any act of oppression he chose, without fur- 
ther responsibility. The power given to 
these commissioners will be best understood 
by describing it in the words of the com- 
mission itself. They were authorized “to 
call before them at such times and places as 
they shall think meet, any person or per- 
sons dwelling and remaining within their 
province respective above written of St. An- 
drews or Glasgow, or within any diocese of 
the same, being offenders either in life or 
religion, whom they hold any way to be 
scandalous, and that they take trial of the 
same; and if they find them guilty and im- 
penitent, refusing to acknowledge their of- 
fence, they shall give command to the 
preacher of that parish where they dwell, 
to proceed with sentence of excommunica- 
tion against them; which, if it be protracted, 
and their command by that minister be not 
presently obeyed, they shall convene any 
such minister before them, and proceed in 
censuring of him for his disobedience, either 
by suspension, deprivation, or warding, ac- 
cording as in their discretion they shall 
hold his obstinacy and refuse of their direc- 
tion to have deserved. And further, to fine 
at their discretions, imprison, or ward any 
such person, who being convicted before 
them, they shall find upon trial to have de- 
served any such punishment; and a war- 
rant under the hand of any five above- 
named of every province respective above 
written, the said archbishop of the province 
being one, shall serve for a sufficient com- 
mand for the captains and constables of our 
wards and castles, and to all keepers of jails 
or prisons, either to burgh or land, within 
any part of the province respective above 
written, for receiving and detaining such 
persons as shall be unto them directed to be 
kept by them, in such form as by the said 
warrant shall be prescribed, as they will 
answer upon the contrary, at their peril. 
And of all such fines as shall be imposed 
upon any offender, the one-half to pertain 
unto ourself, and the other half to be em- 
ployed upon such necessary things as our 
said commissioners shall be forced unto, by 
charging of parties and witnesses to com- 
pear before them; and the superplus to be 
bestowed, at the sight of the said commis- 
sioners, by distribution among the poor. 
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Commanding the lords of our privy coun- 
cil, upon sight of any certificate subscribed 
by any five of the said commissioners, 
within every province, as said is, the said 
archbishop of the province being one, either 
of any fine imposed by them upon any party 
compearing and found guilty, and of the 
contumacy and refusal of any to compear 
before them, that the said lords of our privy 
council direct a summary charge of horning 
upon ten days only; and that no suspension 
or relaxation be granted, without first a cer- 
tificate under the hand of the archbishop of 
the province, containing the obedience and 
satisfaction of the party charged, be pro- 
duced. And in case of farther disobedience 
or rebellion of the party who shall be 
charged for his fine or non-compearance, 
the said lords of our council are then to 
prosecute the most strict order, as is usual 
against rebels, for any other cause what- 
somever, with power to our said commis- 
sioners to proceed herein; as also to take 
trial of all persons that have made defec- 
tion, or otherwise are suspected in religion ; 
and as they find any just cause against them, 
to proceed in manner foresaid. And also, 
whensoever they shall learn or understand 
of any minister, preacher, or teacher of 
schools, colleges, or universities, or of ex- 
horting or lecturing readers within these 
bounds, whose speeches in public have been 
impertinent, and against the established 
order of the kirk, or against any of the con- 
clusions of the by-past general assemblies, 
or in favour of any of these who are ba- 
nished, warded, or confined for their con- 
temptuous offences: which being no matter 
of doctrine, and so much idle time spent 
without instruction of their auditory in their 
salvation, ought so much the more severely 
to be punished, in regard that they are mi- 
nisters who, of all others, should spend least 
idle talk, and specially in the chair of verity. 
And, therefore, after the calling of them 
before the said commissioners, they are to 
be questioned and tried upon the points of 
that which is laid against them, and pu- 
nished according to the quality of their 
offence. And where a complaint shall be 
made unto them by any party that shall be 
convened before any ecclesiastical judica- 
tory, for any such crime as he shall be then 
suspected of, or that the party doth alledge 
alwise the matter itself to be improper to 
that judicatory, or the proceeding to have 
been unformal, or that the judicatory itself 
has been too partial, and where the commis- 


sioners shall see any just cause, they are 
then to take trial and cognition thereof 
unto themselves, and to discharge the said 
judicatory of all farther proceeding. Giv- 
ing power also to our said commissioners to 
make choice of a clerk and other members 
of court, and to direct out precepts in name 
of the said archbishop and his associates 
within every province, for citation of any 
parties before them within the bounds of 
the said provinces, in any of the said causes 
above-mentioned ; which precepts are to be 
sealed with a special seal, containing the 
arms of the said bishopric. Giving also 
power to charge witnesses to compear. be- 
fore them, under the pain of forty pounds 
Scottish money. And upon the certificate 
of the said commissioners, that any of the 
said penalties are incurred by them, the 
said lords of our council are to direct the 
like charges for payment of the same, as is 
appointed for the fines.” 

The appointment of courts like these, with 
@ power superior even to that of the laws, 
by the mere exercise of the royal preroga- 
tive, was the greatest stretch of his authority 
which the king had yet attempted; and the 
power of the bishops seemed to be so firmly 
established, that they had no further fear of 
their opponents. It was now seen that the 
proroguing of the general assembly was one 
of those pieces of king-craft in which king 
James prided himself. The indefinite post- 
ponement of the assembly, and the king’s 
threat of not calling it again for a long 
time, had completely thrown the ministers 
off their guard, and this circumstance was 
to be taken advantage of to call a hurried 
general meeting of the kirk, which should 
be devoted to the court, and give its ap- 
proval of all that had been done. Accord- 
ingly, when the ministers least expected it, 
it was announced that the general assembly 
was to be held on the 8th of June. In his 
commission for this purpose, the king said :— 
“ Albeit we, justly fearing the disorders that 
might arise in the general assembly ap- 
pointed to be holden at St. Andrews, in the 
month of May next, by reason of the differ- 
ences now in the church for matters of dis- 
cipline, did, by our letters published in Feb- 
ruary last, desert the said meeting, and 
especially declared that it was not our mind 
to appoint any new assembly before we were 
well assured of the peaceable inclination of 
those of the ministry who should meet and 
convene thereat; yet, having been lately 
advertised of great confusion arising in the 
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church by reason of the loose and unsettled 
government which is therein, and being 
entreated by sundry of our good subjects, 
bishops, ministers, and others, for licence to 
some general meeting of the church, wherein 
hope is given us that good course, by com- 
mon consent, shall be taken for redress: of 
all misorders, and the division of minds 
that so long continued among the ministry, 
to the great scandal of their profession, 
should cease and be extinguished, we have 
been pleased to yield to their requests, and 
granted liberty for a general assembly, to 
be holden at Glasgow the 8th day of June 
next. And therefore we will and require 
you to make choice of the most wise, 
discreet, and peaceably-disposed ministers 
among you, to meet and convene the said 
day and place, instructed with sufficient 
commission from the rest, as in other as- 
semblies you have been accustomed; and 
to advise anent the excommunicated earls, 
what order shall be taken with them, for 
their satisfaction of the church; anent the 
late erections, to communicate to our com- 
missioners the estate of every church within 
any of the same, the maintenance allowed 
thereto; an overture for supplying the 
churches which are not suficiently provided ; 
and what is the best course to be taken 
for the ready payment of the ministers, so 
as they be not distracted from their charge, 
and forced to attend the law for discussing 
of suspensions, and such like questions 
arising thereupon. In which point we have 
had many grievous complaints from divers 
of the ministers: there, and understand our 
good purpose touching them and their main- 
tenance to have been wonderfully crossed. 
And that: they be ready to give their best 
opinion in all former points, and in every- 
thing else that shall be demanded of them, 
for the good: peace of the church. And 
because, by our letters, we have particularly 
acquainted the archbishop of St. Andrews 
of our purpose herein, and sent unto him a 
special note of the names of such as we de- 
sire to be at our said meeting, it is our 
pleasure that you conform yourselves thereto, 
and make choice of the persons that we 
take to be the fittest for giving advice in 
all matter; wherein ye shall do us accept- 
able service.” By this missive, the king 
openly deprived the ministers of all freedom 
of election of their representatives to the 
assembly ; and, that they might have little 
time to reflect or act contrary to its tenor, 
although b a dated on the 1st of April, 


it was only brought to Edinburgh by the 
earl of Dunbar on the 24th of May, and it 
was not till the 28th, eleven days’ before: the 
date fixed for the meeting of the assembly, 
that archbishop Spottiswode sent: it round 
to the ministers in general. In doing so, 
this proud prelate told them that he had 
“received a letter from the king’s majesty, 
anent the direction of commissioners to the 
approaching general assembly: And to the 
effect ye may understand my commission to 
you to that effect, and the king’s majesty’s 
pleasure, I thought good, as having credit 
of his majesty in these matters, to show to 
your moderator the authentic letter that 
has proceeded from his majesty’s hand, and 
to send to you the note of the persons 
whom his majesty has thought fittest for 
that work. This I beseech you, since: our 
presbyteries in Fife, and, as I hear, the 
presbytery of Edinburgh hath. agreed to the 
king’s desire, that you will not fail to send 
a free unlimited commission f%.e., to: leave 
them at liberty to act according to the direc- 
tion of the court] with these brethren, who 
have also received their several missives 
from the king’s majesty, that ye seem: not 
to be singular and refractory to reasonable 
petitions. I hope that this my council shall 
be well accepted of you. And since sudden’ 
and wilful conclusions have wrought such 
bitter effects, 1 hope ye will not provoke 
the king’s majesty to wrath without neces- 
sary occasion.” Not only were letters 
directed to many of the ministers who were 
chosen to attend the assembly, advertising 
them how they were to act, but the earl of 
Dunbar and the bishops are said to have 
held continual consultations together during 
the three days preceding the meeting, on 
the most efficient measures for managing it 
according to’ the king’s views. 

An attempt was made to give unusual 
solemnity to this meeting, and the first day 
was ordered to be observed as a fast. Arch- 
bishop Spottiswode was chosen moderator 
with only five dissentient voices. The pre- 
liminaries having been arranged entirely to 
his satisfaction, next day the earl of Dunbar 
presented the king’s letter, which was read 
to the assembly. “It contained,” to use 
the words in which Calderwood sums it up, 
“ first, a declaration of his affection to reli- 
gion, and opposition to the anti-christian 
enemy above all enemies. Secondly, a de- 
claration of his care to establish a solid form 
of discipline in the kirk of Scotland; how 
that he had given his presence to sundry 
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assemblies to the effect, after he had suffered 
anarchy to bring forth such evil effects, as 
that it could not be longer tolerated; that, 
as he began first to found the government 
of bishops before his departure out of the 
country, so, since that time, he has spared 
no expenses or travel to vindicate the juris- 
diction spiritual out of the hands of civil 
men (laymen). He complained that, not- 
withstanding of the pains and travel that he 
had taken, he had found some lets (obsta- 
cles ) to hinder the perfecting of that work. 
Whether the lets arose of the wilfulness or 
ignorance of such as would not subject them- 
selves to that government, or of the linger- 
ing of the other sort that were more pliable, 
he was not fully informed, That, therefore, 
he has convened this present assembly,—not 
so much of necessity, or as if their consent 
was much requisite,—as to manifest his ear- 
nest desire to have peace and concord in 
the kirk, and to make those that shall 
oppose themselves hereafter inexcusable. 
Therefore he desired every one to show 
their forwardness to so good a work, and 
to testify their good will to him, and expect 
his favour.” In the king’s commission, the 
order to be taken with papists was placed 
first in the list of subjects to be considered 
by the assembly, and the general question 
of the peace of tlie church last; but now 
the earl of Dunbar required that the order 
should be reversed, and after some discus- 
sion, the matter was referred to a privy 
conference, and a certain number of bishops 
and ministers was appointed for that pur- 
pose. In this privy conference some objec- 
tion was made io the negative voice of the 
bishops in ecclesiastical meetings, but it was 
overruled by the production of the king’s 
will on the subject expressed in writing, 
and when an attempt at protest was made 
by one or two ministers in the assembly 
afterwards, they were told that the reso- 
lutions had passed in the privy conference, 
and that they were no longer open to objec- 
tion. Even the right of discussion was thus 
taken from the general assembly. The as- 
sembly was next drawn to pass an absolute 
condemnation of the assembly held at Aber- 
deen, and it was represented that all excuse 
for the obstinacy of the banished and impri- 
soned ministers would be thus taken away. 
The next measure proposed was one still 
more unpalatable to the presbyterian party, 
and therefore to the main body of the Scot- 
tish people. ‘“ Dunbar produced the king’s 
discharge to keep presbyteries. Then was 
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there an outcry and noise in the assembly 
among the ministers, who had notwithstand- 
ing weakened the power of the presbyteries, 
and almost spoiled them of all authority with 
their own consents. This was but a scare-- 
crow to put them in fear, where they needed 
not fear; for presbyteries could not be alto- 
gether abolished till bishop’s courts were 
substituted in their rooms, which, for the 
present, could not be brought to pass. 
Dunbar took occasion upon the outcry to 
promise, upon Iris honour, to procure so far 
as in him lay to get that discharge recalled, 
providing they would subscribe the conclu. 
sions which were past. By this cunning, 
he got the hands, as well.as the voices, of 
many forsworn Balaamites. Money was 
distributed among them, and given largely 
to such as served their turn, under pretence 
of bearing their charges. A number of 
ministers brought from Orkney, Caithness, 
and Sutherland, who had never seen the 
face of a general assembly, were well re- 
warded for coming so far to do good service. 
Mr. James Law, bishop or Orkney, their 
captain, and the chief persuader and pro- 
curer of their coming and consent, was 
careful to see them well served. When 
Mr. John Balfour, a minister in the south, 
came to him and complained he had gotten 
nothing, he answered, ‘ye have done no ser- 
vice to his majesty, for ye voted non liguet.’ 
John Lawder, minister at Cockburnspeth, 
coming too late, when there was nothing 
resting to be dealt but ten pound, forty 
pennies less, was content to take that small 
sum, and to dispense with the want of forty 
pennies. The constant moderators, so many 
as were present, got their hundred pounds, 
which was promised at the first convention 
holden at Linlithgow, where they were con- 
stituted perpetual moderators of presbyte- 
ries. To some was promised augmentation 
of their stipends, namely, to Mr. Michael 
Cranstoun, minister at Cramound, which 
was also performed. Mr. John Hall, one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh, got a pen- 
sion for his prevarication. Mr. Cowper got 
a bishopric; whether it was promised to him 
at that time or not, we are not certain. 
Dunbar professed plainly, he would have no 
man there to give any countenance of mis- 
liking; and had the king’s guard ready, to 
commit such as would oppose stoutly to 
their proceedings. The name of presbytery 
was rejected, as odious to his majesty, as a 
word which he could not hear with patience ; 
and, therefore, that word must be abstained 
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from in their acts and conclusions. The 
word presbytery was rejected politicly, that 
the bishops might bruike under doubtful 
phrases, and bereave the presbyteries of 
their power, and assume in trials, suspen- 
sions, depositions, ordinations, &c., such 
ministers within the bounds where these 
actions were to be performed..... Some 
ministers charged the conclusions to be con- 
trary to God’s word; some alleged they were 
bound by oath to maintain the established 
discipline. Some answered, when it came 
to voting, they had no commission from 
their presbyteries. Many had limited com- 
missions. Some had commission to protest 
against whatsomever thing should be con- 
cluded prejudicial to the acts of former 
assemblies. But few did as they were di- 
rected or limited. To make all sure, there 
were in this assembly, besides thirteen 
bishops, thirteen noblemen, and forty barons 
and other gentlemen, who had no com- 
mission either from presbytery or synod.” 
On the last day of the meeting, the ques- 
tions of taking order with papists, and of 
provisions for ministers, were brought for- 
ward, but, as the assembly was about to 
conclude its labours, they were referred to 
a committee, composed of the earl of Dun- 
bar and four or five bishops. 

i« Thus was conducted the general assembly 
at Glasgow, according to the account given 
by Calderwood. Archbishop Spottiswode, 
in his own history, acknowledges that some 
five thousand pounds Scots were distributed 
among the ministers at the conclusion of 
the assembly, but represents it as arrear of 
stipends to the moderators of presbyteries. 
According to Spottiswode, the following 
were the conclusions of this assembly :— 
‘1. The assembly did acknowledge the in- 
diction of all such general meetings of the 
church to belong to his majesty by the pre- 
rogative of his crown, and all convocations 
in that kind without his license to be merely 
unlawful, condemning the conventicle of 
Aberdeen made in the year 1605, as having 
no warrant from his majesty, and contrary 
to the prohibition he had given. 2. That 
synods should be kept in every diocese 
twice in the year, viz., in April and Octo- 
ber, and be moderated by the archbishop 
or bishop of the diocese; or where the dio- 
ceses are so large as all the ministers cannot 
conveniently assemble at one place, that 
there be one or more had, and, in the 
bishop’s absence, the place of moderation 
supphed by the most worthy minister hav- 
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ing charge in the bounds, such as the arch- 
bishop or bishop shall appoint. 3. That 
no sentence of excommunication, or absolu- 
tion from the same, be pronounced against 
or in favour of any person, without the 
knowledge and approbation of the bishop of 
the diocese, who must be answerable unto 
God and his majesty for the formal and 
impartial proceeding thereof. And the pro- 
cess being found formal, that the sentence 
be pronounced at the bishop’s direction by 
the minister of the parish where the of- 
fender hath his dwelling, and the process 
did first begin. 4. That all presentations 
in time coming be directed to the arch- 
bishop or bishop of the diocese within which 
the benefice that is void lieth, with power to 
the archbishop or bishop to dispone or con- 
fer the benefices that are void within the 
diocese after tine lapse, jure devoluto. 5, That 
in the deposition of ministers upon any occa- 
sion, the bishop do associate to himself some 
of the ministers within the bounds where 
the delinquent serveth, and, after just trial 
of the fact and merit of it, pronounce the 
sentence of deprivation. The like order to 
be observed in the suspension of ministers 
from the exercise of their function. 6. That 
every minister at his admission swear obedi- 
ence to his majesty and to his ordinary 
according to the form agreed upon anno 
1571. 7. That the visitations of the dio- 
cese be made by the bishop himself, and if 
the bounds be greater than he can well 
overtake, by such a worthy man of the mi- 
nistry, within the diocese, as he shall choose 
to visit in his place. And whatsoever mi- 
nister without just cause or lawful excuse 
shall absent himself from the visitation or 
diocesan assembly, be suspended from his 
office and benefice ; and, if he do riot amend, 
be deprived. 8, That the convention of mi- 
nisters, for exercise, be moderated by the 
bishop being present, and in his absence by 
any minister that he shall nominate in his 
synod. §. And last it was ordained, that 
no minister should speak against any of the 
foresaid conclusions in public, nor dispute 
the question of equality or inequality of 
ministry, as tending only to the entertain- 
ment of schism in the church and violation 
of the peace thereof.” Thus the only really 
important business of the assembly of 1610 
was to confirm the late establishment of 
episcopal government. 

The three catholic noblemen, Huniley, 
Angus, and Errol had petitioned the as- 
sembly for absolution from the sentence of 
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excommunication under which they lay. 
As we have already seen, the prosecution of 
the papists was left to a committee, and 
nothing was done in this matter till after 
the conclusion of the meeting. The three 
catholic lords seem now to have been con- 
vinced that nothing was to be gained by 
resistance or evasion. Huntley, who was 
confined at Stirling, was visited by arch- 
bishop Spottiswode and the bishops of Caith- 
ness and Orkney, and, having at last sub- 
scribed the confession of faith, was liberated 
and allowed to go home to his house at 
Strathbogie. Errol offered to conform, hesi- 
tated, and was seized with doubts. Having 
been brought before the council, he declared 
that he was ready to subscribe, but the 
same night he changed his mind, and next 
morning, bishop Spottiswode having been 
sent for, he confessed with tears his remorse 
for his apostacy. He was allowed to remain 
a catholic, because, says the archbishop, he 
“was of a tender heart, and of all that I 
have known the most conscientious in his 
profession, and thereupon to his dying was 
used by the church with greater lenity than 
were others of that sect.” The earl of 
Angus obtained the king’s permission to 
retire to France, where he preserved his 
religious faith unmolested till his death. 

So far, the establishment of the episcopal 
government had been carried to the full 
extent of the king’s desire, but the position 
of the new Scottish prelates was still an 
anomalous one. They had been raised at 
first without either the name or power of 
bishops; the name had been introduced 
surreptitiously, and now the power had 
been added; but they still wanted episcopal 
ordination. Nobody in Scotland was quali- 
fied to perform this ceremonial. Soon after 
the meeting of the general assembly in 
June, archbishop Spottiswode was sum- 
moned to court, and commanded to bring 
with him two bishops. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded to England in the middle of Sep- 
tember, taking with him the bishops of 
Brechin and Galloway. In their first inter- 
view with the king, he told them, “ that he 
had to his great charge recovered the bishop- 
ricks forth of the hands of those that pos- 
sessed them, and bestowed the same upon 
such as he hoped should prove worthy of 
their places; but since he could not make 
them bishops, nor could they assume that 
honour to themselves, and that in Scotland 
there was not a sufficient number to enter 
them to their charge by consecration, he 


had called them to England, that being con- 
secrated themselves, they might on their 
return give ordination to those at home, 
and so the adversaries’ mouths be stopped, 
who said that he did take upon him to create 
bishops and bestow spiritual offices, which 
he never did nor would presume to do, ac- 
knowledging that authority to belong to 
Christ alone, and to those whom he had 
authorized with his power.” Spottiswode, 
on whose sole account of what took place 
on this occasion we are obliged to depend, 
professes, and probably with truth, that he 
was afraid the king’s plan might lead to a 
belief that the Scottish hierarchy was to be 
brought under the jurisdiction of that of 
England, and he replied for himself and his 
two colleagues, “that they were willing to 
obey his majesty’s desire, and only feared 
that the church of Scotland, because of old 
usurpations, might take this for a sort of 
subjection to the church of England.” 
James at once silenced these scruples, by 
assuring them that he had provided against 
any dangers of this kind, by arranging that 
they should not be consecrated by either of 
the English archbishops, but by the bishops 
of London, Ely, and Bath. The Scottish 
prelates made no further objection, and the 
21st of October was appointed for the day 
of consecration. This, however, had been 
no sooner settled, than the bishop of Ely 
raised a new objection, namely, that the 
Scottish bishops must first be ordained pres- 
byters, according to the established order of 
the English church, that is, by the hands of a 
bishop, before they could be ordained to the 
higher office. This objection was overruled 
by archbishop Bancroft, on the ground that 
“there was no necessity thereof, seeing that 
where bishops could not be had, the ordina- 
tion given by the presbyters must be 
esteemed lawful, otherwise that it might be 
doubted if there were any lawful vocation 
in most of the reformed churches,” This 
explanation was considered satisfactory, and 
the archbishop of Glasgow and his two col- 
leagues accordingly received episcopal ordi- 
nation on the appointed day. 

This rapid succession of sudden coups 
@etat, appears to have astonished the pres- 
byterian ministers, who, brow-beaten and 
persecuted, seemed almost to have given up 
the struggle. But the triumph of the king 
and the bishops was in reality but a super- 
ficial one, for there was yet a large body of 
sincere presbyterian ministers in the kirk 


who had been silenced only by the force or 
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craft of their enemies, and with them was 
the large mass of the Scottish people. No 
sooner was this packed assembly of Glasgow 
over, than many of the ministers began to 
raise their voice against it, and proclaim its 
illegality. It was the king’s policy to stifle 
public opinion wherever it showed itself, and 
he again met the first symptoms of it with 
his usual weapon, a proclamation. This 
proclamation was dated on the 19th of 
June, and began by rehearsing that “ there 
were none who were ignorant of the great 
harmony and uniformity of minds amongst 
the nobility, the fathers of the church, and 
a number of the most learned and _ best 
affected of the ministry, in their late meet- 
ing and general assembly of the church of 
this our kingdom convened in our city of 
Glasgow,” and that the king, “ by his spe- 
cial letter directed to the lords of his privy 
council, had expressly willed and commanded 
them, upon the ending of the said assembly, 
for the more authorizing of the conclusions 
of the same, to command all his subjects of 
whatsomever sort, condition, or function, 
that they do obtemper, obey, and not con- 
tradict, oppone, or impugn any article, 
point, or head of these conclusions.” ‘ Our 
will is therefore,” the proclamation goes on 
to say, “ and we charge you straightly and 
command, that incontinent these our letters 
seen, ye pass to the market-cross of our 
burgh of Edinburgh, and all other places 
needful; and there, by open proclamation 
in ovr name and authority, that ye com- 
mand, charge, and inhibit all our subjects 
whatsomever, and in special all teaching and 
preaching ministers and lecturing readers 
within this our kingdom, that none of them 
presume or take upon hand, either in their 
sermons publicly or in their private con- 
ferences, to impugn, deprave, contradict, 
condemn, or utter their disallowance and 
dislike in any point or article of these most 
grave and wise conclusions of that assembly, 
ended with such harmony, as they will an- 
swer to the contrary at their highest peril 
and charge. And that ye command all our 
sheriffs, stewards, bailiffs, and their depu- 
ties, all provosts and bailiffs of our boroughs, 


and all others our officers and magistrates: 


whatsomever within our said kingdom, 
that if they do hear or understand of any 
breach of this present commandment, by 
any preacher, minister, or lecturing reader, 
or other subject whatsomever, that they fail 
not presently to commit the trespasser in 
this kind in some prison and ward, until 
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such time as they having advertised the said 
lords of our privy council of the same, they 
shall have their answer returned, what farther 
shall be done by them. And where any ma- 
gistrate shall be found and tried to have been 
unwilling, remiss, or slothful in the execu- 
tion of this present direction, it is hereby 
declared, that their negligence and con- 
nivance at any such fault shall make them 
as culpable thereof as the principal offender, 
and they shall be accordingly with ail rigour 
and severity punished. And herewith that 
ye command all others our subjects of what- 
somever quality, bearing no office or charge 
of magistracy, and so wanting power to ap- 
prehend and commit the delinquent, that 
upon their hearing of any one trespassing” 
this present command and proclamation, 
that they do certify the next magistrate, 
or some one of our privy council of the 
same; otherways they shall be reputed, 
holden, and accounted guilty of the same 
offence, and shall be punished as principal 
transgressors in this kind.” 

If such proclamations had not the full 
effect they were intended to have, they at 
all events afforded a ready means of in- 
dividual persecution; but the opposition to 
the court now showed itself chiefly in pro- 
tests against the diocesan synods of the 
bishops, which were entirely contrary to 
the old constitution of the kirk. ‘The first 
of these was held in the month of Septem- 
ber, by the archbishop of St. Andrews, in 
Angus, and passed off quietly ; but this was 
not the case in another synod, held in Oc- 
tober by the same prelate, in Fife. The 
ministers of Fife had been celebrated for 
their strong presbyterian feelings, and, 
though some of them had been banished 
and imprisoned, they had not yet lost their 
old spirit. When the archbishop had taken 
his place as moderator, and the preliminary 
forms were ended, an aged minister of Perth, 
Mr. John Malcolm, stood up and desired to 
know by what authority the ancient con- 
stitution had been altered, an alteration 
which they could not see without grief of 
heart. The archbishop interrupted him 
angrily, exclaiming that he should not have 
thought that a man of his age would have 
uttered “such a foolish tale,” and asking 
him if he was ignorant of the proceedings 
of the assembly of Glasgow. Other minis- 
ters took part with Malcolm, and insisted 
that the meeting, as now conducted, was an 
innovation, and that they ought to have a 
warrant for it. “If ye have no warrant,” 
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they said, “but will tyrannically do any- 
thing, it were better for us to be absent 
than present.” The archbishop retorted, 
that it was no business of his to inform 
them of the acts of the assembly, and 
warned them, that if they went away before 
the end of the synod, it would be at their 
peril; adding, “if there remain but three 
or four, I should go on, and do my duty to 
the king.” Upon this, another minister, 
Mr. John Kinneir, said, “Think ye that 
this can be a meeting to God’s glory, te to 
an urpose, when ye will sit to do as 
wa er and wil not Nicer the brethren with 
patience? Ye will find miscontentment in 
more here convened, if ye give us not some 
warrant.” he archbishop, thus rebuked, 
moderated his temper, and the proceedings 
of the synod were allowed to go on, without 
any cordiality, and with little result. At 
length the archbishop warned the ministers 
present, that if any of them spake against 
the acts of the assembly, he would be de- 
posed, and further punished according to 
the king’s pleasure. The acts were then 
read, and during the reading, the brethren 
“were greatly moved.” When this was 
done, Mr. John Cowden, a minister who 
had hitherto been silent, remarked calmly, 
“ We must either tyne (Jose) a good con- 
science in holding back the truth, or en- 
danger our ministry if we speak ;” and he 
asked how they were to be guided in this 
dilemma. “TI told you, brethren,” said the 
bishop proudly, “that I came not here to 
resolve questions; if any one is desirous of 
being convinced, let him come to me pri- 
vately, and I will show him warrants from 
the fathers and the reformers for the 
authority of bishops.” “Nay,” said Mr. 
David Mearns, “our kirk was uniform in 
opinion on this point, until your great 
livings came in. Our warrant is God’s 
word, and we want no other. As far as we 
can see, ye aim at no other object in your 
new course, but your own profit and prefer- 
ment.” The bishop again lost the command 
of his temper, but the meeting was calmed 
again by the more moderate of his own 
party, who tried to convince their opponents 
that the things in dispute were matters of 
indifference. The bishop then said that it 
was his duty to warn them of the danger 
they would incur by contravening any of 
these acts. “ Yea,” said Mr. John Kinneir, 
“it is of no use reasoning; we must lay our 
count to bide the extremity, if we break 
these acts; and yet they are such as we 
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think in our conscience to be against equity 
and reason.” It was further urged that the 
ministers who attended the assembly of 
Glasgow in their name, were not the free 
choice of the presbytery, and had received 
no commission from it to agree to such acts. 
At last, David Mearns ended the discussion 
by saying, “ We can do no less than testify 
our discontent in these things, and protest 
before God that in our hearts we are not 
satisfied, and therefore await until the Lord 
grant us a better time.” “Do so,” said the 
archbishop, “and let us end.” And there- 
upon they proceeded to fix upon a place for 
next meeting. 

About the same time, the archbishop con- 
vened the synod of Lothian to meet at Had- 
dington, on the Ist of November; upon 
which the presbytery of Haddington met 
and drew up a protest, which was ordered 
to be presented to the synod by their mode- 
rator. It appears that the latter was in the 
interest of the bishops, and at the meeting 
of the synod, instead of presenting the pro- 
test, he made a long apologistic and evasive 
speech ; but other members of the presby- 
tery rose and spoke more plainly the senti- 
ments of their colleagues, and when one of 
them said that their commission was to 
question the archbishop’s authority in this 
synod, the prelate “rose up in a fury,” and 
cried out with vehemence, “ what is this that 
Iam doing? I am not come here to reason 
and contend with words, but to execute laws ; 
and therefore I will not hear you or any other 
man speak more in public!” “ Then,” said 
the speaker, “if ye will not hear me, but 
command me silence, I shail obey, and be 
always silent.” In the afternoon meeting, 
the archbishop employed fair words with 
the discontented part of the synod, and 
tried to carry the meeting through peace- 
ably, without further interruption. He even 
pretended to think that the protest was not 
unreasonable in itself, but that at that time 
they were put on the necessity of obedience. 
“ As for me,” he said, “ I dare not, nor will 
I, excuse you from obedience, but I will be 
content to communicate with you my light, 
whereof I am well assured.” Mr. John 


replied, that they were equally willing to 
communicate their light to the archbishop, 
and that they were as well assured of it as 
he was of his light; and he desired that at 
least their presbytery “might not be bur- 
thened with that yoke of obedience to his 
government.” When ‘the archbishop still 
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insisted on unconditional obedience, Mr. 
Archibald Oswald, another of the ministers 
of the presbytery of Haddington, stood up 
and said, that he would not refuse to obey 
any law of the kirk, so far as his weak body 
and tender conscience would permit him; 
“but,” he added, “as for this matter, I 
will be plain; Iam resolved not to obey, 
because my conscience hindereth me.” 
«“ And I hope,” added John Kerr, “ that 
we are all of this mind.” The bishop 
thereupon told them, rebukingly, that they 
must obey or not at their own peril, as they 
knew what they were doing, and then or- 
dered the business of the day to be pro- 
ceeded with. Next day, when the votes 
were called for, nearly all the ministers of 
the presbytery of Haddington refused to 
vote, on the plea that they were unwilling 
to acknowledge the authority of the epis- 
copal synods. It appears that the arch- 
bishop at this time had his hands full of 
other business, and that he was unwilling 
to enter further upon a quarrel with the 
ministers of Lothian; so the synod passed 
over, and the business which it was neces- 
sary to transact, was carried through by the 
votes of those who were willing to yield 
obedience. 

Towards the latter end of this year 
(1610), several occurrences followed each 
other which had considerable influence on 
Scottish affairs. In the month of Novem- 
ber died Bancroft, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, whose name was especially odious 
among the Scottish presbyterians, as they 
believed that he had been the king’s chief 
counsellor in all the persecutions their 
church had recently undergone. In De- 
cember, the three bishops who had gone 
to England for consecration returned to 
Scotland, and soon after, to the extreme 
disgust of the ministers who looked upon 
all this in the light of a subjection to the 
bishops of the English church, they pro- 
ceeded to consecrate the two archbishops 
and the rest of the Scottish prelacy after 
the same manner that they had received 
consecration themselves, “as near as they 
could imitate.” This proceeding was fol- 
lowed by an unexpected event, the sudden 
death of the earl of Dunbar, which occurred 
on the 30th of January, 1611, at Whitehall, 
whither he had repaired at the close of the 
year, to consult with the king on Scottish 
affairs. The earl’s death, indeed, was so 
unexpected, that it was commonly believed 
to have been caused by poison; a usual 
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means of disposing of obnoxious persons at 
that time, but there appears no reason for 
believing that it was adopted in this in- 
stance. James lost in him an unscrupulous 
and successful minister of his will; but his 
death was regretted by nobody in Scotland 
but the bishops. The presbyterians looked 
upon the deaths of their two great enemies, 
Bancroft and Dunbar, following each other 
so quickly, as providential judgments. When 
news of Dunbar’s death reached Edinburgh, 
the chancellor with other ministers of state, 
and some of the leading prelates hurried 
to court, to anticipate the alterations in 
the state which might follow.. The other 
officers of the Scottish government had 
dwindled into mere puppets under the power 
of the.great favourite Dunbar, and they 
were anxious now to regain the power of 
which their offices had been deprived. With 
this view, an attempt was made to revive 
the Octavians, and the duties of the offices 
of treasurer, comptroller, and collector, were 
entrusted to eight members of the council, 
the chancellor, the president, the secretary, 
the advocate, the archbishop of Glasgow 
(Spottiswode), the lord Scone, sir Gideon 
Murray, and sir John Arnot, the provost 
of Edinburgh. But this attempt was not 
successful; for king James had at this mo- 
ment a new favourite, named Kerr, one of 
the Kerrs of Fernihurst, a proud and un- 
principled young man, whom, in the month 
of March, he appointed treasurer, comp- 
troller, and collector of Scotland. Nearly 
at the same time he was raised to the Eng- 
lish peerage under the title of viscount Ro- 
chester, and two years afterwards he was 
made earl of Somerset. This man’s rela- 


tives were immediately intruded into the | 


other offices of state. His maternal uncle, 
sir Gideon Murray, was made deputy trea- 
surer; his brother-in-law, sir Thomas Ha- 
milton, the king’s advocate, was made re- 
gister, of which office sir John Speene, the 
celebrated lawyer, had been deprived by 
an intrigue; and his cousin, sir William 
Kerr, of Ancram, was appointed to the 
command of the borders. Sir Alexander 
Hay was soon afterwards induced to resign 
the place of secretary of state, which was 
conferred upon Hamilton. 

Kerr and his kinsmen soon disgusted and 
alarmed the Scottish nobles by their rapa- 
city, as well as by their ambition. The 
lord Maxwell, as it has been already stated, 
returned to Scotland about this time and 
fell into the hands of justice; the estates of 
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the Maxwells were a tempting morsel, and 
it was so arranged by the court that the 
crime he was convicted of should amount to 
treason, whereby his estates were forfeited, 
and given to the Kerrs. A still more ex- 
tensive act of spoliation followed. James’s 
mother had given to her illegitimate bro- 
ther, Robert Stuart, the Orkney Islands, and 
the title of earl of Orkney. The first earl 
had exercised almost despotic power in his 
island domains, and his son, who had be- 
come impoverished by his expensive living, 
and partly, it is said, by his attendance at 
court, had tried to recruit his finances by 
extorting money under different pretexts 
from his subjects. He was said to have 
made acts in his courts, as though he had 
been an independent prince, and to have 
exacted arbitrary penalties for the breach 
of them. Thus, if a man was convicted of 
having concealed anything from which a 
fine would arise to the lord, the earl de- 
clared his lands and goods to be confiscated, 
and seized upon them; if any person within 
his domains sued for justice before any 
other judge than his deputies, he caused 
his goods to be escheated; if any one went 
out of the island without his license, or that 
of his deputies, he in like manner seized 
upon their goods; and we are told that he 
also “ ordained that if any man should be 
proved to have given relief or supplies to 
ships distressed by tempest, he should be 
punished in his person and fined at the 
earl’s pleasure.” This latter was a part of 
the old barbarous customs with regard to 
wreck, and it is probable that all these so- 
called ordinances of the earl of Orkney 
were merely the local laws of the islands 
which had existed from time immemorial. 
But whether the earl was justified in what 
he had done, or not, a complaint was made 
against him, and it served as an excuse for 
the proceedings of the court. It was judged 
by the privy council that the exactions com- 
mitted by the earl of Orkney were illegal, 
and he was not only prohibited from repeat- 
ing them, but he was himself retained in 
ward in Edinburgh. It appears that a con- 
siderable portion of the earl of Orkney’s 
possessions had formerly been church lands, 
and as the bishops had fixed greedy eyes 
upon these they co-operated heartily with 
the court in these proceedings. The earl, 
meanwhile, had given commission to his 
illegitimate son, Robert Stuart, to collect 
his rents, and a new complaint was soon 
made to the king that, through the instru- 


mentality of the son, the earl still pursued 
the same oppressive course. Thereupon, the 
king purchased of sir John Arnot a mort- 
gage which Arnot had upon the earl’s lands, 
and when the earl would not consent to 
resign his right of redemption, the king 
ordered him to be committed to close con- 
finement in Dumbarton castle, with a mise- 
rable allowance of six shillings and eight- 
pence a-day for his living—and having ap- 
pointed sir James Stuart, son of the noto- 
rious earl of Arran, chamberlain and sheriff 
of the country in question, sent him to take 
possession of it for the crown. This order 
was immediately executed ; the earl’s castles 
of Kirkwall, Birsay, and his other houses, 
were seized upon, and Stuart left Mr. John 
Finlason as his deputy to hold possession. 
The earl was enraged at these violent pro- 
ceedings, and, after, it is said, trying in 
vain to escape, he sent his illegitimate son, 
Robert, to retake them by force. This was 
soon done, for it appears that the inhabit- 
ants were ready enough to support their 
old lord, and his castles were speedily gar- 
risoned with faithful retainers. The earl of 
Caithness was immediately sent, as the king’s 
lieutenant, to reduce the rebels, but it was 
not till after a siege of more than five weeks, 
that the castle of Kirkwall was surrendered, 
and then only upon condition that the son 
should not be questioned as to the compli- 
city of his father. When, indeed, in spite 
of this agreement, he was compelled to make 
a confession involving the earl, he only ac- 
knowledged that the latter, in his first feel- 
ings of anger, had told him to do what he had 
done, but that he had countermanded this 
order immediately afterwards, and before he 
had begun to put it into execution, so that 
the son had in fact acted on his own respon- 
sibility. Nevertheless, on this evidence, the 
earl of Orkney was brought to a trial, con- 
victed of treason, and executed; and, of his 
large estates, a part were given to the bishops. 
and the rest was granted to the earl of So- 
merset, the king’s favourite. Robert Stuart, 
and four others who had assisted him in de- 
fending the castle of Kirkwall against the 
king’s troops, had previously been hanged 
at the market-cross of Edinburgh. As in 
the case of the proceedings against Logan 
of Restalrig, the witness was hanged before 
his evidence was produced in court. 

The proceedings against the earl of Ork- 
ney had continued during twe or three years, 
and has carried us a little beyond the date 
of which we are speaking. ‘The earl’s exe- 
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cution took place at the beginning of 1615, 
though he was committed to ward in 1611. 
In this last-mentioned year, the clan Mac- 
gregor fell under the vengeance of the crown. 
After the ancient custom of the highlands, the 
Macgregors had pursued an old feud with 
their neighbours the Colquhouns, and, hay- 
ing defeated: them, ravaged the district of 


Lennox with great barbarity. The earl of. 


Argyle received orders to march against 
them and punish them for their turbulence, 
and on his way he was joined by the marquis 
of Huntley with his forces. The Macgre- 
gors fled on their approach, and sought 
shelter in the most inaccessible parts of the 
highlands; but they were pursued with un- 
relenting perseverance... At length, driven 
to despair, their chief surrendered to Argyle, 
on condition that he should be transported 
out of the country. The meaning of this 
condition was of course perfectly understood 
by both parties, but it was performed, or 
rather evaded, by a sort of refinement in 
perfidy. . The Macgregor was carried to 
Berwick, and as this was considered to be 
a literal fulfilment of the agreement to 
transport him out of the country, he was 
immediately carried back to Edinburgh, and 
there condemned and executed as a traitor. 
His. tribe, driven to desperation, betook 
themselves to acts of retaliation, and lived 
by plundering the country around, until 
they. were nearly all hunted down. and 
slaughtered by Argyle’s soldiers. The small 
remnant concealed themselves in caves and 
recesses of the mountains, and continued to 
lead the life.of banditti. They became so 
troublesome by their depredations, that in 
1633, the clan was abolished, and the name 
suppressed by act of parliament. This act 
was repealed at the restoration, but it was 
revived in 1698, and continued in force 
until the reign of George III, Another 
highland clan, the Macdonalds, had about 
the same time revolted in Cantyre, and 
seized a castle in Islay, but they were soon 
reduced by the earl of Argyle. Their chief, 
a man guilty of many barbarous murders 
and other atrocious crimes, and who had 
frequently resisted and defied the crown, 
made his escape, and found shelter abroad. 
He was allowed afterwards not only to 
return to Scotland, but, as his lands had 
been seized by the crown, he was pardoned 
for his offences and compensated with a 
liberal pension for the loss of his estates. 

In England, the king’s blind favouritism 
had bred meee time a violent feeling of 


animosity between the Scots and English, 
which was with difficulty restrained from 
showing itself in acts of open and violent 
hostility. Calderwood, who naturally sym- 
pathised with his countrymen, tells us that 
“sir John Ramsay’s brother smote the lord 
Montgomery’s brother on the face with a 
rod for a lie given him at the horse-race. 
There were present about a hundred Scotch- 
men, all in danger to be massacred, if the 
English had not been stayed by a councillor. 
James Maxwell, one of the gentlemen of 
the king’s chamber, pulled an Englishman’s 
ear till it bled. Our countrymen durst not 
repair so frequently to the exchange or 
comedies as they did before. The lord of 
Kinloss was in great danger at a comedy, 
but was convoyed secretly away by an aged 
gentleman who was well acquainted with 
his father. This libel was affixed in open 
places, ‘the Scots do whip our noblemen 
with rods; they kill our fencers traiterously 
under trust.’” The latter part of this 
“libel” alluded to a tragedy which, with 
its consequences, made a considerable sen- 
sation at the time. Lord Sanquhar, a Scot- 
tish nobleman, had some time before, while 
exercising with an English fencing-master 
named Turner, lost one of his eyes by an 
accidental thrust. of the foil of his opponent. 
Soon afterwards, lord Sanquhar went abroad 
and.visited the court of France, where, one 
day, the French king inquiring of him how 
he had lost his eye, and being told how it 
had occurred, asked somewhat sarcastically, 
if the fellow who had done it still lived. 
The Scottish nobleman took this for a 
reproach, and hurrying back to London, 
hired a man named Carlisle to kill the 
fencing-master, which he did, as the latter 
was entering his own lodgings. The murder 
was of course immediately fixed upon the 
lord Sanquhar, who was tried and con- 
victed; and the king seems to have wished 
to make of hima sort of expiation to the 
public feeling by causing him to be publicly 
hanged at the palace-gate of Westminster. 
« To the greater contempt of our nobility,” 
says David Calderwood, “he was hanged 
among a number of thieves.” , 

This act of justice was followed by one 
of cruel oppression. The lady Arabella 
Stuart, the daughter of Darnley’s younger 
brother, and therefore James’s own cousin, 
had been one of those spoken of as claim- 
ants to the throne of England before Hliza- 
beth’s death, and her name had been made 
use of in the conspiracy in which sir Walter 
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Raleigh was implicated, so that the king 
looked upon her with jealousy. James now 
discovered that she had secretly married sir 
William Seymour, grandson of the earl of 
Hertford, and, in great rage, he declared 
that their conduct amounted to treason, 
and ordered Seymour to be*imprisoned in 
the Tower, while the lady was committed 
to ward at Lambeth. She was afterwards 
ordered to be transferred to Durham, but 
she contrived to make her escape, and, dis- 
guised in male apparel, embarked on board 
a French ship which had been provided to 
carry her and her husband to the continent. 
Sir William Seymour also succeeded in 
effecting his eseape from the Tower, but 
he was unable to join his wife, though he 
succeeded in reaching Flanders by another 
vessel. Ships were dispatched after the fugi- 
tives, and the vessel in which the lady had 
taken refuge was unfortunately overtaken, 
and ske was brought back to England, and 
lodged in the Tower. Her chagrin at this 
disappointment, combined with the rigour 
of her treatment, drove the unfortunate 
lady insane, in which condition she died 
shortly afterwards. 

On the 16th of October, 1612, the Scot- 
tish parliament met in Edinburgh, the chan- 
cellor opening it as the king’s commissioner. 
The principal business of the session was to 
ratify the acts of the general assembly of 
the kirk held at Glasgow, and to rescind 
and aunul all previous acts and constitutions, 
especially the act of parliament made in 
1592, as far as they in any way contradicted 
them. But the presbyterians complained 
that the acts of the Glasgow assembly were 
not simply ratified on this occasion, but 
under pretence of explaining them, the 
court had made considerable alterations 
and additions which even that assembly, 


packed as it was, would not have consented 


to. In another matter, the court received 
an unexpected check in this parliament. 
Under pretence of the great expenses re- 
quired by the approaching marriage of the 
princess Elizabeth with the palatine, James 
demanded of his Scottish parliament no 


less a sum than eight hundred thousand 
pounds Scots. Neither nobles nor com- 
moners appear to have been willing to 
submit to such a heavy tax, and the bo- 
roughs opposed it so vigorously, that the 
king at last obtained less than half of the 
sum he demanded. His vexation was great, 
and his displeasure was shown so openly 
against all who had had any concern in the 
matter, that the chancellor was forbidden to 
appear at court, and even the bishops seem 
to have nearly lost the royal favour. 

The preparations for this marriage were 
interrupted by an event of a more melan- 
choly character, While everything was 
full of festivity and rejoicing at court, 
prince Henry, who was much beloved by 
the nation at large, and who appears to 
have been possessed of qualities no less 
solid than brilliant, was suddenly attacked 
by a fever attended with such violent symp- 
toms, that it carried him off in a few days. 
The nation was filled with mourning for a 
loss so little expected, and, as he was known 
to have been opposed to his father’s arbi- 
trary measures, and to have disliked the 
reigning favourite, his death was immedi- 
ately ascribed to poison, and many people 
not only openly charged the earl of Somer- 
set with his murder but even believed that 
the king himself was no stranger to it. 
James is said to have always disliked his 
eldest son, and his grief on this occasion 
appears not to have been lasting. ‘The 
prince died at the beginning of November, 
1612, and, as soon after as etiquette would 
allow it, his sister was married to ‘the 
prince Palatine, on the 14th of February, 
1613. 

Whether guilty of the crime with which 
he was thus popularly charged, or not, Kerr, 
earl of Somerset, was soon overtaken by 
vengeance for his numerous offences. He 
enjoyed his honours little more than two 
years after the death of the prince, when he 
was brought to an ignominious trial, and 
deprived of his honours and offices. The 
history of his disgrace, however, belongs to 
England, and not to Scotland. 
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Tue bishops had so far gained possession of 
the ground, but they had made no progress 
in conciliating the public feeling, and they 
seem to have been at a loss how to proceed 
for this purpose. As, howeyer, their op- 
ponents continually reproached them with a 
leaning towards popery, they now sought an 
opportunity of signalizing their zeal against 
the Roman catholics, and this opportuuity 
offered itself in the autumn in the year 
1614. About the beginning of October, 
John Ogilvy, the jesuit, was apprehended 
at Glasgow, where he was secretly occupied 
in making conyerts to the catholic faith; 
and a month afterwards, another priest, 
named Moffat, similarly employed, was 
taken at St. Andrews. Ogilvy had been 
sent as a missionary from the jesuit college 
at Gratz, and brought with him a papal 
dispensation, allowing such converts as he 
might make among the Scottish clergy, to 
retain their benefices and continue to con- 
form outwardly, and a number of relics, 
among which was the tuft of the hair of 
St. Ignatius, the founder of his order. In- 
formation of Ogilvy’s arrest was immediately 
sent to the king, who returned a commis- 
sion for his examination and trial, addressed 
to the secretary, the lord Kilsyth, the 
deputy treasurer, and the lord advocate. 
When Ogilvy was brought before his judges, 
he was asked when he came into Scotland, 
what was his business there, and who were 
the persons who had received and enter- 
tained him. He answered without any 
equivocation to the two first, saying that he 
had arrived in June, and that he came to 
save souls, but with regard to the third, he 
replied merely that he would say nothing 
which might work prejudice to others, and 
neither by persuasions nor threats, could he 
be induced to change this resolution, The 
commissioners were offended at his obstinacy, 
and endeavoured to extort a confession by 
keeping him awake for several nights, and 
in the delirium which resulted from this 
torture, he made various declarations of a 
very incoherent character, but when he had 
been allowed repose to restore his mind to 
its natural state, he absolutely denied all 
that he had said, and persisted in refusing 
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to name any one with whom he had com- 
municated, or any place to which he had 
resorted, Information of these proceedings 
was sent to the king by the commissioners, 
who stated their belief that no confession 
would be obtained from him without torture. 
James sent them word that they were not 
to haye recourse to this extreme expedient ; 
if Ogilvy could be proved to have excited 
the subjects to rebellion, or if he maintained 
the power of the pope over kings, or refused 
to take the oath of allegiance, he was to be 
left to the course of the law; but if he had 
done no more than perform mass and 
attempt to make converts, he was to be sent 
out of the kingdom, and forbidden to return, 
on pain of death. These directions, how- 
ever, were accompanied with certain ques- 
tions to be put to him, which were intended 
as snares. They were—‘‘1, Whether the 
pope be judge and hath power én spiriiuali- 
bus over his majesty, and whether that 
power could reach over his majesty in tem- 
poralibus, if it be in ordine ad spiritualia, as 
Bellarmine affirmed; 2, Whether the pope 
had power to excommunicate kings, especially 
such as were not of his church, as his ma- 
jesty ; 8, Whether the pope had power to 
depose kings by him excommunicated, and 
in particular, whether he had power to de- 
pose the king’s majesty; 4, Whether it 
were no murder to slay his majesty, being 
so excommunicated and deposed by the 
pope; and 5, Whether the pope had power 
to assoil (absolve) subjects from the oath of 
their born and native allegiance to his ma- 
jesty.” These questions related to a sub- 
ject on which king James was especially 
sensitive, for he seems to have lived in con- 
stant fear of being murdered by popish 
emissaries. They were in the highest de- 
gree dangerous to the prisoner, if he 
answered honestly and sincerely, but, of 
course, they were useless if he replied with 
the mental reservations to which the jesuits 
were in the habit of having recourse. Ogilvy 
again acted with honesty, and gave in 
writing the following reply :—“I acknow- 
ledge the pope of Rome to be judge unto 
his majesty, and to have power over him in 
spiritualibus, and over all christian kings. 
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But when it is asked, whether that power 
will reach over him in temporalibus, I am 
not obliged to declare my opinion therein, 
except to him that is judge in controversies 
of religion, to wit, the pope, or one having 
authority from him. For the second point, 
I think that the pope hath power to excom- 
municate the king; and where it is said 
that the king is not of the pope’s church I 
answer, that all who are baptized are under 
the pope’s power. ‘To the third, where it is 
asked, if the pope hath power to depose the 
king, being excommunicated, I say that I 
am not tied to declare my mind, except to 
him that is judge in controversies of religion. 
To the four and fifth, I answer wt supra.” 
The commissioners and bishops arbitrarily 
interpreted these answers as a declining of 
the king’s judicature, and therefore, by a 
very tyrannical act of one of James’s parlia- 
ments, an act of treason, They told Ogilvy 
that his replies were treasonable, and urged 
him to withdraw them, but he refused, de- 
claring that he would not change his mind 
for any danger that might befall him, and 
when pressed for his opinion of the oath 
of allegiance, he declared ‘‘ that it was a 
damnable oath,” and “ that it was treason 
against God to take it.” It was now deter- 
mined to proceed against him on the charge 
of treason, and a commission having been 


-received for that purpose, he was informed 


some days before his trial, “ that he was not 
to be charged with saying of mass, or with 
anything that concerned his religious pro- 
fessions, but only with his answers to the 
king’s questions, which, if he would recall, 
there was yet room for repentance, and the 
trial should be suspended until the king’s 
further directions could be obtained.” But 
Ogilvy persisted in refusing all concession, 
and, when brought to the bar, he boldly 
addressed his judges as follows :—“‘ Under 
protestation,” he said, “that I do no way 
acknowledge this judgment; nor receive 
you that are named in that commission for 
my judges; I deny any point laid against me 
to be treason ; for if it were treason, it would 
be such in all places and all kingdoms, 
which you know not to be so. As to your 
acts of parliament, they were made by a 
number of partial men, and of matters not 
subject to their forum or judicatory, for 
which I will not give a rotten fig. And 
where I am said to be an enemy to the 
king’s authority, I know not any authority 
he hath but what he received from his pre- 
decessors, who acknowledged the pope of 


Rome’s jurisdiction. 
me as his predecessors were to mine, I will 
obey and acknowledge him for my king; 
but if he do otherwise, and play the rene- 
gade from God, as he and you all do, I will 
not acknowledge him more than this old 
hat.” He was here interrupted, and told 
to speak more reverently of the king, upon 
which he added, “that he should take the 
advertisement, and not offend, but the 
judgment he would not acknowledge.” 
“And,” said he, “for the reverence | do 
you to stand uncovered, I let you know it is 
ad redemplionem vexationis, not ad agni- 
tionem judicii.” The list of the jury was 
then read over, and he was asked if he ex- 
cepted to any of them, on which he said, 
“that he had but one exception against 
them all, which was, that either they were 
enemies to his cause, or friends: if enemies, 
they could not sit upon his trial; and if his 
friends, they ought to assist him at the bar. 
Only he should wish the gentlemen to con- 
sider well what they did, and that he could 
not be judged by them; that whatsoever he 
suffered, was by way of injury and not of 
judgment; that he was accused of treason, 
but had not committed any offence, nor 
would he ask for mercy.” Continuing in 
the same strain, he said, “I am a subject 
as free as the king is a king; I came by 
command of my superior into this king- 
dom, and if I were even now forth of it I 
would return ; neither do I repent anything, 
but that I have not been so busy as I 
should, in that which you call perverting of 
subjects. I am accused for declining the 
king’s authority, and will do it still in mat- 
ters of religion, for with such matters he 
hath nothing to do; and this which I say, 
the best of your ministers do maintain, and, 
if they be wise, will continue of the same 
mind. Some questions were moved to me, 
which I refused to answer, because the pro- 
posers were not judges in controversies of 
religion, and therefore, I trust, you cannot 
infer anything against me.’ Archbishop 
Spottiswode here interrupted him, and said, 
“ But I hope you will not make this a con- 
troversy of religion, whether the king being 
deposed by the pope, may be lawfully 
killed.” “It is a question,” replied Ogilvy, 
“among the doctors of the church; many 
hold the affirmative, not improbably; but 
as that point is not yet determined, so if it 
shall be concluded, I will give my life in de- 
fence of it; and to call it unlawful, I will 
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As he persisted in talking at this rate, he 
was at last stopped by the bench, and the 
jury was directed to retire, and consider on 
their sentence. They unanimously pro- 
nounced him guilty, and the same after- 
noon, he was hanged in the public street of 
Glasgow. Ogilvy was evidently a furious 
and reckless zealot. It was reported after 
his death, that lamenting his fate to one 
who visited him, and whom he supposed to 
be his friend, he declared, “ That nothing 
grieved him so much as that he had been 
apprehended at that time, for if he had lived 
at liberty until Whitsunday, he should have 
done that which all the bishops and minis- 
ters of Scotland and England should never 
have helped; and that to have done it, he 
would willingly have been drawn in pieces 
by horses, and not cared what torments he 
had endured.” This was, of course, an 
allusion to the French regicide, Ravaillac, 
and it was inferred that he meditated a 
similar crime. The other prisoner, Moffat, 
followed a ditferent course; having sub- 
mitted, and condemned the positions held 
by Ogilvy, he was set at liberty, on con- 
dition that he should quit the kingdom and 
not return. 

Soon after this occurrence, early in the 
spring of 1615, George Gladstanes, arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, died, and the proud 
and ambitious Spottiswode was raised to 
the position he was believed to have coveted 
so long. ‘This was followed by other pro- 
motions and translations among the Scot- 
tish episcopacy. 

The courts of high commission soon be- 
came odious, not only to the ministers, but 
to the laity; but the bishops found their 
advantage in them, and it was determined 
to strengthen this powerful instrument of 
tyranny by uniting the two commissions in 
one. This was done by a letter under the 
king’s privy seal at the close of the year 
1615, and five of the commissioners, in the 
number of which must be both, or at least 
one, of the archbishops, still constituted a 
sufficient court. Not long after this cen- 
tralization of the ecclesiastical power, the 
bishops became involved in a new dispute 
with the marquis of Huntley, who appears 
never to have fully performed the promises 
which he had been induced to make, and 
therefore not yet to have been absolved 
from the sentence of excommunication. 
He is said to have given at this time a new 
provocation to the kirk by forbidding his 
tenants to attend the preaching of some of 
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the ministers with whom he professed to be 
offended. Upon the complaint of the min- 
isters, Huntley was summoned before the 
court of high commission, and, refusing to 
give satisfaction, or even to subscribe the 
confession of faith, he was committed by 
warrant of the court to prison in Edinburgh 
castle. He appears to have appealed to the 
privy council, and the council being equally 
divided on the question, the chancellor, who 
presided, gave his casting vote, and decided 
that the marquis should be set at liberty, 
which was done on the 18th of June, 1616, 
six days after he had been committed to 
ward. Huntley, who had just before ob- 
tained the king’s license to repair to court, 
immediately set out on his journey to Eng- 
land. It appears that Huntley had pleaded 
this license against the warrant by which he 
was committed to prison, and archbishop 
Spottiswode had despatched a letter to the 
king for his instructions on the subject. 
In his reply, James declared his intention of 
sustaining the court of high commission in 
all its proceedings. “As we are well 
pleased,” he said, “ both with your assembly 
and that effect thereof (i.e., the imprison- 
ment of Huntley), especially at this time of 
so great defection and apostacy in the north, 
so it is our pleasure that the said marquis 
be no ways relieved of his commanded re- 
straint, but that he remain therein, notwith- 
standing our late letter sent to him, which, 
being directed and despatched before we 
knew of his restraint, is not to be interpreted 
as a warrdnt for his relief thereof. So as, 
notwithstanding the said letter, ye are still 
to detain him, if he be in prison, and other 
ways to cause him re-enter the same. And 
seeing now ye have made so fair an entry 
and way to curb and correct popery, and 
prevent the future growth and increase 
thereof, so we are the more earnestly to 
persuade you to set forward in so good a 
course, without fainting or wearying; be- 
cause at this time of the marquis’s imprison- 
ment, every man will be in expectation of 
some real effect and work of reformation. 
Wherefore you, and all the rest of your col- 
leagues, are to use the greater care and dili- 
gence in your proceedings against the jesuits, 
priests, and papists, in these parts, and 
chiefly against those of the said marquis, his 
name, kin, and dependance, by citation, or 
such other course as ye shall think most fit 
for their discovery, pursuit, trial, and pun- 
ishment.” The conclusion of the king’s 
letter refers to other circumstances which 
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show how tyrannical this court was becoming 


| in its interference with people in private life. 


“Tn the meantime,” the king continues, 
“ among other particulars of that letter sent 
unto us, we cannot but take special notice of 
the devilish disposition of Cornelet Gordon’s 
wife, in railing so wickedly against a preacher, 
and using such speeches, to divert people 
even at the church door from entering to 
hear the word. Wherefore our pleasure is, 
that ye resolve upon the most expedient 
course to bring her to Edinburgh, and she 
to be committed in the Tolbooth thereof; 
for if these speeches, expressed in the said 
letter be verified against her, we will repute 
her as infamous, odious, and punishable, as 
any witch. And unless by her punishment 
we be confirmed of her guiltiness, we must 
esteem the information made against. her to 
be but an invention, and you too easily to 
have believed a lie. According to your de- 
sire, we have required our deputy treasurer to 
cause dispatch the guard to pursue Gicht, 
and take his house, and for punishing the rest 
that, being cited, compeared not before our 
high commission. We have willed him to 
proceed against all and every one of them 
with ali severity and rigour of law.” 

The bishops and the more zealous of their 
supporters were furious at the liberation of 
Huntley, and all their anger was directed 
against the chancellor ; nor was their temper 
at all soothed when, on their personal ex- 
postulation, the chancellor told them that 
his power was superior to theirs, and that 
he could liberate whom the council might 
choose to liberate without their counsel in 
the matter, and especially when, on being 
told that the church would take it ill, he 
replied, that he “ cared not what the church 
thought of it.’ The bishop of Caithness 
was hurried off to court by the prelates, 
with letters complaining of the interference 
of the chancellor ; while the latter also sent 
his complaint, charging the kirkmen with 
turbulence, and with undue interference 
in state affairs. The king took part with 
the high commission, and sent Mr. Patrick 
Hamilton from court, with orders to stop 
the marquis of Huntley on the way, and 
cause him to return to Edinburgh and sur- 
render himself to ward, and with a letter to 
the council, sharply rebuking them for re- 
leasing a prisoner who had been committed 
to ward by the lords of the high commis- 
sion. The bishops now boldly attacked the 
chancellor from the pulpit, and Cowper, 
bishop of Galloway, preaching on the 7th of 


July, in the high kirk of Edinburgh, spoke 
of him as a maintainer of papists, and in- 
veighed bitterly against him for his late 
proceedings, passing at the same time a 
high encomium upon the king, whose orders 
to the marquis to return, and his rebuking 
letter to the council, were then just made 
known. 

But the bishops, on this occasion, were 
destined to undergo an unexpected mortifi- 
cation. Patrick Hamilton had met the 
marquis of Huntley not more than a day’s 
journey from London, and duly delivered 
his message; but Huntley persuaded him 
to return to court, with a message in- 
forming him that he was coming thither 
for the purpose of giving his majesty satis- 
faction in everything he would enjoin, and 
beseeching him that, since he was so far on 
his journey, he might not be denied his 
presence. James loved to show the power 
of his personal influence; and the oppor- 
tunity of thus converting to his faith and 
allegiance one who had withstood the whole 
church, was too tempting to be foregone. 
Huntley was allowed to continue his journey 
to court, and, having shown every sign of 
obedience, he was ordered to confer with 
the archbishop of Canterbury. The only 
difficulty now lay in the sentence of excom- 
munication, which, having been pronounced 
by the kirk of Scotland, would, as it was 
thought, if he were absolved from it in Eng- 
land, give rise to jealousy between the two 
churches. A way, however, was soon found 
of surmounting -his difficulty. As the 
bishop of Caithness was at that time at 
court, in the quality of ambassador from the 
Scotch bishops, it was resolved that he 
should be considered there as holding their 
commission and power, and that his consent 
to the absolution of Huntley in England 
should be considered as the consent of all 
the Scottish bishops and clergy. By the 
influence of the king’s name, this consent 
was readily obtained, and Huntley was ab- 
solved in the chapel at Lambeth-palace by 
the archbishop of Canterbury, who pro- 
nounced his absolution in the following 
words :—“ Whereas the purpose and intend- 
ment of the whole church of Christ is to win 
men unto God, and frame their souls for 
heaven, and that there is such an agreement 
and correspondency between the churches of 
Scotland and England, that what the bishops 
and pastors in the oue, without any earthly 
or worldly respect, shall accomplish to satisfy 
the christian and charitable end and desire 
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of the other, éannot be distasteful to either ; 
I therefore, finding your earnest entreaty to 
be loosed from the bond of excommunication 
wherewith you stand bound in the church of 
Scotland, and well considering the reason 
and cause of that censure, as also con- 
sidering your desire, on this present day, to 
communicate here with us, for the better 
effecting of this work of participation of the 
holy sacrament of Christ our Saviour’s blessed 
oly and blood, do absolve you from the said 
excommunication, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; and 
beseech Almighty God, that you may be so 
directed by the Holy Spirit, that you may 
continue in the truth of his gospel unto your 
life’s end, and then be made partaker of 
his everlasting kingdom.” 

Intelligence of these proceedings reached 
Edinburgh on the 8th of July, the very day 
after the bishop of Galloway’s rather violent 
sermon against the chancellor, and discon- 
certed the bishops more even than the chan- 
cellor’s presumption in liberating their 
prisoner. It was even whispered by some 
of theit party, who were well acquainted 
with James’s want of honesty, that the 
whole had been a trick contrived by the 
king, and that the chancelior had secret 
orders for what he did. It was further re- 
marked that archbishop Spottiswode had 
absented himself from the council on the 
day on which Huntley was liberated, and 
this was construed into an act of connivance. 
The archbishop himself, who professed to 
disapprove of the usurpation of the English 
primate, but to believe that it would not be 
drawn into a precedent, preached in the 
high kirk on the 14th of July, and stated 
that he understood the people looked that 
he should speak something of the marquis 
of Huntley’s relief out of ward. ‘ But,” 
said he, it is not my purpose to speak 
against any persons that are in eminent 
places, seeing his majesty has provided that 
the like shall not fall out hereafter. But,” 
he added, referring apparently to the bishop 
of Galloway’s sermon of the preceding day, 
“it behoveth the bishops and the ministers 
to be borne with, to utter their grief, when 
papists are so far countenanced, not only in 
the north, but also in the very heart of the 
country.”’ The outcry, indeed, was so great, 
that the king thought it necessary to write 
a letter excusing and justifying his proceed- 
ing; and the archbishop of Canterbury ad- 
dressed to archbishop Spottiswode the fol- 
lowing account of the whole transaction, 


dated on the 28rd of July, after the court 
had received information of the spirit of 
jealousy which had been stirred up in the 
north :— Salutem in Christo. Because I 
understand that a general assembly is 
shortly to be held at Aberdeen, I cannot 
but esteem it an office of brotherly love to 
yield you an account of that great action 
which lately befel us here with the marquis 
of Huntley. So it was then, that upon the 
coming up of the said marquis, his majesty 
sharply entreating him for not giving’ satis- 
faction to the church of Scotland, and for a 
time restraining him from his royal presence, 
the marquis resolving to give his majesty 
contentment, did voluntarily proffer to com- 
municate when and where his highness 
should be pleased; whereupon his majesty 
being pleased to make known that offer to 
me, it was held fit to strike the iron whilst 
it was hot, and that this great work should 
be accomplished before his majesty’s going 
to progress; whereunto a good opportunity 
was offered by the consecration of the bishop 
of Chester, which was to be in my chapel of 
Lambeth the seventh of this month, at which 
time a solemn communion was there to be 
celebrated. The only pause was, that the 
marquis being excommunicated by the church 
of Scotland, there was in appearance some 
difficulty how he might be absolved in the 
church of England; wherewith his majesty 
being made acquainted, who wished that it 
should not be deferred, we grew to this 
peaceable resolution, which I doubt not 
your lordship and the rest of our brethren 
there will interpret to the best. For first, 
what was to be performed might be adven- 
tured upon, as we esteemed, out of a bro- 
therly correspondency and unity of affection, 
and not only of any authority; for we well 
know, that as the kingdom of Scotland is a 
free and absolute monarchy, so the church 
of Scotland is entire in itself, and inde- 
pendent upon any other church. Secondly, 
we find by the advice of divers doctors of 
the civil law, and men best experienced in 
things of this nature, that the course of 
ecclesiastical proceedings would fairly per- 
mit that we might receive to our communion 
a man excommunicated in another ehurch, 
if the said person did declare that he had 
a purpose hereafter for some time to reside 
among us, which the lord marquis did openly 
profess that he intended, and I know his 
majesty doth desire it; and for my part, I 
rest satisfied that it can bring no prejudice, 
but rather contentment, unto you and to 
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that kingdom. ‘Thirdly, it pleased God the 
night before the celebration of the sacra- 
ment to send in our brother the bishop of 
Caithness, with whom I taking council, his 
lordship resolved me, that it was my best 
way to absolve the lord marquis, and assured 
me that it would be well taken by the 
bishops and pastors of the church of Scot- 
land. I leave the report of this to my lord 
Caithness himself, who was an eye-witness 
with what reverence the marquis did partici- 
pate of that holy sacrament. For all other 
circumstances, I doubt not but you shall be 
certified of them from his majesty, whose 
gracious and princely desire is, that this 
bruised reed should not be broken, but that 
so great a personage (whose example may 
do much good) should be cherished and 
comforted in his coming forward to God; 
which I for my part do hope and firmly be- 
lieve that you all will endeavour, according 
to the wisdom and prudence which Al- 
mighty God hath given unto you. And 
thus, as your lordship hath ever been de- 
sirous that I should give you the best as- 
sistance I could with his majesty for the 
reducing or restraining this nobleman, so 
yon see [ have done it with the best discre- 
tion I could; which I doubt not but all our 
brethren with you will take as proceeding 
from my desire to serve God and his ma- 
jesty, and the whole church of Scotland. I 
send you herewith the form which I used in 
absolving the lord marquis in the presence 
of the lord primate of Ireland, the lord 
bishop of London, and divers others. And 
so beseeching the blessing of God upon you 
all, and that in your assembly with unity of 
spirit you may proceed to the honour of 
Christ and to the beating down of antichrist 
and popery, I leave you to the Almighty.” 
By this letter the discontent of the Scottish 
prelates was appeased ; but they adopted the 
further precaution of requiring that Hunt- 
ley should address a petition to the next 
general assembly, which should repeat and 
confirm his absolution. 

Several circumstances pointed out the 
present as a favourable moment for calling a 
meeting of the general assembly. The pre- 
tended increase of popery furnished an ex- 
cuse for calling it suddenly, as well as for 
holding it far north at Aberdeen, where the 
catholic faith had its strongest hold, and 
where also it was easiest to bring together a 
large number of the northern ministers of 
the kirk who were most easily led by the 
court party. It was only on the 22nd of 


July that the king’s proclamation appeared, 
appointing the meeting of the general as- 
sembly at Aberdeen on the 13th of August. 
It stated that “the prelates and reverend 
fathers of the kirk, foreseeing that there is 
a great decay in religion, and a growth and 
increase of popery, within this our kingdom, 
and that the same is like to produce many 
dangerous effects against the estates both in 
kirk and policy; and the said prelates hay- 
ing gravely advised upon the best and 
readiest means, both for preventing and 
suppressing of this growth of popery, and 
for the reforming of the disorders and abuses 
flowing therefrom; they have found that 
nothing is more expedient for effectuating 
their good work than a national assembly 
and meeting of the whole kirk.” ‘They had 
therefore petitioned the king for license to 
hold the general assembly, which he, “ being 
willing to hold hand to them in everything 
which might procure the good of the kirk,” 
had granted. The same labour was em- 
ployed to influence the choice of ministers 
for this assembly as in the one held last 
before it. Soon after the proclamation had 
been published, another novelty was intro- 
duced in the Scottish kirk by the creation 
of a number of doctors at St. Andrews, a 
degree which several of the more honest of 
the presbyterians refused to accept. 

The general assembly was opened on the 
13th of August, with great solemnity, but 
the feelings of the presbyterians experienced 
a new shock from the king’s letter, which 
ordered that archbishop Spottiswode should 
preside over it, thus taking from the kirk 
the right of choosing its own moderator, 
The first business of the assembly was to 
pass a series of resolutions directed against 
the catholics, some of which were very 
oppressive. Severe penalties were enacted 
against all persons found guilty of receiving 
or concealing suspected persons, or who 
should neglect to give information of such 
persons to the two archbishops, that they 
might be cited before the court of high com- 
mission. Punishment was similarly enacted 
against all who “bore and wore idols, agnus 
Dei, beads, crucifixes, or crosses, upon their 
persons, in their books, or in their houses,” 
as well as against pilgrimages to wells or 
chapels, It was further enacted, “that 
every nobleman, gentleman, and burgess, 
should have the reading of a chapter and 
prayer for the king’s majesty after every 
meal; and that the minister of every parish 
should haunt their houses to see the same 
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observed.” It was also ordained that, “ the 
ministers should give up the names of idle 
songsters and minstrellers within the parish, 
to the end they may be called and punished 
as idle vagabonds, conformably to the act of 
parliament ;” and that, “ because jesuits and 
priests, pretending to be apothecaries and 
doctors of physic, and under colour of that 
profession, subvert the youth and the com- 
mon people, therefore it was ordained that 
none be suffered to exercise that office 
unless they have approbation of the sound- 
ness of their religion from the bishop of the 
diocese, and of the university where they 
learned, for their sufficiency.” 

On the fourth day of the meeting, the 
supplication of the marquis of Huntley was 
presented, and that nobleman was ordered 
to attend in person, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving absolution and making promises of 
future faithfulness. The archbishop of St. 
Andrews then communicated to the assembly 
a letter he had received from the king on 
this subject, and also the letter from the 
archbishop of Canterbury given above. The 
bishop of Caithness, however, denied that he 
had said that the absolution of Huntley by 
the archbishop of Canterbury would be ac- 
ceptable service to the kirk of Scotland. 
There was some dispute on this point, but 
it was finally passed over, and a new con- 
fession of faith was brought forward and 
agreed to. The bishops were accused of 
spinning out the time of the meeting, so as 
to exhaust the patience of the few indepen- 
dent ministers who attended this assembly, in 
order that, after they were gone, they might 
bring forward the king’s instruction with 
regard to matters of church discipline with 
less prospect of opposition. ‘“ They drifted 
time,” says Calderwood, “to make the as- 
sembly to weary. A number of the ministry, 
foreseeing and understanding what was to 
be proponed, and finding the assembly made 
for the purpose, withdrew themselves be- 
fore Saturday, and went off the town; 
others removed themselves in the mean- 
time. They suffered all malcontents to de- 
part. There rested nothing then but to 
ask at those who were present, ‘what say ye, 
my lord?—what say ye, laird?—what say 
ye, Mr. Doctor?’ It was answered, ‘ Well, 
my lord” If any man preased (tried) to 
speak unspeared at (without being asked), 
the bishop wagged his finger, and that 
meant silence. The ministers rounded 
(whispered) in the ears of others, ‘ How can 
we either re or speak here freely, having 
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the king’s guard standing behind our backs?’ 
They perceived themselves compassed with 
terrour, and circumyened with policy. They 
looked only for acts to be made against 
papists, but they found that the chief pur- 
pose was to make acts against protestants 
and sincere professors.” The acts of this 
assembly related chiefly to minor points of 
discipline, which it is not here necessary to 
enumerate. It was resolved, among other 
things, that civil punishment should be in- 
flicted on parents who neglected to give re- 
ligious instruction to their children, and to 
present them in due time to the minister to 
give a confession of their faith; that every 
minister should keep a careful register of bap- 
tisms, marriages, and burials in his parish, 
under pain of suspension; and that his ma- 
jesty should be supplicated to direct that 
extracts from these registers, under the 
hand-writing and subscription of the minis- 
ter or keeper thereof, should be held legal 
evidence. “The marquis of Huntley,” 
Calderwood proceeds to tell us, “ wes re- 
solved to make a flourish in the end of the 
assembly. He came to Aberdeen upon 
Tuesday at night late, and conferred with 
the bishops, before the king’s commissioner. 
After noon, the bishops proponed to the 
whole assembly their conference, and the 
effect thereof, viz., that the marquis had 
offered to subscribe the confession of faith, 
to give due obedience to the ordinances of 
the kirk in all time coming, and to com- 
municate as occasion should be offered. He 
subscribed the new confession without read- 
ing, upon the bishop’s assurance that it was 
all one with the first confession, which he 
had subscribed before. By reason of his 
promise and subscription, the bishop of 
Glasgow relaxed him from excommunica- 
tion.” 

Among the more important of the acts 
passed at the close of this assembly, were 
those which ordered that the acts of the 
general assemblies should be collected and 
put in form to serve for canons to the 
church in matters of discipline, and that 
children should be carefully catechised and 
confirmed by the bishops, or, in their absence, 
by such as were employed in the visitation 
of churches, But the most important of all 
was that which directed that a liturgy, or 
book of common prayer, should be made for 
the use of the church. No circumstance 
shows so clearly the manner in which the 
assembly was packed, than the possibility of 
obtaining its consent to a measure so ob-~ 
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noxious to the kirk in general. Accordingly, 
when the acts of the assembly were carried 
up to court by the archbishop of Glasgow 
and the bishop of Ross, the king expressed 
his great satisfaction with everything but 
the article concerning the confirmation of 
children, which, he said, “ was a mere hotch- 
potch.”” James never lost sight of the main 
object at which he was driving, and he now 
sought to steal a step in advance by ordering 
the bishops to insert in the canons five 
articles to the following effect :—“1. That 
for the more reverent receiving of the holy 
communion, the same should be celebrated 
to the people thereafter kneeling and not 
sitting, as had been the custom since the 
reformation of religion. 2. If any good 
christian, visited with sickness which was 
taken to be deadly, should desire to receive 
the communion at home in his house, the 
same should not be denied to him, lawful 
warning being given to the minister the 
night before; and three or four of good 
religion and conversation being present to 
communicate*with the sick person, who must 
provide for a convenient place and all things 
necessary for the reverent administration of 
the blessed sacrament. 3%. That the sacra- 
ment of baptism should not be longer deferred 
than the next Sunday after the child is 
born, unless some great and reasonable 
cause, declared and approved by the minister, 
do require the same. And that, in the case 
of necessity, tried and known to the minister, 
it should be lawful to administrate baptism 


| in private houses, the same being always 


ministered after the form it would have 
been in the congregation, and public decla- 
ration thereof made the next Sunday in the 
church, to the end the child might be known 


to have been received into the flock of Christ’s 


fold. 4, Seeing the inestimable benefits re- 
ceived from God by our Lord Jesus Chrisi’s 
birth, passion, resurrection, ascension, and 
sending down of the Holy Ghost, have been 
commendably remembered at certain par- 
ticular days and times by the whole church 
of the world, every minister from henceforth 
should keep a commemoration of the said 
benefits upon these days, and make choice 
of several and pertinent texts of scripture, 
and frame their doctrine and exhortations 
thereto, rebuking all superstitious observa- 
tion and licentious profaning of the said 
times. 5. Seeing the confirmation of chil- 
dren is for the good education of youth most 
necessary, being reduced to the primitive 
integrity, it is thought good that the minis- 
ter in every parish shall catechise all young 
children of eight years of age, and see that 
they have knowledge and be able to rehearse 
the Lord’s prayer, the belief, and ten com- 
mandments, with answers to the questions 
of the small catechism used in the church, 
and that the bishops in their visitations shall 
cause the children to be presented before 
them, and bless them with prayer for the in- 
crease of grace and continuance of God’s 
heavenly gifts with them.” 

Such an interpolation of the acts of the 
Scottish kirk as this implied, was too much 
even for the bishops, and archbishop Spottis- 
wode wrote to the king, to represent the 
danger of attempting to introduce regula- 
tions of so novel a description without having 
been previously laid before an assembly. 
James yielded, though not with good grace, 
adding that, as it was his intention to visit 
his Scottish dominions in the ensuing sum- 
mef, he should then by his presence try to 
overcome the scruples of the presbyte- 
rians. 
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Tue king, indeed, considered that his suc- 

cess against the presbyterians was so great, 

that it only wanted his presence in Scotland 

to strike the final blow, and completely and 

firmly establish the ecclesiastical govern- 
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ment in that country on the same footing 

asin England. Early in the year 1617, he 

wrote to the Scottish council to inform 

them of his resolution to visit that king- 

dom, which he said proceeded of a longing 
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he had to return to the place of his breeding, 
“a salmon-like instinct,” as the king termed 
it; and as he knew that evil-disposed per- 
sons would disperse rumours that he came 
to make alterations in the civil and ec- 
clesiastical estate, he ordered a proclamation 
to be made to assure his good subjects that 
this was not the case. As it was well known 
that whenever James had a particular ob- 
ject in view which was likely to meet with 
opposition, he always set forth a proclama- 


| tion. to the effect that no such design had 


ever entered his head, this proceeding 
tended rather to increase people’s suspicions 
than to dispel them. James, however, on 
this occasion, added, that it was true he 
desired to do some good at his coming, and 
to have abuses reformed, both in the church 
and commonwealth; yet, foreseeing the im- 
pediments that his good intentions would 
meet with, and regarding the love of his 
people no less than their benefit, he would 
be loath to give them any discontent. What 
he should do, he said, should be done with 
the applause of all; he therefore willed all 
his good subjects to lay aside their jealousies, 
and accommodate themselves in the best 
sort they could for his reception, and for 
the entertainment of the noblemen of Eng- 
land, who were to accompany him in his 
journey. At this time, the disgrace of the 
earl of Somerset in England, had led to 
a change in the Scottish administration, 
although his relatives were not displaced 
from the offices they held. A. proposal ‘had 
been made at the court to appoint a lieu- 
tenant of Scotland, by which the king might 
be relieved from a good deal of the burthen 
of Scottish business, and the earl of. Mar 
had been pointed out as the person on 
whom this new and important office was to 
be conferred. But the chancellor, we are 
told, no sooner heard of this design, than 
he did his utmost to counteract it, and he 
succeeded in persuading the earl of Mar to 
decline the proposed higher office, and ac- 
cept that of treasurer, which had been taken 
from the earl of Somerset. Sir Gideon 
Murray was continued in the office of 
deputy-treasurer, and to him was intrusted 
the direction of the preparations for the 
king’s reception in Scotland. Several cir- 
cumstances connected with these prepara- 
tions gaye offence to the presbyterians, and 
nothing more so than the fitting out of the 
royal chapel, which was done by English 
carpenters sent expressly for that purpose, 
who brought with them figures of the 
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apostles, to be set in the pews or stalls. 
As soon as this was known, a general out- 
cry arose that images were about ‘to be 
introduced in the Scottish kirk, and people 
said openly that the organs came first, that 
now came the images, and that ere long 
they should have the mass. The prelates 
themselves were alarmed at the feeling 
likely to be created by this incident, and 
the bishop of Galloway, who was dean of 
the royal chapel, wrote a letter to the king, 
entreating him, “for the offence that was 
taken, to stay the affixing of these por- 
traits.” This letter was subscribed also by 
archbishop Spottiswode, the bishops of Aber- 
deen and Brechin, and some of the minis- 
ters of Edinburgh.. Instead of reflecting 
seriously on this matter, the king wrote 
back to the Scottish bishops a letter, which, 
to use the words of Spottiswode himself, 
“was full of anger.” He reproached them 
with their ignorance in not being able to 
distinguish between pictures intended for 
ornament and decoration, and images erected 
for worship and adoration; and, by an ap- 
plication, the justice of which is not very evi- 
dent, he compared them to the constable of 
Castile, who, being sent to swear the peace 
concluded with Spain, when he understood 
the business was to be performed in ‘the 
chapel, where some anthems were ‘to’ be 
sung, desired ‘that whatsoever was sang, 
God’s name might not. be used in it, and 
that being forborne, he was content they 
should sing what they listed.” ©‘ Just so,” 
James wrote to the bishops, ‘‘ you can endure 
lions, dragons, and devils to be figured in 
your churches, but will not allow the like 
place to the patriarchs and apostles.” The 
king, however, saw the indiscretion of are 
ing too much his subjects, before he had got 
from them what he wanted, and he ordered 
that the obnoxious pictures should not be 
put up, but he added, in his usual ungracious 
manner of yielding a point, that it “ was not 
done for ease of their hearts, or confirming 
them in their error, but because the work 
could not be done so quickly in that kind 
as was first appointed.” This letter was 
written from Whitehall, on the 13th of 
March, and the king did not arrive at 
Berwick, on his way to Scotland, till the 
month of May. The bishops seem to have 
been apprehensive that the king’s visit to 
Scotland at this time, would fail in pro- 
ducing the result which he expected from 
it, and they tried to persuade him to defer 
it till the year following; but all their re- 
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presentations were thrown away, for the 
king had resolved, that without further 
delay, he would give the finishing-stroke to 
the revolution he had been so long preparing 
in the Scottish kirk. 

At length on the 13th of May, 1617, the 
king entered Scotland. He was accom- 
panied by the duke of Lennox, the earls of 
Arundel, Southampton, Pembroke, Mont- 
gomery, and Buckingham (the new favou- 
rite), the bishops of Ely, Lincoln, and 
Winchester, and other barons, deans, and 
gentlemen. James passed the first two 
nights at Dunglas, and the third at Seaton, 
and on the mornitig of Friday, the 15th, 
lie proceeded from Seaton to Leith. On 
the afterrioon of the same day he made his 
formal entry into the capital, on horseback, 
“that he might be the better seen of the 
people.” He was received at the west port by 
the provost; baillies, and town-council, and 
a fiumber of the citizens, arrayed in gowns, 
some of them carrying staves as a guard. 
The town-clerk here made a speech to him, 
and he was presented with a golden basin, 
containing a purseful of gold. James’s entry 
into Hdinburgh was welcomed by the con- 
tinual firing of the guns of the castle. He 
was taken first to the high kirk, where he 
heard “a flattering sermon” preached by 
archbishop Spottiswode ; and, on his arrival 
at Holyrood-house; the professors and sti- 
dents of the university of Edinburgh pre- 
sented him with poems they had composed 
in honour of his visit: Next day, the 17th 
of May, the English service was performed 
in the chapel-royal, with singing of cho- 
risters, surplices, and playing of organs, 
which were continued during the king’s 
stay, to tlie great disgust of the Scottish 
presbyteriaiis. On the Monday following, 
the 19th of May, the king went to Falkland, 
and, after a visit to Dundee, he returned to 
Edinburgh on thé 25th. The parliament, 
which had been sutiimoned for the 27th of 
May, was formally prorogued to the 18th of 
June, in order that the king might in the 
meantime make a progress through a part 
of the kingdom, in the course of which he 
seems to have caleulated on producing, by 
his presence, an influence on the minds of 
the people which would make itself felt in 
the approaching meeting of the estates ; and 
with this view his progress was attended 
with as much pomp and magnificence as 
possible. 

One of the most remarkable scenes in 


the king’s progresses occurred at Stirling, | 


whither James had summoned all the pro- 
fessors of the college of Edinburgh, which 
was understood to enjoy his special favour, 
for the sake of holding publicly a scholastic 
disputation, at which he presided. The king 
himself took part in the debates, and the 
courtiers were, or at least they pretended to 
be, astonished at the erudition and skill he 
displayed in defending and opposing the 
same thesis. At the close he expressed his 
satisfaction in what may be considered a 
singular sample of royal wit. It must be 
observed that the names of the chief profes- 
sors were John Adamson, James Fairlie, Pa- 
trick Sands, Andrew Young, and James 
Reid ; their principal, named Charters, being 
present, but taking no part in the discus- 
sion; and that fairlie, in the Scottish dia- 
lect, means a wonder, and reid is equivalent 
to the English red. The king remarked, 
that “Adam was the father of all, and 
Adam’s son had the first part of this act. 
The defender is justly called Fairlie, his 
thesis had some /airlies in it, and he sus- 
tained them very fairly, with many fair 
lies given to his oppugners. And why 
should not Mr. Sands be the first to enter 
the sands? But now I see clearly that all 
sands are not barren, for certainly he hath 
shown a fertile wit. Mr. Young is very old 
in Aristotle. My. Reid need not be red 
with blushing for his acting this day. Mr. 
King disputed very kingly, and of a kingly 
purpose, concerning the royal supremacy of 
reason above anger, and all passions. Char- 
ters, the principal, his name agrees with his 
nature, for charters contain much matter, 
but say nothing, yet put great matters in 
men’s mouths.” The king was so taken 
with his own quibbles, that he proposed 
them as a subject for English and Latin 
verse ! 

While James was thus making a show of 
himself, those who were especially concerned 
in his visit to Scotland, and who were well 
aware of his real object, were not inactive. 
The ministers of the kirk who were op- 
posed to tlie late innovations, consulting toge- 
ther privately, determined to follow their 
old plan of protest and passive resistance. 
They had to choose their representatives in 
the approaching parliament, and from the 
number who were called, they became sus- 
picious that there was a design on the part 
of the king to pass some laws in this par- 
liament affecting the state and form of the 
kirk, and then call the parliament a general 
assembly. The nobles and barons were also 
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inclined to oppose the designs of the king 
and his bishops on the present occasion, 
for, though many of them showed no great 
concern for the affairs of the kirk, they fore- 
saw that their own private interests were 
deeply involved. At the time of the refor- 
mation, when the old clerical dignities were 
abolished, and the ecclesiastical lands con- 
fiscated, the latter were granted to laymen, 
and the titles themselves were in many 
instances erected into secular baronies, and 
laymen were called to parliament under 
such titles as abbot of Holyrood, or prior 
of Newbottle, the name of abbot or prior 
being gradually sunk in the more general 
one of lord. ‘These secularized church ba- 
ronies were distinguished from the other 
baronies by the title of erections. It was 
known that the bishops had long had their 
eyes upon these erections, and it was gene- 
rally believed that a new act of spoliation 
was now contemplated, in order to resture 
all this property to the church. This was 
the cause of a strong feeling of jealousy 
between the Scottish nobility and land- 
holders, and the bishops, which led many of 
the former to give their support under-hand 
to the presbyterian party. 

On the 17th of June, parliament was 
opened with great ceremony, the king riding 
in solemn procession from the palace of 
Holyrood-house to the Tolbooth. The earl 
of Argyle carried the crown, the earl of 
Mar the sceptre, and the earl of Rothes the 
sword. - When they had entered the parlia- 
ment-house, archbishop Spottiswode deli- 
vered a sermon, in which he praised the 
king for his great zeal and care to settle 
the estate of the kirk, and exhorted the 
estates “to hold hand to him.” When he 
had concluded, the king made a long speech, 
in which he urged the establishing of reli- 
gion and justice, neither of which, he said, 
could be looked for, so long as a regard was 
not had to the ministers of both. With re- 
gard to religion, he complained that, not- 
withstanding the long profession of truth, 
numbers of churches remained unplanted, 
and of those that were planted, few or none 
had any competent maintenance. For this 
he wished some course to be taken, and cer- 
tain commissioners to be chosen for appoint- 
ing to every church a perpetual local sti- 
pend, such as might suffice to entertain a 
minister, and enable him to devote himself 
to his charge. Of justice he discoursed 
long, reminding his audience of the pains 
he had i as well when he lived among 
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them as since his going into England, and 
how he had placed justices and constables 
for the preserving of peace and enforcing 
respect to the laws, which he understood, as 
he said, to be much neglected, partly in de- 
fault of some that were named to those 
places and held it a scorn to be employed 
in such a charge, and partly by the oppo- 
sition which the lords and great men of the 
country made unto them. But he would 
have both the one and the other to know 
that, as it was a place of no small honour 
to be a minister of the king’s justice in the 
service of the commonwealth, so he did 
esteem none to deserve better at his hands 
than they who gave countenance thereto; 
as on the other part he should account as 
enemies to his crown and the quiet of his 
kingdom all who should show themselves 
hinderers thereof. He had, he said, long 
striven to have the barbarities of the coun- 
try, which they knew to be too many, re- 
moved and extinct, and civility and justice 
established in their place; and he would 
still pursue that object until he could say of 
Scotland, as one of the emperors said of 
Rome, invent lateritian, relinguo marmo- 
ream, (I found it built of brick, and I leave 
it built of marble.) 

The next proceeding was the election of 
the lords of the articles, in which the nobles 
manifested their suspicions of the king, by, 
opposing almost all those whom he recom- 
mended, and electing in their room others 
who were known not to be favourers of the 
court, and refusing to admit any officers of 
state, except the chancellor, treasurer, and 
master of the rolls. This led to a violent 
contention, which rose so high, that the 
estates were near dispersing without any 
conclusion, and the king was on the point 
of dissolving the parliament. At length, 
however, after the dispute had continued to 
a late hour, it ended in a sort of compro- 
mise, whereby those recommended by the 
king and those elected by the estates were 
all admitted, and the meeting broke up in 
bad temper. The king and the estates, 
leaving the Tolbooth, went home in great 
confusion, some riding in their robes, and 
others walking on foot, the regalia not being 
borne before the king, as was customary. 
Having thus, however, gained their object 
in crossing the king, they seemed to have had 
no desire of supporting the kirk, but an act 
was secretly agreed to by the lords of the 
articles, ordaining, that whatsoever his ma- 
jesty should determine in the external goy- 
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ernment of the church, with the advice of | 
the archbishops, bishops, and a competent 


force ofa law. As the bishops were the mere 
creatures of the king, and it was left to him 
to select and judge of the competent number 
of ministers, this act, of course, gave him 
unlimited power in ecclesiastical affairs. 
While the lords of the articles were hold- 
ing daily meetings, the ecclesiastical repre- 
sentatives in parliament also met together 
in the little kirk of’ Edinburgh, one bishop 
at least always being present. Other minis- 
ters, who were not representatives, came in 
amongst them to consult and advise, and 
some of these gained private information of 
the act just mentioned, which was to be 
brought before the parliament, and had 
been agreed to by the lords of the articles. 
It appears to have been David Calderwood 
who first carried an alarm to the ministers 
assembled in the little kirk of the measure 
intended, but he was met by a declaration 
that the bishops had solemnly assured them 
that no alterations whatever in the church 
government were contemplated. There fol- 
lowed, however, a certain degree of agita- 
tion, in consequence of which the bishops 
went to the meeting next day, and protested 
before God that no alteration was intended, 
“or else they should be content to be led 
out to the market-cross, and there be exe- 
cuted on a scaffold.” The effect of this 
assurance was, that the greater part of the 
zealous ministers of the kirk, relying upon 
the words of the bishops, went home, for 
the end of the session was approaching ; and 
it appears, that according to the usual policy 
of the court at this time, the important 
measures were held back that they might be 
hurried through on the last day. It was 
the day after this assurance was given by the 
bishops, that the act giving the king un- 
limited power in the affairs of church dis- 
cipline and government was finally agreed 
to by the lords of the articles, and some of 
the ministers of Edinburgh, with others at- 
tending on the parliament, immediately as- 
sembled together and agreed to a long pro- 
test, which was subscribed by Mr. Archibald 
Simson, minister of Dalkeith, acting as 
clerk or secretary, in the name of the rest, 
who all signed their names in a separate 
roll. The protest was delivered to Mr. 
Peter Hewit, to be presented to the king 
the same evening; but while he was waiting 
in the ante-chamber, archbishop Spottis- 
wode coming in, desired to know the pur- 


port of the document, and when Hewit 
began to read it, he attempted to snatch it 
out of his hands, and in the struggle it 
was torn. <A copy of it, however, had been 
retained, and it was determined that it 
should be presented to the estates. Next 
day, Mr. Simson repaired to the parliament 
house, and presented a copy of the protest 
to the clerk of the register, to be read by 
the estates ; but the clerk refused to take it, 
and immediately told the king, who called 
some of the bishops into the upper house to 
consult with them, and then, passing into 
the lower house, just as the act alluded to 
was to be read, interrupted the reader, and 
ordered that it should be withdrawn, on the 
motive that he thought it prejudicial to his 
prerogative and power to be bound by act 
of parliament to take advice of bishops or 
ministers, and that he would do in that 
matter as he might think good, by the 
mere exercise of his prerogative. The act 
being accordingly withdrawn, the protest 
was not then made public, and the parlia- 
ment closed as unsatisfactorily to the king as 
it had commenced. The ministers, in their 
protest, had boldly put forward all the 
king’s promises and assurances, and these 
were so entirely contrary to his subsequent 
acts, that it was generally understood that 
his real motive for stopping further pro- 
ceedings in parliament was to hinder the 
publication of a statement which redounded 
so little to his credit. 

The parliament was no sooner concluded, 
than James proceeded to revenge himself 
upon the authors of the obnoxious protest, 
or petition, for it was in this form that it 
was drawn up. The meeting of the minis- 
ters in the Song-school to draw up the 
protest, had taken place on Friday the 27th 
of June; it was presented on the next day, 
which was the last day of parliament ; and 
on Sunday, Archibald Simson, who had 
signed the protest in the name of his bre- 
thren, was summoned to appear next day 
before the court of high commission, when 
he was required to give up the roll of signa- 
tures, which, not being in his possession, he 
was committed a prisoner to the castle. It 
appears that this roll had been kept apart 
from the protest itself for the purpose of 
obtaining more signatures, and Mr. David 
Calderwood, on leaving the capital after the 
meeting of the ministers, had carried it with 
him for that purpose. A summons was now 
directed to Calderwood, ordering him to ap- 
pear before the court of high commission on 
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the 8th of July. In this summons the meet- 
ing at which the protest was drawn up was 
ealléd “ a mutirious assembly of certain of the 
bréthreri of the ministry assembled in the 
music-school of Edinburgh,” and the docu- 
meiit itself was called a “ seditious protesta- 
tion ;’ and, by the part he had taken in it 
Calderwood was stated to have “ declare 
himself a mutinous and seditious person, 
unworthy to bear office or function in the 
kirk,” who “ought and should be punished 
therefor.” "When the day came, Calderwood 
presented himself, but the court was pro- 
rogued to the 12th, when it was to be held 
at St. Andrews, in the presence of the king, 
who was resolved in this case to attend per- 
sonally to the carrying out of his vengeance. 
When the court met on the 12th, the 
first proceeding was to pronounce sentence 
of excommunication against the three min- 
isters who stood foremost in the proceed- 
ing: Hewit, who had carried it to be pre- 
sented to the king; Simson, who had signed 
it for the rest, and had carried it to the par- 
liament-house ; and Calderwood, who had 
been active throughout the whole trans- 
action, and had taken the roll to obtain 
signatures. It was reported that, at the 
opening of the court, the king said to the 
bishops and other commissioners, “ We took 
this order with the puritans in England: 
they stood out as long as they were deprived 
only of their benefices, because they preached 
still on, and lived upon the benevolence of 
the people affecting their cause; but when 
we deprived them of their office, many 
yielded to us, and are now become the best 
men we have. Let us take the like course 
with the puritans here.” “So,” says Calder- 
wood, they fell keenly to work.” Hewit 
was first called in, and, adhering to the 
protest, he was deprived, and committed to 
ward in Dundee: Mr. Simson had presented 
himself at Edinburgh, on the 8th; but, find- 
ing the court prorogued, he had returned 
home, and written a letter to Spottiswode, 
justifying the protest, and excusing himself 
from further attendance on account of sick- 
ness. ‘Two of the king’s guard had been 
sent to bring him as a prisoner to St. An- 
drews, where he was called into court imme- 
diately after Hewit, and like him deprived, 
and committed to ward in Aberdeen. Mr. 
David Calderwood was called in last. The 
only charge against him was having the 
roll in his possession, and seeking subscrip- 
tions to it. He replied that so soon as he 
heard a a was committed to Edin- 
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burgh-castle, he had gone thither and re- 
turned the roll to him, and that he had 
sought ho new subscriptions, not having 
had the time to do so, or the power, inas- 
much as he had no copy of the protest itself 
to show to those whom he might ask to sub- 
scribe. . 
Mr. David Calderwood had distinguished 
himself as a zealous presbyterian, and he 
appears to have been pointed out to the 
king as a person especially obnoxious to the 
bishops. As there was evidently no case 
against him with regard to the main charge, 
that of having obtained subscriptious to the 
roll, James, now undertaking the examina- 
tion himself, demanded what answer he had 
to make to that other point, that of assisting 
at the mutinous meeting. “ Sir,’ replied 
Calderwood, “when that meeting shall be 
condemned as mutinous, then it will be time 
for me to answer for my particular assis- 
tance.” Tliose who were standing about 
Calderwood, who were surprised and appa- 
rently disappointed at the courage which he 
showed in the presence of the king, “ put 
upon him and buzzed in his ear,” whispering 
to him, “Do this—come in the king’s will 
—you will find it the best—his majesty will 
pardon you;” and Hamilton, the secretary 
of state, said to him aloud, “ Mr. David, 
acknowledge your own rashness.” Calder- 
wood made reply to the secretary, that 
“that which they had done was not done 
rashly, but with deliberation.” The king 
then continued his interrogation. ‘“ What 
moved you to protest?” said he. Calder- 
wood replied, ‘an article concluded amongst 
the lords of the articles.” ‘Can ye tell me,” 
said the king, “ what was the article ye pro- 
tested against?” “ Yes, sir,” said Calder- 
wood, “ this was the tenor of it: that your 
majesty, with advice of the bishops and 
archbishops, and such a competent number 
of the ministry as your highness thought 
expedient, might make ecclesiastical laws.” 
“ What fault was there in that?” said the 
king. “It cutteth off our general assem- 
blies,” was the reply. Then the king asked 
Calderwood how long he had been a minis- 
ter; to which he replied, “twelve years.” 
“ Indeed,” said the king, “ when I went out 
of Scotland ye were not a minister. I heard 
no din (noise) of you till now. But hear me, 
Mr. Calderwood—-I have been an older 
keeper of general assemblies than ye. A 
general assembly serves to preserve doctrine 
in purity from error and heresy, the kirk from 
schism, to make confessions of faith, te put 
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up petitions to the king and parliament, 
But as for matters of order, rites, and things 
indifferent in kirk policy, they may be 
concluded by the king, with advice of the 
bishops, and a choice number of ministers. 
Next, what is a general assembly but a 
competent number of ministers?” To this 
Calderwood made answer, “ As to the first 
point, sir, a general assembly should serve, 
and our general assemblies have served 
these fifty-six years, not only for preserving 
doctrine from error and heresy, the kirk 
from schism, to make confessions of faith, 
and to put up petitions to the king or par- 
liament, but also to make canons and con- 
stitutions of all rites and orders belonging 
to kirk polity. As for the second point, as 
by a competent number of visitors may be 
meant a general assembly, so also may be 
meant a fewer number of ministers convened 
than may make up a general assembly. It 
was ordained in a general assembly, with 
- your imajesty’s own consent, your majesty 

eing present, that there should be commis- 
sioners chosen out of every presbytery, not 
exceeding the number of three, to be sent 
to a general assembly, and so the compe- 
tent number of ministers is already defined.” 
“What needed farther,’ said the king, 
“but to have protested for a declarator as 
to what was meant by a competent num- 
ber?” “That,” said Calderwood, “we did 
in effect when pleading for the liberty of the 
general assembly.” 

The king, baffled in this point, now turned 
to another. In the conclusion of the pro- 
test, the ministers had declared that, if the 
intention of the article against which they 
protested were carried into effect, then 
“they must be forced, rather to incur the 
censure of his majesty’s law, than to admit or 
obtemper (obey) any imposition that should 
not fall from the kirk orderly convened, 
having power of the same.” The king now, 
holding the protest in his hand, and read- 
ing this passage, asked Calderwood what he 
had to say to it. He replied, ‘‘ Whatsoever 
was the phrase of speech, they meant no 
other thing but to protest; they would give 
passive obedience to his majesty, but could 
not give active obedience to any unlawful 
thing which would flow from that article.” 
“ Active and passive obedience !” exclaimed 
James, ironically, for it was the passive re- 
sistance which embarrassed him in his arbi- 
trary proceedings more than any active 
opposition, “I mean,” said Calderwood, 
“that we will rather suffer than practice, 


sir.’ Then the king said, contemptuously, 
*‘T will tell thee, man, what is obedience, 
The centurion, when he said to-his seryants, 
to this man, go, and he goeth, to that man, 
come, and he cometh, that is obedience,” 
Calderwood replied to this sage definition of 
absolute obedience, ‘To suffer, sir, is also 
obedience, howbeit not of that same kind; 
and that obedience was also. limited, with 
exception of a contramand from a superior 
power, howbeit it be not expressed.” As 
the king appeared at a loss for a reply, 
secretary Hamilton again interfered, saying, 
“ Mr, David, let alone (i.e. give over); con- 
fess your error ;” and some of the bishops 
and others who were standing round him, 
whispered in his ear to the same effect as. 
before; but he only replied, “That deed 
was not done by me alone.” ‘ Answer for 
your own part,” said the secretary.. “My 
lord,” replied Calderwood, “I, cannot see 
that I have committed any fault.” 

Then the king, dropping the matters con- 
tained in the libel or charge against Calder- 
wood, again addressed the courageous 
minister, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Calderwood, 1 will 
let you see that Iam gracious and fayour- 
able. That meeting shall be condemned 
before ye be condemned; all that are in the 
roll shall be filed ere ye be filed. Howbeit 
ye be not last in the roll, I shall make you 
last, providing ye will conform,” Calder- 
wood perceived the insidious course the 
king was now about to pursue, and said, 
“ Sir, I have answered my libel; and ought 
to be urged no farther”’ The king replied 
to this, in a tone-of displeasure, “ It is true, 
man, ye have answered your libel; but con- 
sider I am here; I am a king; I may de- 
mand of you. when and what I will.” 
“ Surely, sir,’ replied Calderwood, “I get 
great wrong, that I should be compelled to | 
answer here in judgment to any more than 
to my libel.” “ Answer, sir,” said the king, 
authoritatively. Calderwood said, “If no 
better may be, I will answer to your ma- 
jesty ;” upon which the king proceeded in 
the following strain :—‘“I am informed, ye 
are a refractory; the bishop of Glasgow, 
your ordinary, and the bishop of Caithness, 
the moderator of your presbytery, testify 
that ye have kept no order ; ye have repaired 
neither to presbyteries nor synods, and are 
no ways conform.” “Sir,” replied Calder- 
wood, “I have been confined these eight or 
nine years, so my conformity or not con- 
formity in that point could not be known.” 
(Calderwood had, in fact, been one: of the 
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ministers confined from attending the meet- 
ings, that their active opposition might be 
got rid of.) ‘Good faith!” exclaimed the 


king, “thou art a very knave——see these 


same false puritans,” he added, addressing 
the court, “they are ever playing with equi- 
vocations.” The archbishop of Glasgow 
now interfered, and addressing Calderwood, 
said to him, “If ye was confined, how was 
ye at the meeting in the song-school?” He 
replied, “ Since I was confined, I obtained 
a liberty, with exception of presbyteries and 
synods—that meeting was neither a presby- 
tery nor a synod.” Mr, David,” said the 
archbishop, “ ye know ye contested with me 
not long since.” ‘“ True,” said Calderwood, 
“eight or nine years since, when ye were 
not a bishop authorized with ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, but came under the colour of a 
visitor, to visit our presbytery, but to dress 
your own turns; and I declined upon suffi- 
cient reasons.” ‘ But,’’ said the archbishop, 
“ye were condemned in the general assem- 
bly which followed,” meaning that of Lin- 
lithgow in 1608, This appears to have been 
a mere quibble on the part of the arch- 
bishop ; and after some further interroga- 
tions of this kind, intimating an offer to 
relax him from the confinement, if he would 
attend the presbyteries and synods, and con- 
form, the king again addressed him with 
the question, “If ye were relaxed, what 
would ye do? will ye obey, or not?” “Sir,” 
said Calderwood again, “I am very far 
wronged, in that I am forced to answer such 
questions, which are beside the libel ; yet see- 
ing I must answer, I say, sir, I shall either 
obey, or give a reason wherefore I disobey ; 
and your majesty knows I am to lie under 
the danger, as I do now.” “ That is,” said 
the king, “ to obey either active or passive ?” 
“TI can go no further,” said Calderwood ; 
and so he was removed out of the court. 
After some consultation between the 
king and the commissioners, Calderwood 


was brought back into court, and informed |’ 


that the king had relaxed him so that he 
might repair to presbyteries and synods, 
but that he was suspended from the minis- 
try till the following October, when the 
archbishop of Glasgow had orders to de- 
prive him, in case he came not to the synod 
and promised conformity. “ Now,” said 
the king, “ye have time before October 
to advise whether ye will conform or not ;” 
adding, ironically, “ye nced not take pains 
to study a text against Sunday for the 
peovle,” : Pap Calderwood said delibe- 


rately and firmly, “I heard your majesty 
this day, in the public disputations, dis- 
claim the power of deprivation primario” 
—there had been a theological disputation 
in the church, over which the king presided 
-— suspension primario isa degree to depri- 
yation primario, and both are ecclesiastical 
censures.” ‘It was not I, man,” said the 
king, “that pronounced the sentence; I 
would have removed, but they could net 
let me. It was the archbishop of St. 
Andrews that pronounced the sentence.” 
“ Then,” said Calderwood, “ please your 
majesty, let me speak to them ;” and turn- 
ing to the archbishop of St. Andrews, and 
the other commissioners who were with him, 
he said, “ neither can ye suspend or deprive 
me in this court of high commission; for 
ye have no farther power in this court than 
by commission from his majesty. His ma- 
jesty cannot communicate that power to 
you which he claimeth not to himself.” 
The king “ wagged his head,” and, after 
whispering to the secretary, said to Calder- 
wood, “are they not bishops and fathers 
of the kirk, and have they not, as eccle- 
siastical persons clothed with the king’s 
authority, power to suspend and depose?” 
“ Not in this court, sir,” replied Calder- 
wood. This bold challenge of the power 
of James’s high court of commission seems 
to have produced a great sensation, and a 
confused noise arose which made it difficult 
to hear him; but, raising his voice, Calder- 
wood said, “they have no power from the 
kirk; for all the power they have granted 
to them by the act of Glasgow, which is all 
the power they have from the kirk, is only 
that every bishop in several (i.e. indivi- 
dually), associating to himself some of the 
ministers of the bounds where the delin- 
quent is, may suspend or depose, and only 
in such and such cases. That is not nor 
cannot be done in this court; therefore, I 
misken your sentence.” 

There was now a pause in the court, and 
the king spoke aside with the archbishop of 
St. Andrews, who immediately afterwards 
turned towards Calderwood, and said, “ his 
majesty saith, that if ye will not be content 
to be suspended spiritually, ye shall be sus- 
pended corporally.” Calderwood replied, 
addressing himself to the king, “sir, my 
body is in your majesty’s hands, to do with 
it as pleases your majesty; but as long as 
my body is free, I will teach, notwithstand- 
ing of their sentence.” Then said the king, 


* What, man! howbeit I take not upon 
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me to pronounce the sentence of suspen- 
sion, yet regis est cogere, 1 have power to 
compel any man to obey the sentence of 
the kirk, when it is pronounced.” “ Sir,” 
said Calderwood, “their sentence is not the 
sentence of the kirk, but a null sentence in 
itself, and therefore I cannot obey it.” 
Calderwood at this time was surrounded 
by men of the episcopal party, among whom 
was the archbishop of Glasgow, who whis- 
pered to him that he was a foolish man, and 
knew not who were his friends. Others re- 
viled him, and called him a “ proud knave,” 
and some even shook him by the shoulders 
and poked him in the neck. Inthe midst 
of this confusion the king demanded, if he 
would abstain from teaching for a certain 
time, in case he should command him by 
his regal authority, as from himself. Cal- 
derwood misunderstanding the question, and 
imagining that he was asked whether, at the 
king’s command, he would acknowledge the 
sentence of the court, replied, “I am not 
minded to obey.” The king repeated twice 
the question whether he would obey or not, 
and as Calderwood, under the same impres- 
sion, refused obedience, James very angrily 
ordered him to be taken out of court again. 

Soon afterwards, Calderwood was con- 
ducted back into the court, and sentence of 
deprivation was then pronounced upon him, 
and he was ordered to be committed to 
close ward in the tolbooth of St. Andrews 
for the present. The archbishop added, that 
he deserved to be treated like Ogilvy the 
jesuit, who was hanged for denying the 
king’s power. Calderwood attempted to 
speak, but he was interrupted by the arch- 
bishop, who told him that he was not to be 
permitted to make any answer. “ No an- 
swer be it then!” said Calderwood ; though 
he confesses that he wished again to raise 
his voice against the sentence of depriva- 
tion. Secretary Hamilton, upon this re- 
mark of archbishop Spottiswode, said to 
Calderwood, “ Mr. David, if ye will answer 
to anything, answer to your libel.” “ My 
lord,” said Calderwood, “I have answered 
long since to my libel.” Upon this, the 
king in a great rage said, “ Away with 
him! away with him!” and the lord Scone, 
taking him by the arm, led him out, and 
while they stood together outside the door 
waiting for a baillie of the town to commit 
him, they were surrounded by ministers 
who sympathized with Calderwood, and by 
the passers by, to whom he was an object 
of curiosity. To the former he addressed 
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encouraging speeches; “ brethren,” said he, 
“ye have Christ’s cause in hand at this 
meeting; be not terrified with this spec- 
tacle, but prove faithful servants to your 
master.” At this moment one of the high 
commissioners, Mr. Thomas Henrison, pass- 
ing out of the court, upbraided Calder- 
wood with his refusal to obey the king’s 
authority. “Fie on you, man!” he said, 
“ what is this ye have done? Ye said often 
ye would not obey the king himself, how- 
beit he should command you to cease from 
teaching for a while.” It was now only 
that Calderwood learnt that he had misun- 
derstood the last questions put to him by 
the king. He was now hurried on from the 
castle-gate to the tolbooth, and a spersons 
passed by and asked, “ Where away with 
him ?” the lord Scone replied, “ First to the 
tolbooth, and then to the gallows.” 

Next day Calderwood addressed a peti- 
tion to the king, explaining his misunder- 
standing, and declaring his readiness to 
yield all due obedience to the king, although 
he refused to acknowledge the right of the 
high commission to suspend or deprive. 
The only effect produced by this petition 
was a report set abroad by the bishops that 
he-had recanted. They were still anxious 
to obtain from Calderwood an acknowledg- 
ment of their sentence, and he was visited 
in prison by agents who employed threats 
as well as promises. One of these agents 
said to him, “ Do but one thing, and the 
bishops will get you your liberty.” “ Will 
they get me my liberty?” said Calder- 
wood. It was indeed equivalent to an ac- 
knowledgment that the persecution came 
from the bishops, and not from the king, 
and accordingly the speaker corrected him- 
self, and said, “ They will labour to get it.” 
“ Well,” said Calderwood, “ what is it they 
would have me to do?” “To admit their 
sentence,” was the reply. ‘TI will rather,” 
said Calderwood, “be banished out of the 
country.” ‘Ye may obey any unjust sen: 
tence,” said another (afterwards bishop of 
Aberdeen), “howbeit ye acknowledge it 
not.” ‘ How can that be?” said Calder- 
wood, “can I be silent, seeing their sen- 
tence is null?” “Carry they not their 
power with them wheresoever they go?” 
said another. ‘ Not so,’ said Calderwood, 
“else they might bring the power of the 
high commission to the synod.” 

On the 18th of July, Calderwood was 
transferred to Edinburgh, where he was 
committed to the jail, and it was darkly 
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hinted to him that he was to be kept there 
till a ship could be found to carry him into 
banishment. At length, by the intercession 
of a son of lord Cranstoun, who offered to 
be his caution, he was set at liberty, but it 
was then announced to him that the sen- 
tence passed upon him by the king was, 
that he should remain in Scotland till the 
following Michaelmas, under promise that 
he should not presume to preach, and that 
when that time came he should pass out of 
his majesty’s dominions, and not return 
again without the king’s permission under 
pain of five hundred marks. The king was 
so bitterly set against him, that all further 
intercession was in vain, and when lord 
Cranstoun only petitioned for a prolongation 
of his time in Scotland, until the winter 
season were past, the king rudely denied his 
request, remarking that, “as for the season 
of the year, if he were drowned on the 
seas, he might thank God that he had 
escaped a worse death.” Even at the last 
moment, however, the bishops offered to 
obtain his pardon, on condition that he 
would confess himself in the wrong, and 
promise to attend the presbyteries and 
synods. But Calderwood would not sub- 
mit; and, in spite of all intercession, he was 
sent out of the country, and found an asy- 
lum in the united provinces, where he com- 
piled books, which were printed and distri- 
buted over Scotland, and had no little influ- 
ence on the minds of his countrymen. 
Having given this notablesample of the jus- 
tice of the court of high commission, James 
imagined that the resolute assertion of his 
authority had sufficiently awed the minis- 
ters to make them pliant to his will. There 
were about three dozen of them present at 
St. Andrews, and calling them into the 
chapel of the castle, he addressed them 
in a speech which archbishop Spottiswode 
reports in the following words :—‘* What 
and how great my care hath been for this 
church,” said the king, “as well before as 
since. my coming into England, is so well 
known to you all, as I neither need, nor do 
I mean to speak much of it, lest any should 
think I am seeking thanks for that I have 
done. It sufficeth me that God knows my 
intention is, and ever was, to have his true 
worship maintained, and a decent and comely 
order established in the church. But of you 
I must complain, and of your causeless jea- 
lousies, even when my meaning towards you 
is best. Before my coming home to visit 
this saat being advertised that in your 


last assembly an act was made for gathering 
the canons of the church, and putting them 
in form, I desired a few articles to be in- 
serted ; one was for the yearly commemora- 
tion of Our Saviour’s greatest blessings be- 
stowed upon mankind, as his nativity, passion, 
resurrection, ascension, and the descent of 
the Holy Spirit; another for the private 
use of both sacraments in urgent and neces- 
sary cases; a third, for the reverent admin- 
istration of his holy supper; and a fourth, 
for catechising and confirming young chil- 
dren by bishops. It was answered, that 
these particulars had not been moved in 
any of the church assemblies, and so could 
not be inserted with the rest; which excuse 
I admitted, and was not minded to press 
them any more till you, after advise, did 
give your consent thereto; yet, when in the 
late parliament I desired my prerogative to 
be declared in the making of the ecclesias- 
tical laws, certain of your number did muti- 
nously assemble themselves and form a pro- 
testation to cross my just desire. But I 
will pass that amongst many other wrongs I 
have received at your hands. The errand 
for which I have now called you is, to hear 
what your scruples are in these points, and 
the reasons, if any you have, why the same 
ought not to be admitted. I mean not to do 
anything against reason; and, on the other 
part, my demands being just and religious, 
you must not think that I will be refused or 
resisted. It is a power innated, and a spe- 
cial prerogative which we that are christian 
kings have to order and dispose of external 
things in the policy of the church, as we by 
advice of our bishops shall find most fitting ; 
and for your approving or disapproving de- 
ceive not yourselves, I will never regard it, 
unless you bring me a reason which I can- 
not answer.” ‘ 
The king, during his stay in Scotland, 
took every opportunity of putting the five 
points in practice, in order to accustom 
people to see them; the sacrament was 
always received kneeling in the royal cha- 
pel; holy days were celebrated with great 
ceremony ; and he even found occasions for 
the celebration of private baptism and mar- 
riage. As no great outcry had yet been 
raised, James was congratulating himself on 
his success, and seems now not to have an- 
ticipated the slightest opposition. When, 
however, he had concluded his address, the 
ministers present fell on their knees, and 
besought him humbly to permit them to 
confer a little while among themselves, that 
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they might return with a uniform answer. 
The king having yielded this request, the 
ministers went to the parish church, and 
remained there in consultation about two 
hours, at the end of which time they pre- 
sented themselves before the king, and peti- 
tioned for a general assembly, at which these 
articles being proposed might be received 
with a common consent. The king had a 
profound dislike to general assemblies, and, 
in spite of the success which he had re- 
cently had in packing and overruling them, 
he would have preferred almost any alterna- 
tive. He, therefore, hesitated, and asked, 
“ what assurance he might have of their 
consenting to his five articles.” The mi- 
nisters replied, “ that they found no reason 
to the contrary, and knew the assembly 
would yield to any reasonable thing de- 
manded by his majesty.” “ But if it fall 
out otherwise,” said the king, “and the 
articles be refused, my difficulty shall be 
greater, and when I shall use my authority 
in establishing them, they shall call me a 
tyrant and persecutor.” The ministers all 
at once exclaimed that none would be so 
mad as to say so. “ Yet experience,” said 
the king, “ tells me it may be so; therefore, 
unless I be made sure, I will not give way 
to an assembly.” Mr, Patrick Galloway, 
who was one of the ministers present, hav- 
ing called upon Spottiswode to give his as- 
surance for the rest, the archbishop refused, 
alleging that the ministers had already de- 
ceived him in the parliament. Galloway 
then turned to the king, and said, “if your 
majesty will trust me, I will assure for the 
ministers.’ The king assented, and it was 
agreed that a general assembly should be 
called to meet at St. Andrews on the 25th 
of November. 

Thus had James failed in all the objects 
of his visit to Scotland. His vexation is 
said to have been so great, that, although 
he had himself hastened his voyage in con- 
tradiction to the counsels of the bishops, he 
now openly upbraided them with having led 
him to believe they-had so dressed all mat- 
ters that nothing was wanting but his pre- 
sence to establish everything at his will, and 
he called them dolts and deceivers. So bit- 
ter was his resentment against Calderwood, 
that when, after his arrival in London, 
any of the English ministers came to con- 
gratulate him on his- return, his common 
answer to them was, “I hope you will not 
use me so irreverently as one Calderwood in 
Scotland did.” 


From St. Andrews, the king went to Stir- 
ling, where he heard the regents of the col- 
lege of Edinburgh dispute upon some philo- 
sophical theses, with which he was so well 
pleased that he took upon him to be the 
patron of their college, giving it the name 
of king James’s college, ordering his arms 
to be set over the gate, promising to provide 
a rent for it. He proceeded next to Glas- 
gow, and from thence returned into England 
by way of Carlisle. As he was passing 
through Lancashire, his ill-humour at the 
intractability of his Scottish subjects was 
indulged in an act designed expressly to 
show his contempt for the puritans. Some 
labourers and mechanics had presented a 
petition complaining that they were de- 
barred from all recreations on the Sunday 
after divine service, which the king made 
the excuse for a proclamation commanding 
that his subjects should not be prevented 
from dancing, leaping, or vaulting, exercising 
archery, having May games, Whitsun ales, 
or morrice-dances, on Sundays, after divine 
service. This, it was stated, was done for 
the promotion of religion, and such only 
who had been at the church service in the 
morning, were, as the puritans regarded 
it, to be allowed to profane the afternoon 
with such recreations. 

In October the bishops held meetings of 
the synods, and were tolerably successful in 
making their choice of commissioners to the 
assembly. When the time for the general 
assembly arrived, the earl of Haddington 
and viscount Stormont appeared as the 
king’s commissioners, with a letter in which 
James willed the brethren to conform to his 
desire, otherwise he should have recourse to 
his own authority. Archbishop Spottis- 
wode made the exhortation, and undertook 
to convince the ministers that the greatest 
hindrance of the church proceeded from 
themselves, who allowed themselves to be 
led by ill-disposed people to provoke his 
majesty to just anger; and he exhorted 
them, for the glory of God, the honour of 
the gospel, and their own good, to take ano- 
ther course, and prefer the favour of their 
king, under whom they enjoyed so many 
blessings, to the vain applause of factious 
persons. The king’s threats, and the pre- 
late’s exhortations, seemed at first to have 
produced the desired effect. The first two 
days of the meeting passed off very quietly, 
and the articles were debated in a manner 
which led the court party to hope that all 
would go well; but on the third day a pro- 
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posal was made to adjourn the final dis- 
cussicn of the articles to another assembly, 
and to the surprise of the bishops this pro- 
posal was agreed to by a large majority. 
The king’s commissioners expostulated, de- 
claring that the king would take this delay 
in very ill part, considering the promises 
they had made that, if a general assembly 
were granted, the articles should be received. 
After some discussion, a committee of 
ministers was appointed to consider what 
concession could be made to the king, and 
they recommended what Spottiswode calls 
a “fashion of condescending” to two of the 
king’s articles, in the manner following :— 
First, “that the communion be given to 
every one severally out of the minister’s 
hands ;” and, secondly, “that if there be 
any sick person who had lain bedfast the 
space of a year, the minister of the parish, 
being earnestly requested, should administer 
the communion to him, in presence of six 
elders and other famous witnesses.” It was 
further resolved, to write to his majesty with 
all humility, to desire him to hold them 
excused in that they had not granted the 
five articles; and to promise to labour for 
further information, to give his majesty 
satisfaction, so far as in them lay; alleging 
as an excuse the shortness of the time, the 
sudden convening of the assembly, and the 
absence of commissioners from many of the 
presbyteries. 

When he received a report of these pro- 
ceedings, with the letter of excuse, the king 
was enraged beyond measure, and he im- 
mediately dictated a passionate letter to the 
two archbishops. ‘ We have received your 
letter,” said James, “and thereby under- 
stand what your proceedings have been in 
that assembly of St. Andrews; concerning 
which we will have you know, that we are 
come to that age as we will not be content 
to be fed with broth, as one of your coat was 
wont to speak, and think this your doing as 
a disgrace no less than the protestation 
itself. Wherefore it is our pleasure, and we 
command you, as you will avoid our high 
displeasure, the one of you by your deputy 
in St. Andrews, and by yourself in Hdin- 
burgh, and the other of you in Glasgow, 
keep Christmas-day precisely, yourselves 
preaching and choosing your texts accord- 
ing to the time. And likewise that ye dis- 
charge all modification of stipends for this 
year to any minister whatsoever, such ex- 
cepted as have testified their affection to our 
service —— time by furthering at their 


power the acceptation of the articles pro- 
posed; and in the premises willing you not 
to fail, we bid you farewell.” It was added 
in a postscript, “So many bishops as you 
can get warned in time to preach at their 
sees on Christmas-day, urge them toit. Thus 
much in haste for this time; after two or 
three days ye shall hear further from us.” 
Before this letter was dispatched, James 
added another postscript in his own hand. 
“Since your Scottish church hath so far 
contemned my clemency, they shall now 
find what it is to draw the anger of a king 
upon them.” 

This angry letter was dated from New- 
market on the 6th of December, 1617; as 
the king promised, he wrote another letter 
from the same place on the 11th of the 
same month. This second letter was ad- 
dressed to the archbishop of St. Andrews 
alone, and in language, if anything, more 
insulting than the former. “ After we had 
commanded the despatch of our other let- 
ter,” the king wrote, “we received an ex- 
tract concluded (we know not how) in your 
assembly, and subscribed by the clerk thereof; 
the one concerning private communion, and 
the other touching the form to be used at 
the receiving of the holy sacrament; both so 
hedged, and conceived in so ridiculous a 
manner, as besides that, of the whole ar- 
ticles proponed, these two were the least 
necessary to have been urged and hastened, 
the scornful condition and form of their 
grant makes us justly wish that they had 
been refused with the rest. For in the first 
place, concerning the communion allowed to 
sick persons, besides the number required to 
receive with such patients, and a necessity 
tying them upon oath to declare that they 
truly think not to recover, but to die of that 
disease, they are yet further hedged in with 
a necessity to receive the sacrament (in case 
aforesaid to be ministered unto them) in a 
convenient room; which what it importeth 
we cannot guess, seeing no room can be so 
convenient for a sick man (sworn to die) as 
his bed, and that it were injurious and in- 
humane from thence in any case to trans- 
port him, were the room never so neat and 
handsome to which they should carry him. 
And as to that other act, ordaining the 
minister himself to give the elements, in the 
celebration, out of his own hand to every 
one of the communicants, and that he may 
perform this the more commodiously, by the 
advice of the magistrates and honest men of 
his session, to prepare a table at which the 
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same may be conveniently ministered ; truly, 
in this we must say, that the minister’s ease 
and commodious sitting on his tail hath 
been more looked to than that kneeling 
which, for reverence, we directly required to 
be enjoined to the receivers of so divine a 
sacrament; neither can we conceive what 
should be meant by that table, unless they 
mean to make a round table (as did the 
Jews) to sit and receive it. In conclusion, 
seeing either we and this church here must 
be held idolatrous in this point of kneeling, 
or they reputed rebellious knaves in re- 
fusing the same, and that the two foresaid 
acts are conceived so scornfully, and so far 
from our meaning, it is our pleasure that 
the same be altogether suppressed, and that 
no effect follow thereupon. So we bid you 
farewell.””’ At the same time a letter was 
addressed to the Scottish privy council, 
“inhibiting the payment of stipends to any 
of the rebellious ministers refusers of the 
said articles, either burgh or landward, till 
they did show their conformity, and that 
the same was testified by the subscriptions 
of the primate or ordinary bishop.” 

The king’s letters were shown to the mi- 
nisters in Edinburgh, and to many who came 
to the country to seek for the promised aug- 
mentation of their stipends ; and between the 
promise of such augmentation on the one 
hand, and the fear of deprivation and the 
other consequences of the king’s displeasure 
on the other, several ministers who had 
hitherto been forward in opposing the court, 
yielded to the solicitations of the bishops. 
Among these was Archibald Simson, the 
minister of Dalkeith, who had been so se- 
verely persecuted for the share he took in 
the protest. The Christmas-day of 1617 
was celebrated with all ceremony by the 
bishops or their deputies in the cathedral 
churches. The bishop of Galloway, who 
had formerly, when a simple minister, sig- 
nalised himself so much against the cele- 
bration of the festival that he would not 
even partake of a Christmas pie, officiated 
in the chapel of Holyrood-house, with ac- 
companiment of the organ, which was as 
obnoxious to the puritans as the holiday 
itself. The archbishop of St. Andrews 
preached in the high kirk of Edinburgh, 
and laboured to prove that festival days 
were observed with preaching and prayer 
in the primitive church. He prefaced his 
sermon with a commendation of the king 
for his care to maintain the purity of reli- 
gion, and for his circumspection that nothing 


should be brought into the church but that 
which was indifferent of itself. Yet the 
new ordinances had little effect on the 
people in general, who pursued their usual 
occupations, and the Christmas-day service 
was only attended by the servants of the 
bishops and the retainers of the court. 
The king now attempted to force compli- 
ance by proclamations, and on the approach 
of Easter, he addressed a letter to the pro- 
vost and baillies of Edinburgh, commanding 
them to see that the inhabitants of the 
capital observed Good-Friday in conformity 
with the proclamation. Accordingly, offi- 
cers were sent round the town to inhibit the 
citizens individually from working or trading 
on that day, but still with little effect, and 
Good-Friday seems to have passed off much 
as Christmas-day had done before. Both 
on Haster-day and on Whit-Sunday, an at- 
tempt was made to oblige people to receive 
the sacrament kneeling, but few attended; 
and, careless of this indication of the popular 
feeling, about the same time the king caused 
his declaration allowing of May-games, Whit- 
sun ales, morrice-dances, the setting up of 
May-poles, and other sports, on Sundays, 
to be published in Scotland. The synods, 
however, went on quietly during the spring 
of the year 1618, and the bishops were so 
well satisfied that they ventured on advising 
the king to call another general assembly, 
with a better prospect of obtaining its ap- 
proval of his five articles. The old tactics 
were again resorted to; the report had care- 
fully been spread abroad by the bishops that 
the king was so highly offended with the 
proceedings of the late assembly that he 
never intended to call another, and the 
ministers were entirely taken by surprise 
when, at the beginning of August, a pro- 
clamation appeared calling upon them to 
choose their representatives to meet in 
general assembly at Perth, on the 25th of 
the same month. Thus, no preparation 
having been made for opposition, the bishops, 
in most places, carried the elections their 
own way. To make more sure, a large 
number of laymen were sent in by the king 
to vote. 

On the day appointed, when the meeting 
had been opened with the usual formalities, 
a letter was presented from the king, ex- 
pressed in the following words :---‘ We were 
once fully resolved never in our time to 
have called any more assemblies there for 
ordering things concerning the policy of 
the church, by reason of the disgrace 
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offered unto us in that late meeting at 
St. Andrews, wherein our just and godly 
desires were not only neglected, but some 
of the articles concluded in that scornful 
manner, as we wish they had been refused 
with the rest; yet, at this time, we have 
suffered ourselves to be entreated by you, 
our bishops, for a new convocation, and 
have called you together who are now 
convened, for the self-same business which 
then was urged, hoping assuredly that you 
will have some better regard to our desires, 
and not permit the unruly and ignorant 
multitude, after their wonted custom, to 
oversway the better and more judicious 
sort; an evil which we have gone about 
with much pains to have had amended in 
these assemblies; and for that purpose, ac- 
cording to God’s ordinance and the constant 
practice of all well-governed churches, we 
have placed you, that are bishops and over- 
seers of the rest, in the chiefest rooms. 
You plead much, we perceive, to have 
things done by consent of the ministers, 
and tell us often, that what concerneth 
the church in general should be concluded 
by the advice of the whole; neither do we 
altogether dislike your opinion, for the 
greater is your consent, the better are we 
contented. But we will not have you to 
think, that matters proponed by us, of the 
nature whereof these articles are, may not, 
without such a general consent, be enjoined 
by one authority. This were a misknowing 
of your places, and withal a disclaiming of 
that innate power which we have by our 
calling from God, whereby we have place 
to dispose of things external in the church 
as we shall think them to be convenient 
and profitable for advancing true religion 
among our subjects. Wherefore let it be 
your care, by all manner of wise and dis- 
creet persuasions, to induce them to an obe- 
dient yielding to these things, as in duty 
both to God and us they are bound; and 
do not think we will be satisfied with delays, 
mitigations, and other we know not what 
shifts have been proponed; for we will not 
be content with anything but a simple and 
direct acceptation of these articles in the 
form sent by us unto you a long time past, 
considering both the lawfulness and undeni- 
able convenience of them, for the better 
furtherance of piety and religion, the esta- 
blishing whereof it had rather have become 
you to beg of us, than that we should have 
needed thus to urge the practice of them 


upon you. These matters indeed concern 
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you of the ecclesiastical charge chiefly ; 
neither would we have called noblemen, 
barons, and others of our good subjects to 
the determination of them, but that we 
understand the offence of our people hath 
been so much objected; wherein you must 
bear with us to say, that no kingdom doth 
breed, or hath at this time more loving, 
dutiful, and obedient subjects, than we 
have in that our native kingdom of Scot- 
land ; and so, ifany disposition hath appeared 
to the contrary in any of them, we hold 
the same to have proceeded from among you; 
albeit, of all sorts of men, ye are they that 
both of duty were bound, and by particular 
benefits obliged, to have continued yourselves, 
and confirmed others by sound doctrine 
and exemplary life, in a reverent obedience 
to our commandments. What and how 
many abuses were offered us by divers of 
the ministry there, before our happy coming 
to the crown of England, we can hardly 
forget, and yet like not much to remember; 
neither think we that any prince living 
should have kept himself from falling in 
utter dislike with the profession itself, con- 
sidering the many provocations that were 
given unto us; but the love of God and his 
truth still upheld us, and will by his grace 
so do unto the end of our life. Our patience 
always in forgetting and forgiving of many 
faults of that sort, and constant maintaining 
of true religion against the adversaries (by 
whose hateful practises we live in greater 
peril than you all or any of you), should 
have produced better effect among you than 
continual resistance of our best purposes. 
We wish that we be no more provoked, nor 
the truth of God which you teach and pro- 
fess any longer slandered, by such as under 
the cloak of seeming holiness walk dis- 
orderly amongst you, shaking hands as it 
were and joining in this their disobedience 
to magistracy with the upholders of popery. 
In sum, our hearty desire is, that at this 
time you make the world see by your pro- 
ceedings what a dutiful respect you bear to 
us your sovereign prince and natural king 
and lord; that as we in love and care are 
never wanting to you, so ye in a humble syb- 
mission to our so just demands be not 
found inferior to others our subjects in any 
of our kingdoms. And that the care and 
zeal of the good of God’s church, and of the 
advancing of piety and truth, doth chiefly 
incite us to the following of these matters, 
God is our witness; the which that it may 
be before your eyes, and that according to 
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your callings you may strive in your par- 
ticular places, and in this general meeting, 
to do those things which may best serve to 
the promoting of the gospel of Christ, even 
our prayers are earnest unto God for you; 
requiring you in this and other things to 
credit the bearer hereof, our trusty servant 
and chaplain the dean of Winchester, whom 
we have expressly sent thither, that he may 
bring unto us a certain relation of the par- 
ticular carriages of all matters, and of the 
happy event of your meeting, which, by 
God’s blessing (who is the God of order, 
peace, and truth) we do assuredly expect; 
unto whose gracious direction we commend 
you now and for ever.” 

It was the policy of the king at this time 
to take all the responsibility of these inno- 
vations on himself, and entirely absolve the 
bishops from any share in them, in the be- 
lief that the sacred character of his own 
person would protect that which would only 
have thrown odium upon his subordinate 
agents. He therefore endeavoured to make 
it believed that the prelates were the friends 
of the ministers, and that it was they who 
interceded with him for the freedom of the 
kirk. The bishops, on their part, now pro- 
tested strongly that they had no concern in 
the bringing forward of these articles, al- 
though they urged the ministers earnestly to 
accept them. Archbishop Spottiswode, es- 
pecially, declared his innocence of them in 
the strongest terms. “I therefore,” he said 
in his sermon at the opening of the assembly, 
‘in the presence of the Almighty God and 
of this honourable assembly, solemnly pro- 
test, that without my knowledge, against 
my desire, and when I least expected, these 
articles were sent unto me, not to be pro- 
poned to the church, but to be inserted 
amongst the canons thereof, which then 
were in gathering. Touching which point, 
I humbly excused myself, that I could not 
insert amongst the canons that which was 
not first advised with the church, and de- 
sired they might he referred to another 
consideration. Neither did I hear after 
that time anything of them, till that pro- 
testation was formed to be presented to the 
estates of parliament. At which time, his 
majesty taking the advantage of their mis- 
behaviour who penned the protestation, and 
proudly stood to the same, resolved to have 
these articles admitted in our church; 
wherein all my care was, to save the church 
her authority, and labour that they might 
he referred to an assembly. Which was 


obtained, upon promise that his majesty 
should receive satisfaction ; and the promise 
was not made by me alone, but ratified by 
yourselves, as ye remember, at St. Andrews, 
in the assembly that followed, howsoever my 
advice took no place. 
dissolving thereof, with my lords the bishops, 
to excuse the delay that was made at that 
time. But our letter being evil accepted, 
and another returning full of anger and in- 
dignation, which divers of yourselves have 
seen, I travelled (/aboured) at the ministers’ 
earnest solicitation, by all the ways I could, 
to divert the troubles which before this time 
most certainly ye would have felt; and all 
that hath proceeded since, ye know. So, as 
I spake before, I would, if it had been in my 
power, most willingly have declined the re- 
ceiving of these articles; not that I did 
esteem them either unlawful or inconve- 
nient, for I am so far persuaded of the con- 
trary, as I can be of anything. But I 
foresaw the contradiction that would be 
made, and the business we should fall 
into. Therefore, let no man deceive him- 
self—these things proceed from his ma- 
jesty, and are his own motions, not any 
other’s.” 

The manner in which this assembly was 
conducted is curiously described by Calder- 
wood. “There was set,” he tells us, “in 
the little kirk a long table, and at the head 
thereof a short cross table. At the cross 
table were set chairs for his majesty’s com- 
missioners and the moderator. At the sides 
of the long table were set forms for noble- 
men, barons, burgesses, bishops, and doc- 
tors. The ministers were left to stand 
behind, as if their place and part had been 
only to behold. If there was no room in 
the little kirk for seats, they might have 
sitten in the greater kirk. But this appa- 
rently was done of policy, that they might 
carry some majesty upon their part, to dash 
simple ministers. Mr. John Spottiswode, 
bishop of St. Andrews, placed himself at 
the head of the table, in the moderator’s 
chair, beside his majesty’s commissioners, 
and took upon him the office of moderator 
without election. When Mr. George Crier, 
minister of Haddington, desired that the 
order of free election might be kept, the 
bishop answered saucily, the assembly was 
convened within the bounds of his charge, 
wherein, so long as he served, he trusted no 
man would take his place. After prayer, 
he notified to the assembly that Mr. Thomas 
Nicholson, ordinary clerk, had demitted his 
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office in favour of Mr. James Sandilands. 
He commended Mr. James as a man quali- 
fied for the office, and ready to further 
ministers in their actions before the lords of 
session. So, without formal election or 
voting, after he had asked at some noble- 
men, bishops, the king’s commissioners, and 
some ministers, Mr. James was called in, 
and his oath taken, to be faithful and dili- 
gent in the discharge of his office. Mr. 
James Sandilands being admitted clerk, the 
brethren of the ministry were warned to 
give in their commissions before the sitting 
down of the assembly after noon. So the 
names of the commissioners were never 
known, nor called upon, that they might 
be known every one to another, till the 
voting the five articles on the end of the 
assembly, when the bishop took the roll 
in his hand, and called on such names as 
were in it; and then it was known that 
many of them had not lawful commission. 
It was asked whether all noblemen, barons, 
and ministers that were present, should 
have power to vote. It was answered, no 
ministers wanting commission; but voice 
could not be denied to noblemen and 
barons who were come upon his majesty’s 
mission. But that was not enough, for no 
barons ought to have voice in the general 
assembly, but such as are chosen commis- 
sioners with consent of the presbyteries, 
and one baron only in the bounds of a 
presbytery, as was ordained, the king him- 
self being present, in the assembly holden 
at Dundee, 1597.” The archbishop caused 
the king’s letter to be read more than once 
before the assembly, in order that the threats 
implied in it might be fully impressed on 
the minds of all present. The archbishop 
then followed with his discourse, in which 
he especially urged upon the ministers 
the danger of disobedience to the king’s 
wishes. ‘ Oh!” said he, “I know, when 
some of you are banished, and others de- 
prived, ye will blame us, and call us per- 
secutors; but we will lay all the burthen 
upon the king, and if ye call him a per- 
secutor, all the world will stand up against 
you.” The archbishop, at the end of his 
address, called upon Dr. Young, the dean 
of Winchester, who had been sent to Scot- 
land by the king, to address the assembly. 
He accordingly delivered an expostulatory 
harangue, telling the ministers of the re- 
proachful manner in which they were spoken 
of at court, and of the king’s great displea- 
sure, its he implored them to appease 
1, 


by a simple acceptance of the five articles. 
“How,” he said to them, “the sorrows of 
my heart have been enlarged, since the 
time of the last general assembly at St. 
Andrews, to hear such words of indignation 
and just displeasure, so often to proceed 
out of the mouth of so good and gracious 
a prince, like Moses, the meekest man upon 
the face of the earth—words spoken against 
those that are called to be ministers, ambas- 
sadors of peace, and patterns of piety and 
obedience, uttered in the ears of them who 
labour indeed, as it becometh so loyal and 
loving subjects, by their humble and dutiful 
obedience to his sacred majesty to outstrip 
those that went before them, and albeit 
they have the last, yet not to have the 
least portion in our David’s love. I de- 
sire,’ he said, “as I am sent to that pur- 
pose, to put you in remembrance that you 
be subject to principalities and powers, and 
that you be obedient and ready to every 
good work; to put you in remembrance 
that, by the great blessing of Almighty 
God, you have to do with so wise, so potent, 
so religious, so learned a prince, the match- 
less mirror of all kings, the nursing-father 
of his church. That he whose wisdom and 
authority is in the composing of all differ- 
ences both ecclesiastical and civil, so much 
required, respected, and admired, not only 
by his own people of his other kingdoms, 
but by all good christians of foreign nations 
throughout the christian world, may not 
seem to be neglected by you, his native 
subjects at home, and you especially of the 
ministry, who ought to be examples and 
patterns of obedience unto others; you 
whom he hath so infinitely obliged by his 
so great bounty and constant love. To 
put you in remembrance, that as with no 
small disreputation unto his majesty, and 
diminution, as it were, of his princely au- 
thority in the judgment and sight of the 
world, whose eyes are bent upon these pro- 
ceedings, he hath granted you so long time 
by your christian and godly endeavours with 
your several flocks (whom you are to lead, 
and not to be led by them), to remove, as 
you promised to his majesty, being here 
amongst you, and again confirmed at your 
last general synod, all those scandals, which 
might be taken by the more ignorant and 
unadvised sort of your people (to whom all 
innovation, though for the better, may seem 
at the first somewhat strange) ; so that now 
you would be careful, as much as in you 
lieth, to take away that more dangerous and 
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open offence and scandal, which, by your 
delay and refusal of obedience, you shall 
cast upon the sacred person of our sove- 
reign lord the king, the most constant and 
zealous protector and defender of that faith 
and truth which we all profess, and for the 
which he hath suffered such open gainsaying 
of the adversaries thereof, the limbs of anti- 
christ ; as if he who hath laboured so much 
to exalt the glory of this nation far above 
all his predecessors in the eyes of the world, 
now going about most of all to humble us 
unto our God, and in performance of the 
act of greatest devotion, according to his 
own example, to bring us unto our knees, 
did, in so doing, in any ways urge his sub- 
jects to anything which might savour of 
superstition or idolatry. To remove the 
scandal from those who are in authority 
amongst you and are set over you in the 
Lord, who by their dutiful obedience unto 
God and their sovereign, have already, both 
by their doctrine and practise, commended 
those things which are now required of you, 
to be both lawful and expedient. To take 
away that scandal and aspersion, which, by 
the seeming reasons of your former refusal 
or delay, you have cast upon others so 
glorious reformed churches, as if the Holy 
Ghost and spirit of reformation had been 
given only and wholly rested upon you. 
To remove that notorious and public scan- 
dal, which by the fiery and turbulent spirits 
of some few private men, lieth heavy upon 
the fervent and zealous professors of the 
glorious gospel of Christ, as if they also 
were disobedient unto magistracy, and in 
this did seem to join hands with the main 
upholders and pillars of popery.... Lastly, 
to prevent that lamentable misery and cala- 
mity which God in his justice might bring 
upon this church, in that you regarded not 
the blessed time of your visitation, and de- 
spised the long suffering and goodness of 
God and of so bountiful and gracious a 
sovereign,” ; 

The five articles, as now proposed, were 
considerably amplified from their first form, 
and were fully set out with reasons and 
arguments. They were worded as follows :— 

“1, Seeing we are commanded by God 
himself, that when we come to worship him, 
we fall down and kneel before the Lord our 
maker, and considering withal that there is 
no part of divine worship more heavenly and 
spiritual than is the holy receiving of the 
blessed body and blood of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, ‘like as the most hum- 
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ble and reverent gesture of our body in our 
meditation and lifting up of our hearts best 
becometh so divine and sacred an action; 
therefore, notwithstanding that our church 
hath used since the reformation of religion 
to celebrate the holy communion to the 
people sitting, by reason of the great abuse 
of kneeling used in the idolatrous worship 
of the sacrament by the papists, yet seeing 
all memory of by-past superstitions is past, 
in reverence of God and in due regard of so 
divine a mystery, and in remembrance of so 
mystical an union as we are made partakers 
of, the assembly thinketh good, that the 
blessed sacrament be celebrated hereafter 
meekly and reverently upon their knees. 

“2, If any good christian visited with 
long sickness, and known to the pastor, by 
reason of his present infirmity, to be unable 
to resort to the church for receiving the 
holy communion, or being sick shall declare 
to the pastor upon his conscience that he 
thinks his sickness to be deadly, and shall 
earnestly desire to receive the same in his 
house, the minister shall not deny him so 
great a comfort, lawful warning being given 
to him the night before, and that there be 
three or four of good religion and conversa- 
tion, free of all lawful impediments, present 
with the sick person, to communicate with 
him, who must also provide a convenient 
place in his house, and all things necessary 
for the reverent administration thereof, 
according to the order prescribed in the 
church. : 

“3, The minister shall often admonish 
the people that they defer not the baptizing 
of infants any longer than the next Lord’s 
day after the child be born; unless, upon a 
great and reasonable cause declared to the 
minister, and by him approved, the same be 
continued. As also they shall warn them 
that, without great cause, they procure not 
their children to be baptized at home in 
their houses; but when great need shall | | 
compel them to baptize in private houses 
(in which case the minister shall not refuse 
to do it, upon the knowledge of the great 
need, and being sincerely required thereto), 
then baptism shall be administered after the 
same form as it should have been in the 
congregation; and the minister shall, the 
next Lord’s day after any such private bap- 
tism, declare in the church that the infant 
was so baptized, and therefore ought to be 
received as one of the true flock of Christ’s 
fold. 

“4, Forasmuch as one of the special 
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means for staying the increase of popery, 
and settling of true religion in the hearts of 
people, is, that a special care be taken of 
young children, their education, and how 
they are catechized; which in time of the 
primitive church most carefully was at- 
tended, as being most profitable to cause 
young children in their tender years drink 
in the knowledge of God and his religion, 
but is now altogether neglected, in respect 
of the great abuse and errors which crept 
into the popish church by making thereof 
a sacrament of confirmation ; therefore, that 
all superstitions built thereupon may be 
rescinded, and that the matter itself, being 
most necessary for the education of youth, 
may be reduced to the primitive integrity, 
it is thought good that the minister in every 
parish shall catechize all young children of 
eight years of age, and see that they have 
the knowledge and be able to make re- 
hearsal of the Lord’s prayer, belief, and ten 
commandments, with answers to the ques- 
tions of the small catechism used in our 
church, and that every bishop, in his visita- 
tion, shall censure the minister who shall be 
found remiss therein; and the said bishops 
shall cause the said children to be presented 
before them, and bless them with prayer for 
the increase of their knowledge and the 
continuance of God’s heavenly graces with 
every one of them. 

“5. As we abhor the superstitious obser- 
vation of festival days by the papists, and 
detest all licentious and profane. abuses 
thereof by the common sort of professors, 
so we think that the inestimable benefits 
received from God by our Lord Jesus 
Christ’s birth, passion, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, and sending down of the Holy Ghost, 
were commendably and godly remembered 
at certain particular days and times by the 
whole church of the world; and may also 
be now; therefore, the assembly ordaineth 
that every minister shall upon these days 
have the commemoration of the foresaid 
inestimable benefits, and make choice of 
several and pertinent texts of scripture, and 
frame their doctrine and exhortations there- 
to; and rebuke all superstitious observation 
and licentious profanation thereof.” 

In spite of the attempt to render these 
articles, by the manner in which they were 
worded, palatable to the ministers, they were 
strongly opposed by the sincere presbyte- 
rians, of whom there were still a few in the 
assembly, These looked upon kneeling at 
the a as an act of worship directed 


to the material object of which they were 
partaking, and, therefore, as implying a 


belief in the monstrous doctrine of tran-- 


substantiation, which they considered one 
of the worst corruptions of the papal church. 
They objected to the private administration 
of this sacrament, because it was a practice 
which had arisen out of the superstitious 
belief of the papists in the efficacy of the 
mere sacrifice of the mass for-the salvation 
of the soul, whereas the presbyterians looked 
upon this sacrament as an act of commemo- 
ration. In the same manner they looked upon 
baptism as a sign of the admission of a mem- 
ber within the pale of the visible church, 
and required that it should be celebrated 


in the presence of the church; whereas the | 


papists considered it as in itself a purification 
from sin, and administered it privately to 
the child which was sickly or dying as 
enabling it to appear pure in the presence 
of God, a superstition which the presbyte- 
rians abhorred. Confirmation they looked 
upon as a new and unnecessary sacrament ; 
and the observation of the festival days they 
regarded as nothing better than idolatry, 
ascribing the first invention of it to the 
pagan people of antiquity. Besides these 
special and great objections, they felt that 
it was an act of unprovoked tyranny to 
force upon them, against their inclinations, 
articles which those who urged them pro- 
fessed to consider only as matters indifferent. 
But no considerations of this kind had any 
weight with king James; and the bishops 
having overruled all the objections of indi- 
vidual members to the irregular character of 
the assembly, the articles were brought for- 
ward for final resolution on the afternoon of 
the last day of the meeting. The bishops and 
the king’s commissioners told the ministers, 
“that out of the house should they not go, 
till his majesty was satisfied of his desire.” 
Archbishop Spottiswode, as moderator, re- 
presented “the necessity of yielding, and 
instantly urged present voting, without fur- 
ther delay ; strongly inferring, that his ma- 
jesty behoved to be satisfied, and assuring 
them that his highness would accept of no 
other answer but yielding. To effectuate 
his purpose, he blew out many threatenings 
in most peremptory manner. He insulted 
upon the ministers assembled, as if they 


had been hirelings, saying, ‘I know you | 


all well enough. ‘There is never a one of 
you will suffer so much as the loss of your 
stipends for the matter. Think not but 
when the act is made I will get obedience 
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of you. There is none of you that voteth 
in the contrary mindeth to suffer. Some 
men,’ said he, ‘pretend conscience, and 
fear more to offend the people than the 
king. But all that will not do the turn.’ 
Albeit he had formerly affirmed, in the 
case of requiring consent, that although 
the act were made, his majesty would be 
merciful in urging obedience thereto, and 
they knew him to be more favourable to 
the brethren than any bishop of England. 
He took it also upon his conscience, though 
it was not true, that there was neither lass 
nor lad, rich nor poor, in Scotland, some 
few precise persons excepted, who were not 
only content but also wished that order of 
kneeling to be received, whereof he had 
proof and experience in his own city of 
St. Andrews, and in this town since he 
came hither. He made mention of a pam- 
phlet casten in the pulpit of Edinburgh, 
wherein it should have been affirmed, that 
the bishops were bringing in papistry, and 
that good professors will fight in defence of 
their own religion. By way of answer 
thereto, he confessed, that ceremonies make 
net the separation betwixt us and the 
Roman church, but their idolatry, the 
which if the Romanists would forsake, they 
would meet them midway and join with 
them. And, as if the ministry had known 
any such professors disposed to fight for 
the religion, or had been of purpose to 


| join with them, he dissuades them to lean 
| to such words, for he had seen the like of 


that before time, at the seventeenth day of 
December. He wished if such a thing 
should happen, it would please his majesty 
to make him a captain; never any of these 
braggers would come to the field. After 
these blasts and terrors, the ministers, with 
modest importunity, insisted that the mat- 
ters depending might be better cleared by 
further reasoning and advisement; so much 
the rather, because these matters had not 
been reasoned in full assembly, for the in- 
formation of all those that had interest. 
After much dealing, and many earnest 
speeches and desires to be heard, some 
fashion of liberty was granted to a few, 
but with such checks and limitations to 
the party that preased (attempted) to pro- 
pone and reason, that quickly they were 
cut off, and sourly rebuked, rather borne 
down with authority than satisfied with 
reason. His majesty’s chief commissioner, 
secretary Hamilton, and the pretended mo- 
derator straightly enjoined them e¢ither to 


propone a new reason, or else to hold their 
peace, when, as the argument had either 
not been proponed in conference, or, if pro- 
poned, not answered, or, if answered, not 
suffered to be replied unto, And suppose 
all this had been done in the conference, 
yet all was new to the full assembly, and 
ought to have been repeated and fully dis- 
cussed, for information of all voters; yea, 
many ministers had not so much as access 
to hear or propone one argument. They 
had no seats provided for them as the other 
party had; gentlemen thronged in before 
them. The defenders of the articles were 
permitted to discourse as long as _ they 
pleased, to gibe, mock, and cavil; so light 
account made they of the matters in hand, 
or the fearful schism which might ensue 
upon such disorders, that their behaviour 
was offensive to the beholders. The best 
arguments and answers were taken from 
the authority of the king’s sword; he wili 
ranverse (overthrow) all, except we yield; 
or the authority of his word; as when 
it was alleged out of Zanchius upon the 
fourth commandment, that things indif- 
ferent, abused to idolatry, should be alto- 
gether removed, the pretended moderator 
opponed the judgment of the king of Great 
Britain, to the judgment of Zanchius or 
any of the learned. In a word, the pre- 
tended moderator professed plainly, that 
neither their reasons nor their numbers 
should carry away the matter. These arti- 
cles must be concluded, and should be con- 


cluded; although there were none but the | 


eleven bishops, with the authority of his | 


majesty’s commissioners, they shall impose 
them. 


that if his majesty could have been pleased, 
or put off, they would have reasoned against 
these articles, and the introducing of them 
in this kirk. Doctor Lindsay, now bishop 
of Brechin, being posed in conscience, con- 
fessed that they had neither reason, scrip- 
ture, nor antiquity, for kneeling. But to 
avert the king’s wrath, he thought it best 
to yield. As he himself confessed, he an- 
swered this way—‘ On my conscience, I nei- 
ther know scripture, reason, nor antiquity, 
that enforceth kneeling, sitting, standing, or 
passing, as necessary, but think them all 
indifferent; and, therefore, that any of 
them may be lawfully used, when it is 
found expedient. And considering nothing 
to be more expedient for the weal of our 
kirk, than to keep peace with our gracious 
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sovereign, and not to contend for such mat- 
ters, I judge yielding to his highness’ desire 
the only best.’ Some delitation then was 
about holydays, but nothing spoken of the 
three other articles; boasting and posting 
confounded all.” 

Some of the ministers who opposed the 
articles, finding that they could not be 
heard, offered a paper containing their ob- 
jections to them in writing. Archbishop 
Spottiswode, with the design apparently of 
obtaining a new instrumen of persecution, re- 
quired it to be signed, and Mr, John Scrim- 
geour, who had it in his hand to present 
it, was reaching for a pen to place his signa- 
ture to it; but it suddenly struck the arch- 
bishop that if it were signed, it might be 
construed into a protest, and he took it as it 
was. Having, however, read. only the two 
first paragraphs, he proceeded no further, 
and it was thrown aside contemptuously. 
The ministers in the opposition, who seem 
to have been in some number, then peti- 
tioned that the king’s articles might be ad- 
journed for further consideration; but the 
only reply was another reading of the king’s 
letter, which, whenever the opposition be- 
came strong, was always brought forward to 
repress it. The roll of names was then 
called, that they might proceed to voting. 
“The question put in yoting was formed 
sometime thus: ‘ Will ye accept or refuse 
the five articles?’ Sometime thus: ‘ Will 
ye consent to these articles, or disobey the 
king?” The words chose to distinguish the 
votes were, ‘agree, disagree, non liquet.’ 
The question proponed was effected with 
this strait condition, ‘He that denieth one, 
denieth all.’ The pretended moderator cer- 
tified them, that whosoever voted against 
the articles, his name should be marked, and 
given up to his majesty. He took the roll 
of the names in his own hand from the 
clerk. First were called the king’s commis- 
sioners and their assessors; then the noble- 
men, bishops, and barons; then the doctors 
and ministers; and, last of all, the bur- 
gesses. The doctors’ and ministers’ names 
were called on without order, for he called 


| first on those "of whose consent he was as- 


sured, without respect to the order of pro- 
vince or presbytery. In calling the names, 
he inculeated these and the like words, 
‘Have the king in your mind! Remember 
of the king! Look to the king!’ Some 
wanting commission, of whose assent they 
were assured, were called. Others, whose 
negative pi feared, were pretermitted. In 
8 


end, by plurality of votes, the five articles 
were concluded. His majesty’s commis- 
sioners and their assessors, all the noblemen 
except Ochiltree, all the barons except 
Waughton, who went home, all the doctors 
except doctor Strange, all the burgesses, and 
a number of the ministers, voted affirmative. 
One nobleman, one doctor, and forty-five 
ministers, voted negative; some few, non 
liquet.’ A few other acts, of minor im- 
portance, were passed, and the assembly 
dissolved. . 

These important articles being thus at 
length accepted, information was immedi- 
ately sent to the king, who exulted much at 
having carried his point. The acts of this 
Perth assembly were confirmed immediately 
by the secret council, and a proclamation to 
enforce them, dated on the 21st of October, 
was published at the market-cross of Edin- 
burgh. In this proclamation, after reciting 
the acts in question, and confirming and 
ratifying them, the king proceeded to say— 
“Our will is therefore, and we charge you 
straitly and command, that incontinent these 
our letters seen, ye pass and in our name 
and authority make publication hereof, by 
open proclamation at the market-crosses of 
the head boroughs of this our realm, and 
other places needful, wherethrough none 
pretend ignorance of the same. And that 
ye command and charge all our lieges and 
subjects, that they and every one of them 
have a reverent and dutiful respect and re- 
gard to the observation of the premises, and 
that none of them presume or take upon 
hand, upon whatsoever colour or pretext, to 
violate the same in any point, but to give a 
due respect and obedience thereto ; and that 
they abstain from all kind of labour and 
handy-work upon the five days particularly 
above written. Certifying them that shall 
do in the contrary, that they shall be repute, 
holden, and esteemed as seditious, factious, 
and unquiet persons, disturbers of the peace 
and quiet of the kirk, contemners of our 
just and royal commandment, and shall be 
punished therefore in their persons and 
goods with all rigour and extremity, to the 
terror of others, at the arbiterment of the 
lords of our privy council.” 

This proclamation, however, was far from 
enforcing obedience to the king’s articles. 
Some of the ministers drew up a protest 
against the Perth assembly, as being irre- 
gularly called and conducted. Others— 
and these were numerous — iefused or 
neglected to read from their pulpits the 
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order for observing the five articles. They 
met with violent opposition in some of the 
synods. Christmas-day was now looked 
forward to with great interest as the first 
grand trial of the obedience of ministers and 
people, and at the end of November the 
bishops issued letters to the presbyteries, 
urging the ministers to fulfil the king’s 
wishes willingly and duly, and not to expose 
themselves to the punishment which awaited 
their disobedience. When Christmas ap- 
proached nearer, so anxious was the king 
for the success of his measures, that he him- 
self addressed a letter to the presbytery of 
Edinburgh, urging them to a perfect and 
zealous conformity, the effect of which was 
that only one minister of that presbytery ven- 
tured to resist. But so little expectation had 
the ministers of making the people in general 
conform, that it was decided in the presbytery 
that only two churches in the capital should 
be opened, in the fear that there would be no 
congregations, Patrick Galloway and Wil- 
liam Struthers, two recent renegades from 
the popular party in the kirk, officiated. 
They had to preach to almost empty 
churches. In spite of all the exertions of 
the provost, baillies, and other municipal 
officers, to gather a congregation, the high 
kirk was not half filled, and there were so 
few persons in the little kirk, that we are 
assured that dogs were playing in the midst 
of the floor, as though nobody had been 
there. The preachers were enraged at this 
desertion, and in their sermons on the 5th 
of January, at a Tuesday’s sermon, they 
gave vent to their discontent in no mea- 
sured terms. William Struthers outdid all 
the rest in the violent expression of his 
anger; his sermon was a continued invec- 
tive against the citizens of Edinburgh as 
well as against the ministers who opposed 
the new regulations. After complaining of 
the people of Edinburgh, that they were 
addicted to profane swearing, Struthers went 
on to say :—‘ There is another abuse of the 
tongue among you. It is acommon custom 
of this town to make a table-talk continually 
of their ministry ; and there is none of you 
free thereof. But we may well enough bear 
with your speeches of us, seeing there is no 
order taken with the other. As for myself, 
I have resolved to be silent in this place of 
these matters, It is the policy of the devil 
himself, when he can say nothing against 
our doctrine, to make men take exception 
against our persons; for af all times at their 
tables, meetings, conference, and conyen- 


tions, the subject of your speech is the 
ministry, calling us fleshly, carnal, aud cor- 
rupt men.” After proceeding for some 
time in this strain, he went on to say :— 
“ Ye are a cruel and pitiless people, seek- 
ing to break the back of your ministry. 
There is enough of that gear already. 
Howbeit, ye abused your former ministers, 
ye shall not obtain that of us. We are of a 
more manly and masculine spirit. We tell 
you the truth, if ye will not obey us, your 
blood be on your own heads, for we are 
resolved to obey God, the king, and the 
kirk; for I am assured that whosoever 
they be that have suffered hitherto in 
these matters, have not suffered in God’s 
cause, but have unnecessarily drawn down 
a cross on their own heads. 
us do here as they that were before us in 
this place, to abuse it with every clatter; 
for when any private man had received 
injury in his goods by a courtier, then 
came he to the minister, and told him 
that the gospel was persecuted; and in- 
continent the ministers go to the pulpits, 
and make them sound the trumpet that 
christians were persecuted.” And again, 
“ I am sorry such things should be regis- 
trate in our chronicle, to our great shame. 
That was the blot of Edinburgh, and the 
blot of the kirk of Scotland. They talk 
mickle of those days; I know not what 
they were, for I was a lad at the school in 
those jolly days. It is a punishment de- 
nounced by Jeremy, that the minister that 
speaks lies should. become the tail. Nay, 
Christ is the head, we are the tongue, ye 
are the body; but ye would make us the 
tail. But it shall not beso. We shall be 
the head, and ye the tail. Ye must receive 
instruction from us, and not us from you. 
Yea, we will not only desire you, but charge 
you; for what master among you will be 
content to receive direction from his ser- 
vants? We care not for your speeches, for 
they are but the talk of the tail, and it is 
not worth the hearing; for if we should 
follow the wind of your speeches, we should 
sail all the points of the compas in an hour. 
The ministers of Edinburgh must either be 
asses, to bear what burdens the people 
please to lay upon them, or studdies (sté- 
thies or anvils), to hammer upon what they 
will. As for myself, I am resolved to be a 
studdy ; hammer upon me as ye please, I 
care not. There is some country ministers 
in this town, and others preaching about, 
who have stayed here a month or thereby. 
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With what consciences they abide from their 
own congregations so long, I know not; or 
what their errand is here, I cannot tell; 
for they go about feasting from house to 
house, seducing the people ; speaking against 
bishops, and they themselves are popes, for 
they have an anabaptistical spirit, who hath 
| not received the keys of heaven, but have 
thrown out of Christ’s hand the keys of 
hell, and send men thither first by sum- 
mary excommunication. They would not 
be content if we should come to their flock, 
and do the like, in going about and seducing 
their people. I would wish they should go 
their way, and make us quit of them in 
God’s name; to go home, and let us alone.” 
In the conclusion of his service, among the 
prayers, Struthers said, ‘ the Lord take out 
of his majesty’s heart that rancour, for the 
ruffles he had received of the kirk of Scot- 
land and ministry thereof. And, Lord, we 
pray thee, with the prophet Jeremy, let us 
not go to the people, but bring them to us.” 

The violent language used by Struthers 
produced no little sensation, not only in 
Edinburgh, but throughout Scotland. Some 
of his brethren in the kirk addressed expos- 
tulatory letters to him, and the populace 
were highly excited against him. Invidious 
comparisons were publicly made between 
his earlier professions and his present acts, 
for none were formerly more violent against 
the bishops than he, and he had threatened 
to whip his pupil, the young earl of Wig- 
toun, for speaking of one of the prelates 
as“ mylord.” It was said that on one occa- 
sion, being at Glasgow, and seeing Spottis- 
wode, who then held that see, coming to- 
wards him, he turned out of the way and 
hurried into a booth, where he fainted. 
When they restored him by giving him agua- 
vite (brandy), and inquired what accident 
had befallen him, he said, alluding to the 
archbishop, ‘ he had seen the character of 
the beast coming.” Yet this was the man 
who now was the sworn ally of the prelates 
and the violent opponent of the presbyterian 
party. 

The attempt to enforce the new orders was 
without success, from the circumstance that 
disobedience was general. Several of the 
burgesses of Edinburgh were brought be- 
fore the court of high commission at the 
beginning of February, charged with open- 
ing their booths on Christmas-day, walking 
before them, and dissuading people from 
going to church, but they escaped with an 
eee —~ threats of punishment if 
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they repeated the offence. Still the popular 
repugnance to the innovation in the church 
service was as strong as ever, and people 
deserted the churches where the ministers 
required the congregation to receive the 
sacrament kneeling, to attend those where 
they were allowed to communicate according 
to the old practice of the Scottish kirk. 
Early in March, the minister of the west 
kirk in the suburbs of Edinburgh, Mr. 
Richard Dickson, whose church was fre- 
quented by the non-conformists, because 
he preached against the new regulation, 
was cited before the court of high ccm- 
mission. His charge was that, ‘in an ex- 
hortation made by him to the people sitting 
at table, he inhibited and forbade them to 
kneel, and declared that that conclusion of 
the general assembly was in itself supersti- 
tious and damnable, and inclined for the 
most part to idolatry,’ and that he did 
this, “to the great contempt of God, by 
whom we are commanded to kneel and fall 
down whensoever we come to worship him, 
to the contempt of his majesty and of the 
conclusions of the general assembly, and 
giving an evil preparative to others to com- 
mit the like, which, if the like be com- 
mitted, will bring a great division, schism, 
mutiny, and plain disobedience to his ma- 
jesty’s kirk and their laws.” Dickson was 
deprived, and committed to Dumbarton cas- 
tle. Other similar cases presented them- 
selves, and it appears that even some of the 
officers of state were unwilling to conform, 
for which archbishop Spottiswode rebuked 
them indirectly in a sermon in the high 
kirk. This was followed by a missive from 
the king, directed to the officers of state, 
the lords of secret council and session, ‘and 
the advocates, commanding them to take 
the communion kneeling, in the high kirk 
of Edinburgh, on the Easter-day ensuing, 
under pain of the loss of their offices. A 
similar command was sent to the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh. On the Tuesday be- 
fore Easter, there was a meeting of the 
citizens of Edinburgh in the little kirk, 
according to an old custom, to prepare for 
the communion day, and they sent for the 
two ministers, Patrick Galloway and William 
Struthers, to expostulate with them on their 
late proceedings, and especially on their in- 
vectives against the people. After a rather 
angry discussion, which ended in Galloway’s 
threat of reporting the meeting to the king, 
it broke up “ with great malcontentment.” 
Several other rather unconciliating meet- 
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ings of this kind, prepared the citizens of 
Edinburgh for resistance when the grand 
day of trial came, Easter-day, (March 28, 
1619). ‘To allure many to come to the 
kirk,’ Calderwood informs us, “ the minis- 
ters of Edinburgh offered them liberty to 
sit, stand, or kneel, as they pleased, and 
dealt with some in particular; but few were 
moved with the offer. The inhabitants of 
the town went out at the ports in hundreds 
and thousands, to the next adjacent kirks. 
Those who did communicate either kneeled 
not, or, if they kneeled, were of the poorer 
sort, who lived upon the contribution, and 
kneeled more for awe than for devotion; 
or were members of the secret council or 
of the college of justice. Some were de- 
ceived with the offer of the ministers; for 
when they came, the ministers used all the 
means they could to cause them to kneel. 
Some were dashed, and kneeled, but with 
shedding of tears for grief. Cold and 
graceless were the communions, and few 
were the communicants. The chancellor, 
the president, and other lords of secret 
council and session, except sir George Ers- 
kine, lord Innerteil, and sir James Skeene, 
of Currihill, and sundry advocates, commu- 
nicated in the great kirk. Sir William Nis- 
bit, provost of Edinburgh, absented him- 
self, resolved not to communicate kneeling. 
Mr. Patrick, after sermon, inveighed against 
those that scarred (were frightened) at the 
communion, for kneeling in the act of re- 
ceiving the sacramental elements. Mr. 
Patrick, after he had given thanks, and 


blessed the bread, and his colleague, Mr. 


Andrew Ramsay, sat down on their knees ; 
first, he received himself, and then he de- 
livered to Mr. Andrew. Thereafter Mr. 
Patrick delivered the bread to the commu- 
nicants, and Mr. Andrew followed with the 
wine. Mr. Patrick challenged some persons 
for not meaning to kneel, but a silly hand- 
maid stopped his mouth. There were fewer 
communicants in the college kirk, yet the 
most part kneeled not. The communion 
was celebrated this same day in the abbey 
kirk, the west kirk, and in the kirk on the 
north side of the bridge of Leith, after the 
old form, whereunto the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh resorted in great numbers. Yet was 
there great confusion and disorder in many 
kirks, by reason of the late innovation. 
In some kirks the people went out, and left 
the minister alone; in some, when the mi- 
nister would have them to kneel, the igno- 
rant and simple sort cried out, ‘ the danger, 
if any be, light upon your own soul, and not 
upon ours!’ Some, when they could not 
get the sacrament sitting, departed, and be- 
sought God to be judge between them and 
the minister.” So violent was the feeling 
of the populace against the innovation of 
kneeling at the sacrament, that it was cur- 
rently reported and believed that in the 
church of Cockburnspeth, when the mi- 
nister was administering in this form, a 
great black dog (presumed, of course, to be 
Satan) had started up and snatched the 
bread out of his hands. These proceedings 
on Easter-day furnished business for the 
court of high commission for some time to 
come. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CONTINUED AGITATION IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE ARTICLES OF THE PERTH ASSEMBLY; PARLIAMENT 
OF 1621; DEATH OF KING JAMES. 


Tuer compulsatory manner in which the five 
articles were introduced had aroused the old 
spirit of the presbyterians, and given rise to 
an agitation on which James and his minis- 
ters never reckoned. This agitation was 
encouraged by the belief which prevailed 
among people in general that the king 
would not live long, and that the policy he 


had pursued so long would be abandoned at | 


his death. The ministers of the court party, 
especially those in Edinburgh who endea- 
voured to signalize themselves by their zeal, 
provoked by the resistance which they en- 
countered, assumed an authoritative tone, 
and in the public meetings, where they met 
the other ministers or the citizens, they often 
behaved with insolence, which gave rise to 
unseemly altercation. Many of the elders 
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and deacons refused to serve at the tables at 
the communion, and others stopped away, in 
consequence of which it was attempted, in the 
weekly sessions or meetings, to enforce attend- 
ance or appoint others to attend in the place 
of those who were disobedient. One of these 
sessions took place on the 1st of April, and a 
report of the proceedings on that occasion 
will be the best picture of the state of the 
kirk of Scotland at this moment. The 
baillie, Alexander Clerk, complained that, in 
consequence of the absence of the deacons, 
he was obliged to cause other honest men to 
serve at the tables. Mr. Patrick Galloway 
exclaimed, with some warmth, that it was 
not to be suffered that they who sat in that 
place should be disobedient to the session ; 
“they will have teachers,” he added, “ every 
man according to his own humour.” “ Nay, 
sir,’ said one of the citizens present, “ there 
is none here that will be disobedient.” 
“Yes,” said Galloway, “John Meine is 
here.” John Meine was a zealous oppo- 
nent of the new regulations, who at a pre- 
vious meeting had spoken strongly against 
kneeling at sacrament, and declared that he 
could not conscientiously serve as a deacon 
if the order were put in force; he now rose 
and replied to Mr. Galloway, “sir, I showed 
my reasons the last day.” Mr. Patrick 
Galloway burst into a violent rage, and said 
to him, in a threatening and disdainful man- 
ner, “man, ye will be an anabaptist.” It 
was at this time used as a particularly re- 
proachful term against the puritans. “TI 
hope in God,” said John Meine, “to keep 
myself as long from being an anabaptist as 
yourself.” What!” said Mr. Sydserfe, 
one of Patrick Galloway’s most violent col- 
leagues, “are ye comparing yourself to an 
old father of the kirk?’ ‘He should not 
rule as a lord over his brethren,” retorted 
John Meine. “What say ye?” replied 
Sydserfe, “will ye say that we are lords 
over you?” Yes, sir,’ said John Meine; 
“ what will ye call it, if this be not a lordly 
government, to command us in this man- 
ner?” “Sir,” said Mr. Galloway, “ye 
must go to Flanders.” Flanders was the 
country to which the banished ministers 
generally went. “Is not that tyranny?” 
exclaimed John Meine. ‘“ What!” cried 
Mr. Sydserfe, “ say ye there is tyranny 
here?” “ Yes, sir,” was the reply ; “I pray 
you give it another name, if it be not 
tyranny for a kirkman to take upon him to 
banish men and send them to Flanders?” 
On the nant session day, the 3rd of April, 
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the scene was still more violent and tumul- 
tuous. Alexander Clerk having renewed 
his former complaint that there were none 
to serve at the tables in the old kirk till 
they sent down to the college kirk for some 
of their number to help, John Inglis, mer- 
chant and skinner of Edinburgh, said, “ Ye 
know they were ay (always) ready before, 
but this innovation is the occasion of men’s 
unwillingness now; men cannot serve con- 
trary to their mind.” Struthers addressed 
him rebukingly, “John, we thought some- 
thing of you before, but now we know what 
is in you.” Bartle Fleming, another citi- 
zen, then said, “Think ye men will serve 
contrary to their conscience?” ‘ Bartle,” 
said Mr. Struthers again, “we thought 
something of you; now we count nothing 
of you. Bartle, hold your peace; when ye 
are stillest ye are wisest !’? This provoked 
John Meine, who stood up and said, “ This 
is a strange thing; ye will have us to serve, 
whether it be reason or not.” “Sir, let us 
alone,” cried Mr. Patrick Galloway, in a 
fume; “I suffered enough of you last day ; 
I say to thee, man, thou art a very anabap- 
tist !” Mr. Struthers interfered; “ What, 
sir!” said he, “ know ye the office of a dea- 
con; I will examine you presently.” “Yes, 
sir, I trow I know something,’ answered 
John Meine. ‘“ What is it?” said Mr. 
Struthers. ‘It is to gather the poor folks’ 
siller, and to distribute it again,” said John 
Meine. “ What more?” said Mr. Struthers, 
“To serve the tables,’ answered John 
Meine. “ What is the cause ye do it not 
then?” asked Mr. Struthers. ‘“ Because,” 
was the reply, “ye have left Christ’s insti- 
tution; for ye will be wiser than Christ, in 
setting down a better form of your own.” 
Upon this Struthers cried out, “O horrible 
blasphemy! O horrible blasphemy!” Mr. 
Sydserfe now took up the dispute; “If ye 
shouldserye,” he said to John Meine, “‘where- 
fore have ye left us?” ‘We left ye not,” 
was the reply, “until ye left the truth.” 
“What !’’ said Sydserfe, “call ye us apos- 
tates? I think ye shall be compelled to 
make it good. Ye may as well take us to 
the market-cross and chop our flesh and 
bones together, like meat for the pot, as to 
persecute us this way with your tongues, 
calling us apostates, and saying we have left 
the truth.” “Take it as ye please,’ an- 
swered John Meine. Mr. Struthers now 
returned to the charge; “know ye,” said 
he, speaking in a proud and lofty “counte- 
nance’”—“know ye the sixth of the Acts, 
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what the word deacon means? know ye the 
Greek word—and again I say, know ye the 
Greek word? I say, man, ye are our ser- 
vants !”—then, in a scornful tone, he con- 
tinued, “We know nothing! we must go 
down to John Meine’s booth, and buy books, 
and get a lesson from him and John Logan ; 
they will learn us what we shall do!” Bar- 
tle Fleming now rose to speak; but Mr. 
Struthers interrupted him, saying, “ Have 
ye read the sixth of the Acts? Ye should 
serve at the tables. Ye think yourselves 
very wise; would to God we had as mickle 
wisdom amongst us all four as every one of 
you thinks he hath!’ Bartle took a New 
Testament out of his pocket, and sought the 
words, and then said, “ We served ay before, 
till ye came in and took our place over our 
heads, and would serve yourselves.” Mean- 
time the ministers were urgently command- 
ing silence, and Patrick Galloway, taking 
up the roll of the names of the elders and 
deacons which was lying on the table, said, 
“1 shall keep this; the king’s majesty shall 
be informed; there cannot be a king in the 
country if this be suffered.” The clerk 
asked for the roll to call the names, that 
they might know who would serve and who 
would refuse, when Galloway again said, 
“Ye shall not get this; I shall keep it; the 
king shall be informed!” but immediately 
giving it up, he said, “let us see who will 
refuse.” and caused the names of the re- 
fusers to be marked. At length they came 
to the name of John Meine, upon which 
Mr. Patrick Galloway exclaimed thrice in a 
| great rage, “ Put him up there! put him up 
there! put him up there!” The meeting 
was now in a great uproar, and when John 
Meine exclaimed, “We know now who are 
our persecutors,” few heard him except the 
baillie, who said to him, ‘“‘ Hold your tongue ; 
there is too much spoken; I command you 
silence, sir!” John Meine answered, “ Ye 
may not command me silence in this place.” 
“What say ye, sir?” said the baillie; and 
with that he started up on his feet and said, 
authoritatively, “I command you silénce.”’ 

Meine repeated, ‘“ Ye may not command 
me silence in this place.” ‘ What say ye, 
sir?” said the baillie, “ may not I command 
you silence? I command you silence.” John 
Meine answered resolutely but quietly, 
“Sir, ye may not lawfully command me 
silence in this place; ye are but a sessioner 
here, sir; ye may not reign over us.” 
“ What say ye, sir?” said the baillie; “J 
shall let you wit (now) I am more than a 
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sessioner; ye are but a very false knave ;” 
and then, after a pause, he added, “ye are 
but a gouke (fool), sir; I shall fasten your 
feet, sir”? John Meine answered, “I can 
bear all that, sir, and all that ye can do to 
me, and more too, sir; but I will not hold 
my tongue so long as they’’—pointing to 
the ministers—“ speak to me.” ‘ My joy, 
John, hold your tongue!” said the baillie, | 
and thus the session ended. 

Such was the way in which the attempt 
to force obedience to the new articles was 
met, and the bishops and their ministers 
were embarrassed and provoked by the 
violent spirit of resistance, and by the 
numerous papers and pamphlets which were 
circulated against them. The bishop of 
Galloway is said to have been so affected by 
these attacks, that it hastened his death, 
which occurred at the beginning of the 
year. It was observed that, a a report coming 
that the king was dangerously ill, the arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, holding a diocesan 
synod in Fife on the 6th of April, showed 
unusual moderation, but news coming soon 
after that the king was recovered, he held 
another synod in Edinburgh, at which he 
threatened the non-conforming ministers 
not only with the loss of their stipends, but 
that they should be sent to Newfoundland. 
Four days after the archbishop went to 
court, and he returned with authority to 
enforce obedience by all means possible. - 
He soon found objects for persecution. 
Mr. Thomas Hogg, minister at Dysart, 
had been summoned before the court of 
high commission for preaching against the 
five articles. He acknowledged his offence, 
but declined the authority of the court. 
“My. Thomas,” said the archbishop, “ take 
heed to yourself; for in declining the king’s 
authority, ye peril your craig (neck.) Re- 
member what befel to your brethren at Lin- 
lithgow, who were so long warded in the 
Blackness. They were condemned to die 
for their declinator.” The archbishop mani- 
festly made a false application of the case, 
for the law under which the ministers 
alluded to had been so unjustly condemned, 
referred only to declining the authority of 
the privy council; and Hogg argued the 
point of law with sorse skill, urging, that 
by the laws still existing the general assem- 
bly was the judicature under which his case 
(a point of doctrine) ought to be brought, 
and that he had a perfect right of appealing 
to it, and of | declining that of a court 
which had no authority in this case. The 
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archbishop appears to have been embar- 
rassed by the manner in which his protest 
was put, and, passing on, he said, “There is 
one sort of you of the ministry that speak 
freely before the people as ye please; but 
when ye are required to give an account of 
our doctrine, ye refuse to do it.” Hogg 
replied that he was quite ready to give an 
account of his doctrine, and to stand to it, 
efore competent judges. The archbishop 
then proceeded to question him on his 
preaching, and required him to state what 
he had said against the five articles. Hogg 
answered properly, that he was ready to 
auswer any charge brought against him, but 
that he was bound by no law to bring a 
charge against himself. The archbishop 
then said, “ Mr. Thomas, it cannot content 
you to declaim vehemently in your sermons 
against the estate and course of bishops, but 
also ye pray ordinarily after sermon against 
bishops as belly-gods and hirelings.” Hogg 
replied that he prayed ordinarily against 
belly-gods and hirelings in the ministry, in 
general terms, according to the directions of 
the book of discipline, but that he made 
no special application of the term to the 
bishops. The archbishop replied that the 
prayer in the book of discipline contained 
the word “hirelings,” but not belly-gods ; 
and, when Hogg justified the use of the 
latter, he added, “when ye pray against 
- belly-gods and hirelings, the people apply 
that prayer to us that are bishops.” Mr. 
Hogg replied, that he could not be answer- 
able for the people’s application of his 
prayer; if the people did not love the 
bishops, the alleged offence of the people 
ought not to be taken as an excuse for 
troubling him. The archbishop replied in 
great indignation, “In short space that 
book of discipline shall be discharged ; and 
ministers shall be tied to set prayers, and 
shall not be suffered to conceive prayers as 
they please themselves.” This was the first 
direct intimation of a design to introduce 
the liturgy into the kirk of Scotland. 

Mr. Hogg was remanded to another day, 
and at his next appearance before the court 
of high commission, the main charge against 
him was, that he had preached against the 
bishops. “ This man,” said archbishop 
Spottiswode to the court, “is one of the 
great adversaries to our course that is in 
the ministry of the kirk of Scotland; for in 
pulpit he inveighs and prays against us 
ordinarily, and in his private conferences he 
declaims bitterly against us. And wherever 
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he is at table, he takes occasion to dispute 
and reason against our estate, as unlawful 
and pernicious to the estate of Christ’s kirk, 
and so perverts simple persons that are un- 
learned. This man,” he went on to say, 
“in his note to the exercise, compared 
kneeling in the act of receiving the sacra- 
ment of the supper unto the bowing of the 
knee to Baal; and he compared the kirk of 
Scotland to that man that was wounded 
betwixt Jerusalem and Jericho, of whom 
mention is made in the gospel; in the 
which comparison, he made us that are 
bishops to be robbers and murderers of the 
kirk of Scotland, and he compares the wise 
and modest brethren of the ministry, who 
are peaceable men, to the priest and levite 
that passed by that wounded man and sup- 
ported him not, because these brethren 
inveigh not against our estate and course, as 
he himself uses to do.” Mr. Hogg had 
before protested against the authority of the 
court in a question of doctrine; he now 
protested, with still more reason, against 
having for his judges the men who acknow- 
ledged that they were themselves the prose- 
cutors for an offence alleged to be committed 
against them, and one of whom, Mr. John 
Mitchelson, was the informer. Upon this, 
the archbishop said to the accused, “Ye 
have taken exceptions against us all, specially 
against me and Mr. John Mitchelson, al- 
leging that I am incensed against you, and 
that Mr. John Mitchelson has delated you. 
For my own part, I protest that I have no 
malice in my heart against you; and in 
testimony thereof, I am content to pass 
from all that ye have spoken against us 
hitherto, and it shall be reputed as not 
spoken, providing that ye will not speak. 
against our course hereafter. If ye will not 
meddle with us, we shall not meddle with 
you; and because ye are meanly provided 
in Dysart here, I will promise before my 
assessors, to provide you to the first vacant 
place in my diocese that you can set your 
eyes upon; and my assessors shall be wit- 
nesses against me, if I fail in performing 
my promise made to you.”’ But Mr. Hogg 
was proof against a temptation of this kind. 


‘He replied, that he was not singular in his 


judgment concerning the estate and course 
of bishops; that there were many pastors in 
the archbishop’s diocese who had spoken as 
much, if not more, against the articles of 
Perth, as he had done, and yet had not been 
convened before the high commission ; that 
he must follow his conscience and his duty 
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to God in what he preached; and that he 
was content to keep his place in Dysart, 
notwithstanding that he was insufficiently 
provided, nor would he purchase a greater 
prerision at so high a price, as was the 
osing of the liberty of his conscience. He 
therefore besought the archbishop to do 
him no harm, professing that he looked for 
none of the archbishop’s goods. Then said 
the archbishop to the assessors, “ This man 
would be licentiate to preach as he pleases ; 
it will profit us nothing to spend more time 
with him; let us proceed to the sentence.” 
And so, after another vain attempt to con- 
vert him from his opinions, Mr. Thomas 
Hogg was deprived and suspended, and 
banished to the inhospitable climate of 
Orkney. As, however, he entered a pro- 
test against the judgment, and refused to 
obey, he was put to the horn, 

Other ministers were “troubled” in the 
same way as Mr. Hogg; but this active 
persecution produced a contrary effect to 
that which was expected from it. A great 
number of the ministers who were con- 
scientiously opposed to all the late innova- 
tions, contented themselves with a passive 
resistance, in the hope that this period of 
trial would pass over ; and their disobedience 
had hitherto been overlooked, because the 
bishops were chiefly occupied with managing 
the assemblies and synods. But now that 
the court of high commission began to perse- 
cute them individually, these hitherto pas- 
Sive ministers became active opponents, and 
each individual case of persecution only 
provoked others to expose themselves to its 
fury. All this had a powerful effect gn the 
people at large, with whom the episcopal 
government was thus becoming every day 
more hateful. In Edinburgh, the quarrel 
between the ministers and the towns-people 
had been carried to such a height, that 
Struthers discontinued preaching on the 
Sunday afternoon at the little kirk, of which 
he was minister. When complaint was made 
in the weekly sessional meetings, Mr. Patrick 
Galloway was at last provoked to answer, 
“ We are so lightlied and disdained, reviled 
and spoken of, that we can do nothing; not 
only by the commoner sort, but also by 
those that govern and rule others. Yea, 
and in this place, in our face, we have been 


upbraided and called apostates, and never ! 


one of you answered a word, but the baillie, 
Alexander Clerk. That companion that 
stands there’’—pointing to John Meine— 
“took witness, when his bairn was baptized, 
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that he was not an anabaptist; but I will 
prove him an anabaptist. He is disobedient 
to the king’s majesty ; he does not acknow- 
ledge the kirk, and is disobedient to us 
here.” This method of proving Meine to 
be an anabaptist, does not appear to have 
convinced the session, which broke up in 
ill-humour, the ministers declaring that 
they would not teach until their congrega- 
tions became more obedient and respectful. 

The people were not, however, on this 
account left without religious instruction, 
for several ministers in Edinburgh continued 
to perform the service after the old manner, 
and their churches were crowded, whilst 
the others were almost deserted. Among 
these were chiefly Mr. Henry Blyth, minister 
of the Canongate, and Mr. David Forrester, 
minister of the church on the north side of 
the bridge of Leith. While the archbishop 
of St. Andrews was at court, a command 
was sent down from the king to the arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, to bring these two minis- 
ters before the court of high commission, to 
depose them from their ministry, and to con- 
fine Blyth in Inverness. The two ministers 
brought the matter before the presbytery of 
Edinburgh, and accused Struthers and the 
ministers of his party of sending complaints 
against them to the court and sowing dis- 
sention in the kirk. The archbishop of 
Glasgow seemed unwilling to interfere in 
the absence of the metropolitan, and the 
king’s command was therefore not im- 
mediately put into execution. The bishops 
now began to experience great annoyance 
from another source. The banished minis- 
ters in Flanders and other parts were not 
inactive in their exile, but they compiled 
tracts and small books against the bishops 
and the court, which were printed abroad, 
and secretly imported into Scotland in great 
numbers. From the circumstance that the 
great mass of the people favoured them, 
these books were easily circulated about, 
and had a very powerful influence. One of 
them, which had recently made its appear- 
ance, was written by David Calderwood, 
entitled Perth Assembly, and was designed 
to prove the absolute illegality and nullity 
of that assembly, and all its proceedings. 
This book gave great offence to the bishops 
and to the king, who was adopting such 
rigorous measures to stop the mouths of all 
who attempted to speak against the late 
proceedings. In the month of April, a 
large quantity of these books were brought 
over in “ vats,” and they were first landed 
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in Burntisland. Mr. John Mitchelson, one 
of the high commissioners, had received 
some hints about these books, and demanded 
to see the vats, but the “customer” (officer 
of the customs) refused to let him examine 
them. They were afterwards lying for 
some time, “among other vats brought 
out of France,” on Leith sands, and were’ 
seen there by the archbishop of St. An- 
drews, but it appears that they escaped his 
notice. Soon afterwards, however, informa- 
tion reached court that these books had 
arrived in Scotland, and on the 2nd of 
June, a proclamation was published at the 
high-cross of Edinburgh, commanding obe- 
dience to the five articles, and forbidding 
any one, of whatever degree, under severe 
penalty, to write, scatter abroad, or read 
any libels, pamphlets, or books against the 
assembly of Perth or against ministers obe- 
dient to the acts of the said assembly. In 
this proclamation, all who opposed the con- 
clusions of the Perth assembly were de- 
clared to be enemies of God and the king. 
This was followed, on the 11th of June, by 
a letter from the king to the provost, baillies, 
and council of Edinburgh, rebuking them 
sharply for suffering the inhabitants of the 
town to speak irreverently of him and their 
ministers, and willing them to clear them- 
selves of their own disobedience, and at the 
same time write up the names of such per- 
sons as had contemned their ministers and 
called them apostates for their obedience 
to his service, that they might be duly 
punished. This proceeding increased the 
hostile feeling between the townsmen and 
the four zealous champions of the bishops, 
Mr. Galloway, Mr. Struthers, Mr. Ramsay, 
and Mr. Sydserfe; and these four ministers 
were severely blamed by the town-council 
for their attempt to incense the king against 
his northern capital. The same day, in con~ 
sequence of a letter from the king to the 
secret council, sir Andrew Kerr, the cap- 
tain of the guard, was sent to search the 
booths and houses of the three booksellers 
of Edinburgh, Andrew Hart, James Cath- 
kine, and Richard Lawson, who were sus- 
pected of being instrumental in spreading 
Calderwood’s book against. Perth assembly ; 
but none of the books were found. Calder- 
wood himself was at this time secretly in 
Scotland, but he was concealed by lady 
Cranstoun, until he made his escape to 
Holland. The attempt to seize the books 
at the booksellers having thus failed, a new 


the houses of any citizens of Edinburgh 
who might be suspected of having copies of 
these books in their possession. James 
seemed determined now to proceed against 
his presbyterian subjects with rigour, and 
he dispatched a Jetter to the archbishop of 
Glasgow, intimating his great displeasure at 
tthe archbishop’s backwardness in proceed- 
ing against the two ministers of Edinburgh, 
Mr. Henry Blyth and Mr. David Forrester. 
In consequence of this letter, a court of 
high commission was held on the 2nd of 
July, and, after a short examination, al- 
though some of the commissioners agreed 
to the sentence with reluctance, they were 
‘suspended from their ministry during the 
king’s pleasure, and ordered to enter them- 
selves in ward, the one in Inverness, and 
the other in Aberdeen. On the 16th of 
July, a new proclamation appeared, com- 
manding all that had any of the “ infamous 
books” set out against the proceedings of 
the Perth assembly, to deliver them to the 
clerk of the secret “council before the 26th 
of the same month, in order that they might 
be publicly burnt at the high-cross. But, 
although the possessors were threatened with 
immediate prosecution for disobedience, very 
few copies of the book were given up. These 
proceedings on the part of the court had, 
however, the effect of moderating for a while 
the zeal of the leading people of Edinburgh ; 
and towards the end of-July, there was a 
formal reconciliation between the citizens 
and the four ministers, and the latter were 
even rebuked by the king’s commissioners 
fer having acted with indiscreet violence. 
They met together, and having agreed upon 
the principal matters in dispute, “they drank 
and shook hands ;” but it was observed by 
those who looked on, that “ the reconcilia- 
tion was not so hearty as it was formal and 
ceremonious.” 

Meanwhile, the court of high commission 
had just been renewed in an ampler form. 
Still the resistance to the five articles was 
very general and very firm, and the bishops 
were embarrassed by the number of the non- 
conformists. The prelatical party sought a 
remedy for this in a conference with the 
ministers, who were called to a meeting at 
St. Andrews, on the 28rd of November, 
1619. The lord Scone was sent by the king 
to attend this meeting, and he carried with 
him a letter, in which James commanded 
the bishops to proceed more rigorously. 
“ Having heard of your meeting,” he said, 


warrant came from the king for searching 
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Scone, to signify our pleasure more fully 
unto you, and to certify us again of your 
proceedings herein. And I do command 
you, as you will be answerable to me, that 
ye depose all those that refuse to conform, 
without respect of persons, no ways re- 
garding the multitude of the rebellious; for 
if there be not a sufficient number remaining 
to fill their places, I will send you ministers 
out of England. And I charge you to cer- 
tify us of your proceedings betwixt this and 
the 3rd of March next to come.” - The pre- 
lates showed themselves no unwilling instru- 
ments in the execution of the king’s orders. 
The primate, in addressing the ministers at 
the opening of the conference, told them 
that he would have been willing that the 
articles should not be pressed upon them, 
“but,” he added, “seeing his majesty doth 
urge them, and that without his displeasure 
we cannot tolerate your refusal any longer 
the things themselves being indifferent, an 

now established by an act of the kirk, you 
must not think that we mean to suffer in 
this cause with you, although ye should 
incur greater troubles hereafter; for I will 
prefer the unity of the kirk before your 
children, wives, estate, and the rest.” After 
a discourse by the bishop of Aberdeen, the 
archbishop proceeded to take the opinion of 
each person individually, beginning with the 
bishops, and after them proceeding to the 
ministers. John Carmichael remonstrated 
on the danger of urging things indifferent ; 
Wiiliam Scott excused himself from giving 
a direct answer, on account of his bodily 
infirmities ; and Robert Balcanquall recom- 
mended that they should take the advice of 
the reformed churches abroad. These were 
three of the leading presbyterian ministers, 
and the archbishop listened to their replies 
without comment, until he heard this sug- 
gestion of seeking counsel from other 
churches, when he remarked, in some humour, 
“Our kingdom is a monarchy, and monarchs 
are jealous of admitting other nations to 
meddle in their affairs. Our king is wise 
| enough to govern his kingdom without 
advice of other nations.” “ Yea,” said Bal- 
canquall, “but, my Jord, the deposed and 
banished ministers, being constrained to go 
to other countries, occasion other nations to 
think of our church as of an apostatic church, 
and his majesty escapes not without censure, 
because they are not made acquainted with 
our proceedings.” The archbishop now lost 
his temper, and said, ‘‘ Mr. Robert, I tell 
you his majesty needs not the reports of 


any country to uphold his respect. Nay, I 
am persuaded that protestant churches of 
other countries do so highly respect him, 
that there is none of them who will not 
give him leave to set down what they should 
profess. And if they that are banished go 
to Monsieur de Moulin, or wise men, they 
will tell them that ‘they are fools to leave 
their places for such trifies. It may be, 
indeed, if they go to Mr. John Welsh, and 
such like, he will greet (Jament) and weep 
with them, and say, all is wrong in our 
kirk! Many men, when they have little in 
themselves, will pretend to be zealous for 
the kirk, to get themselves respect among 
the people; nay, there be some that have 
their choppines (quarts) of wine among 
wives.” Here the bishop of Aberdeen in- 
terfered to calm the metropolitan ; “ good 
my lord,” said he, ‘be patient; passion did 
never good in these matters.” This inter- 
ruption appears only to have increased the 
archbishop’s anger. ‘ My lord,” he said, 
“ye must bear with me, for I see some of 
them here; I cannot forbear. I mean not 
Mr. William Scott and Mr. John Car- 
michael; they are modest and wise men. 
But fools, fools are they, that at a choppine 
of wine with wives have been bold to say, 
‘The king will die, and the prince is other- 
wise minded ;’ but they shall all be hanged 
ere the queen die.” Insults like these were 
treasured up in the memories of the minis- 
ters and people, and added to the intensity 
of the hatred with which the presbyterians 
looked upon James’s episcopal instruments 
of oppression. 

Next day, the aged minister, Carmichael, 
represented strongly the scruples of con- 
science the presbyterians felt with regard to 
the articles pressed upon them, and made an 
urgent appeal for toleration; in reply to 
which the bishop of Aberdeen said, “ But 
you see how earnest the king is, and what a 
charge he hath sent; we could wish tolera- 
tion, but how shall we do with the king to 
get him satisfied?” ‘Nay, my lord,” said 
Carmichael, “for the king, if ye have any 
love for the kirk or brethren, you know well 
enough how to satisfy his majesty; and I 
leave that to you, and also entreat your 
lordship that, since ye know my mind fully 
in these things, because my infirmity will 
not suffer me to be present, I pray consider 
what I have said.” There was next a dis- 
pute on technical points with regard to the 
legality of the act of the assembly autho- 
rising the five articles, and then, in a meet- 
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ing in the afternoon, the bishops proposed 
that the ministers should agree to a middle 
course, which might satisfy the king, seeing 
they were unwilling to go the whole length 
of his desires, and they suggested as an 
article upon which they might agree, that, 


instead of the communicants receiving the 


bread at the hands of the minister, and then 
dividing it and distributing it among them- 


| selves, each communicant should receive his 


_ shall be urged on us?” 


own portion directly from the minister. 
The presbyterians saw immediately that the 
object of this proposal was to introduce the 
king’s articles piecemeal, instead of en- 
forcing them at once, and Mr. Carmichael 
asked the bishops, “ Will ye promise, if we 
should yield so far unto you, that no more 
The bishops re- 


| plied, “‘ That is more than we can promise.” 


“Nay, then,” said Carmichael, ‘ why will 
you trouble us with motions that will not 
end the controversy? If we should yield 
to you in this, ye would but persuade the 
king that we were coming toward you.” It 
was accordingly resolved by the ministers 
that they would agree to no half-measures, 
and they merely expressed an earnest desire 
that they might enjoy their ministry, and’ 
discharge their duty as formerly. “ We 
have served,” said Carmichael, “some forty, 
some more years in the ministry, with some 
measure of fruit. Conformity is:little above 
a year old; and unless it be found more 
profitable for the kirk than our ministry of 
so many years, it were a hard thing to de- 
prive us.” 

At the meeting in the afternoon of the 
second day of the conference, a written 
supplication of the ministers for toleration 
of their scruples was delivered in, and the 
archbishop of St. Andrews, after a short con- 
sultation with the lord Scone, returned the 
following answer :— Brethren, seeing the 
things required are indifferent, and seeing 
we have used all means to bring you to con- 
formity, but you make your own excuses; 
some pretend one thing, some another, but 
no. ways giving a sufficient reason; we think 
it strange that men should stand out in their 
practise, whereof they cannot give a reason. 
For my own part, although I be not a great 
scholar, yet I can give a reason of what I 
practise. For holydays, I grant some argu- 
ments may be framed against them, though 
they may be easily answered. But for the 
other controversy of bowing our knee to our 
Saviour, it is the worst controversy that ever 
was tials ja a christian kirk. Wherefore 


I must tell you, he that will not conform 
himself in these things indifferent, must 
seek his ministry in another kingdom than 
Scotland. And therefore prepare yourselves 
to give an answer the morn at nine hours 
(at nine o’clock to-morrow morning), when 
we shall have a sermon before we depart. 
It may be that light will come in one night 
which hath not come-before.” This autho- 
ritative announcement provoked one of the 
ministers who had hitherto been silent, Mr. 
Alexander Kinnear, to say, “My lord, I 
hope ye will not press us any further than 
the end of our coming expressed in your 
letter. We were sent for only to give our 
advice, and we have done it. We hope, 
therefore, ye will not urge us any further at 
this present.” Here the lord Scone inter- 
fered, telling the ministers, “There is one 
above the archbishop of St. Andrews, that 
hath sent to take your answers; and I must 
have your answers, that I may carry them 
to his majesty.” “My lord,” said a mi- 
nister, “we have already given our answer 
to that for which we were called.” ‘ Yea,” 
said the archbishop, “ye have said that ye 
can yield us no middle course; but by way 
of supplication desire to remain in peace as 
ye have done. But ye must meet us to- 
morrow at the time appointed, and resolve 
us farther.” A minister said, “My lord, 
urge us no farther. It is winter weather 
and short days, and we are far from our own 
places, and have been longer kept than we 
expected; we have done all we were sent 
for.’ Lord Scone here again interposed. 
“Tf any of you,” he said, “ go away 
before you appear to-morrow, I will take 
your absence for a plain denial, and so re- 
late it to the king.” ‘Then the bishop of 
Aberdeen said, “I see no reason the bre- 
thren should have a prejudice of their coming 
at this time, seeing they are sent for to an- 
other end ;” to which the lord Scone replied, 
rather curtly, “ The king appointed me to 
take their answers.” Upon this (for there 
was a good deal of what is commonly called 
bye-play in the proceedings of the prelates) 
the archbishop of St. Andrews pretended to 
be moved by the bishop of Aberdeen’s: re- 
mark, and to join with him in excusing 
the ministers towards the king’s com- 
missioner. For this or other reasons, when 
the hour of meeting next day came, nearly 
all the ministers had disappeared. When 
this was known, the lord Scone “breathed 
out great threatenings against them,” and 
asked the archbishop what answer he was to 
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carry to court. “Ye see,” replied Spot- 
tiswode, “ the brethren convened were quiet, 
honest, modest men; the like I may say of 
all the rest of this part of the country, ex- 
cept the presbytery of Dunfermiine and Mr. 
John Scrimgeour.” After some consulta- 
tion, it was agreed that the bishops should 
write a letter to the king, excusing the 
lord Scone of any neglect of his commission, 
and requesting the king to have patience 
until the 3rd of March, when they promised 
to give him more evidence of their service. 
“There were present at this meeting,” 


-Calderwood tells us, “ nine bishops, St. An- 


drews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Orkney, Gallo- 
way, Argyle, the Isles, Dumblane, Dunkeld. 
They. had agreed amongst themselves in 
secret what part every one of them should 
act in public. Because it was thought the 
bishop of Aberdeen had retained a piece of 
his old credit in the hearts of the better 
sort, he was thought the fittest man to step 
in sometimes as a mid-man, that so they 
might draw the non-conformitans to yield 
somewhat. Yea, St. Andrews himself, when 
he saw he could not effectuate his purpose, 


_ seemed as calm as any of the number. They 
_ knew well enough it was but folly to assault 


many at ence with censures, knowing very 
well that every one would encourage another. 
And ther@fore they dissolved this time with 
calmness, intending to follow forth their 
wonted course in singling out such as pleased 
them, and to draw them before the high 
commission.” , 

The Christmas of 1619 was ushered in by 
new proclamations and other measures for 
enforcing its celebration, but, as before, with 
very partial success, and it only furnished 
new pretexts for the persecution of particu- 
lar ministers, which gave work to the court 
of high commission. Still the bishops gained 
little solid advantage in the struggle, and 
when, at the beginning of March, 1620, 
several ministers, called before_the court of 
high commission, refused to conform, arch- 
bishop Spottiswode flew into a great passion, 
and said to them, “I will divide you into 
three ranks. Some of you have been minis- 
ters before I was bishop; ye look for favour, 
but lean not too much to it, lest ye be de- 
ceived. Some of you I have admitted; and 
ye subscribed to things already concluded 
and to be concluded. Some of you, at your 
transportation from one kirk to another, 
have made me the like promise. I will con- 
tinue (adjourn) you all till Easter, and in 
the mean time see ye give not the commu- 


nion. There is,” he went on to say, “a 
banished minister, called Mr. David Calder- 
wood, who is not content that he be 
banished, but still provoketh the king to 
harder dealing. It is to be feared, if the 
king understood where he is, he will send 
for him.” The archbishop now tried to 
prevail with the ministers in private con- 
ference. “Ye see,” he said to some of them 
cn one occasion, “ what a fire is in our kirk. 
Ye that are grave, wise, learned men, would 
do well to give good example, and yield to 
some things for the king’s pleasure, if it 


‘were but to make your tables short, and to 


give the sacraments out of your own hands.” 
One of the ministers, Mr. John Wemys, 
answered, “ That were as evil as kneeling ; 
for that were to do directly against the in- 
stitution.” “Read Dr. Lindsay’s book,” 
said the archbishop, “ it is newly come forth, 
and will resolve you of all these things.” 
“Tt had been good,” retorted the minister, 
“he had not written it, for he only writes 
to his own shame, and never brings argu- 
ment or reason.” ‘ Well,” said the arch- 
bishop, “he would not have written at all, 
but for that knave who now is loupen (Jeapt) 
over sea !meaning David Calderwood], with 
his purse well filled by the wives of Edin- 
burgh, who had written Perth Assembly. 
It had been good it had never been written. 
Seeing I can obtain nothing at your hands, 
grant me this one thing, that ye will be 
quict, and not hinder others who have pro- 
mised, sworn, and subscribed.” ’ 

This great ecclesiastical contest entirely 
occupied the attention of the people of Scot- 
land, and other matters seem to have been 
almost overlooked. Queen Anne had died 
in the spring of 1619, and soon after broke 
out the troubles in Germany, which were so 
fatal to the fortunes of James’s son-in-law, 
the elector palatine. The war which fol- 
lowed excited the greatest interest among 
James’s subjects in both kingdoms; the 
little real sympathy shown by the English 
monarch for the protestant cause was keenly 
resented, while he made it a pretext for de- 
manding money of his people, which was to 
be squandered on the extravagances of his 
court. These extravagances had already 
reduced him to try every expedient to raise 
money ; and finding the English parliament 
more and more unmanageable, he had recourse 
to his Scottish subjects. At the latter end of 
November, 1620, a convention of the no- 
bility was held at Edinburgh to consider of 
the king’s demand, and it was agreed to 
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send a message to the king, representing 
the great scarcity of money in Scotland, and 
requesting that a parliament might be called 
to take the matter into consideration. James 
had the same dislike to parliaments as to 
assemblies of.the kirk, and he returned an- 
swer at the beginning of December, that he 
wished the supply to be voluntary on their 
part and of free will, and that therefore he 
preferred not receiving it through the for- 
malities of a parliament. Upon this, another 
convention was called, to take place on the 
23rd of January, 1621, when only eight 
noblemen and four bishops attended, and 
after some consultation it was determined to 
send archbishop Spottiswode to court, to 
urge the calling of a parliament. The op- 
position to the five articles of the Perth 
assembly was at this moment as great as 
ever, and such ministers as agreed to con- 
form to them did so generally in empty or 
nearly empty churches. ‘It is probable that 
under these circumstances the archbishop 
thought that it would be useful to obtain a 
parliamentary confirmation of the articles. 
His representations, whatever they were, 
prevailed with the king, and a proclamation 
appeared on the 14th of March, calling the 
parliament of Scotland to meet at Edin- 
burgh on the first day of June The day 
was subsequently altered to the 23rd of the 
same month. 

The ministers of the presbyterian party 
were not left long in ignorance of the in- 
tention of the court to carry the five articles 
through this parliament in form of a law, 
and they met and drew up a “ supplica- 
tion,” addressed. to the estates, stating the 
grounds of their opposition, and imploring 
them to protect the kirk of Scotland, and 
not hastily give their assent to measures 
which were calculated deeply to injure it. 
The ministers, in this document, spoke 
strongly of.the persecutions to which they 
had now been subjected. “ As touching our 
‘| own grievances,” they said, “and others 
concerning ourselves, we have locked up 
| our hearts with patience, and our lips with 
taciturnity, rather than we should im- 
peshe (hinder) your honours at this time 
with our just complaints of wronged in- 
nocency, by so many great reproaches, 
shameless calumnies of sedition, disobedience, 
hypocrites, sectaries, &c., deprivations and 
rigorous practises inflicted upon some, as if 
we alone had troubled Israel, by holding, 
forsooth, these principles and maintaining 
those ormiaue whereupon schismatics and 
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puritans build their heresies and despise 
better than themselves. And for no other 
causes known to us, but for our constant 
care, as God has dealt to every man his 
measure of faith, to build the house of God 
according to the holy pattern prescribed 
from his holy mountain, our conformity 
with the kirk of Scotland and the. best 
reformed kirks of other countries, and our 
loyal obedience to his majesty’s laws de- 
claring and approving the true kirk, the 
true members and ministers thereof, and 
the doctrine, sacraments, and discipline to 
be ministered and professed within the 
same. As for the vehement outcries against 
our cause, and the sundry foul matters laid 
to our charge in word and writ, we pass 
them all, as swine’s flesh dressed after a 
diverse fashion; and we. look for equal 
hearing at your honours’ hands, and for 
Paul’s liberty from king Agrippa, ‘Thou 
art permitted to speak for thyself. In this 
confidence of our good cause, and persuasion 
of your honours’ love to the truth known 
by yourselves, we prease (endeavour) not to 
offend any ; but being provoked to defend 
ourselves, leaving to the Lord, who shall 
judge the quick and the dead, to persuade 
them that have their eyes upon us im- 
partially, to judge our labours in the 
ministry for the true religion, and against 
the enemies and adversaries thereof our 
harmless conversation and blameless, as it 
pleases the Lord to assist us under our 
This “ supplication” was de- 
livered to the clerk of the register, and of 
course was immediately communicated to 
the officers of the government and to the 
bishops. 

On the 18th of July, the marquis of 
Hamilton, sent by the king as his commis- 
sioner for the opening of the parliament, 
arrived in Edinburgh. -On his way, he 
was met by many of the lords and barons, 
with whom he tampered successfully, ob- 
taining from them promises to support the 
king’s measures, while yet unaware of their 
extent. On his arrival in the capital, the 
marquis held private consultations with the 
archbishop of St. Andrews, the dean of 
Winchester, and the principal officers of 
state, and arranged with them his mode of 
proceeding, before he consulted openly with 
the nobility. Every kind of inducement 
was employed to gain these over to support 
the demands of the king; and to give further 
time and opportunity for these “ dealings,” 
the meeting of parliament was prorogued 
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from the 23rd to the 25th. Meanwhile the 
ministers of the kirk had repaired to Edin- 
burgh in considerable numbers from differ- 
ent parts of the country, and some of them 
were present on the 23rd of July at the 

liminary meeting of the commissioners 
of the shires and burghs assembled in the 
little kirk. The episcopal party imme- 
diately took the alarm, and the same day 


| a proclamation of the secret council ap- 


peared, stating that certain “restless and busy 


\ persons of the ministry” had come to Edin- 


burgh to be present at the meeting of par- 
liament, “ and there some of these ministers 
have not only ingyred (insinuated) and in 
a@ manner intruded themselves into the 
pulpits thereof without a lawfui warrant or 
eallmg, but instead of wholesome doctrine 
for edification of the present auditory, have 
fallen out in the most injurious and unduti- 
ful speeches against the sacred person of 
the king’s majesty, labouring thereby, so 
far as in them lay, to possess the hearts of 
the auditory with some bad opinion and 
construction of his majesty’s unspotted life 
and conversation; and not content there- 
with, they have their privy conventicles and 
meetings within this burgh, have obtruded 
themselves upon some of the estates of par- 
liament, and in public audience have pre- 
judged his majesty’s most religious, sincere, 
and lawful proceedings, using solicitations 
against his majesty’s just intentions; and 
have not only directly, manifestly, and 
avowedly done what in them lies to call the 
sincerity of his majesty’s disposition towards 


_ the true religion in question, but to incul- 
| cate and foster the same bad opinion in the 


hearts of his majesty’s good subjects, and 
so to cross and hinder all his majesty’s pro- 
ceedings in this parliament, which have no 
other aim but the glory of God, purity of 
religion, and weal of this kingdom, in which 
three points the bypast experience of his ma- 
jesty’s most happy government, will clear the 
sincerity of his majesty’s most religious dis- 
position towards the glory of God and the 
weal of his people, and will vindicate his 
majesty from the malignant aspersions of 
his majesty’s undutiful subjects. And 
whereas,” the. proclamation then proceeded 
to say, “this form of doing in 2 kingdom 
where the purity of religion has such a free 
and uncontrolled liberty and progress as it 
has in this kingdom, under his majesty’s 
most godly, wise, just, and happy govern- 
ment, is not suffered nor allowed, and has 
no warrant of law, custom, nor observation 
~ VOL, 11. 3e@ 
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elsewhere, but may draw with it many 
dangerous consequences, and raise up emu- 
lation and distastes betwixt his majesty and 
his good people, to their danger and harms ; 
therefore, the lords of the secret council 
ordaining letters to be directed to command 
and charge the whole ministers presently 
being in this burgh, except the ordinary 
ministers of this burgh, and such others 
as upon notoriety of their lawful adoes 
here, shall procure a warrant from their 
ordinary, and failing him from one of the 
archbishops, to remain and bide still here, 
by open proclamation at the market-cross 
of Edinburgh, to remove and depart out of 
the said burgh within twenty-four hours 
next after the said charge; and that they 
on nO ways presume to repair again there- 
unto during the time of this parliament, 
under the pain of rebellion.” 

The ministers determined to obey the 
proclamation ; but they first held a meeting 
to consider of the best steps to be taken to 


continue their opposition to the proceedings , 


of the court. Applications were made to 
the bishops for individual licenses to remain 
in the capital, but it was found that these 
were only to be given on a distinct promise 
to make no interpellation or intercession, 
either in private or in public, against the 
five articles. In the end, between thirty 
and forty of the ministers met in a private 
house, and there drew up a paper of “ in- 
formations and admonitions,” addressed to 
the parliament, in condemnation of the arti- 
cles and of the assembly of Perth, and they 


further agreed upon a strong protest, which | 


was to be used in case the informations and | 


admonitions were not allowed to be pre- 
sented or were ineffective. These docu- 
ments were left in the hands of one of their 
party, and the ministers quitted the capital 
and returned to their different parishes. 

On Wednesday, the 25th of July, the 
estates proceeded in great ceremony from 
Holyrood-house to the tollbooth, the earl of 
Angus carrying the crown, the earl of Mar 
the sceptre, and the earl of Rothes the 
sword. The king’s commission was carried 
before the marquis of Hamilton by the lord 
Binning (eldest son of the earl of Melrose) in 
a velvet “pocket.” A double guard was 
placed on the tollbooth, with strict orders 
to prevent any minister from entering the 
parliament without a bishop’s license; and 
so great was the precaution taken to prevent 
any intrusion of this kind, that the mem- 
bers of the parliament were placed in ranks 
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according to their estate, and called over, 
so that any interloper might be discovered 
by his dress, before they went to prayers, 
After prayers, the archbishop of St, An- 
drews first, and next the marquis of Hamil- 
ton, addressed the assembly, in speeches 
full of fulsome encomiums of the king’s good 
qualities, and of untrue statements as to his 
acts and designs. The marquis of Hamil- 
ton spoke of the vast sums which the king 
was obliged to expend in ways which were 
“not communicable to the vulgar sort” to 
sustain the protestant cause in Germany, 
assuring the parliament that his majesty 
suffered more for the persecutions and 
afflictions of the protestants, and for the 
defence of the reformed: churches, than 
did all the princes of the world besides. 
He promised them that if they would 
on this occasion grant a large supply, 
the king would not make any further de- 
mands upon their pockets; and he spoke 
mysteriously of measures in contemplation 
which were to make money abundant in the 
country. The marquis spoke of the five 
articles as matters of kirk discipline, which 
had been’ concluded in former assemblies, 
had been practised in the primitive church, 
and were not forbidden by the word of God ; 
and he promised, in the king’s name, that if 
the parliament would agree to and ratify 
them, they should never be urged with more 
ceremonies. The chancellor followed with 
| a speech in the same strain. The parlia- 
ment next proceeded to the choice of the 
lords of the articles, in the election of whom 
the court had recourse to a flagrant invasion 
of the rights of parliament, so as to place 
the selection entirely in the hands of the 
king. According to the regular and legal 
form of election, the temporal lords nomi- 
nated eight of the spiritual, and the spiritual 
eight of the temporal lords, while the com- 
mons chose from among themselves eight 
commissioners for the shires and eight for 
the burghs, making in all thirty-two; but 
now the sixteen noblemen and _ bishops, 
chosen according to the old practice, se- 
| lected sixteen barons and burgesses from 
the- commons, who were thus entirely de- 
prived of their liberty of election. The earl 
of Melrose, the secretary, in his letter to 
the king on these proceedings, assured him 
that the lords of the articles had been thus 
chosen “with such dexterity, that no man 
was elected—one only excepted—but those 
who, by a private roll, were selected as best 
affected for your majesty’s service.” 
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The first matter brought forward was the 
king’s demand for money, and an unusually 
large subsidy was in the end agreed to; but 
there was great opposition to the manner in 
which it was proposed to be raised, namely, 
by an income-tax of five per cent. The 
lesser barons and burgesses objected to this 
plan on account of its inquisitorial character, 
and this objection was so strong that the 
king’s commissioner would have had recourse 
to severe proceedings against the individuals 
who opposed it, had he not found the oppo- 
sition so general as to compel him to act 
with caution. At last, by a great employ- 
ment of private influence of a very improper 
kind, the estates were induced to grant a 
subsidy of four hundred thousand pounds 
Scots, a sum equivalent to about thirty- 
three thousand pounds sterling. 

The five articles met with some opposi- 
tion even among the lords of the articles, 
especially from sir John Hamilton, the laird 
of Preston, who had resolutely voted against 
them ; and this feeling seemed so strong in 
the commons, that the articles were kept 
back as long as possible. Not content with 
using private influence with individual mem- 
bers, and with employing every kind of cor- 
ruption, the marquis of Hamilton on this 
occasion adopted a still more infamous me- 
thod of counteracting the opposition to the 
court. He employed spies, who insinuated 
themselves into the company of the noble- 
men and commissioners of shires and bo- 
roughs when they met together to converse 
on the questions which were to be brought 
forward in parliament, and these spies pre- 
tended to be adverse to the five articles and 
to the proceedings of the bishops, in order 
to draw into conversation those who were 
sincere in their opposition, They thus learnt 
the names and intentions of individuals who 
intended to vote against the court. “They 
would seem to approve the things they 
heard, lest they should be suspected; and 
when they thought they were not suspected, 
they odd dissuade men craftily from good 
motives and resolutions, with show of agree- 
ment in the general end. At night they 
returned to their directors, and informed 
them what was every man’s disposition, that 
they might know with whom to deal or 
cause deal.” The information brought by 
these spies caused the marquis of Hamilton 
to take alarm even at the ordinary meetings 
of the noblemen and others to consult and 
reason upon the business before parliament 
previous to going in to vote upon it, and he 
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forbade any further meetings for such pur- 


poses without his express permission, pro- 


mising however that whateyer was passed by 
the lords of the articles should be communi- 
cated to them twenty-four hours before 
they were called upon to vote on it. 

Having thus tyrannically forbidden the 
representatives in parliament from consult- 
ing together on the matters which were to 
come before them, in order that they might 


-| not encourage one another in resistance, the 


marquis of Hamilton, with the bishops and 
officers of state, proceeded to canvass them 
individually, to obtain their votes for the 
crown. Among those whose opposition had 
given most offence, was sir John Hamilton, 
the laird of Preston, and his non-conform- 
ance was the more resented by the marquis 
because he was a member of the house of 
Hamilton, of which the marquis was the 
head. He was, therefore, summoned before 
the marquis and the secretary, who, in a 
private conference, laboured to induce him 
to vote in parliament in favour of the mea- 
sure which he had opposed as one of the 
lords of the articles. But he remained firm 
against all their arguments, and when closely 
pressed he replied, that he was ready to 
serve the king and them with his life, his 
lands, and all that he had, but that he 
would not offend God wittingly and wil- 
lingly for the pleasure of man, and thus 
make to himself a hell in his own con- 
science. The bishop of Dunblane and the 
lord Scone were sent to argue the matter 
with him, but with no better success. The 
secretary then, in another interview with 
him, required him, as he would not vote for 


| the king, at least to absent himself and not 


vote at all. “No,” replied the laird, “I 
will stay and bear witness to the truth. I 
will render my life and all that I have, 
before I recall one word that I have said; 
but if ye will charge me with letters of 
warning, or order me to ward, or to depart, 
I will obey.” Sir John was dismissed, with 
a threat that he should find reason to repent 
his obstinacy. Others, however, who had 
come to the parliament with a resolution to 
vote against the articles, were not able to 
resist the tyrannical proceedings of the 
court, and either voted for the articles, or 
absented themselves, 

The court, meanwhile, pursued the old 
plan of taking the members by surprise. A 
report was diligently spread that, to give 
time for further proselitism among the op- 
ponents of government, the parliament was 


to sit longer than it was originally in- 
tended, and that the five articles would 
not be brought forward till the end. While 
everybody was confiding in this announce- 
ment, and at a moment when they were 
unprepared to make any _ well-concerted 
opposition to government, to their great 
surprise they were informed that the next 
morning, that of Saturday the 4th of Au- 
gust, would be the last “ riding day,” as the 
Scots called the meeting of their parliament, 
because the members rode to the house in 
procession, This announcement produced 
so strong a feeling in the capital, that people 
of all classes looked forward to the next day 
with the most gloomy forebodings; and 
their worst anticipations seemed to be in 
the way to fulfilment, when, between three 
and four o’clock in the morning, the inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh were roused from their 
slumbers by the tolling of the alarm bell 
and the frantic shouts of fire. The towns- 
men, imagining at first that it was a signal 
for an insurrection, seized on their arms and 
rushed into the streets ; and the bishops and 
their party, who were under the same im- 
pression, remained for some time in the 
utmost consternation, They were soon, 
however, released from their fears by the 
intelligence that the simple cause of all the 
uproar was an accidental fire in a building 
near the Cowgate. When this tumult had 
been quieted, preparations were made for the 
riding, and a number of anxious spectators 
assembled in the court of Holyrood-house to 
see the procession start. As the lords were 
taking horse, a swan was observed to fly 
over their heads, in a direction from north 
to south, “ flapping with the wings, and 
muttering his natural song ;” and the people, 
taking this for an omen of evil, “ whispered 
among themselves, shaking their heads, that 
they feared a bad conclusion of that par- 
liament.”’ So deeply were people impressed 
with the importance of this day’s proceed- 
ings, that even slight incidents have been 
recorded with unusual minuteness. It was 
remarked that, before the procession started, 
the secretary, the earl of Melrose (himself a 
Hamilton) tried to pick up a quarrel with 
his kinsman, Hamilton of Preston, it was 
believed for the purpose of contriving an 
excuse for committing him to ward. It 
appears that, at the beginning of the parlia- 
ment, sir John Hamilton had borrowed of. 
the secretary a foot-mantle for the ridings, 
and that afterwards thinking this, which 
was only of cloth “pasmented,” was not 
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“ seemly” enough, he had borrowed of some 
one else a foot-mantle of velvet. As the 
procession was forming, the secretary sent 
his brother, John Hamilton, with a number 
of servants, in a very disrespectful manner, 
to command the laird of Preston to de- 
scend from his horse in presence of all the 
company, and return him his foot-mantle. 
The laird made answer, “This is not my 
lord’s foot-mantle ; his is of cloth; this, ye 
see, is of velvet; if ye please, I shall send 
presently one of my servants to my chamber 
up in the town, where my lord’s foot-mantle 
lieth folded up, and it shall be rendered to 
him.” When they had delivered this answer 
to the secretary, they returned to the laird 
in a rude manner, telling him aloud, “ My 
lord affirms that which ye ride on is his, 
and therefore ye must alight.” The laird, 
offended at their manner, replied, “If ye 
make me alight, I shall make all Seotland 
hear of it!” Upon this they called upon 
him to swear that the foot-mantle was not 
the secretary’s. “Nay,” said he, “ ye shall 
not make me swear; go tell my lord I shall 
be as true as any Hamilton in Scotland.” 
The secretary sent again to ask him what 
place he meant to take in the riding, an in- 
sidious question, calculated to lead to a 
dispute about precedency. But sir John, 
perceiving the secretary’s design, merely 
replied that he should take such a place as 
should not be quarrelled; and accordingly, 
whereas he had on preceding days, amongst 
the most honourable of the barons, he rode 
this day amongst the meanest. They found 
the door of the parliament so strictly guarded 
against the ministers of the kirk, that even 
one or two, who had license from the arch- 
bishop himself, obtained admission with 
great difficulty. The presbyterian ministers, 
before leaving Edinburgh, had placed their 
protest in the hands of Mr. David Barclay, 
minister of St. Andrews, who succeeded in 
obtaining admission as far as the outer bar; 
but after waiting there half an hour, in the 
hope of penetrating to the room in which 
the parliament was assembled, he was dis- 
covered and turned out of doors: being thus 
debarred of access, he fixed a copy of the 
protest on the door of the tollbooth, and 
another on the cross. 

The marquis of Hamilton again opened 
the meeting with a speech, in which he 
assured the parliament of the king’s sin- 
cerity in religion, and earnestly exhorted 
them to yield the five articles concluded at 
the Perth assembly. Nothing, he said, 
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could be so acceptable to his majesty as 
that the kirk of Scotland should receive 
these articles, and he would engage his 
honour, faith, and credit upon the princely 
word his majesty had passed to him, that if 
they would receive these five articles at that 
time, the king would never burthen them 
with any more ceremonies during his life- 
time. The chancellor, as before, seconded 
the exhortations of the king’s commissioner, 
and alleged that there was no need any 
more to discuss or reason these articles, as 
they had been already concluded by learned 
bishops, fathers, doctors, and pastors, ,con- 
vened at Perth for that purpose. The mar- 
quis then repeated his declaration that the 
king had ordered him to signify to them, 
that these articles being once concluded, he 
would urge no other rite or ceremony; and 
he willed them to show their loyalty by 
agreeing to them, and told them to take 
heed how they voted. Some individuals 
complained that the commissioner had not 
kept his promise of giving them twenty-four 
hours’ notice before they were called upon 
to vote; but this, with other technical 
objections, were overruled in an imperious 
manner, The five articles were then put to 
the vote, not singly, but in the lump; and 
the voters were ordered to say simply, 
“ agree,” or “disagree,” without giving any 
reason for their vote, as they had been 
accustomed to do. It was noted that many 
of the nobles who were opposed to the 
court were restrained from attending, and 
that an unusual number of proxies were 
brought for the king, which were themselves 
an innovation in the Scottish parliament. 
Among the nobles, the earls of Rothes, 
Monteith, Eglintoun, and Linlithgow, and 
the lords Kinsail, Gray, Rosse, Yester, 
Cathcart, Cowper, Burlie, Balmerino, El- 
phinstoun, Torphichin, and Forbes, voted 
against the articles; all the bishops voted 
for them. Among the representatives of 
the shires and boroughs, the opposition was 
of course much stronger, in spite of the 
labours of the government party to counte- 
ract it. The presbyterian historians declare 
that the votes were collected unfairly, and 
that many dissentients were put down as 
agreeing to the measure; and we are assured 
that when the chancellor desired some, who 
from timidity spoke not out distinctly, to 
speak louder, the secretary said, “ Nay, my 
lord, let them alone ; those that will not let 
them speak out, let the clerk mark them as 
consenters ;” and it is added that the clerk 
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did as he was bidden. Yet, after all, the 
majority in favour of the court was so 
small, that it was a matter of general re- 
mark that, without the proxies and the 
votes of the officers of state, the five articles 
would have been rejected. 

Thus had James carried his object of 
obtaining a parliamentary confirmation of 
the articles which he had determined to 
force upon the Scottish people; but the 
triumph was attended with circumstances 
which were looked upon by the people as 
extraordinarily ominous. During the meet- 
ing a thunder-storm had been gathering 
outside, which broke out with unusual fury 


| at the very moment when the voting was 


concluded. ‘When all the acts were now 
concluded,’ says Calderwood, “and the 
ringleaders were insulting upon the de- 
fenders of the ancient orders, gaping for 
thanks and reward, and ‘wishing every 
one to have wings to fly to court with 
the report, the grand commissioner rising 
from the throne to ratify the acts by touch 
of the sceptre, at that same very moment 
the heavens sent in at the windows of the 
house, which was dark before by reason of 
the darkness of the day, an extraordinary 
great lightning; after the first, a second; 
and after the second, a third more fearful. 
Immediately after the lightnings followed 
an extraordinary great darkness, which 
astonished all that were in the house. The 
lightnings were seconded with three loud 
cracks of thunder. Many within the parlia- 
ment-house took them to be shots of can- 
nons out of the castle. It appeared to all 
that dwelt within the compass of ten or 
twelve miles, that the clouds stood right 
above the town, and overshadowed that part 
only. The beacon standing in tke entry of 
Leith-haven was beaten down with one of 
the blasts of thunder. After the lightning, 
darkness, and thunder, followed a shower of 
hail-stones, extraordinary great; and, last of 
all, rain in such abundance, that it made 
the gutters run like little brooks. The 
lords were imprisoned about the space of an 
hour and a-half. Servants rode home on 
the foot-mantles, and the masters withdrew 
themselves, some on coach and some on foot. 
So the five articles were not honoured with 
the carrying of the honours, or riding of the 
estates in ranks. In the mean time, the 
castle thundered with their fired cannons, 
according to the custom used at other 
parliaments. This Saturday, the 4th of 
August, was called by the people ‘ Brack 


Sarurpay.’ It began with fire from the 
earth in the morning, and ended with fire 
from the heaven at even. When the fear 
was past, then durst atheists scoff and say, 
that as the law was given with fire from 
Mount Sinai, so did these fires confirm their 
laws. O horrible blasphemy !” 

The presbyterians, however, seem in 
general to have been impressed with the 
belief that this fearful storm was something 
more than an accidental coincidence; and 
this opinion appeared to receive some con- 
firmation when, on Monday, the 20th of 
August, while the acts of parliament were 
being proclaimed at the cross in Edinburgh, 
the tempest, rain, thunder, and lightning 
were renewed, and continued during the 


whole ceremony. Barclay, the agent of the | ° 


ministers, repeated their protest, by affixing 
copies, with all the usual solemnity, at the 
cross and on the doors of the high kirk and 
the palace of Holyrocd-house, and in doing 
so, he addressed the people in the following 
words :—“ Here, in the name of the brethren 
of the ministry professing the religion as it 
hath been practised in our kirk since the 
reformation of the same, I protest against 
ail these things that have been concluded in 
prejudice of our privileges since the first 
reformation thereof; and I adhere to my 
former protestation made and affixed on the 
tollbooth-door and other places, and to all 
the protestations made in favour of the kirk 
in the time of preceding parliaments.” 

The sentiments of king James, on this 
occasion, were expressed very exultingly in 
the following letter addressed to the Scottish 
prelates :— Right reverend fathers in God, 
right trusty and well-beloved councillors. 
We greet you well. Solomon says, that 
everything hath a time, and therefore cer- 
tainly the last letter which we received from 
you was written in an unseasonable time, 
being fraughted with nothing but griefs and 
expressions of affection, like the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremy, in that very instant when 
both we and ye had won so great and so 
honourable a victory against the enemies of 
all religion and good government ; con- 
sidering also the very time, which was the 
evening of the 5th of August [the anniver- 
sary of the Gowrie conspiracy]. The great- 
est matter the puritans had ever to object 
against the church government was, that 
your proceedings were warranted by no 
law, which now’ by this last parliament is 
cut short ; so that hereafter that rebellious, 
disobedient, and seditious crew must either 
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obey, or resist both God, their natural 
king, and the law of their country. It 
resteth, therefore, with you to be encou- 
raged and comforted by this happy occasion ; 
and to lose no more time in preparing a| 
settled obedience to God and us by the 
good endeavours of our commissioner and 
others, true-hearted subjects and servanis. 
The sword is now put into your hands: go 
on therefore to use it; and let it rest no 
longer till ye have perfected the service 
trusted to you, or otherwise we must use it 
both against you and them. If any or all 
of you be faint-hearted, we are able enough 
(thanks to God) to put others in your 
places, who both can and will make things 
possible which ye think so difficult. Ye 
talk of the increase of papistry ; yourselves 
“can best witness what direction we gave for 
suppressing of them by the bishop of Dum- 
blane when he was last with us. We appeal 
to the conscience of every one of you, if we 
haye given any toleration in that cause, or 
required either our council or you to be 
slow or slack in that business. But as 
papistry is a disease in the mind, so is 
puritanism in the brain, So the only 
remedy and antidote against it will be a 
grave, settled, uniform, and well-ordered 
church, obedient to God and their king, 
able to convert them that are fallen away, 
by plucking out weeds of error out of minds, 
and confirm the weaker sort by doctrine 
and good example of life. To conclude, we 
wish you now to go forward in the action 
with all speed, and not to show yourselves 
counterfuted (defeated) now when ye had 
never so little reason. We having for your 
further encouragement given commandment 
by our letters to our council to assist you, 
as well in the repressing of obstinate puri- 
tans, as in the execution of all wholesome 
laws made against all papists, specially 
trafficking priests and traitorous jesuits; 
and we expect to hear hereafter, from time 
to time, what ye have acted, and of your 
good success, and not to be troubled any 
more with questions and conceits. The 
persons which ye are presently to begin 
with are the more rebellious and seditious 
sort, as they shall deserve; and as for. those 
that shall pretend greater calmness, but yet 
not resolved to obey, they ‘must be put to it 
within a reasonable time, and in the mean 
while transported from places of danger. 
Thus, wishing you stout hearts and happy 
success, we bid you farewell. Given at 


This letter was followed by ore to the 
privy council, commanding them all to 
contorm to the new orders of the church, 
and, in case any councillor or sessioner 
should refuse and make difficulty, he (the 
king) assured them, that if within fourteen 
days before Christmas they did not resolve 
to conform themselves, they should lose_ 
their places in his service; and if any adyo- 
cate or clerk should not at that time obey, 
they should be suspended from the exercise 
of their offices, and the fees and casualties 
thereto belonging, until such time as they 
gave obedience. James further willed the 
council to take order, “that none should 
bear office in any burgh, nor be chosen 
sheriff, deputy, or clerk, but. such as did, 
conform themselves in all points to the said 
orders.” 

A feeling of jealousy was now beginning 
to arise between the lay members of the | 
privy council and the bishops, the former 
becoming more and more dissatisfied at the 
encroachments of the prelates; and this 
jealousy stood sometimes in the way of the 
full execution of James’s orders against the 
non-conforming ministers. They promised 
to obey the king’s letter for their own 
conformity, but apparently with some re- 
luctance, and the promise was not exacted 
from them in a very stringent form. The 
burgesses, in general, were more unbending, 
and they were only, after much trouble, 
brought to a semblance of complying after 
their magistrates and municipal officers had 
been displaced, and persons more subser- 
vient to the court substituted in their places. 
The mass of the population were the more 
confirmed in their attachment to the old 
forms of church discipline, as they ascribed 
to God’s displeasure at the alterations the 
grievous visitations of providence to which 
they were subjected during the latter part 
of the year. The tempestuous weather in 
the month of August had retarded the 
harvest, and much of the produce of the 
earth was destroyed or rendered unfit for 
use. The month of October was no better 
than that of August. ‘The sea swelled and 
roared ; waters and brooks were aloft (over- 
flowed); houses, and women and children, 
and much corn, were carried away by the 
speates (floods) of water.’ The town of 
Perth was especially visited with these 
calamities. ‘The river of Tay swelled so 
high, that it went. over the fair stately 
bridge beside Perth, newly complete. In 


Bussard, the 12th of August, 1621,” 
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lock be-west the town, came down upon the 
town on the west hand, which was as dan- 
gerous asthe river on the east. The town 
was environed with water a mile in com- 
pass, so that no man could pass out for five 
or six days, neither could the inhabitants 
go from house to house, because the waters 
covered the whole streets. Ten arches or 
bowes of the bridge, with their pillars, were 
broken down on the 4th of October, and 
one only left standing for a monument of 
God’s wrath. The young children were let 
down at windows in cords to boats. Their 
stuff, malt, and meal, was spoiled. The 
people ascribed this judgment inflicted upon 
the town to the iniquity committed at the 
general assembly holden there. In this 
town was holden also another general 
assembly, in the year 1596, whereupon fol- 
lowed the schism which yet endureth. In 
this town was also holden the parliament at 
which bishops were erected, and the lords 
rode in their scarlet gowns.” A somewhat 
similar visitation happened at Berwick, and 
was interpreted as a judgment on James’s 
design for the incorporation of the two king- 
doms. A new and handsome bridge of stone 
had been just completed across the Tweed, 
and it only remained to lay the keystone. 
Dr. Young, on his way to Scotland, had 
brought from the king a Latin inscription, 
which James ordered to be placed on this 
bridge. The words of the inscription were, 
Hoc uno ponte duo regna conjunazi : Deus diu 
conjuncta servet (with this one bridge I have 
united two kingdoms; may God keep them 
long united.) ‘The mayor of Berwick fixed 
a day for laying the keystone of the bridge, 
putting up the inscription, and drinking 
the king’s scoll, or health. But, before that 
day came, the waters had done their work, 
and only some fragments of the piers re- 
mained to show where this union bridge 
was intended to have stood. All these dis- 
asters were followed by a famine, and the 
scarcity and dearness of provisions were so 
great, that people even of the better classes 
were obliged to turn away their superfluous 
servants and attendants. . “ Pitiful was the 
lamentation not only of vaging (wandering) 
beggars, but also of honest persons.” 

In spite, however, of all these calamities 
and sufferings, the persecutions of the non- 
conforming ministers continued with un- 
abated rigour. Towards the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh, especially, every contempt 
was shown by the ministers whom the 
episcopal party had intruded upon them, 


and now, in the December of 1621, their 
old system of free election was overthrown: | 
to place over one of the vacant churches 
Mr. William Forbes, a minister of Aber- 
deen, who was a zealous champion of the 
episcopal party, “to the great discontent- 
ment,” we are told, “of the most religious 
people within the town.” The refusal of 
the ministers in many parts to celebrate the 
following Christmas according to the new 
orders, furnished plenty of objects of indi- 
vidual persecution. Mr. John Murray, 
minister of Dunfermline, was deposed from 
the ministry, and banished to the distant 
parish of Fowles, in Strathern, while a man 
was substituted in his place at Dunferm- 
line, contrary to the inclinations of the 
townsmen. Murray, like most of his bre- 
thren in the same circumstances, refused to 
acknowledge the authority of the court of 
high commission, and yielded only to force. 
Mr. David Dickson, minister at Irvine, a 
man of great learning as well as piety, gave 
his prosecutors still more trouble. The 
day after he received his summons to appear 
before the court of high commission being 
the sabbath day, he preached to his congre- 
gation what was expected to be his last 
discourse to them. “ During the whole 
time of the sermon, there was weeping and 
lamentation: scarce one within the doors 
could hold up their heads. That whole day 
the women were going up and down the 
kirk-yard, and under stairs, greeting (weep- 
ing) as if their husbands had been newly 
buried. The like. weeping was upon the 
morne (morrow) when Mr. David was leap- 
ing upon his horse. The provost, baillies, 
and council of the town, thought it a duty 
required at their hands, to pen a supplica- 
tion to be presented to the high commission, 
bearing testimony to his faithful labours 
and holy conversation, and consequently to 
let the commission see how injurious they 
would be to God and their souls if they 
removed him. All the honest men of the 
town that were present and could write sub- 
scribed this supplication. Eight or nine 
men of good quality were appointed to ac- 
company Mr. David.” It was thus that the 
king was estranging from him the hearts of 
his Scottish subjects more and more every 
day. When Dickson was brought before 
the court, another minister of reputation, 
Mr. George Dunbar, was brought up at the 
same time, and, for the terror of the example, 
he was deprived and ordered to ward in 
Dumfries, before the case of the minister of 
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Irvine was entered upon, Dunbar imme- 
diately put in a paper declining the juris- 
diction of the court. When the archbishop 
of St. Andrews, as president of the court of 
high commission, began to interrogate Mr. 
Dickson, he delivered in a declinator ex- 
pressed in the same words as that of his 
fellow-sufferer. Spottiswode, as was often 
the case, lost his temper, and made use of 
reviling language towards his victim. 
“These men,” said he—pointing to Mr. 
David Dickson—“ will speak of humility and 
meekness, and talk of the spirit of God; 
the spirit of God is the spirit of humility 
and obedience, but ye are led with the 
spirit of the devil. There is more pride in 
you than in all the bishops of Scotland. I 
dare say I hanged a Jesuit in Glasgow for 
the like fault.” “Nay,” said Mr. David, 
“TI am not a rebel; 1 stand here as the 
king’s subject. I offer myself, in my decli- 
nator, to the ordinary judicatory estab- 
lished already by the king’s laws; grant 
me the benefit of the law and of a subject ; 
T crave no more.” The archbishop scarcely 
listened to this calm expostulation, but went 
on railing at him, calling him a schismatic 
and an anabaptist, and rudely silencing 
whoever attempted to speak for him. After 
he had been taken out of court for a while, 
and was brought back, the archbishop ad- 
dressed him again in the same insulting 
language. ‘Thou art a rebel, a breaker of 
the fifth command, disobedient to the king 
and us [this appears to have been an appli- 
cation of the king’s phrase, who accused the 
ministers of being “ disobedient to God and 
us” ], who may be your fathers both one way 
and other. Ye shall ride with a thicker 
back before ye ding the king’s crown off 
his head.” ‘ Far,” said the minister, “ may 
such a thought be from me! Iam so far 
from that, that by God’s grace there shall 
not be a stroke come from the king’s hand 
that shall divert my affection from him.” 
“Tt is puritans’ tale,” said the archbishop ; 
“ye call the king your king, but he must 
be ruled by you.” The bishop of Aberdeen 
then interfered to put two questions to Mr. 
Dickson. The first was, ‘“‘ Will ye obey the 
king or not?” “TI will obey the king,” said 
Mr. David, “in all things in the Lord.” 
“T told you how it would be,” exclaimed 
the archbishop of Glasgow, “I knew he 
would be at his limitations again”? The 
second question put by the bishop of Aber- 
deen was one which seems rather strange to 
our mae of constitutional freedom— 
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“May not the king give this authority that 
we have to as many souters (shoemakers) or 
tailors of Edinburgh, to sit and see whether 
ye be doing your duty or not?” Dickson 
replied, “My declinator answers that.” 
These replies brought down upon him a 
new torrent of abuse from archbishop Spot- 
tiswode, who called him knave and swinger, 
a young lad, one that as yet might have 
been teaching bairns in the school. Dickson 
had held a distinguished place in the uni- 
versity of Glasgow. At length, after much 
more conversation of this kind, the arch- 
bishop gave as the sentence of the court, 
that Mr. David Dickson should be deprived 
of his ministry of Irvine, and that within 
twenty days he should go into banish- 
ment to Turreff, on the northern confines of 
Aberdeenshire. When Dickson opened: his 
mouth to speak, the archbishop, addressing 
him in language such as is usually given to 
a dog, said, “ Sweeth away! pack, you 
swinger !”? and he told the door-keeper to 
“shoot him out!” It was remarked that 
so little form of justice was observed in 
these proceedings, that those who ought to 
have appeared as accusers against Mr. Dick- 
son were not even brought into court, and 
that no witnesses were brought forward to 
substantiate any charge. ‘The accused were 
compelled to be their own accusers. In 
fact, it was the inquisition in its worst form. 
Within the time appointed, Mr. David 
made himself ready for his journey, and 
started in. spite of the inclemency of the 
season, to show that, if he resisted the in- 
justice of the high commission, he was not a 
disobedient subject of the king. At the in- 
tercession of the earl of Eglinton, who, as 
well as his countess, was a staunch presby- 
terian, Dickson was allowed to remain two 
months at Eglinton castle, where, under 
that nobleman’s protection, he preached in 
the great hall of the castle to multitudes of 
people who resorted to him from Irvine 
and the parts about. But, on the 11th of 
April, he received an injunction from the 
archbishop of Glasgow, to proceed without- 
further delay to his place of banishment ; 
and in spite of the further intercessions of 
the earl of Eglinton, he was compelled to 
obey. 
“ King James urged the bishops to these 
persecutions, not only with words, but by 
his own example, and at this time especially 
he was manifesting; in two remarkable 
cases, his cruelty and ingratitude. One of 


the most distinguished of the ministers who 
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had been driven into exile at the commence- 
ment of these troubles, was Mr. John 
Welsh. After remaining fourteen years in 
France, his health was now so much im- 
paired, that the physicians recommended a 
removal to his native air as the only pro- 
bable means of prolonging. his life. His 
wife, by means of some relations at court, 
obtained an interview of the king to petition 
for license for his return. James received 
the lady, a rigid presbyterian, in his rudest 
manner. He asked her who was her father, 
and when she replied, John Knox, he ex- 
claimed, “‘ Knox and Welsh! the devil never 
made such a match as that!” ‘It’s right 
like, sir,’ said she, “ for we never spiered 
(asked) his advice.” He then inquired how 
many children her father had left, and if 
they were lads or lasses. She replied that 
he had three, all lasses. The king, lifting 
up both his hands, exclaimed, “ God be 
thanked ! for an they had been three lads, 
I had never bruiked (possessed) my. three 
kingdoms .in peace.” When she further 
urged her petition, praying the king to 
give her husband his native air, he replied 
brutally, “Give him his native air! give 
him the devil!” To which the offended 
lady replied with spirit, “Give that, sir, to 
your hungry courtiers.” At last James 
told her that if she would persuade her 
husband to submit to the bishops, he should 
be permitted to return to Scotland. Lifting 
up her apron, she held it towards the king, 
and replied in a spirit which was then 
general throughout Scotland, “ Please your 
majesty, I had rather kep (have) his head 
there.” The king finally refused to allow 
Welsh to return to Scotland otherwise than 
on the condition of obeying the bishops and 
accepting the new orders; but at last he 
permitted him to come to London, where, 
after languishing a short time, he died. 

The other object of James’s ungenerous 
resentment was Mr. Robert Bruce, the same 
with whom he had corresponded during his 
visit to Denmark, and to whom he had 
professed to owe a debt which could never 
be repaid. Bruce, now in his old age, had 
been deprived and banished to Inverness, 
among the first opponents to James’s inno- 
vations in the Scottish kirk. He had peti- 
tioned in vain for license to repair to Edin- 
burgh, to arrange some private business, 
and as this business was of importance, he 
went thither in secret, towards the end of 
the. year 1621. Information, however, was 
given of his presence in the capital, and he 
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was arrested and committed to Edinburgh 
castle, from whence, as a great favour, he 
was removed to his own house at Kinnaird, 
and there confined. He remained there for 
several months, and was visited by great 
numbers of people, anxious to see him and 
testify their sympathy with his sufferings. 
The bishops, provoked at this manifestation 
of public feeling, complained to the king, 
who sent an order for Mr. Bruce to return 
immediately to Inverness. Great interest 
was made in his favour, and even the council 
wrote to the king, to intercede for him, 
that he might at least be allowed to re- 
main at Kinnaird till the rigour of winter 
was past. But the king replied by a direct 
refusal, conveyed in taunting language. ‘It 
is not,” he wrote to the council, ‘for love of 
Mr. Robert, that ye have written, but to 
entertain a schism in the kirk. \ We will 
have no more popish pilgrimages to Kin- 
naird; he shall go to Inverness.” Accord- 
ingly, Bruce set out on his journey on the 
18th of April. 

In the summer of 1622, on the 16th of 
June, Alexander Seaton, earl of Dunferm- 
line, died rather suddenly. As he had always 
been a secret enemy to the bishops, they 
were not grieved -at his death, the more so, 
as archbishop Spottiswode hoped to obtain 
the office of chancellor. But in this he was 
disappointed ; for sir George Hay, the clerk 
of the register, and a devoted servant of the 
king, happening to be at court when the 
news of the earl of Dunfermline’s death 
arrived, was made chancellor, and his office 
of register clerk was given to Mr. John 
Hamilton, the secretary’s brother. 

Soon after this event, the presbyterians 
received a new cause of alarm in the reported 
leaning of the king towards popery. On 
the 2nd of August, 1622, a letter was ad- 
dressed by Williams, bishop of Lincoln, as 
lord keeper, to the English judges, informing 


them that “his majesty having resolved, out _ 


of deep reasons of state, and expectancies of 
like correspondencies from foreign princes 
to the professors of our religion, to grant 
some grace and connivance to the imprisoned 
papists of this kingdom,” it was the king’s 
pleasure “that you shall make no niceness 
or difficulty to extend this his princely favour 
to all such papists as you shall find im- 
prisoned in the jails of your circuit, for any 
their recusancy whatsoever, or for having or 
dispersing popish books, or for hearing of 
mass, or any other part of reeusancy which 
doth concern religion only, and not matter 
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of state, which shall appear unto you to be 
merely or totally civil or political.” Four 
thousand catholics are said to have been 
liberated on this occasion, to the no little 
terror of the puritans, who were still further 
alarmed when it was known publicly that 
king James had embraced the religious 
opinions of the arminians, and that he was 
determined to impose them upon the English 
church. Two days after the date of the 
order for the liberation of papists, he ad- 
dressed to the archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, new and stringent orders for the 
regulation of preachers, who were no longer 
to be allowed to address their congregations 
on any of the points of doctrine in which 
the arminians and the other reformed 
churches differed. It was ordered in these 
directions, ‘that no person, vicar, curate, 
or lecturer, should preach any sermog or 
collation hereafter upon Sundays and holy 
days, but upon some part of the catechism, 
or. some text taken out of the creed, ten 
commandments, or the Lord’s prayer, funeral 
sermons only excepted ;” that “no preacher 
of what title soever under the degree of a 
bishop, or dean at least, do from ‘henceforth 
presume to preach in any popular auditory 
the deep points of predestination, election, 
reprobation, or of the universality, efficacy, 
resistability, or unresistability of God’s grace, 
but leave these themes to be handled by 
learned men, and that moderately and mo- 
destly, by way of use and application, rather 
than by way of positive doctrine, as being 
fitter for the schools and universities than 
for simple auditories;” and that “no preacher 
of what title or denomination soever, shall 
presume from henceforth, in any auditory 
within this kingdom, to declare, limit, or 
bound out by way of positive doctrine in any 
lecture or sermon, the power, prerogative, 
jurisdiction, authority, or duty of sovereign 
princes, or otherwise meddle with these 
matters of state.” In the king’s letter ac- 
| companying these directions, he “let the 
_ prelates know, that he had a special eye to 
| their proceedings, and expected a strict 
account theréof, both from the bishops and 
from every one of them” (the preachers.) 
The bishops in Scotland were furnished with 
similar directions, and this, and especially 
the liberation of the papists, gave so much 
alarm in that kingdom, that James found it 
necessary to address a letter to the bishops 
and lords of the secret council, declaring to 
them that, howbeit for certain causes of 


state he had given toleration or freedom to 
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some imprisoned papists in England, yet it 
was never his mind to give liberty of con- 
seience to papists, for less occasion to puri- 
taus thereby to repine against his- laws ; 
and that it was his will that the law should 
be put in execution without delay against 
both papists and puritans, that both might 
be made obedient to the laws. In another 
letter, directed to the council of Scotland, 
he complained angrily of those who pre- 
sumed to speak against his proceedings, 
and required that they should be diligently 
sought after and severely punished. 

This last letter was hardly made public, 
when the news of prince Charles’ journey to 
Spain arrived in Scotland, and, to use the 
words of archbishop Spottiswode himself, 
“made all good men amazed.” James 
seems to have been aware of the ill-effects 
which this intelligence would have upon the 
temper of his Scottish subjects, for he dis- 
patched a letter by post to Scotland, com- 
manding the chancellor to suppress with the 
utmost diligence every report which might 
reach that country from England. But 
this precaution failed in consequence of an 
accident which detained the post on the 
road, while the news arrived in Scotland by 
sea, and was quickly spread over the whole 
country. The discontent was increased by 
calamities of various deseriptions, for the 
year 1623 was one of great suffering in 
Scotland. A famine prevailed throughout 
the country with such intensity, that multi- 
tudes died of starvation, and the country 
people crowded into the town to beg for 
food. 

The return of the prince from Spain in the 
month of October, with the certainty that 
the hated Spanish match was broken, caused 
so much joy, that the people of Edinburgh 
crowded to the-churches to give public thanks 
to God, after which they gave vent to their 
feelings of satisfaction by shooting of ord- 
nance, ringing of bells, and making of bon- 
fires. But neither the prince’s journey, with 
the indulgence to catholics, nor the famine 
at home, had given any peace to the presby- 
terians of Scotland, where the persecutions 
of the court of high commission were never 
intermitted. In Edinburgh, the resistance 
of the citizens remained the same, in spite 
of the intrusion of conforming ministers and 
conforming magistrates, and this resistance 
was shown more or less in almost every 
kirk session, as they termed the mectings 
which, according to custom, were held a few 


! days before each communion, to hear if the 
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citizens had any complaint to make against 
the doctrines or personal conduct of their 
ministers. This ordeal was extremely dis- 
agreeable to the ministers who had been put 
in by the influence of the court, and they 
endeavoured to get quietly through them 
by arbitrarily setting aside their forms, or 
by silencing and browbeating any who set 
themselves up as accusers. One of these 
meetings was held on Tuesday, the 23rd of 
March, the town-council and the ministers, 
as well as a considerable number of the 
citizens of Edinburgh, being present. Ac- 
cording to the custom at such assemblies, 
the ministers having withdrawn, the clerk, 
Mr. John Hay, demanded thrice if any man 
present had anything to lay to the charge of 
their pastors, either in doctrine, life, or 
conversation. John Dickson, merchant and 
flesher, then stood up, and, having obtained 
permission to speak, said, addressing the 
provost of Edinburgh, who presided, “ My 
lord, my speech is against one of our pastors, 
to whom I wish no evil more than to my 
own soul; but there soundeth an uncouth 
voice in our pulpits, such as we never heard 
before. Mr. Forbes affirms in his doctrine, 
that we and the papists may be easily recon- 
ciled in many points of the heads contro- 
verted betwixt us and them. This is con- 
trary to the doctrine which we have been 
taught, and contrary to that which Mr. 
William Struthers hath affirmed in his 
sermons, to wit, that there can be no agree- 
ment betwixt us and the papists, more than 
betwixt light and darkness, betwixt Christ 
and Belial, betwixt the kirk of God and 
idols. This, my lord, should in time be 
taken heed to.” » It appears that William 
Forbes, a fiery partisan of the bishops, had 
thought to curry favour at court by indis- 
creetly following up the king’s supposed 
feelings of indulgence towards the catholics. 
Other citizens supported Dickson, and the 
clerk attempting to put them down on the 
ground that this was a matter of doctrine 
which they had no right to question pub- 
licly, high words arose, and the meeting 
was only calmed by the proposal to call in 
all the ministers except Forbes, and consult 
with them. When this was. announced to 
the ministers who were waiting outside, 
Forbes declared in a passion that he would 
not deign to come to them at all, and 
bounced off to his own house. The other 
ministers complained of having been kept 
so long waiting, and when introduced to the 
assembly, and informed of what had been 


said, made common cause with Forbes, and 
thus the meeting broke up to the great dis- 
satisfaction of all parties, the citizens having 
proceeded, from the individual censure of 
the offending minister, to a general com- 
plaint against the: new form of celebrating 
the sacrament of the communion, some of 
the elders and deacons refusing to attend 
unless the old form were restored. On the 
Thursday following there was another kirk 
session, to which Mr. Forbes came in a 
very ill humour, which was first exhibited 
in a violent attack on the refractory elders 
and deacons, against whom he denounced 
heavy vengeance. He began with John 
Dickson, his accuser in the former meeting, 
to whom he said insultingly, “ Ye want wit, 
ye should be catechised ; ye are an ignorant, 
and get over-much liberty to censure the 
doctrine of your pastors.” Dickson willed 
him to remember the love of which he had 
spoken in that day’s sermon. “ Love and 
knowledge must go together,’ he replied. 
Then, turning to another citizen, James 
Nairne, he said, “ Ye must be catechised ; 
ye are an ignorant, a recusant, ye should 
be punished. Ye are a bairn, howbeit ye 
have hair on your face, and ye must be 
catechised.” To a third, John Smith, the 
angry minister spoke in the same language 
—Ye are a bairn, ye should not speak, but 
be catechised.”’ Lastly, turning to a baillie 
of Edinburgh, named William Rigg, known 
as a very zealous supporter of the presby- 
terian party, Forbes said, “ Ye are a debosht 
vagerer (debauched vagabond); ye should 
be catechised.” Rigg was provoked by this 
mode of addressing him, to reply that he 
had been sufficiently catechised by very 
honest, learned, and worthy men, some of 
whom were now dead,. but others were still 
alive. Forbes said he was more learned 
than any of them, and was ready to catechise 
them that catechised him, who were but 
mercenary men and pensioners. “ Bring 
out your Gamaliel,” said he, “ produce him, 
if ye have any in your house, that we may 
see him.” When Rigg attempted to speak 
in his own justification, the minister, in a 
violent rage, eried out in an incoherent 
manner, “O, Mr. Baillie! O, Mr. Rigg! 
O, Mr. Baillie! ye are a great magistrate, 
O, a great clerk!” and telling them all 
they had better come down to his chapel to 
be cateehised, he left the meeting in a heat. 

The ministers now made a complaint 
against the citizens, naming the chief offen- 
ders, and this was immediately forwarded to 
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the king, who sent down an order to call 
William Rigg, and six other citizens of Edin- 
burgh, for examination before a select num- 
ber of the lords of the secret council. Rigg, 
who, as the presumed ringleader, was to be 
made a special example of the king’s ven- 
geance, although he really had taken no open 
part in the accusation against Forbes, was 
called first. Instead of being accused of any 
offence, two questions were put to the baillie, 
whether he was prepared to affirm that the 
place where the assembly was held was a 
meet place, and whether he considered the 
persons there convened fit persons to judge 
of the doctrine of their ministers. These 
were questions with which of course William 
Rigg had nothing to do, as it was the minis- 
ters themselves who, according to the ‘esta- 
blished custom, had convened it. He ac- 
cordingly replicd, “ We convened that day 
according to a laudable custom, which hath 
been observed in the kirk of Edinburgh ever 
since the reformation, as I am informed ; 
which meeting before the communion was 
thought very needful to remove such jars as 
had fallen out either amongst the ministers 
themselves, or among the people, or betwixt 
the ministers and the people. For which 
cause, the sabbath preceding, to wit, the 
21st of March, we were all publicly warned 
from the pulpits by the ministers themselves, 
before noon, to resort to the east kirk. 
Therefore I thought the meeting in that 
place very warrantable.” To the second 
question, he could similarly appeal to. the 
established custom, and he justified what 
they had done by the example of the Bereans, 
who tried the doctrine of St. Paul, and by 
the command of St. John, not to believe 
every spirit, but to try the spirits whether 
they be of God or not. ‘As for my bre- 


| thren’s part,” he said, “I thought they 


had very good reason to utter their regrates 
and complaints in that place, for the un- 
couth doctrine that was not wont to sound 
out of our pulpits, albeit now often delivered 
by some of our pastors; and therefore that 


| ministers might be demanded for a reason 


of their doctrine, and in cases needful might 
also be admonished by the people; both 


_ which Mr, William Struthers, being mode- 
_ rator, seemed to decline.” Having answered 


the questions put to him by the chancellor, 
Rigg was leaving the court, when he was 
called back by the archbishop of St. An- 
drews, who demanded if he was one of those 
who had asked for the sacrament to be cele- 
brated — old manner. The truth was 
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that Rigg, though he approved of what was 
done, had not opened his mouth on that 
occasion; but in the confusion of the mo- 
ment he felt uncertain on this point, and 
replied with some hesitation, “ My lord, I 
think I did.” The question was repeated 
by the chancellor, and the same answer re- 
turned; upon which it was ordered to be 
inserted in his deposition, and he was dis- 
missed. The same questions were put to 
each of the other persons cited before the 
council, and similar answers made to them. 
After he had left the court, William Rigg 
recollected that he had not asked that the 


sacrament should be celebrated in the old | 


manner, and the next day he went to the 
clerk of the council to request that his de- 
position should be amended, but he was told 
that it was too late, as the depositions had 
already been sent to the king. 

At the beginning of June, a letter arrived 
from the king commanding that William 
Rigg should be immediately deprived of his 
office of baillie, subjected to a fine of fifty 


thousand pounds (Scots), thrown into the | 
dungeon of Blackness castle until it was all 


paid, and then banished to Orkney; and 
that the other persons cited along with him 
should be deprived of any offices they held 
in the city, and also subjected to fines and 
imprisonment. This arbitrary and enormous 
act of injustice shocked even the court 
before whom the victims had been called, 
and, refusing to deal further in the matter, 
they threw it upon the whole secret council, 
before whom the citizens in question were 
cited to appear on the 10th of June. Mean- 
while Rigg had drawn up an appeal, in which 
he referred himself to the testimony of the 
ministers themselves, as well as to other 
persons. present at the meeting, to prove 
that he had not been one of those who 
asked for the celebration of the sacrament 
according to the old form, and therefore 
that what he had confessed doubtingly, and 
for which he was to be punished, was abso- 
lutely untrue. The ministers of Edinburgh 
had likewise been conferred with by some of 
the citizens, and had given an implied pro- 
mise to intercede in their favour. The re- 
sult was that the council absolved William 
Rigg of having done that of which alone he 
was accused in the king’s letter, and merely 
ordered him to keep to his house until they 
received the king’s answer to a letter they 
wrote in his favour. ; 
The bishops seized this moment, while 
the king’s determination with regard to 


which were nearly empty. 
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Rigg and his brethren remained in suspense, 
to take another step against the citizens of 
Edinburgh. The ministers who had been 
silenced by the tyrannical court of the high 


» commission, the authority of which they never 


acknowledged, continued to preach privately 


* to the people, to whom they were more 


endeared by their sufferings, and they were 
received for this purpose into the houses of 
the citizens. Thither multitudes resorted 
in secret to hear them, while the ministers 
of Edinburgh were preaching the doctrine 
of passive obedience to the king in churches 
The bishops 
were highly provoked at the contempt thus 
shown towards them by the middle classes, 
and they determined to punish it in what 
they considered its head-quarters, the capi- 
tal. Accordingly, on the 11th of June, a 
proclamation against private meetings ap- 
peared, in which James spoke in very strong 
terms against the practice. ‘ Whereas,” 
said the king, “we thought that-by exter- 
mination of popish idolatry forth of this our 
native kingdom, and prescribing convenient 
orders for church government, we had at- 
tained to the wished end.of that great and 
good work which was so heartily intended, 
for disposing the minds of all our good sub- 
jects to a uniform profession of true religion 
and obedience to lawful discipline ; we have 
of late known, to our unspeakable grief, that 
a.number of our subjects, some of them 
misled by the turbulent persuasions of rest- 
less ministers, either deprived of their func- 
tions, or confined for just causes, or such as 
leave the due conduct of their own flocks to 
debauch and seduce their neighbours’; many 
affecting hypocritically the glory of purity 
and zeal above others, and some corrupted 
by the bad example of the former, have casten 
off the reverent respect and obedience that 
they owe to our authority royal and to their 
pastors; contemned and impugned their 
doctrine, disobeyed and controlled their 
ordinary discipline, abstained to hear the 
word BC ei and to participate of the 
sacraments ministered by them in their own 
parish, and have disorderly strayed to other 


congregations ; and in end, numbers of them- 


have assembled themselves in private houses 
in Edinburgh, and other places, to hear, 
from intruding ministers, preachings, ex- 
hortations, prayers, and all sorts of exercises 
fitting their unruly fantasies, in any times, 
at the very ordinary hours when their own 
pastors were, according to their lawful call- 
ings, preaching in their parish churches; 


like as they have assumed to these their 
seditious conventicles the name of congrega- 
tion, and done what in them lies falsely to 
imprint in the hearts of our people a persua- 
sion that we do persecute the sincere pro- 
fessors of true religion and introduce cor- 
ruption in the church government; and in 
our calling to mind that, in our own and in 
our fathers’ age, such pernicious seeds of 
separation, singularity of blind or feigned 
zeal, have brought forth damned sects of 
anabaptists, families of love, brownists, ar- 
minians, illuminats, and many such pests, 
enemies to religion, authority, and peace, 
and occasioned the murder of millions of 
people, and infinite other disturbances, 
harms, and confusions, in many christian 
churches and estates; for remedy whereof, 
and preventing the dangers which might 
ensue by preposterous lenity in the cure of 
so pestilent and infective a disease, our will 
is, and we charge yon straightly and com- 
mand, that incontinent these our letters 
seen, ye pass to the market-cross of our 
burgh of Edinburgh, and other places need- 
ful, and in our name and authority com- 
mand, charge, and straightly prohibit, that 
none of our subjects, of whatsoever estate or 
quality, presume or take upon hand to meet 
or convene in any private house or place, to 
any preaching, exhortation, or such religious 
exercise, except those of their family or 
friends resorting for lawful cause to eat or 
lodge with the same; but that they keep 
their own parishes, or repair to the ordinary 
churches of the places where they shall hap- 
pen to have their lawful affairs to do, there 
to hear the word preached, and discipline 
orderly exercised; and that they attempt 


not to impugne, by discourse or disputation, | 


by word or writ, the true religion or lawful 
discipline of the church, approven and au- 
thorized by our laws and acts of parliament, 
or slander us with their false suggestions, as 
persecuting the professors of true religion, 
whereof we have ever studied with happy 
success to procure and establish the liberty ; 
or to misconstrue our good intentions, or 
calumniate our royal actions and ordinances ; 
but that they contain themselves within the 
bounds of that duty and obedience which 
becometh fathful subjects to yield to us, 
their lawful and native sovereign, ever ready 
to protect and cherish all our loving and 
dutiful people. Certifying them, and every 
one of them, that if any hereafter shall be 
duly verified to do in the contrary in any of 
the premises, they shall be esteemed and 
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reputed seditious, turbulent, and rebellious 
ersons, contemners of our authority, dis- 


| obedient to the laws of the church and 


kingdom, and punished in their persons and 
goods with all extremity, in example of 


| others.” 


Close upon the heels of this proclamation 
came another letter from the king to the 
secret council, rebuking them for their 
lenity towards the citizens who had been by 
his command cited before them, and di- 
recting them to carry into immediate execu- 
tion, with the utmost rigour, his orders 


| concerning them, namely, that Rigg should 


be sent to Blackness till he had paid the 
exorbitant fine of fifty thousand pounds; 
that John Dickson and William Simson 
should be imprisoned in Edinburgh, and 
that John Meine should be confined in 
Elgin, and John Hamilton in Aberdeen. 
The king, according to his own letters, 
awarded this judgment against the sufferers 
for “riot and misdemeanour,” a crime of 
which they had never been accused; and 
now, although the council, on the testimony 
of the offended ministers themselves, had 
acquitted Rigg of having taking any part in 
theclamour for the restoration of the old form 
of sacrament, James rudely told the council, 
that he was not to be allowed the benefit of 
this evidence in his favour, because “‘ he (the 
kimg) assured himself that he was neither 
full nor drunken when he confessed that 
which he deponed at the first compeirance.” 
The council obeyed the king’s commands, 
except that they managed to evade the 
levying of Rigg’s fine, in spite of another 
rebuking letter from the king, who insisted 
upon the fine. It is said that they did this 
chiefly out of jealousy of the bishops, towhom 
they knew’a large portion of the money 
would go. Soon after these citizens were 
committed to their several wards, some of 
the principal men of Edinburgh were called 
before the council to be examined as to the 
existence of private conventicles within the 
town, but the lords of the council appear in 
this matter also not to have co-operated 
very zealously with the king, and the inquiry 
produced no result. This was followed by a 
threatening letter from the king to the mu- 
nicipal authorities, whom he accused of not 
enforcing obedience to the five articles. 
Immediately after this, and so long time 
before the period to which it referred as the 
2nd of August, appeared a proclamation for 
the full celebration of Christmas. In this 
proclamation, after reciting how his eccle- 
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siastical orders had first been passed by a 
general assembly at Perth, and afterwards 
ratified by act of parliament, the king pro- 
ceeds to state, that “although publication 
was made thereof, and all our subjects com- 
manded to give obedience and to conform 
themselves thereunto, and we expecting that 
in a matter of this kind, importing so highly 
the honour and worship of God, none would 
have kythed (been known) refractory and 
disobedient ; nevertheless it is of truth, that 
some of the commons of our said burgh 
of Edinburgh, misled with their own conceits 
and opinions, and with a hypocritical affec- 
tation of purity and zeal above others, having 
casten off all reverence of the law and obe- 
dience to our royal authority, have not only 
separated themselves from the kirk of our 
said burgh by their refusal to participate of 
the said sacrament with their own ministers 
there, conform to the order of the kirk 
authorized by our parliament as said is, but 
they disorderly stray to other congregations, 
highly to our offence, scandal of their pro- 
fession, and to the fostering and entertain- 
ing of a schism and disorders in the kirk. 
With their which proud contempt of God 
and us, we have hithertill comported, ever 


looking that our long patience should have | 


reclaimed these people from their opinions 
and fantasies, and reduced them to their 


acknowledging of their duties first to God 


and next to us; we have notwithstanding 
found our patience to be abused, and these 
undutiful people the more obdured in their 
opinions; wherewith we have resolved no 
longer to comport, but to take such course 


therein as our honour and justice re- | 


quires, and their contempt deserves. And 
therefore"we have commanded, and by these 
presents command, that the communion be 
celebrated in all the kirks of our burgh of 
Edinburgh at Christmas next; and that all 
persons, as well of our privy council, session, 
magistrates of our burgh of Edinburgh, and 
all others of the community of the same, be 
all present, and take the communion kneel- 
ing; wherein if they fail, we, for that their 
contempt of God and us, will not only 
remove the session, but also all our courts 
of justice, from our said burgh.” What 
effect this proclamation might have pro- 
duced it is difficult to say, but the plague 
breaking out in the capital, put an effectual 
stop to the celebration of Christmas, and a 
more powerful monarch than James was 
now stepping in between the king and his 
vengeance, 
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The winters of 1623 and 1624 were 
remarkably fatal to Scottish statesmen. On 
the 16th of February, of the latter year, 
the duke of Lennox, a nobleman who was 
very popular in Scotland, and enjoyed the 
| respect of all parties, died suddenly at 
court. On the 6th of March following, the 
earl of Lothian (sir Robert Kerr) com- 
mitted suicide at his house of Newbottle. 
On the 6th of March, 1625, James marquis 
of Hamilton died, so suddenly, that people 
attributed his death to poison. His activity 
in carrying out the king’s measures against 
the civil and religious liberties of his country, 
had rendered this nobleman extremely ob- 
noxious to the whole presbyterian party. 

When James found himself disappointed 
of the opportunity of enforcing his church 
orders at Christmas, he gave notice that 
what had been postponed at Christmas 
should only come with the greater severity 
at Easter. In spite of the king’s orders 
with regard to the citizens more espe- 
cially under his displeasure, the council, 
after committing them to ward, had again 
shown them indulgence; Rigg was allowed 
to return to Edinburgh under pretence of 
attending to some private affairs, and the 
others were released temporarily from prison 
or not compelled to proceed to their places 
of confinement. But the commencement of 
the year 1625 brought new and still more 
positive orders from the king for treating 
} | them with the utmost rigour, and he insisted 
on having the fine paid. It wanted only a 
fortnight of the dreaded period of Easter, to 
which not only Edinburgh, but the presby- 
terians throughout Scotland were looking 
forward with gloomy apprehensions. At 
this anxious moment, on the 80th of March, 
occurred one of the most violent tempests 
that had been known in Scotland in the me- 
mory of man, and we need not be surprised 
if in that age it was looked upon as the fore- 
runner of some extraordinary events. ‘“ Upon 
the penult (last day but one) of March,” 
Calderwood tells us, “by reason of a bois- 
terous and vehement wind blowing in the 
night, and a high tide in the sea, rising above 
the accustomed manner, the ships in the 
harbour of Leith were so tossed, that many 
of them dashing one upon another were 
broken and spoiled. Some mariners and 
skippers, rising in the night to rescue them, 
were drowned, The like harm was done in 


sundry other parts upon the coast along the 
firth, in Saltpreston, Kircaldy, Ardross, and 
other parts; saltpans were overthrown, ships 
and boats broken, colhoughes beside Ardross 
drowned. ‘The like of this tempest was not 
seen in our time, nor the like of it heard in 
this country in any age preceding. It was 
taken by all men to be a forerunner of some 
great alteration.” Next day, while people 
were filled with the presentiment aroused by 
the disasters of the night, intelligence arrived 
that king James had died at Theobalds, on 
Sunday, the 27th of March. 

James had returned from hunting to 
Theobalds, suffering under what was called 
a tertian ague, but which was blended with 
a complication of diseases, gradually brought 
on by his indulgence at table and other 
causes, and from the first little hope appears 
to have been entertained of his recovery. 
Those who ruled at court appear to have 
been miserably ignorant and superstitious, 
and, contrary to the advice of the physi- 
cians, a plaster and posset, composed ac- 
cording to the directions of a quack-doctor 
of the county of Essex, were administered by 
the mother of the duke of Buckingham, and 
are said, though without any proof, to have 
hastened the king’s death. They, however, 
gave rise to a report, which prevailed uni- 
versally, that the king had been poisoned 
by the favourite. The king’s illness lasted 
only fourteen days; during a great part of 
his illness he remained almost silent, show- 
ing little sensibility, and from Friday till 
Sunday, the day on which he died, he was 
speechless, except that a few hours before 
he expired he called out, “son Charles, son 
Charles,” as though he were anxious to 
make some communication to him; but 
when the prince arrived, he was unable to 
speak. The day after his death, prince 
Charles hurried to London, where he was 
proclaimed king. 

The news of the death of king James 
came as a relief to the persecuted presby- 
terians in Scotland, who imagined that their 
troubles were at an end. The proceedings 
against the citizens of Edinburgh were 
dropped; but William Rigg remained in 
voluntary confinement in his house.in the 
country till the September of 1626, lest he 
should give any excuse for extorting the ex- 
orbitant fine which had been pronounced 
against him by the late king, 


MERINE; TROUBLES IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Ir was, indeed, fue some reason or other, a 
general belief among the presbyterians that 
the policy of the new king, in regard to 
Scotland, would be the reverse of that of his 
father ; and accordingly they sent an- agent 
to court, Mr. Robert Scott, minister at Glas- 
| gow, to represent their grievances, and. to 
present their supplication for redress. But 
Scott found the king no less adverse to the 
presbyterians than the late monarch; and 
soon after Charles addressed.a letter to the 
Scottish bishops, enjoining them. to pursue 
steadily their course and compel obedience 
_ to the recent orders of the church, and a 
proclamation appeared’ denouncing severe 
punishment against all who should dare to 
deceive the public with false reports of his 
intention to recede from them. At the same 
time the town council of Edinburgh received 
an order to elect none for their magistrates 
who did not conform to the articles. of 
Perth. But Charles’s struggle with the 
rising independence of the English people 
occupied him too much during the earlier 
years of his reign to allow him to pay much 
attention to his subjects in the north, and 
the history of the kirk becomes for awhile 
much less stirring than it had been. 

The excessive agitation on religious mat- 
ters during the last years of the reign of 
James I. has left us almost without informa- 
tion on the internal condition of Scotland ; 


the highlands were in a state of continual 
turbulence. It required the presence of a 
small army and fleet to keep the western 
islanders in anything like order, and the 
clans on the mainland were scarcely less 
troublesome. The old turbulent clan-Chat- 
tan had been kept in obedience during the 
life of its chief, Angus M‘Intosh of Auld 
Tirlie, but after his death, in the spring of 
1624, the clan rose in arms. to recover the 
territory which they had formerly held, but 
which had been taken from them and given 
to strangers by the earl of Murray. The 
, successor of Angus M‘Intosh, as chief of the 
clan, was a mere infant, and ‘under the old 
feudal notion that he ‘would not be made 
responsible for the acts of his clansmen 
during his minority, two Lauchlan M‘In- 
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| solved upon another course to bear. them 
but the few glimpses we obtain show us that: 


| 


{toshes, one of whom, distinguished by the 
epithet of Lauchlan Oge, was his uncle, 
placed themselves at. the head of some two 
hundred of the principal : “gentlemen” of 
the clan, “armed with swords, bows and 
arrows, targes, hagbuts, pistols, and -other 
highland armour,” and invaded the lands in 
dispute, plundering them of everything they 
could carry away. Encouraged by success, 
and increasing in- numbers, they spread 
themselves throughout Murray, Stratharick, 

Urquhart, Ross, Sutherland, Braemar, and 
other districts, committing everywhere the 
greatest devastations. The earl of Murray, 
in haste, raised the men of Menteith and 
Balquhidder, and proceeded against the 
plunderers ; but after a long and laborious 
march, which terminated at the town of 
Inverness, he returned without meeting with 
any of them. No sooner, however, had he- 
left the country clear, than the M‘Intoshes 
returned to their depredations. The earl 
raised a new force and entered the field 
again, threatening much, but doing nothing. 
“ But the clan-Chattan, nothing dismayed, 
became more furious and enraged to rob 
and spoil every man’s goods, wherever they 
came, whether friend or foe, to the great. 
hurt and skaith (damage) of the king’s 
lieges. The earl, seeing he could hardly 
get them suppressed by force of arms, re- 


down, which was—he goes to London to king 
James, and humbly shows the rising of this 
clan-Chattan, and. that he could “not get 
them overcome and subdued without a lieu- 
tenantry in the north, which the king gra- 
ciously granted to him for some few years, 
and to sit, cognosce (take cognizance of), 
and decerne (judge) upon some _ capital 
points alannerly (only), specially set down 
therein (i.e. in his commission). The earl 
returns home, causes proclaim. his lieu- 
tenantry (whereat it was thought the house 
of Huntley was somewhat offended, thinking 
none should be lieutenant in the north but 
themselves, albeit he was his own good son 
who had gotten it, to wit, the marquis’s son- 
in-law who had married his eldest daughter), 
proclaims letters of intercommoning against 
the clan-Chattan at the head burghs of 
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sundry shires, that none should receive, 
supply, or entertain any of them, under 
great pains and peril, After publication of 
which letters, the clan-Chattan’s kin and 
friends (who had privately promised them 
assistance before their breaking out) begin 
now to grow cold, fearing their estates, of 
whom sundry were wealthy in lands and 
goods, and simpliciter (fatly ) refused them 
help, receipt, or supply, for fear of the laws.” 

Thus deprived of their chief support, the 
M‘Intoshes immediately submitted, made 
their peace with the earl, and turned king’s 
evidence against their own friends who had 
connived at their depredations. The earl 
allowed all the principal offenders to go un- 
punished, on condition that they should give 
information against those of the “honest 
men” of the country who had helped, re- 
ceived, or supplied them during their insur- 
rection, while only “some slight louns” who 
had followed the M‘Intoshes into the field, 
were seized and executed for the sake of 
appearance. Such of the “honest men” as 
were known to be capable of paying fines 
were then summoned to the earl’s justice 
court at Elgin, and accused of assisting the 
depredators. However innocent they might 
be, their denial of the charge was of no 
avail ; for one or two of the “ malefactors” of 
the clan-Chattan were brought forward as 
witnesses, who “declared what they had 
gotten, whether meat, money, clothing, gun, 
ball, powder, lead, sword, dirk, and the like 
commodities, and also instructed the assise 
in each particular, what. they had got from 
the persons panneled; an uncouth form of 
probation, where the principal malefactor 
proves against the receiptor for his own 
pardon, and honest men, perhaps neither of 
the clan-Chattan’s kin nor blood, punished 
for their good will, ignorant of the laws, and 
rather receipting them for their evil than 
their good. Nevertheless these innocent 
men, under colour of. justice, part and part 
as they came in, were soundly fined in great 
sums_as their estates might bear, and some 
above their estate were fined, and every one 
warded within the tollbooth of Elgin, while 
the last mite was paid.” 

Such, according to the contemporary nar- 
rative of John Spalding, was the manner in 
which justice was administered in the high- 
lands of Scotland under the reign of king 
James. The earl of Murray was busily em- 
ployed in levying these extortionate fines, 
when James died, and he immediately hur- 
ried to court, and obtained a renewal of the 
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‘home, and the earl fined the burgh of In- 


lieutenancy from his successor, Now “the 
earl goes on quickly and sharply with his 
justice-courts against the burgh of Inver- 
ness, John Grant of Glenmoriston, and 
others, who would not come in the earl’s 
will for receipt of the clan-Chattan, and pay 
him such fines as pleased him to impose. 
Inverness, standing to their innocency, made 
mean before the council, which availed no- 
thing. They then sent Duncan Forbes, their 
provost, to the king; John Grant went also 
to complain to his majesty; but still the 
earl, who passed also to the king, set them 
aside and bare them down. They return all 


verness in great sums of money; and John 
Grant, of Glenmoriston, agrees with him 
quietly, after he had made great travel and 
expenses for his just defence.”” The mar- 
quis of Huntley and the lord Gordon, jealous 
of the earl’s appointment as lieutenant, sup- 
ported the sufferers secretly, and used their 
intercession at court; but Murray’s influ- 
ence was superior to theirs, and no redress 
could be obtained. The country, however, 
remained for several years in an unsettled 
state, and quarrels and feuds arose out of 
these proceedings, or in connection with 
them, which lasted long, and led to frequent 
and atrocious murders. 

King Charles soon manifested his deter- 
mination not only to persist in all the alte- 
rations in the government of the Scottish 
kirk by his father, but to carry out further 
designs which James had left unexecuted. 
There can be no doubt that that king had 
intended to introduce the English liturgy 
into Scotland, and to make a general revo- 
cation of the tithes and benefices which had 
been granted to laymen. These measures_ 
had been delayed by the unexpected strength 
and resolution of the opposition to the five 
articles, which were intended but as an in- 
troduction to the others. Charles was de- 
terred from attempting all these measures 
at once, by his foreign embarrassments, and 
his domestic difficulties in England; but one 
of the first acts of his reign was an attempt 
to resume the church property then in pos- 
session of the laity. The prelates had been 
led to expect this from king James, and 
they probably thought that the commence- 
ment of a new reign, with a king who was 
free from the odium of the former acts, was 
a good opportunity for carrying James’s in- 
tentions. into full effect. Accordingly, the 
earl of Nithsdale was sent to Scotland as the 
king’s commissioner to hold a convention of 
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| the estates, in order to obtain their consent 


to the resumption of all the tithes and other 
property of the church which at the reforma- 
tion of religion had reverted to the crown, 
and had been granted to the nobility and 
others during the two preceding reigns. It 
was an imprudent step, inasmuch as it was 
calculated to throw into the ranks of the 
opposition the only party in Scotland which 
had enabled the king to carry out his op- 
pressive measures against the presbyterians. 
Accordingly, no sooner was the object of 
Nithsdale’s mission known, than the nobles 
met and consulted together, and their oppo- 
sition took such a very threatening: charac- 
ter, that the commissioner was alarmed even 
for his personal safety, and he did not even 
dare to lay before the convention the more 
violent parts of his commission. He was 
thus obliged to return to court entirely un- 
successful; but the intended act was made 
public, and had the effect of completing the 
breach between the nobles and the prelates, 
the former complaining that the latter, who 
had already intruded themselves into the 
council and courts of justice, were now 
going to make them a sacrifice to their am- 
bition. Their suspicions, in fact, had been 
strongly excited by recent changes in the 
officers of state, and by the remodelling of 
the privy council and courts of justice, for 
the purpose only of introducing the prelates 
into each department; and a new court was 
erected in imitation of the star-chamber, 
under the name of a commission to try 
grievances. The latter met with such de- 
termined opposition that it was thought 
prudent to let the commission expire. It is 
said that the exasperation of the nobles at 
the king’s proposed resumption of church 
property was so great, that, if it had been 
pressed upon them, they were prepared to 
massacre the commissioner and his adherents 
in the convention; and that lord Belhaven, 
though aged and blind, had joined so zea- 
lously in their combination against the 
court, that he was placed by his own desire 
next to the earl of Dumfries, and that, when 
he stood up, he grasped the earl with one 
hand, as if to support himself, while he held 
his other hand on his dirk, ready to strike 
it to his heart on the first commotion, de- 
termined, as he told his fellow-nobles, to 
make sure of one of their enemies at least. 
After the convention of the nobles had 
thus separated without satisfying the court, 
an ecclesiastical convention was held, and, 
under the direction of the prelates, was 
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easily induced to draw up a petition to the 
king for a legal and established stipend for 
the ministers of the kirk. The clergy were 
indeed very ill provided for, and in general 
were extremely poor. At the reformation, 
not only did the landed property of the 
church pass into the hands -of laymen, but 
the tithes, having been relinquished by the 
church, instead of being entirely abolished, 
were seized by the crown, as property without 
a claimant, and by the crown they were be- 
stowed upon the nobility, who levied them 
with great rigour, and often with circum- 
stances of wanton oppression. On the other 
hand, since the introduction of episcopal 
government, the endowment of the bishops 
had been chiefly taken out of what was pre- 
viously applied to the support of the clergy 
in general ; so that the latter were now worse 
provided for than ever; and king James, in- 
stead of improving their stipends, merely 
held out the expectation of an increase as 4 
means of court influence. It was not there- 
fore difficult, on the present occasion, to 
induce a convention of ministers, selected 
no doubt by the bishops, to join in an 
application for the establishment of stipends, 
knowing that this application was really 
aimed at the lay possessors of tithes ; and so 
sanguine were their anticipations of recover- 
ing the tithes through the king’s assistance, 
that they began already to inveigh from the 
pulpit against the unjust detention of what 
ought to be considered as the unalienable 
patrimony of the church. When the appli- 
cation was made to the king, the ministers 
were charged with the task of estimating 
and preparing a correct statement of the 
tithes that were impropriated in their 
respective parishes; and while they were 
rather inclined to overrate them than other- 
wise, the nobles also prepared their esti- 
mates, in which they undervalued as much | 
as possible the property which they were 
unwilling to forego. Between these rival | 
interests stood the lairds, or landholders, 
who, grieved by the oppressions of the | 
titulars (as the proprietors of tithes were 
called), and only foreseeing advantage from 
any change, without considering whether 
the episcopal were likely to be more indul- 
gent than the lay proprietors, were disposed. 
to co-operate in any measure for the re- 
covery of their tithes, or for transferring 
them to the crown. They appear on this 
occasion to have joined with the clergy in 
an application to the crown for their general 
resumption and more equitable distribution, 
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and the influence of the two bodies thus 
united gaye an ascendancy to the crown on 
this question, which was dexterously im- 
proved. A commission was issued to receive 
the surrender of: impropriated tithes and 
benefices under certain implied conditions ; 
while legal prosecutions were successively 
commenced against those who refused to 
accept the king’s offer, or submit to his 
award as umpire. The weakest and least 
' obstinate of the nobles were first selected for 
trial; and as these yielded easily, and the 
others felt the disadvantage in which they 
were placed by being attacked singly instead 
of collectively, they all acceded, though with 
reluctance, to the arbitration of the king. 
Still it was difficult to reconcile the interests 
of the landholders and the expectations of 
the clergy, with the conditions implied in 
the surrender of tithes and benefices, and 
give any advantage to the crown; and 
matters were still left in a position caleu- 
lated to give little real satisfaction to any 
party, while it alienated the nobles from 
the court. The-+property of church lands 
was still retained by the lords of erection, 
the feudal superiority only being resigned ; 
the tenures of the vassals who had formerly 
held from the church were. transferred to 
the king, but their rents or feu-duties con- 
tinued due to the lords of erection, until 
redeemed by the crown. With regard to 
tithes, the landholders were now allowed to 
sue for a valuation or modus, at which they 
might purchase the tithes of their own 
estates, if they were not already appropriated 
to churchmen. The only advantages re- 
served to the crown were a revenue of six 
per cent. out of all tithes, and a right of 
redeeming the feu-duties at ten years’ pur- 
chase. These conditions having been ar- 
ranged, the commission proceeded to receive 
‘surrenders, to adjudge the valuation and 
sale of tithes, and to-augment the provisions 
for the stipends of the ministers. The 
arrangement, however, was far from giving 
the satisfaction expected. As litigation was 
at this time extremely tedious in Scotland, 
and justice peculiarly venal, the landholders 
were seldom able to cope with the titulars, 
and, as the valuation set upon the tithes was 
almost equal to the price of lands, and 
money extremely scarce, they were seldom 
able to effect a purchase. The crown, in 
fact, had been actuated throughout by a 
selfish policy, and, poor itself through mis- 
government, it was unable at last to profit 
itself by advantages which, given liberally 


to the middle class of landholders, might 
have supported it in its eoming adversities. 
The resentment of the nobility, though con- 
cealed for the time, was deep, and it was kept 
alive by the fact, that from the incapability of 
the king to carry out his designs, the injury 
was rather held in suspense over their heads 
than actually inflicted. They were irritated . 
at the loss of the superiorities and jurisdic- 
tions of church-lands, and they anticipated 
a still further reduction of their power when 
the tithes should be purchased by the land- 
holders or their feudal. emoluments be re- 
deemed by the crown. They looked upon it 
as a measure intended merely to aggrandise 
the bishops and dignified clergy at their 
expense; and they soon.therefore began to 
make common cause against them with the 
disappointed landholders, who were dissatis- 
fied with the tantalising view of what was a 
benefit only in appearance. 

~ In this state of things, instead of attempt- 
ing to gain popularity, the episcopal clergy 
placed itself every day in a more exception- 
able position. Charles had imitated his 
father in embracing the doctrines of Armi- 
nius, and he soon gave himself up to the 
guidance of the ambitious and arbitrary 
Laud. The young Scottish clergy of the 
episcopal party looked up to this prelate 
as their patron, and they not only distin- 
guished themselves by their zeal for the 
ceremonial which he was introducing in 
the church, but they earnestly inculcated 
opinions upon which the Scottish presby- 


‘terians looked with the utmost abhorrence. 


Their zeal was rewarded by speedy advance- 
ment to all the vacant benefices, which were 
thus soon filled with men who were rash and 
headstrong in carrying out what they be- 
lieved to be the designs of Laud and the 
king, but who, in other respects, were neither 
wise nor pious, but were unlearned and 
proud. They disdained to mingle with the 
poor of their flocks, but, in the pride of | 
their episcopal dignity, set themselves upon 
an equality with the nobles, and even as- 
sumed a loftiness of demeanour towards 
them which excited the utmost indignation 
in men who had always received from the 
presbyterian clergy the respect due to their 
rank. The older bishops, more prudent, 
seem to have foreseen the consequence of 
the misguided zeal and presumption of their 
younger colleagues; but whatever might 
have been their will, they were unable to. 
restrain those whose conduct was. evidently 
approved at court. 
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In the midst of these transactions, the 
highlands continued to be the scene of acts 
of lawlessness and murder, some examples 
of which have been handed down to us by 
contemporary chroniclers. We are thus 
told that, in the year 1628, John Grant of 
Balnadallach and a party of his kinsmen and 
friends, having followed in a hostile manner 
another of the name, John Grant of Car- 
roun, to the wood of Abernethy, an encoun- 
ter took place, in which Grant of Carroun 
was slain, as well as one of the contrary 
party, Grant of Davay, and divers on both 
sides were wounded ; “ which blood,” we are 
told, “lay unpunished.” About the Michael- 
mas of the same year, the laird of Banff 
slew his cousin James Ogilvie, “a proper 
gentleman ;” but we are informed — that 
“there was some assythement (satisfaction) 
made for this slaughter, and he went peace- 
ably.” In the spring of 1629, Alexander 
Innes, a notary public in Elgin, “ cruelly 
slew” Robert Tulloch, brother of Tulloch of 
Tannachie, and fled to Ireland, whither he 
was followed by his wife and children, and 
no further inquiry was instituted. But the 
following year witnessed a still more daring 
outrage, which caused a mournful sensation 
not only in the north but all over Scotland. 

There appears to have been a feud be- 
tween some of the Gordons and the Crich- 
tons, the origin of which is not explained ; 
but on the Ist of January, 1630, a hostile 
encounter took place between a party of the 
latter, led by Crichton laird of Frendraught, 
and William Gordon of Rothmay and his 
retainers, in which the laird of Rothmay 
was slain, as well as one of Frendraught’s 
kinsmen, named George Gordon, and many 
were hurt on both sides. The laird of 
Frendraught appears to have been the as- 
sailant; but instead of legal proceedings 
being taken, the marquis of Huntley (a 
Gordon) and other friends interfered, and 
the widow of Rothmay consented to take 
fifty thousand marks as a composition for the 
slaughter, which were duly paid, and the 
laird of Frendraught was allowed to “go 
peaceably.” But on the 27th of September 
following, Frendraught fell into another 
“trouble ;” for, riding out in company with 
Robert Crichton of Condlan, and James 
Leslie, son of John Leslie of Pitcaple, at- 
tended by their servants, suddenly Robert 
Crichton attacked James Leslie, and shot 
him through the arm. The attendants in- 


terfered, and the Crichtons and Leslies 
| parting company, the wounded man was 
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carried home to Pitcaple. The laird of 
Pitcaple watched his opportunity of ven- 
geance, until he learnt that Frendraught, 
after a conference (Tuesday, the 5th of Oc- 
tober) with the earl of Murray, in Elgin, 
had proceeded to the Bog of Gicht to visit 
the marquis of Huntley on the following 
day. On the 7th, Pitcaple assembled thirty 
horsemen, armed with jack and spear, and, 
breathing vengeance, rode off to the Bog. 
The marquis, informed of his approach and 
intentions, sent his guest into the chamber 
of his lady for concealment, while he en- 
deavoured to pacify Leslie. The latter, 
however, would not be persuaded that Fren- 
draught was innocent of the attack on his 
son, but after some expostulations, and 
highly offended with the marquis of Hunt- 
ley for giving him shelter, he rode away, 
threatening to kill him after he left Hunt- 
ley’s house. Fearing that Leslie might lay 
in wait to kill the laird of Frendraught on 
his way home, the marquis detained the 
latter at his house that night, and on the 
morrow, after breakfast, sent him home, at- 
tended by his son, viscount Aboyne, and a 
guard of Gordons to protect him in case he 
should be attacked by the laird of Pitcaple. 
The young laird of Rothmay, John Gordon, 
son of the laird whom Frendraught had 
slain on the lst of January preceding, hap- 
pened to be onavisit at the Bog, and either 
to show that he had no hostile feeling against 
his father’s murderer, or out of affection to 
his kinsman, viscount Aboyne, insisted upon 
being one of the party. They then reached 
Frendraught castle without encountering any 
interruption on the road ; but it is difficult 
to understand the diabolical feelings of ven- 
geance which could induce its lord to sacrifice 
all sentiment of gratitude and hospitality 
in perpetrating the outrage which followed. 
After having performed his duty of safe 
convoy, the viscount Aboyne took his leave 
of his charge, and would have returned 
home, but Frendraught, warmly seconded 
by his lady (a daughter of the earl of 
Sutherland, and cousin of Huntley), insisted 
that he should remain and partake of 
his hospitality, and would not hear of him 
or any of his party going till next day. 
Aboyne was unwillingly persuaded to stay, 
and, after being treated with great show of 
friendship and hospitality, they supped mer- 
rily, and retired to bed in high spirits. The 
chambers allotted for the guests were in 
what was termed “the old tower” of Fren- 


draught, which was approached by a passage 
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from the hall. The viscount Aboyne, with 
Robert Gordon his servant, and English 
Will his page, had the first or ground- 
chamber, immediately over the vault, with 
which it communicated by a circular aper- 
ture under the bed allotted to Aboyne. The 
laird of Rothmay was lodged, with some 
of his servants, in the chamber next over 
that occupied by the viscount Aboyne; 
while one George Chalmer of Noth, and 
George Gordon, another of the viscount’s 
servants, with captain Rollock, a retainer 
of Frendraught, slept in an upper room. 


| About midnight, they all awoke to find 


the tower in which they slept enveloped in 
flames. Robert Gordon, who slept in the 
same room with the viscount Aboyne, made 
his escape, and the viscount might have es- 
caped also, but in a generous solicitude for 
his friend, he hurried up stairs to the young 
laird of Rothmay’s chamber to awaken him, 
and while he was doing this, the timber 
passage and lofting of the chamber took 
fire so rapidly that their escape by the stairs 
was entirely cut off. Upon perceiving their 
danger, they both presented themselves at a 
window which looked over the close, or 
court of the castle, to call for assistance, 
and the spectacle that immediately offered 
itself to their sight could have left no doubt 
on their minds of the treachery to which 
they were victims. Frendraught and his 
lady, with the whole household, were look- 
ing on unconcernedly from a detached part 
of the castle, without moving to offer the 
slightest assistance, although it was declared 
afterwards that they might have been rescued 
with the greatest ease. Finding that their 
cries made no impression on their host and 
hostess, the two youths prayed aloud that 
God would pardon their sins, and, clasped 


in each other’s arms, sank amid the burning 


ruins. With them perished English Will 
the page, colonel Ivat, one of Aboyne’s 
retainers, and two other of his servants, 
making in all six persons who were burnt in 
the tower. “Thus,” writes a contemporary, 
“died this noble viscount of singular expec- 
tation, Rothmay, a brave youth, and the 
rest, by this doleful fire, never enough to be 
deplored, to the great grief and sorrow of 
their kin, friends, parents, and whole country- 
people, especially to the noble marquis, who 
for his good-will got this reward. No man 
ean express the dolour of him and his lady, 
nor yet the grief of the viscount’s own dear 
lady when it came to her ears.” 

The laird of Frendranght appears to have 


anticipated with considerable apprehensions 
the consequences of this daring outrage ; 
and it is said that early on the following 
morning his lady, “ busked in ane whyte 
plaid, and ryding on ane small nag, haveing 
any boy leading her horse, without any 
more in her company, in this pitiful man- 
ner she came weiping and murning to the 
Bog, desyreing to speak with my lord; but 
this was refused, so she returned back to 
her own house the same gate she came, 
comfortless.” On the other hand, the mar- 
quis of Huntley, having sent some of his 
people to gather together the ashes of the 
victims, dispatched information of what had 
happened to his eldest son, the lord Gordon, 
who was at Inverness, as well as to the earl 
of Errol, the brother of Aboyne’s lady. 
Both having immediately repaired to the 
Bog of Gicht, they consulted with other 
friends, and, convinced that the fire was not 
accidental, the marquis determined in the 
first place to seek the punishment of the 
murderers by legal means. But Fren- 
draught, hearing of their proceedings, de- 
termined to anticipate them by pretending 
an extraordinary zeal in seeking out the 
offenders ; and seizing a man named Mel- 
drum, a kinsman of the Leslies, who had 
been in Frendraught’s service, and had 
quarrelled with him because he could not 
obtain his wages, he carried him to Edin- 
burgh, where he caused him to be im- 
prisoned, and he was afterwards tried and 
hanged as the incendiary, although there 
was no proof against him ; and he died pro- 
testing his innocence. A young woman 
named Wood, daughter of the laird of Colp- 
nay, and one or two other persons, were 
also arrested; but, although subjected to 
the cruel torture of the boot, they confessed 
nothing. 

While all this was going on, other high- 
land chiefs were taking the law into their 
own hands in an unceremonious manner, 
which showed that the king’s laws were as 
yet little respected in that part of the 
empire. Although the earl of Murray had 
married a daughter of the marquis of Hunt- 
ley, a coldness had arisen between those two 
noblemen since the former had obtained the 
lieutenancy of the north, and this feeling 
was increased by what appeared to be an 
unfriendly employment of the earl’s influence 
at court. The sheriffships of Aberdeen and 
Inverness had been made hereditary in 
Huntley’s family, and the marquis held them 
until the year 1630, when the king, who 
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appears to have wished to lessen Huntley’s 
power, determined, it was said at the earl of 
Murray’s suggestion, to take them into his 
own hands, and appoint annual sheriffs. 
The marquis, accordingly, was compelled 
reluctantly to resign the two offices, or 
rather to sell them to the crown for five 
thousand pounds sterling, and, at the 
Michaelmas of that year, John Johnstoun, 
of Caskiebain, was appointed sheriff of Aber- 
deen, and sir Robert Gordon, bart., of In- 
verness. It was said that the aged marquis 
held himself quietly at home, and left the 
management of the two sheriffdoms entirely 
to the king’s new officers, convinced that 
when his own personal influence was with- 
drawn they would be unable to enforce 
respect to the laws; and his anticipations in 
this respect were soon realised. The mur- 
der of John Grant of Carroun by his name- 
sake of Balnadallach, in the year 1628, had 
hitherto remained unpunished and unre- 
venged; for the laird of Balnadallach was 
protected by the earl of Murray, through 
whom he is said to have obtained a pardon 
or remission of his crime. James Grant, 
uncle of the murdered man, had long ap- 
pealed in vain for justice; and at length, 
weary of seeking redress where none was to 
be had, he raised his friends and followers, 
and, to use the Scottish phrase, “turned 
lawless.” On the 8rd of December, 1630, 
Grant, with a strong body of men, proceeded 
to Pitchass, the house of the young laird of 
Balnadallach, and, in order to “ train” the 
young man out, he set fire to the farm-yard, 
whereby the stables, barns, and other out- 
houses, with many horses, cattle, and sheep, 
were burnt ; and such as were not burnt, were 
slain and destroyed by the assailants; but 
Balnadallach, though he had some thirty 
people with him in the house, did not feel 
himself strong enough to fight his enemies, 
and therefore kept close within. Four days 
after, Grant and his companions paid a 
similar yisit to Tulquhyn, a house of the old 
Balnadallach, and committed the same ‘de- 
vastations ; after which, disappointed in 
their design of slaying either of the two 
lairds, they took to the hills. The two Bal- 
nadallachs and their friends laid their com- 
plaints before the earl of Murray, as the 
king’s lieutenant, and he, we are told, “ was 
mightily moved thereat.” Feeling his own 
weakness and inability to carry out the laws 
in a regular way, he determined to enforce 
them indirectly, resolving, as he said, “to gar 
one devil dinganother.” For this purpose, the 
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earl had recourse to the chiefs of the clan- 
Chattan who had so recently rebelled against 
himself; and Lachlan Oge, William M‘Intosh, 
and George Dallas, the three chief captains 
of the clan-Chattan, undertook, on certain 
conditions, to bring in James Grant alive or 
dead. For this purpose they assembled 
about forty of the strongest men of the clan, 
fully armed according to the highland 
fashion, and divided into three companies, 
and the earl of Murray was so fully satis- 
fied, that he left the whole matter in the 
hands of these three captains, and rode 
south. At length, on the 18th of Decem- 
ber, they found the outlaw, with only ten of 
his followers and his illegitimate son, in a 
house at Auchnakill, at the head of Stra- 
thaven. Grant and his followers defended 
themselves obstinately for awhile in the 
house, but finding that they could not long 
resist their numerous assailants, they slipped 
out and attempted to save themselves by 
flight. But the M‘Intoshes pursued them 
so closely, that, after four of Grant’s men 
were slain, and Grant himself was wounded 
in eleven places with arrows, he was at last 
taken with the remaining six, his son only 
escaping. The captives were carried first to 
the house of Balnadallach, and then to Elgin, 
whence, at the end of the following Febru- 
ary, when Grant was recovered from his 
wounds, they were conducted to Edinburgh 
and committed to the castle. The six men 
were immediately hanged, but Grant him- 
self, who appears to have been a man of 
considerable influence in the north, was kept 
a prisoner in Edinburgh castle, until his 
fate should have been decided upon.’ 

The marquis of Huntley, who was by no 
means inclined to be satisfied with the pre- 
tended zeal of the laird of Frendraught to 
pursue the murderers of his son, repaired to 
Edinburgh in the month of March, and 
made his complaint to the secret (privy) 
council, informing them of the circumstances 
of the fire, and imparting to them his sus- 
picions that it was the work of Frendraught 
himself. The lords of the council imme- 
diately sent a commission to the bishops of 
Aberdeen and Murray, the lord Carnegie, 
and Bruce, the coroner of the shire, to ex- 
amine judicially into the circumstances of 
the fire, who at once proceeded to the 
castle of Frendraught, and met there the 
lords Gordon and Ogilvy and other barons 
and gentlemen. These, all in company, 
“went in through and out through the 
burnt tower and vaults beneath, and cir- 
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cumspectly looked round about them up and 
down, within and without, and at last all in 
one voice concluded and wrote to the coun- 
cil, that this fire could not be raised with- 
out the house, except by force of engine of 
war, neither came the same by accident, 
negligence, or sloth, but of set purpose this 
fire was raised by men’s hands within the 
vaults or chambers of the said tower.” This 
verdict was reported to the marquis in Hdin- 
burgh, who immediately returned home, 
bitterly incensed against the laird of Fren- 
draught, though he still forbore seeking 
vengeance in any other way than that which 
was acknowledged by the law. Thus mat- 
ters lay in outward quiet during two years 
(1632 and 1633). Meanwhile in the Octo- 
ber of the former year, John Grant broke 
out of Edinburgh castle by night, it was said 
with the assistance of his wife, and fled to 
the highlands, where he effectually con- 
cealed himself. His wife was arrested by 
the marquis of Huntley, and sent to Aber- 
| been, where she was closely examined, but 
_ made no discoveries which criminated her- 
self or led to the discovery of her husband’s 

| hiding-place. 
At this time many of the younger no- 
| bility and gentry of Scotland, finding no 
adequate employment at home, were crowd- 
ing into foreign service, which was easily 
obtained in the unsettled state of the conti- 
nent. Mackay, lord Reay, had levied in the 
north a regiment, known as Mackay’s, for 
the king of Denmark, which, after three 
years’ service against the emperor, were dis- 
charged with honour, and took service under 
the celebrated Gustavus Adolphus of Swe- 
den, in whose ranks there were already 
many Scottish officers. So many of their 
countrymen followed them from Scotland, 
that they were formed into a Scottish bri- 
gade, amounting it was said to not less 
than ten thousand men, who distinguished 
themselves everywhere by their conduct and 
bravery. Charles I. was at this moment so 
involved in diplomatic negotiations with the 
different European states, that he could not 
conveniently give the Swedish monarch 
open assistance, but he suffered the marquis 
of Hamilton to raise six thousand men in 
his own name, and carry them over to the 
assistance of Gustavus. When ready to 
_ embark, the marquis was detained by a ridi- 
-culous charge made against him by lord 
. Ochiltree, who asserted that he had been 
informed that the marquis intended to em- 


| ploy these levies in raising himself to the 


crown of Scotland. The king woulé have 
treated the charge with contempt, but 
Hamilton insisted on being fully exculpated, 
and lord Ochiltree having been called upon 
to substantiate his charge and failed, was 
sent to Scotland to be tried under the Scot- 
tish law for leasing-making, and being found 
guilty, the sentence of death, which was in- 
volved in a conviction for that offence, was 
commuted for that of perpetual imprison- 
ment in the castle of Blackness. Twenty 
years afterwards he was released from prison 
by Cromwell. The marquis of Hamilton’s 
troops now proceeded to their destination, 
and disembarked on the banks of the Oder, 
on the 4th of August, 1631, in time to join 
with their countrymen in the Swedish ser- 
vice in contributing largely to the victory of 
Leipzic. After this memorable battle, Hamil- 
ton, at the head of the Scottish troops, ad- 
vanced towards Silesia, took the frontier 
town of Guben by surprise, and was march- 
ing upon Glogau, when he was recalled by 
the king of Sweden, and employed in the 
recovery of Magdeburgh. But in a country 
which had been repeatedly wasted by the 
operations of war, the Scottish brigade suf- 
fered so much from disease and other causes, 
that it was reduced to two regiments, which 
were incorporated in the Swedish army, and 
the marquis of Hamilton remained as a 
volunteer until he received the further in- 
structions of his sovereign. Various subjects 
of disagreement now arose between the kings 
of England and Sweden, which this-is not 
the place to discuss, and Hamilton was re- 
called a few weeks before the great victory 
at Lutzen, in which Gustavus Adolphus fell. 
The Scots still adhered to his standard, and 
after his death, their regiments, recruited 
from time to time with fresh adventurers, 
continued to participate in the fortunes of 
his generals. This volunteering into foreign 
service had a great influence on the subse- 
quent fortunes of the country; for when, a 
few years later, the covenanters were obliged 
to take up arms in defence of their religion 
and liberties, the Scottish officers in Ger- 
many came back to guide and direct the 
arms of their countrymen at home by their 
experience and courage. h 
Charles was now trying the experiment 
in England of ruling without parliaments, 
and he was just in the midst of that deceit- 
ful calm which often precedes an over- 
whelming outbreak. He flattered himself 
that he-had mastered the obstinate freedom 
of his southern subjects, and the moment 
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seemed opportune for paying a visit to the 
country of his birth. It was now eight 
years since he had worn the crown, and it 
is said that he had often privately expressed 
his intention of visiting Scotland, but that 
he had been dissuaded from it by his Scot- 
tish counsellors, who remembered the heavy 
charges they had been put to by the visit 
of his father. Charles, like his father, con- 
templated new stretches of his prerogative, 
and he seems to have thought that these 
would be made more palatable by his pre- 
sence. He left London on the 17th of May, 
1633, accompanied by a splendid train. A 
writer of the time has left us a minute enu- 
meration of the attendants on Charles’s 
person, which, according to his account, 
consisted of thirteen noblemen, the vice- 
chamberlain, the secretary of state, the mas- 
ter of the prince’s purse, two bishops, a 
clerk of the closet, two gentlemen ushers of 
the prince’s chamber, three gentlemen 
ushers, quarter-waiters, six grooms of the 
bed-chamber, two cup-bearers, two carvers, 
two sewers, two esquires of the body, three 
grooms of the privy-chamber, two serjeants- 
at-4rms, two sewers of the chamber, one 
master of requests, six chaplains, two physi- 
cians, two surgeons, one apothecary, one 
barber, one groom-porter, three for his 
robes, four for the wardrobe, seven pages of 
the bed-chamber, three pages of the pre- 
sence, sixty-one yeomen of the guard, two 
cross-bows, two grooms of the chamber, 
nine messengers, six trumpeters, eight cooks, 
forty-two skewerers and _ turn-broaches, 
seventeen musicians, the sub-dean of the 
king’s chapel, four vestrymen, the knight 
harbinger, and the master-comptroller. 
With such a household as this, in addition 
to the numerous individuals who composed 
the court and attendance, it is no wonder 
that a king’s progress was felt as a burthen- 
some infliction on such of his subjects as 
were honoured with a visit. The king re- 
mained at Berwick four days, and then 
continued his journey, which was every- 
where, both in England and Scotland, 
accompanied with unusual pomp and splen- 
-dour. At Seton, he was received by the earl 
of Wintoun, and at Dalkeith he was enter- 
tained with extraordinary splendour by the 
earl of Morton. He entered the capital on 
Saturday, the 15th of June, and the pomp 
and pageantry exhibited on this occasion 
have been minutely described by contem- 
poraries. 

When he entered Edinburgh, the king 
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was attended by the duke of Lennox, the 
marquis of Hamilton, the earl of Morton, 
and a number of other Scottish and English 
lords, the number of Englishmen who rode 
in the procession being estimated at about 
five hundred. Among these, the man re- 
garded with the greatest distrust was bishop 
Laud, who came to regulate the ceremonial 
of the Scottish church, and who became 
archbishop of Canterbury in the same year. 
When the procession approached the west 
port, the. king was welcomed in a long con- 
gratulatory speech by Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, the poet, who appears to have 
acted as master of the ceremonies on this 
occasion. At the gate, there was a painted 
view of the city of Edinburgh, and, on with- 
drawing a veil, the nymph Edina appeared, 
with her attendant maidens, and, also with 
a congratulatory address, presented the keys 
of the city to the king. “ As he entered in,” 
says John Spalding, “and upon the south 
side of the same port (gate), Alexander 
Clerk, then provost of Edinburgh, with the 
baillies, all clad in red robes, well -furred, 
and about three score of the aldermen and 
councillors clad all in black velvet gowns, 
were sitting all upon seats of deals for the 
purpose bigged (built) of three degrees, from 
the which they all rose in great humility 
and reverence to his majesty; and the said 
Alexander Clerk, provost, in name of the 
rest and town of Edinburgh, made some 
short speech, and therewith presented to his 
majesty a basin all of gold, estimate at five 
thousand marks, wherein was shaken out of 
an embroidered purse a thousand golden 
double angels, as a token of the town of 
Edinburgh their love and humble service. 
The king looked gladly upon the speech and 
the gift both; but the marquis of Hamilton, 
master of his majesty’s horse, hard beside, 
meddled with the gift, as due te him by 
virtue of his office. Thereafter the provost 
went to his horse in good order, having a 
rich saddle, with a black velvet foot-mantle 
with pasements of gold, and the rest of the 
furniture conform, who, with the. baillies 
and councillors on their foot, attended his 
majesty. As his majesty was going up to 
the Upper Bow, there came a brave com- 
pany of town’s-soldiers, all clad in white satin 
doublets, black velvet breeches, and silk 
stockings, with hats, feathers, scarfs, bands, 
and the rest correspondent; these gallants 
had dainty muskets, pikes, and gilded parti- 
sans, and such like, who guarded his ma- 
jesty, having the partisans nearest to him, 
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from place to place, while. (éi//) he came to 
the abbey. At his entry at the port of the 
Upper Bow, he had a third speech. At the 
west end of the tollbooth he saw the royal 
pedigree of the kings of Scotland, from Fer- 
gus the first, delicately painted; and there 
had a fourth speech. At the market-cross 
he had a fifth speech, where his majesty’s 
health was heartily drunken by Bacchus on 
the cross, and the haill stroups (all the spouts) 
thereof running over with wine in abun- 
dance. At the tron, Parnassus hill was 
curiously erected, all green with birks 
(birches), where nine pretty boys, repre- 
senting the nine nymphs or muses, was 
nymph-like clad; where he had the sixth 
speech ;.after the which the speaker delivered 
‘to his. majesty a book. And, seventhly, he 
had a speech at the Nether Bow. Which 
haill orations his majesty, with great plea- 
sure and delight, sitting on horseback, as 
his company did, heard pleasantly; syne 
(afterwards) rode down the Canongate to his 
own palace of Holyrood-house, where he 
stayed that night.” Other reporters give a 
more particular description of ‘“ Parnassus- 
hill,”’ which stood on the south side of the 
High-street, near the cross. Parnassus was 
represented by a large artificial mount, 
covered with trees, shrubs, and flowers. In 
the vale between the biforked summit rose 
a pyramid, with a “ glazeral” fountain on the 
top, whence issued a stream of pure water, 
representing Hippocrene. In the cavity of 
the mount sat two bands of vocal and instru- 
mental music, with an organ. On the king’s 
approach, they performed “an excellent 
piece of music, called Caledonia, composed 
on that occasion in the most elegant man- 
ner, by the best masters.” On the northern 
side sat Apollo, and the nine boys dressed 
like nymphs. When the music ceased, Apollo 
addressed the king, and at the conclusion 
he gave him a volume of panegyrics com- 
posed for the occasion by the members of 
the college, according to the practice of those 
days. We are told that this reception of 
the king into Edinburgh cost the town 
forty-one thousand four hundred and eighty- 
nine pounds Scots. The pageantry was said 
to have exceeded everything of the kind that 
had ever been seen in Scotland; and the 
fame of the preparations had spread so 
widely, that even foreigners from distant 
states crowded to Edinburgh to be among 
the spectators. 

On the day after his public entry into 
Edinburgh, which was Sunday, the king 
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attended service in the chapel-royal, which 
had been fitted up with new ornaments for 
the occasion. The king’s chaplain, the 
bishop of Dumblane, officiated. The king 
afterwards “went to dinner, served upon 
his own provision, with his officers of house- 
hold, and guarded with his ordinary English | 
guards, clad in his livery, having broad 
velvet coats syde to their houch, and beneath 
with bords of black velvet, and his majesty’s 
arms curiously wrought in raised and em- 
broidered work of silver and gold upon the 
breast and back of ilk coat; this was the 
ordinary weid (clothing) of these his ma- 
jesty’s foot-guards.” The next day, Mon- 
day, Charles moved into the castle, prepara- 
tory to his coronation, which was to take 
place on the Tuesday morning. 

“Upon the morn,’ Spalding tells us, 
“about ten hours in the morning, the 
nobility came up to the castle in their 
furred robes, the king had his robe-royal, 
who in order rode from the castle down to 
the abbey of Holyrood-honse. And _ first 
the earl of Angus (who was made marquis 
of Douglas the night before) rode imme- 
diately before the king in his furred robe, 
carrying the crown betwixt both his hands, 
the duke of Lennox being on the king’s 
right hand, and the marquis of Hamilton 
on his left; but, before the earl of Angus 
rode first the earl of Buchan, carrying the 
sword, and the earl of Rothes carrying the 
sceptre, syde by syde.. These lords, with 
the rest of the nobility, all richly clad in 
scarlet furred robes, rode upon their horses, 
furnished with rich saddles and foot-mantles, 
each in their own rooms (places), with the 
king, down through the streets, to the 
abbey ; lighted, heard sermon in the abbey 
kirk, preached by Mr. David Lindsay, bishop 
of Brechin, a prime scholar. After sermon, 
the king receives the communion, and some 
other ceremonies were used as is at the 
coronation of kings, and about two after 
noon his majesty was crowned king of 
Scotland, upon the 18th of June, 1633. 
The archbishop of St. Andrews, the bishops 
of Murray, Dunkeld, Ross, Dumblane, and 
Brechin, served about the coronation-(which 
was done by the said bishop of Brechin), 
with white rochets and white sleeves, and 
loops of gold, having blue silk to their foot. 
The bishop of Murray was made lord ele- 
mosyner, who, at the coronation, threw out 
of his hand, amongst the throng of the 
people within the kirk, certain coined 
pieces of silver, strucken for that purpose, 
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in token of joy. Now it was remarked that 
there was a four-nuked taffel (a four- 
cornered table), in manner of an altar, stand- 
ing within the kirk, having standing there- 
upon two books, at least resembling clasped 
books, called blind books, with two chande- 
liers and two wax-candles, which were un- 
light, and a basin wherein there was nothing ; 
at the back cf this altar (covered. with 
tapestry), there was a rich tapestry, wherein 
the crucifix was curiously wrought; and as 
these bishops who was in service passed by 
this crucifix, they were seen to bow their 
knee and back, which, with their habit 
(dress), was noted, and bred great fear of 
inbringing of popery, for the which they 
were all deposed, as is set down in these 
papers [he refers to events of a later period]. 
The archbishop of Glasgow, and remanent 
of the bishops there present, who were not 
in service, changed not their habit; but 
wore their black gowns, without rochets or 
white sleeves.” 

Spalding, who was a royalist, has omitted 
to tell us of other circumstances which were 
no less displeasing to the Scots than the 
ceremonies he has mentioned. The crown 
was placed on the king’s head by archbishop 
Spottiswode, but it was Laud who ruled 
and directed everything. The archbishop of 
Glasgow, who was unwilling to appear in the 
habit or costume of the English bishops, 
was rudely put out of the place which be- 
longed to him by Laud’s order; and it was 
Laud who preached the coronation sermon, 
which was one continued and furious decla- 
mation in favour of making the kirk of Scot- 
land conform entirely to the rites and disci- 
pline of the church of England. 

The Scottish parliament met on the second 
day after the coronation, and the king seems 
to have been resolved to dazzle his northern 
subjects with the splendour of pomp and 
ceremony. “ All solemnities done about this 
coronation,” Spalding continues, “the king 
goes from the church into his own palace, 
where he stays till Thursday the 20th of 
June, that the whole estates came down 
to him, who came from the abbey in order 
(and was the first day of the riding of the 
parliament) as ye shall hear, viz., in the first 
rank rode the commissioners of boroughs, 
each one in their own places, well clad in 
cloaks, having on their horses black velvet 
foot-mantles ; secondly, the commissioners 
for barons followed them ; thirdly, the lords 
_of the spirituality followed them; fourthly, 
the viapeaes who rode all together, except 
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the bishop of Aberdeen, who was lying 


sick in Aberdeen, and the bishop of Murray, | 


who as elemosyner rode beside the bishop of 
London (Laud), somewhat nearer the king ; 
fifthly, followed the temporal lords; sixthly, 
followed the viscounts; seventhly, the earls 


followed them ; eighthly, the earl of Buchan | 


followed the earls, carrying the sword, and 
the earl of Rothes, carrying the sceptre, 
riding side by side with each other; ninthly, 
the marquis of Douglas, carrying the crown, 
having on his right arm the duke of Len- 
nox, and on his left the marquis of Hamil- 
ton, following them; then came his majesty 
immediately after the marquis of Douglas, 
riding upon a gallant chesnut-coloured horse, 
having on his head a fair bunch of feathers, 
with a foot-mantle of purple velvet, as his 
robe-royal was; and none rode but (without) 
their foot-martles, and the nobles all in red 
scarlet furred robes, as their use to ride in 
parliament is, but his majesty made choice 
to ride in king James the fourth’s robe-royal, 
which was of purple velvet, richly furred and 
laced with gold, hanging over his horse tail 
a great deal, which was carried up from the 
earth by five grooms of honour, each one 
after another, all the way as he rode to his 
highness’s lighting; he had also upon his 
head a hat, and a rod in his hand, The 
lion heralds, pursuivants, macers, and trum- 
peters, followed his majesty in silence. In 
this order his majesty came from the abbey, 
up the High-gate, and at the Nether-bow, 
the provost of Edinburgh came and saluted 
the king, and still attended him till he 
lighted. The calsey was ravelled (railed) 
from the Nether-bow to the Stinking-style, 
with stakes of timber dung in the end, on 
both sides, yet so that people standing with- 
out the same might see well enough; and 
that none might hinder the king’s passage, 
there was within these rails a strong guard 
of the townsmen, with pikes, partisans, and 
muskets, to hold off the people, and withal 
the king’s own English body-guard, with 
partisans in their hands, was still about his 
person, running, Now his majesty, with 
the rest, lighted at the said Stinking-style, 
where the earl of Erroll, as constable of 
Scotland, with all humility received him, and 
convoyed him through his guard to the 
outer-door of the high-tollbooth; and then 
the earl marshall, as marshall of Scotland, 
likewise received him, and convoyed him to 
his tribunal, through his guard standing 
within the door, and set the king down. 
After his majesty, all the rest in order fol- 
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lowed ; the marshall placed the prelates and 
nobles in order, ranked after their own de- 
gree ; then the earl of Erroll sat down in a 
chair, and he in another, side by side, at a 
four-nuked taffel (four-cornered table), set 
about the fore-place of the parliament, and 
covered with green cloth. The parliament 
about eleven hours (eleven \o’clock) was 
fenced ; thereafter, the lords of the articles 
was begun to choose, consisting of eight 
prelates, eight nobles, eight barons, and 
eight burgesses ; how soon (as soon as) they 
were chosen, the parliament rose. About 
two after noon his majesty went to horse, 
rode to the abbey, having the earl of Erroll, 
as constable of Scotland, on his right hand, 
and the earl marshall, as marshall thereof, 
on his left hand, carrying a golden rod in 
| his own hand; and so the whole estates, in 
good order, rode to the abbey. There were 
also two princes of Germany there, who 
came only to congratulate the king’s coro- 
nation, as was said.” 

In the proceedings of this parliament, the 
arbitrary interference of the king was less 
disguised even than that of his father. ‘The 
free choice of the lords of the articles was 
entirely taken from the estates; for on this 
occasion, the chancellor named eight bishops, 
these eight bishops named eight nobles, and 
the eight barons and eight burgesses were 
chosen by the sixteen bishops and nobles. 
An unusual liberality was shown in the 
money grant, which was made in the form 
| of a land-tax, of four hundred thousand 
| pounds Scots, and the sixteenth penny of 
all annual rents or interest of money for six 
years, At the same time, the rate of interest 
was reduced from ten to eight per cent., 
and the two per cent. deducted from the 
creditor was given for three years to the 
crown. This matter being settled, another 
act was brought forward of a more insidious 
character. In 1609, the parliament had 
conceded to king James as a personal privi- 
lege, the power of prescribing robes for the 
judges and apparel for churchmen, but 
without any intention that this should be- 
come a precedent. An artful attempt was 
now made to have this privilege renewed, 
by incorporating it in an act acknowledging 
the king’s indefinite prerogative, and con- 
firming every statute respecting religion as 
it was then presently professed. These acts 
were accordingly embodied in one by the 
lords of the articles, and presented to the 
parliament for adoption. But the estates 
were already alarmed at the exhibition of 


what were looked upon as the idolatrous 
trappings of Rome, which had been made 
since the king’s arrival; and, though they 
might have been willing to acknowledge the 
king’s prerogative in any form, they were 
unwilling to make an opening for new and 
startling innovations. No sooner was the 
proposed act read, than an aged nobleman, 
lord Melville, rose in his place, and addres- 
sing the king, said, “I have sworn, with 
your father and the whole kingdom, to the 
confession of faith in which the innovations 
intended by these articles were abjured.” 
Charles could not but feel the force of this 
declaration, and he hesitated and retired, 
but it was only to concert measures for 
stifling all opposition to his will. For, on 
his return, he told the members that he 
would not allow the question to be debated, 
and ordered them to vote, and not to reason. 
The earl of Rothes, who was the leader of 
the opposition, proposed that, as so many of 
them felt scruples with regard to the clerical 
habit, that that part of the act should be 
separated from the part relating to the 
prerogative, and each put to the vote by 
itself. But the king refused to listen to 
any proposals of this kind, insisted that both 
should be yielded together ; and then, taking 
from his pocket a list of the estates as- 
sembled, said, “I have your names here, 
and I shall know to-day who will, and who 
will not do me service.” This open exhi- 
bition of his despotic spirit was unsuccessful, 
for the act was not only rejected by a ma- 
jority—fifteen peers and forty-four com- 
missioners voting against it—but it was al- 
leged that in the minority several noblemen | 
had voted twice, first as officers of state, and 
afterwards as peers of parliament. Yet the 
clerk-register, sir John Hay of Lauder, was 
ordered to report that the act was carried. 
Rothes contradicted this statement, and 
required that the votes might be verified. 
Upon this, the king, who had the list in his 
hand, and was, no doubt, perfectly well 
aware that the clerk-register’s report was 
false, interposed his authority again, and 
declared that this report must be considered 
decisive, unless the earl of Rothes were wil- 
ling to appear at the bar of that house, and 
accuse the clerk-register of falsifying the re- 
cord. As by the very iniquitous law against 
leasing-making, then in force in Scotland, 
had Rothes made the charge, and the clerk. 
register been acquitted, he became himself 
involved in a crime, the punishment of 
which was death, he declined the alternative. 


| 
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offered by the king, who thereupon ratified 
the act as the deed of parliament. 

“ Upon Friday, the 28th of June,” Spald- 
ing tells us, “the parliament was ridden 
again by the king and his three estates, in 
manner formerly (before) set down, except 
that the earl of Glencairn bore the sceptre, 
which the earl of Rothes bore the first day, 
and the earl of Suffolk rode upon the king’s 
right hand, and another English lord on his 
left hand, and the marquis of Hamilton, as 
master of the king’s horse, rode directly be- 
hind him, having at his back a stately horse 
with his caparisons, led in a man’s hand ; 
and in this order, in their parliament red 
robes, they came riding from the abbey up 
the gate (street), and lighted; syne (after- 
wards) went in all together to the parlia- 
ment-house, and there ratified the haill acts 
made and concluded before the lords of the 
articles, after the same were first voiced and 
voted about by the lords of parliament, and 
these acts ordained to be imprinted; and so 
the parliament rose up the foresaid day.” 

Various circumstances had occurred dur- 
ing the parliament-time to raise people’s 
suspicions of the. king’s intentions. On 
Sunday, the 23rd of June, Charles attended 
public worship in St. Giles’s church, and 
there, according to Spalding, he “heard 
John bishop of Murray preach in his rochet, 
which,” Spalding thought it necessary to 
add, by way of explanation, “is a white 
linen or lawn drawn on above his coat, 
above the which his black gown is put on, 
and his arms through the gown-sleeves, and 
above the gown-sleeves is also white linen or 
lawn drawn on, shapen like a sleeve. This 
is the weid (apparel) of archbishops and 
bishops, and wears no surplice, but church- 
men of inferior degree, in time of service, 
wear the same, which is above their cloaths, 
a syde (Jong) linen cloth over body and 


| arms like to a sack. The people of Edin- 
| burgh, seeing the bishop preach in his rochet, 


which was never seen in St. Giles’s kirk 
since the reformation, and by him who was 
some time one of their own town’s puritan 
ministers, they were grieved and grudged 
hereat, thinking the same smelled of popery, 
which helped to be the bishop’s deposition, 
as after does appear.” These obnoxious 
innovations, and the king’s arbitrary con- 
duct in parliament, had so altered the tem- 
per of the people, that Charles himself per- 
ceived the change, and was heard to remark 
on the coldness of public feeling which had 
taken the place of the loud congratulations 
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that welcomed him in the earlier days of his 
visit. It was in réply to this remark that 
Leslie, bishop of the Isles, made the well- 
known observation, which at a later period 
seemed almost prophetic, “that the beha- 
viour of the Scots was like that of the Jews, 
who one day saluted the Lord’s anointed 
with hosannahs, and the next cried out, 
crucify him.” 

Previous to the king’s arrival, the minis- 
ters who remained firm to the old presby- 
terian principles, determined to lay their 
complaint before the parliament in the form 
of a petition of grievances, in which all the 
innovations in the government of the kirk 
during the late and present reigns were to 
be set forth, and the means which had been 
employed to carry them into effect. This 
accordingly was drawn up in a paper, entitled 
“Grievances and petitions concerning the 
disordered state of the reformed church 
within the realm of Scotland,” and Mr. 
Thomas Hogg, a minister recently deposed 
by the court of high commission from his 
ministry at Dysart, was chosen to carry this 
document to the clerk-register, sir John 
Hay. Hay was a blind tool of the court, 
and, when the petition was brought to him, 
he fell into a violent passion against the 
presumption of the ministers who had origi- 
nated such a document, attempted to com- 
pel Hogg to withdraw it, and, when he 
refused, threatened to punish the notary 
who, in the exercise of his duties, had put 
the grievances into a legal form. As the 
clerk-register refused to take charge of this 
document, Hogg applied to several of the 
noblemen to present. it to the king, and 
finally determined to ensure its safe delivery 
by giving it to the king himself. Accord- 
ingly, the night before Charles made his 
entry into Edinburgh, Hogg went to Dal- 
keith, and there delivered it into the hands 
of the king, who received it coldly, read it 
through with an unmoved countenance, and 
took no further notice of it; though a short 
time afterwards, the earl of Morton went to 
Mr. Hogg, and told him he wished they had 
chosen any other place than his house to 
present their complaints. The petitioners, 
thus rebutted, addressed themselves to the 
nobles, many of whom now showed an in- 
clination to make common cause with them. 
It was remarked that, among the leaders of 
the presbyterian party, were now found the 
earls of Rothes, Lothian, Cassillis, and Eg- 
linton, and the lords Lindsay, Balmerino, 
and Loudon, By these and others the 
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king’s conduct was freely discussed after 
the rising of parliament, while Charles him- 
self omitted no occasion of showing his 
resentment towards them. During his stay 
in Scotland, he had created one mar- 
quis, ten earls, two viscounts, and eight 
lords, besides making fifty-four knights on 
various occasions; but all these honours 
were conferred on men who were known to 
be devoted to the court, and no favour of 
the slightest description reached those who 
had shown any inclination to support the 
liberties of their country. On the contrary, 
they were treated on several occasions with 
studied disdain. An instance of this oc- 
curred in the king’s progress to Linlithgow, 
Stirling, and other places, when, as he was 
on his way to visit the abbey of Dunferm- 
line, the earl of Rothes, as sheriff of Fife, 
and the lord Lindsay, as baillie of the regality 
of St. Andrews, collected their friends and 
the gentry of Fife, to the number of about 
two thousand horsemen, and stationed them- 
selves on the border of the shire, at the 
spot where it was known that he intended 
to enter it, in order to receive and welcome 
him, a compliment which had been paid and 
graciously accepted in other cases. But the 
king now avoided it by contemptuously taking 
a bye-road, and left the two lords and their 
company waiting for him for several hours 
before they learnt how he had given them 
the slip. On his return towards the capital, 
Charles narrowly escaped from perishing in 
the waters of the Forth; for about midway 
over the firth, the royal party were over- 
taken by a sudden squall, which upset the 
boat containing the king’s plate and house- 
hold stuff, and out of thirty-five persons who 
were on board, two only escaped drowning. 
The king himself, not without some danger, 
reached a ship of war which was lying in the 
roads, and which landed him in safety at 
Leith. 

On the 18th day of July, after a visit to 
his native country, which had given satisfac- 
tion neither to himself nor to his subjects, 
Charles set out for Berwick on his return. 
It was remembered as not one of the least 
marks of his supposed leaning to popery, 
that on St. John the Baptist’s day (June 24), 
being in Edinburgh, he proceeded in great 
state to the chapel-royal, and there, after 
making a solemn offering at the altar, he 
touched a hundred persons for the king’s 
evil, placing round the neck of each a white 
silk ribbon, with a piece of gold, coined on 
purpose, attached to it. 


‘and dutiful. 


After his departure from Scotland, the king 
and Laud, who now, on the death of Abbot, 
was made archbishop of Canterbury, began 
gradually to carry their designs against the 
kirk into effect. In order to place the 
capital under more direct ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, Charles erected Edinburgh from 
being a part of the see of St. Andrews into 
a separate bishopric, and Mr. William 
Forbes, one of the ministers of Aberdeen, 
having been elected pro forma by a chapter, 
was, on the 28th of January following, so- 
lemnly consecrated in the chapel-royal, in 
presence of two archbishops and five bishops. 
St. Giles’s church was appointed to be his 
cathedral, and it was made more roomy by 
taking down the wall which separated the 
high kirk from the little kirk. About the 
same time orders were sent from court that 
prayers should be said twice a-day in the 
chapel-royal, with the choir, according to 
the English liturgy ; and it was not concealed 
that the service of the chapel-royal was in- 
tended to be taken as the model for the 
rest of the church in Scotland. The dean 
was ordered to take care that the com- 
munion was administered once a-month, 
and that it should be received kneeling ; 
and he was to observe all holidays, and use 
the surplice whenever he preached. The 
lords of the privy council and of session, the 
advocates, clerks, writers to the signet, and 
members of the college of justice, were or- 
dered to communicate kneeling, at least once 
a-year; but, although the dean was directed 
to send up to court a report of their atten- 
dance, the mandate seems to have been 
very imperfectly obeyed. Other announce- 
ments of contemplated changes followed in 
quick succession, and the general feeling of 
discontent was at its height, when a flimsy 
pretext was seized by the court to attempt 
to ruin one of the leaders of the popular 
party, lord Balmerino. 

During the sitting of parliament, the lords 
who were in the opposition, feeling aggrieved 
at the imputations which were rather freely 
cast upon them, of being enemies to the 
government, consulted together and deter- 
mined to clear themselves by presenting a 
supplication to the king. The document 
was drawn up by an advocate named Haig, 
in language which was at once moderate 
The king was requested to 
consider, that in deliberations about matters 
of importance, either in council or parlia- 
ment, opinions often differed ; but that they 
who had been of a contrary mind to the 
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majority, had never been censured for that 
difference of opinion by good and just 
princes. They acknowledged the preroga- 
tive in its most ample form; but they spoke 
modestly of the general fears entertained 
that some important innovation was in- 
tended in the essential points of religion, 
since divers papists had been admitted not 
only into parliament, but among the lords 
of the articles, and they stated that their 
minds, being thus perplexed, they had reason 
to suspect a snare in the subtle conjunction 
of the act of 1609, respecting apparel with 
that made in 1606, respecting the royal 
prerogative, which by a sophistical artifice 
should oblige them either to vote unduti- 
fully on the sacred point of prerogative, or 
against their consciences on the point of 
intended innovations in the church. They 
implored the king to reconsider the points 
from which they dissented, and urged the 
evil consequences which they believed would 
arise from persevering in them, and in con- 
clusion enumerated a number of grievances 
of which they had not complained, and 
urged as proof of their loyalty the large 
supplies they had granted, which they said 
showed more love to his person than the 
course pursued by those who, regardless of 
the king’s honour, had run the risk of having 
the acts rejected, or tampered with the mem- 
bers of the estates to procure their votes. 
This petition was signed by several lords, 
and it was presented to the king by the earl 
of Rothes; but when Charles had glanced 
his eye over it, he returned it to that noble- 
man with an air of displeasure, telling him 
haughtily, “No more of this, my lord, I 
command you!” The petition was accord- 
ingly dropped for the moment, but lord 
Balmerino, who, feeling the cruel and un- 
just treatment of his father, had not hitherto 
interfered much in public affairs, but was a 
party to this petition, had kept a copy of it. 
Since, however, the king’s return to Eng- 
land, and amid the increasing discontents 
of the country, Balmerino seems to have 
thought that if the petition were altered 
and made less distasteful to the sovereign, 
it might be productive of some good. For 
this purpose he communicated his copy of 
the original petition in confidence to a 
notary named Dunmoor, who took it home 
with him under a strict injunction to allow 
no one to see it. Dunmoor, however, in- 
cautiously showed it under a promise of 
secrecy to Hay, of Naughton, who was a 
personal one of the lord Balmerino, and 


who having surreptitiously obtained a copy 
of the document, carried it immediately to 
archbishop Spottiswode. 

The opportunity furnished by this act of 
treachery was too good to be thrown away. 
Balmerino’s property consisted chiefly of 
what had been church lands, and the pre- 
lates looked upon them with greedy eyes, 
while they persuaded the king that it was 
necessary to make a severe example of some 
one of the nobles in order to terrify the 
rest. The law against leasings had been 
so formed as to give a handle for any act 
of iniquitous tyranny on the part of the 
crown; by this act it was made a capital 
crime to disseminate lies against the king 
or his government, or to spread reports 
tending to excite sedition and alienate the 
affections of the subjects, and all who, know- 
ing of such reports, did not immediately 
give information of them and denounce 
their authors, were to be considered as 
equally guilty and liable to the same punish- 
ment. By an extraordinary license of in- 
terpretation, the petition of the lords was 
declared to be a document exciting to sedi- 
tion; a commission was issued for examining 
into the offence; and the lord Balmerino 
was arrested and committed a prisoner to 
the castle of Edinburgh. To make sure of 
a verdict against him, the earl of Traquair, 
lord treasurer, an obsequious and unscru- 
pulous agent of the court, who was consi- 
dered as one of the ablest men and most 
eloquent speakers’in Scotland, was entrusted 
with the management of the trial. The 
assessors on the bench, Learmont, one of 
the lords of session, Spottiswode, second 
son of the archbishop, and the clerk-register, 
sir John Hay, were all equally servile to the 
court and hostile to its victim ; and the jury, 
which was nominated by Traquair, consisted 
of men who were known enemies to Balme- 
rino. He challenged nine, but his challenge, 
after much ado, was allowed only in the case 
of one, the earl of Dumfries, who was known 
to have said, that if the pannel were as in- 
nocent as St. Paul, he would find him guilty. 
The judges would even have kept this man 
on the jury, but for the objections of the 
lord-advocate. The prisoner was indicted 
for leasing-making, for being, as it was 
alleged, the author and abettor of a sedi- 
tious libel, because the copy of the petition, 
found in his possession, was interlined with 
his own hand, and he had not declared the 
author. Balmerino, who pleaded for him- 
self, objected that the act respecting the 
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discovering an author had never been put 
in execution, and never could be meant to 
apply to anything that was not notoriously 
seditious. He only looked upon the peti- 
tion as a dutiful representation for the pur- 
pose of exculpating himself and his friends 
from the charge of disaffection to the govern- 
ment, and it was only intended for the king’s 
own reading, to enable him to form a correct 
estimate of their conduct. When he first 
saw it, though he approved of it in general, 
he objected to some expressions. The earl 
of Rothes had presented it to the king, and 
when he was aware that it had given offence, 
they laid aside all idea of presenting it. 
The earl of Rothes gave his evidence in 
corroboration of this statement. Never- 
theless, the judges decided that it should 
go to the jury. When they were inclosed, 
an aged lord on whom the court reckoned 
implicitly, Gordon of Buckie, who had 
assisted in the murder of the earl of 
Murray, rose and made a touching appeal 
to them. He entreated them to consider 
well what they did, before they shed inno- 
cent blood which would lie heavy upon 
them all their lives. In his youth he had 
been drawn to shed blood, and, although 
he had received the king’s pardon, it had 
cost him many a sorrowful hour before he 
had obtained forgiveness from God. As he 
spoke, he shed tears, and the jury were 
affected with his address, but Traquair, who 
acted as foreman, rose to counteract its 
effect by telling them that the question on 
which they were called to judge neither 
related to the severity of the law nor to 
the nature of the paper, which had been 
determined by the court to come under the 
title of leasing-making; but they had to 
decide whether the pannel had discovered 
its author or not. The earl of Lauderdale 
interfered, contending that they were called 
upon to judge of the law as well as of the 
fact, and after a discussion of several hours, 
the jury at last divided equally. Balmerino 
was found guilty only by the casting vote 
of Traquair, yet sentence of death was im- 
mediately pronounced upon him, though 
execution was delayed until the king’s plea- 
sure should be known. But the effect of 
these iniquitous proceedings was very dif- 
ferent from that which the court reckoned 
upon, There was a general and anxious 
excitement during the progress of the trial, 
but when the result was known, the popular 
rage was so great that the king’s most de- 
voted agents were struck with intense alarm, 


Meetings were secretly held, in which the 
most desperate measures were resolved upon, 
It was proposed to break open the prison and 
set lord Balmerino at liberty ; and, in case 
this failed, it was resolved to take exemplary 
vengeance on his judges, some undertaking 
to put them to death, while others set fire 
to their houses. Traquair obtained some 
information of what was going on, and in 
great alarm he hurried to court. He repre- 
sented to the king that the execution of 
Balmerino would not be advisable in the 
present state of the country; and after a 
tedious imprisonment, he received a pardon, 
which was given very ungraciously. But 
nothing could repair the injury which these 
proceedings had inflicted on king Charles’s 
interests in Scotland. The nobles saw that 
they had no protection against the resent- 
ment of the bishops and the capricious 
tyranny of the crown but in their own 
strength, and to increase this they made 
common cause with the popular party. A 
common rallying point was thus formed, 
and every day furnished new proofs of the 
necessity of crowding round it. Balmerino’s 
trial was concluded in the spring of 1635, 
and it was soon followed by events of dif- 
ferents kinds, which showed the grasping 
ambition and pride of the bishops, and in- 
creased the disgust of the nobility. On 
the death of the lord chancellor, Kinnoul, 
archbishop Spottiswode solicited the chan- 
cellorship, and being successful, he thus 
at length attained the great object of his 
ambition, the uniting the first office of the 
state with the primacy in the church. The 
office of treasurer, held by lord Traquair, was 
next solicited, but unsuccessfully, by the 
bishop of Ross ; and out of fourteen prelates, 
nine were members of the privy council. 

While these matters were going on in the 
south, the highlands were again the scene of 
great disorders. As no satisfactory inquiries 
had yet been made into the fire at Fren- 
draught, the marquis of Huntley had set out 
for Edinburgh, to be there at the opening 
of parliament, that he might lay his com- 
plaint before the king; but falling sick on 
the way, he was obliged to entrust the mis- 
sion to his marchioness and their daughter- 
in-law, the lady Aboyne. The ladies were 
graciously received by the king, who, “ with 
great patience heard the complaint, which 
he bewailed, comforted the ladies the best 
he could, and promised’ justice ;” but, it is 
added, “they could get no more for the 
present.” So matters remained on the 
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king’s departure for England, after which 
the pressing appeals of the marchioness to 
the council led to the trial and execution of 
Meldrum, the person accused by the laird 
of Frendraught. Finding that no further 
justice was to be obtained at present, the 
| marquis and the ladies returned in Septem- 
ber, first to Strathbogie and then to the 
Bog of Gicht, shortly before which a new 
provocation had been given to the Gordons. 
As Alexander Gordon of Dunkyntie, a near 
kinsman of Huntley, and his eldest son, 
George Gordon, with some servants, were 
hunting in Glenelg, at the head of Stra- 
thaven, on the 19th of August; they were 
suddenly set upon by certain highland “ lim- 
mers” (vagabonds), and cruelly murdered. 
Another son of the laird of Dunkyntie took 
up the corpses of his father and brother, 
and having cut off the head of one of the 
highlanders who had been slain, stuck it on 
a pole and carried it in procession before 
the bodies of the murdered men to Elgin, 
where it was set up on an iron “ stob,” at 
the end of the tollbooth, as an example to 
others; but, though the whole influence of 
the Gordons was employed to procure an 
inquiry into this murder, it was without 
avail; and people “thought it strange, that 
the great marquis of Huntley should see 
his blood destroyed without trial or repara- 
tion.” ; 

Soon after a new outrage, in the same 
district, helped ‘to increase the irritation of 
the different clans. James Grant, who had 
escaped from Edinburgh castle in the pre- 
ceding year, and had concealed himself so 
effectually in these wild districts, that even 
his old enemies in the same parts believed 
that he had fled the country, suddenly made 
his appearance in Strathaven, at the begin- 
ning of the November of 1633, “and pertly 
(openly) and avowedly travelled through 
the country, sometimes on Spey-side, some- 
times here, sometimes there, without fear or 
dread.” The lairds of Balnadallach soon 
took the alarm, and the younger laird hired 
a party (“about fourteen limmers in com- 
pany”) of the proscribed clan of the 
M‘Gregors, with “ ane cruel bloody tyrant,” 
called Patrick Geir M‘Gregor, as their cap- 
tain, to hunt him down. ‘They accordingly 
kept a close watch on Grant’s movements, 
until at last they got information that he 
was on his way one night, with two com- 
panions only, to visit his wife, who was near 
her time of delivery, in a little house be- 


longing to aa of their kinsmen. The 
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M‘Gregors followed him closely, and, hav- 
ing surrounded the house, and attempted to 
enter, “ James Grant hearing the noise, and 
secing him so unbeset (surrounded), that he 
was neither able to keep that little house, 
nor yet to win away, resolved to keep the 
door, with the other two, as long as they 
might, and shot out arrows at two windows, 
that few did venture to come near the door, 
except that their captain came fiercely for- 
ward to pursue the door, which the said 
James Grant perceiving, and knowing him 
well, quickly bends ane hagbutt, and shoots 
him through both the thies, and to the ground 
falls he. His men leaves the pursuit and 
loups (/eaps) about to lift him up again. 
But, as they are at this work, the said 
James Grant, with the other two, loups fra 
the house and flies, leaving his wife behind 
him; but he is sharply followed, and many 
arrows was shot at him, yet he wan away 
safely to a bog near hand by, with his 
two men. This Patrick Geir died of this 
shot within short while, a notable thief, 
robber, and briganner (drigand), oppressing 
the country-people whenever they came; 
and therefore they rejoiced at his death to be 
quit of such a limmer, and praised the said 
James Grant for cutting him off’ The 
death of this M‘Gregor, however, was only 
a new provocation to his friends, and soon 
after the highland “limmers,” as they are 
termed, or bandits, made their appearance 
in greater numbers, and committed their 
ravages in the braes of Murray. 

Such was the state of things, when Hunt- 
ley resolved to make another attempt to 
obtain justice against the laird of Fren- 
draught, and a servant of the laird’s, who 
had been some time in prison, was tortured, 
but without extorting a confession, and then, 
by the influence of Frendraught (as the 
Gordons believed), he was set at liberty 
without further examination. The Gordons 
were enraged at the little sympathy they 
received from the court, and we need not 
be surprised if, when soon after (in the Sep- 
tember of 1634) a party of wild highlanders 
plundered some of the lands of Frendraught, 
it was believed that the Gordons set them 
on. The very next month occurred a new 
invasion of Frendraught’s lands by the high- 
landers, who carried off three-score oxen 
and eleven-score sheep. ‘Shortly there- 
after there came into the country about six 
hundred highlanders, of the clan-Gregor, 
clan-Cameron, and others, all footmen, and 
openly declared they had taken part with 
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Adam Gordon of Park, John Gordon of 
Invermarkie, and others the friends of the 
late burnt laird of Rothmay, and would see 
the same revenged. Frendraught hearing 
this, he suddenly raises about two hundred 
foot, and a hundred and forty horse, and 
sought these people out, who, looking for no 
such onset, lay scattered and dispersed fra 
others (one from another) through the coun- 
try; and finding they were not able to 
gather suddenly together to meet them, 
each man fled and shifted for himself, with- 
out more ado.” The spark was now rapidly 
blowing into a flame, and the laird of Fren- 
draught, with fearful anticipations of the 
approaching winter, hurried off to Edin- 
burgh to lay his complaint before the privy 
council. ‘Thereafter broke out openly a 
number of the name of Gordon with their 
friends and. followers, such as Alexander 
Gordon, eldest lawful son to John Gordon 
of Invermarkie, captain Adam Gordon, ‘se- 
cond lawful son to sir Adam Gordon of 
Park, John Gordon in Auchinreth, William 
Gordon, brother to John Gordon of Auchin- 
handak, William Gordon, lawful son to 
Robert Gordon of Collachie, James Gordon, 
son to Patrick Gordon in Sutherland, Na- 
thaniel and George Gordon, sons to John 
Gordon of Ardlogie, John Gordon, son to 
John Gordon of Little Mill, James Gordon, 
son to Gordon of Ballormy, Alexander 
Leith, brother to the good-man of Harthill, 
Robert Douglas Skinner in Elgin, Duncan 
Brebner and William M‘Gillivorich, servi- 
tors to the laird of Park, and divers others 
friends and followers. These gentlemen 
taking the fire of Frendraught heavily to 
heart, and seeing no redress thereof by law, 
broke out, each man sworn to another to 
live and die with others, and vowed to re- 
venge themselves upon the laird of Fren- 
draught by way of dead. And first they 
began and spoiled a number of cattle and 
sheep from the ground of Frendraught, and 
avowedly had them to Bryack fair, and sold 
a cow for a dollar and a sheep for a groat 
(which was very cheap), to hold silver 
amongst their hands. They spoiled from 
Mr. Alexander Innes, minister of Rothmay, 
his riding-horse, and took some money from 
Mr. Robert Jamieson, minister at Martin- 
kirk, violently and masterfully, with sundry 
other outrages in the country. Some of 
these gentlemen happened to be drinking in 
-Tullisoull, where they took one called Thom- 
son, direct (directed or sent) out by Fren- 
draught’s friends as a spy to hear their dis- 
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course. They speir (inquire) at him wherefore 
he came there. He dashes and declares he 
was hired to go out and wait (watch) upon 
them, and to learn what they were saying 
or doing, and to report the same back again 
to Frendraught’s friends who had sent him 
out. Upon this confession; without further 
justice, they gars hang the poor man most 
cruelly. Upon the 15th‘ of Novem- 
ber, these Gordons raised out of the ground 


of Frendraught about thirteen score of nolt, 


(oven), and eighteen score of sheep; called 
(carried) them to Strathbogie, and, finding 
the marquis not to be dwelling there, they 
masterfully dang up (broke open) the outer 
court gates, and called in the goods within 
the close, brake up the stable-doors, and 
took away two of the marquis’s best horses. 
And thereafter they took out of the stables 
of the Bog three others of his saddle-horses, 
which was thought to be done by collusion. 
Upon the 23rd of November, they burnt up 
the corn-yard of the Maines of Frendraught, 
wherein there was standing four-score stacks, 

“Frendraught was forced to suffer these 
outrages patiently, and bides in Edinburgh, 
supplicating the council daily for redress, 
who directs out an herald called John Mal- 
colm, with a trumpeter called Alexander 
Ferguson, to summon these misdoers at the 
market-crosses of Aberdeen, Banff, Elgin, 
and Forres, to compear before the secret 
council the 16th of December, and also upon 
the 13th of January thereafter, 1635, re- 
spective, to answer to these complaints ; and 
siclike to charge the marquis, twelve barons, 
twelve gentlemen, and twelve ministers, 
personally or at their dwelling-places, to 
compear before the lords the same days, for 
giving them information of these disorders, 
under great pains. The herald in his coat- 


arms, with sound of trumpet, used these | 


charges. conform, at the cross of Aberdeen 
and Banff; and coming from Banff to 
Elgin, he meets with captain Gordon and 
the rest, to whom he told his commission, 
and made intimation of his charge to the 
said captain and the rest present, charging 
them to compear the days respective afore- 
said, who, at the giving thereof, was well 
feared for his life. Captain Gordon dis- 
creetly answered, their blood was taken (for 
the most part was come of the house of 
Rothmay, kin, friends, or allies) by fire 
most cruelly, within the house of Fren- 
draught ; justice is sought, but none ean be 
found, which made them desperately to 
seek revenge upon the laird of Frendraught, 
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his men, tenants, and servants, at their own 
hands; but as to the rest of the king’s 
lieges, they would offer no injury without 
their own procurement. The herald, glad 
of this answer, and blithe to win away with 
his life, took his leave, and the trumpeter 
sounded who was with him, to whom the 
captain gave five dollars of wages. The 
herald, before, had summoned the marquis 
personally, in the Bog, and was well enter- 
tained. Thereafter he went to Elgin and 
Inverness, and made proclamation of his 
letters, syne (afterwards) returns home in 
peace after he had done all his affairs. 

‘*Ye heard how these broken men had called 
to Strathbogie the goods of Frendraught. 
Upon the morning they called them there- 
from to the place of Rothmay, wherein the 
lady and her daughters were then dwelling ; 
they entered the house masterfully, took the 
keys of the gates and doors, syne shot the 
lady and her daughters to her own gate 
(turned them out of her own gate) to a kill 
barn, where they remained. But this was 
done with consent, as was thought. Thus, 
having maimed this strong house, they 
took it up royally, and caused kill altogether 
three-score marts (beeves) and a hundred 
wethers; some they salted, some they roasted, 
and some they eat fresh. They boasted and 
compelled Frendraught’s tenants to bring in 
meal, malt, cocks, customs, and poultry, and 
to procure their last acquittances and to pay 
them bygones: syne gave them their ac- 
quittances upon such as they got, saying 
their acquittances were as good as the laird’s. 
The poor tenants, for fear of their lives, 
obeyed their haill wills, wanting their master 
to defend them, who all this time was in 
Edinburgh, and durst not come home for 
fear of his life.” 

The enemies of the marquis of Huntley 
seem, however, at this time to have had 
entirely the ears of the court, and a series 
of vexatious proceedings now commenced 
against this aged nobleman. He had re- 
ceived his summons to appear before the 


| council in Edinburgh, at an inclement season 


of the year, and while he was suffering under 
sickness. He therefore sent several of the 
gentlemenof his name who had been similarly 
summoned, with a testimonial or certificate 
of his inability to travel, which was signed 
by three ministers. But when these gentle- 
men arrived in Edinburgh, the council or- 
dered them all to be confined in the toll- 
booth, rejected Huntley’s certificate on the 
frivolous pretext that it was not stated to be 
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given by the ministers “upon their souls 
and consciences,” and put the marquis 
along with the “broken men” (i.e. the 
insurgents) who had not obeyed their sum- 
mons, to the horn. Orders were at the 
same time dispatched to the sheriff of Aber- 
deen, who, on the 30th of December, pro- 
ceeded at the head of two hundred horse- 
men to Strathbogie and the other places 
where the insurgents were supposed to be 
lurking, but he found none of them. There- 
upon the council dispatched similar orders 
to the sheriff of Banff, in which county 
Rothmay was situated. When the sheriff 
and his men came to Rothmay, they found 
the gates open and the house empty, for 
the insurgent Gordons had left it two hours 
before his arrival, and so easy was it to evade 
justice, that, unable to gain any intelligence 
of their movements, the sheriff dispersed his 
company and abandoned the pursuit. He 
was no sooner gone than the Gordons all 
came back to Rothmay, where “they held” 
house in wonted form.” 
The state of this part of the country may 
indeed be gathered from the proceedings of 
the Grants. Since his escape from the 
M‘Gregors, James Grant had been little 
heard of; but it appears that he was nego- 
tiating privately with the lairds of Balna- 
dallach for a reconciliation, and that the 
young laird had promised to obtain his 
pardon before a specified day. The pardon, 
however, was not obtained, and James 
Grant appears to have suspected that some 
treachery was intended against him. As 
far as we can gather, there had been private 
meetings between James Grant and young 
Balnadallach, and it seems the usual trys- 
ting-place (or rendezvous), was the mill of 
Petchass. ‘Upon the 7th day of Septem- 
ber in this year, 1634 (being Sunday), 
Elspet Innes, spouse to the said James 
Grant, came under night to the gate of 
Petchass (the laird sitting at his supper), 
knocked, wan in, and rounded in his ear 
some few words. Shortly after he rises 
(after the board is drawn), takes his wife’s 
plaid about him, with his sword and his 
targe in his hand, forbidding any to follow 
him, and forth at the gate goes he; but his 
wife would not leave him; so he and she, 
and James Grant’s wife, all three go to Bal- 
nadallach’s own mill.of Petchass, where the 
tryst (meeting) was set, and James Grant was 
with twelve men lying secret, without Bal- 
nadallach’s knowledge that he had any men. 
Always, James Grant’s wife cries the watch- 
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word; whereupon he comes out of the mill 
himself alone, shook hands with Balna- 
dallach, and kissed his wife ; and presently 
there rushed forth out of this mill the fore- 
said twelve men, laid hands upon him and 
his wife both, and treacherously took them 
to Culquholy, three miles from Petchass, 
where they stayed short while; syne (then) 
rose up (leaving his wife behind ‘them 
there), and thence go they; but his wife 
returned home to Petchass, with a woe 
heart, as all the house had. Always, they 
travelled upon the night, in obscure ways, 
crossing and recrossing burns (streams) and 
waters, that Balnadallach should not sus- 
pect the ways; and he is chained by the 
arm to the arm of a strong limmer, and 
locked fast together, with his face muffled, 
that he might not see. Thus they travelled. 
Balnadallach alleged it was foul play, under 
trysting, to have used him so. James 
answered, he had reason, for two causes ; 
first, he promised to get him a remission 
before Lammas last, which was not done; 
secondly, he had dealt with the clan-Gregor 
to take his life. However the matter was, 
James Grant brought him to Thomas Grant’s 
house, at Duadeis, three miles from Elgin, 


| and in the high-gate (road) betwixt and 


Spey; here was their lodging taken up, and 
the shackles loosed from Balnadallach’s 
arm, wherewith he was tormented, but had 
still a strong man upon each gardie, whether 
he was sleeping or waking. And this night he 
was laid in the killogie (fire-place of a kiln), 
having Leonard Leslie, son-in-law to Robert 
Grant, brother to the said James, one of 
his company, upon one arm, and a strong 
limmer, called M‘Grimmon, on the other. 
Thus Balnadallach sat night and day, and 
lay betwixt these two limmers, not knowing 
where he was, nor seeing daylight; nor wan 
out to do the offices of nature, but that 
which was conveyed forth of a coig (with a 
pail) -appointed for that office. The sym- 
mers (beams) of this kill was first over-covered 
with divotts (turfs), and syne (after) well 
covered with straw; whereupon James 
Grant and the rest lay, just above Balna- 
dallach. Through want of air he was like 
to perish, not being used to such lodging. 
Upon Yule-even (Christmas-eve), James 
Grant goes some gate of his own, leaving 
Balnadallach in the killogie betwixt these 
two gardians, and his brother, Robert 
Grant, with other two limmers to lie above 
the killogie; the rest he took with himself. 
Balnadallach knew nothing of their depar- 


ture; but lying sore tormented and op- 
pressed with cold, hunger, and want of his 
kindly (natural) air; wanting fire, candle, 
bed-clothes, and few back-clothes, in the 
dead of winter; whereby he is at the point 
of despair. 
this estate, was merciful unto him; for, 
he perceiving quietness, speaks in Latin 
to Leonard Leslie, lamenting his misery, 
craving his help and assistance to win away, 
and promises him rich rewards for his pains. 
Now, albeit this Leonard Leslie was son-in- 
law to Robert Grant, uncle to the killed 
Carroun, whose death this James Grant was 
now seeking to revenge, and that Balna- 
dallach was specially entrusted to his keep- 
ing, nevertheless, hoping for reward, he 
tells him in Latin where he was, which 
Balnadallach understood well enough to be 
within three miles of Elgin, three miles to 
Speyside, and three miles to the place of 
Innes; then he shows him that the morn 
(morrow) being Sunday, and the 28th of 
December, he should seem to rax (stretch) 
himself and shake himself loose of his arm,: 
which Leonard kept, syne (then) with all his 
slight to get his other arm out of M‘Grim- 
mon’s gripe, then hastily to get up 
and to the door of the killogie, which 
he should behold. Balnadallach followeth 
his council, shook himself loose, and wins the 
killogie door. Leonazrd first followed, and 
of set purpose fell after him in the door, to 
stay M‘Grimmon from following after. 
Balnadallach to the gate with all the speed 
he could run, Leonard follows, and still is 
nearest him. M‘Grimmon gives the cry, 
and Robert Grant and the rest gets up and 
follows. But Balnadallach wins by speed of 
foot to the town of Urquhart, and Leonard 
with him, for he quitted his company. The 
rest durst not follow to Urquhart, but went 
their way sad and sorrowful for their own 
safety. Thus, after twenty days’ imprison- 
ment, in such an open part, yet most ob- 
scure, Balnadallach miraculously escapes, 
by God’s permission; and after dinner in 
Urquhart, he goes in his coat and treweis 
(vest and hose), now all worn and rent, with 
Leonard Leslie, to the place of Innes, where 
the laird made him very welcome. He 
stayed that night; and, on the morn about 
ten hours, came to Elgin, where he stayed 
while Sunday ; syne departed.” 

After the escape of young Balnadallach, 
the hostility of the two parties increased, 
and the country was filled with outrages. 
The M‘Gregors were again called in, and 
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overrun the lands of the laird of Balveny, 
but the laird’s son having raised the coun- 
try, fell upon them and drove them away. 
Soon after young Balnadallach obtained a 
commission to proceed against the “ broken” 
Grants, and having paid a sudden visit to 
his old lodging-place, the “ killogie,” suc- 
ceeded in capturing two of the Grants and 
four of their men, whom he carried prisoners 
to Elgin. Two of them escaped from the 
tollbooth there; the rest were sent to Edin- 


_ burgh, where the principal of them, Thomas 


Grant, was hanged, and the others were 
banished out of the country. The clan- 
Gregor, were at this time in full chase 
after James Grant, having now their own 
feud to revenge for the death of Patrick 
Geir, slain by Grant in the year preceding. 
On the 10th of March, they captured in 
Glenraness, one of Grant’s men, named 
Donald Cumming, who had been with him 
at the time Patrick Geir was shot, and they 
immediately carried him to the place where 
Patrick received his wound, and stabbed 
him to death with their dirks. A few days 
after, they took and slew in the same man- 
ner another person concerned in the same 
affair, named Findlay M‘Grimmon. Thus, 
says John Spalding, in his journal, “ these 
lawless M‘Gregors, under colour of seeking 
James Grant, oppressed the country up and 
down, sorning (taking their lodgings by 
force), and taking their meat, deflowering 
virgins and men’s wives, begetting of bairns 
in whoredom without punishment, wherever 
they went.” This state of things continued 
for some months, until at length the fol- 
lowers and supporters of James Grant were 
so reduced, that the feud was almost lost 
sight of among more important events. We 
have told these events more minutely be- 
cause they picture to us so vividly the wild 
condition of the northern counties of Scot- 
land under Charles I. 

When the marquis of Huntley heard that, 
in spite of his certificate of inability, he had 
been put to the horn in Edinburgh for dis- 
obedience to the summons of the council, 
he took the matter to heart so much that, 
in spite of a great storm, he set out from 
the bog of Gicht on the 9th of January, 
1635, with the marchioness, two of his grand- 
children, and some friends, and, having 
caused himself to be carried in a chariot, 
reached Strathbogie the same day. He 
continued his journey slowly and with great 
difficulty, till he reached a house of his near 
Brechin, where he was “ storm-sted,’”’ or 
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confined by the tempestuous weather, until 
the 10th of February. “ But this gave no 
content to the lords of council, and there- 
fore they directed Eleazer Makkisoun, as 
herald, to charge the marquis, at his dwel- 
ling-place of the Bog, and market-cross of 
Banff, head burgh of the shire, to enter his 


person in ward within the castle of Dum- | 
barton, albeit, they certainly knew he was © 


upon his journey, scarce able to travel, and 
storm-sted also. Yet such was the mean 
that Frendraught had at this time, that 
he brought the marquis of Huntley to these 
extremities, do his best, which was admired 
of by many in this land.” 

“ The same herald or pursuivant,” Spald- 
ing, who has recorded these transactions 
minutely, goes on to tell us, “charged the 


lady Rothmay to render the haill keys of | 
the place, which she humbly obeyed, for~ 


then no Gordons were within. And the 
herald took the keys with him, after he had 
locked up gates and doors, to deliver to the 
council. But he returned no sooner south, 
but as soon the Gordons returned back 


again to Rothmay, strake up the gates and 


doors, and dwelt therein nobly. But, in 
the meantime, letters. of intercommoning 
was proclaimed against them, whereby, as 
they were lawless, so made friendless, and 
so might not bide together, therefore they 
parted the pelf amongst them, cast up the 
gates of Rothmay, and each man to do for 
himself, and parted company upon the 28rd 
of January. All this time, the marquis is 
storm-sted in Melgyne [his house near 
Brechin], old and unable ‘to travel in so 
great a storm, which began in January and 
continued to-the sixth of March thereafter, 
whereby few were able to travel, and many 
ships perished on our coast. Notwithstand- 
ing of all this, Frendraught dealt so by his 


mean, that the lords directed the foresaid | 


Eleazer Makkisoun, pursuivant, to go charge 
the marquis of Huntley (in respect of his 
disobedience), to render the keys of his 
house wherein he kept his residence, under 
the pain of treason. The marquis received 
this charge while he was storm-sted in Mel- 
gyne, who willingly obeyed, and sends word 
to his baillies to deliver to the said Eleazer 
Makkisoun, pursuivant, how soon he came 
there, the keys of Strathbogie and the Bog, 
which he received upon the ninth of Feb- 
ruary, and south goes he and presents them 
before the council. The marquis thought 
well uncouth (strange) of this sharp and 
severe dealing, and therefore, without fear 


a 
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of the storm or peril, of his life, leaves 
Melgyne upon the tenth or twelfth of Feb- 
ruary, who, with his lady, was carried in a 
coach borne upon long trees (é.e, wooden 
poles), upon men’s arms, because horse 
might not travel, in respect of the: great 
storm and deepness of the way cled with 
snow and frost; and thus with his com- 
pany the first night he came to Dundee, 
and so forth to Edinburgh. Upon the —— 
day of February, he compears before the 
council, and upon his compearance he is 
Thereafter, the 
lords demand whether he was art or part, 
or on the counsel, or hunter out, of these 
gentlemen of the name of Gordon, to do 
such open oppression and injuries as they 
did daily. The marquis denied that he was 
privy to such courses, nor was it agreeable 
with his honour to revenge his just cause 
upon killing of beasts or burning of corn. 
Then they urged him, as chief, to bring in 
these lawless people to the council. He 
answered, he was not sheriff, nor had autho- 
rity; and that he was now become old, 
feeble, and weak, to bring in such people, 
descended of a stock by themselves, who 
were seeking revenge of their blood, and 
would neither be counselled nor ruled by 
him; but if his son were in the countrey 
(who is now in France), he were more able 
for such business nor he. The lords heard 
him, but said he should have commission to 
search, seek, take, and apprehend these 
broken men, or put them out of the king- 
dom, and not to receipt them within his 
bounds, as also to report his diligence before 
the sixth of June next, to the council. He 
was ordained also to set caution to Fren- 
draught, that he, his men, tenants, and ser- 
vants, should be harmless and skaithless in 
their bodies, goods, and gear, of him, his 
men, tenants, and servants, and of these 
broken men, in so far, as he might stop 
or let, otherways than by order of law and 
justice, under the pain of a hundred thou- 
sand pounds; as also to pay to Frendraught 
such cost and skaith as he should sustain by 
them, from the sixth day of April next to 
come, and in all time coming. This being 
done, the marquis got back his keys, which 
he took with the burthen aforesaid, and 
could not mend himself; such and so great 
was Frendraught’s mean against him at 
this time.” 

Huntley soon afterwards returned to the 
north, and partly by his diligence, and partly 
through the exertions of the government 


and its agents, the country was soon reduced 
to a more settled state by the departure of 
the insurgent Gordons, who first fled to the 
northern coasts, and then made their escape 
to the continent. But Huntley’s troubles 
did not end here, although he repaired to 


Edinburgh in the summer to report his pro- » 


ceedings to the council, and received their 
acquittal. ‘Ye heard before now captain 
Gordon of Park, and the rest of the broken 
men, were put out of the country by the 
marquis. This captain Adam thought heavy 
to be banished out of his native country, 
resolved to come home, reveal the truth, and 
do for himself. Like as in the month of 
September he came to Edinburgh, and upon 
his revelations he gets an ample remission 
for himself for all bygones, and with great 
diligence passes through the seals. Like as 
in October his peace is proclaimed at the 
market-crosses of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
Banff, and Elgin of Murray; and he was 
well entertained in the clerk-register’s own 
house in Edinburgh. This hasty-purchased 
peace was admired at by many, thinking 
surely he had revealed such as he knew of 
the instigators of these troubles, Where- 
upon followed, that the marquis of Huntley 
was charged, upon the second day of No- 
vember, by a herald or pursuivant, to com- 
pear before the council the Ist day of De- 
cember, and to produce James Gordon of 
Letterfurrie, James Gordon, baillie of Strath- 
bogie, John Gordon of Ardclash, Gordon of 
Cairnburrow, John Gordon of Invermarkie, 
John Gordon alias Swankie, and John Lich- 
toun, his domestic servants, and divers 
others, as alleged hounders out of the broken 
men to do the injuries formerly set down. 
And siclike charges are given to the haill 
barons and gentlemen of the name of Gor- 
don, within the sheriffdoms of Aberdeen, 
Banff, and Murray, to compear the foresaid 


day before the council, to the effect that - 


they, with the marquis, should set caution 
for keeping of the king’s peace. This Fren- 
draught wrought also, for his better security. 
And, as was said, the lord Gordon ‘now being 
in France, he was charged, upon three-score 
days, to set caution in like manner. And 
upon the back of this, followed other charges 
against the marquis, that he should com- 
pear the day foresaid before the council, and 
answer for the alleged receipting, supplying, 
and intercommoning with the broken men, 
after publication of the letters thereof. 
These charges coming so thick upon the 
marquis, still by mean of the laird of Fren- 
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draught, he set himself to obey ; and in the 
dead of the year, cold, tempestuous, and 
stormy weather, unpleasant for a man of his 
age to travel in, yet he and his lady, by 
chariot, went to Edinburgh, compeared be- 
fore the council, with James Gordon of Let- 
terfurrie, and John Gordon, called Swankie, 
his page ; forno more compeared at this day 
of all the rest. The marquis was there con- 
fronted face to face with captain Adam 
Gordon, anent the wrongs done to Fren- 
draught. Howsoever the matter was, the 
marquis came miscontented from the coun- 
cil-house; the chancellor (archbishop Spot- 
tiswode) had been to dinner; and after they 
had dined, the chancellor, in his own house, 
commanded him to enter his person in ward 
within the castle of Edinburgh; together 
with the said James Gordon and John Gor- 
don, to be warded within the tollbooth of 
Edinburgh, and kept in close prison, not 
seeing daylight, but served with candlelight. 
The lords refused to let the lady marchio- 
ness go to the castle with her husband, ex- 
cept she would ward also, and with great 
entreaty she had the favour to yule (keep 
Christmas) with him, but to stay no longer. 
The marquis’s page got liberty to go out of 
the tollbooth, and bide beside his master in 
the castle; but Letterfurrie stayed fourteen 
days in close ward, to his great grief; at last 
he was removed to another chamber, where 
he had daylight and open windows.” 

In this state of things the year 1635 
closed, and no remission was given to Hunt- 
ley and his family until the month of March, 
when he was released from the castle, and 
confined to two miles round his lodgings in 
the Canongate, during the king’s pleasure. 
At the same time, Gordon of Letterfurrie 
was set at liberty, on giving caution for his 
appearance before the council at the next 
citation. Thus matters stood when, in the 
month of June, 1636, the lord Traquair, 
who had obtained the office of high trea- 
surer of Scotland (in spite of the intrigues 
of the bishops), in place of the earl of 
Morton, came from court. “He brought 
also letters from the king to the council, 
commending them for administration of 
justice; and he (the king) willed them to 
set the marquis, his page, and Letterfurrie, 
at liberty, sémpliciter, since he understood 
them to be innocent, albeit Frendraught 
had gotten wrong besides; and to take cau- 
tion of Letterfurrie to compear upon the 
next citation; and withal that the council 


would labour to see all contioversy sub- 
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mitted, betwixt the marquis and Fren- 
draught, as well civil as criminal, to certain 
friends; and in case of variance amongst 
them, the king to elect out of the same 
friends so many as pleased him, for settling 
of all matters by his majesty’s own sight. 
The council, at the king’s command, sets 
the marquis, his page, and Letterfurrie to 
free liberty, and labour to get all matters 
submitted, which the marquis would never 
hear of, but disdained the same simpliciter. 
However it was, Frendraught crossed the 
marquis mightily every way, and, as was 
said, he obtained a decree against him for 
two hundred thousand marks, for the skaith 
(damage) which he had sustained in these 
troubles, and another decree for a hundred 
thousand pounds, for spoliation of the tithes 
of Drumblait and parish thereof. Like as 
the lords decerned (adjudged) him to give 
Frendraught a new tack of the said tithes, 
wherewith his son, the lord Gordon, was 
charged.” 

These troubles and persecutions had pro- 
duced their effect on the exhausted constitu- 
tion of the aged marquis, and he survived 
only a few days the recovery of his liberty. 
“ Finding himself become weaker and 
weaker,” says the chronicler of these events, 
‘‘he desired to be at home; and he was car- 
ried from his lodging in the Canongate, ina 
wand bed within his chariot (his dear lady 
still in his company) to Dundee, and is 
lodged in Robert Murray’s house, a burgess 
and tavern in the town. 
is come; farther he might not go; his sick- 
ness increases more and more; resolves to 
die; declares his mind before his lady, and 


manner; recommends his soul to God; and, 


Roman catholic, being about the age of 
three-score and fourteen years, to the great 
grief of his matchless friends and loyal lady, 
who with her dear husband had lived to- 
gether many years both in prosperity and 
adversity.” 

Thus disappeared at length from the 
stage a man who had acted a prominent 
part in the history of Scotland during 
nearly half a century. “This mighty mar- 
quis,” says Spalding, who, it must be ob- 
served, is a rather partial witness, “was of a 
great spirit, for, in time of troubles, he was 
of invincible courage, and boldly bore down 
all his enemies triumphantly. He was 
never inclined to war nor trouble himself, 
but, by the pride and insolence of his kin, 


But now his hour~ 


such friends as he had there, in perfect © 


upon the 13th of June, departed this life, a | 
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was divers times drawn into troubles, which 
he bore through valiantly. He loved not to 
be in the law contending against any man, but 


| loved rest and quietness with all his heart; 


and in time of peace he lived moderately 
and temperately in his diet, and fully set to 
building and planting of all curious devices ; 
a well-set neighbour in his marches, dis- 
posed rather to give than take a foot of 
ground wrongously ; he was-heard say, he 
never drew his sword in his own quarrel; in 
his youth a prodigal spender; in his elder 
age more wise and worldly, yet never counted 
for cost in matters of credit and honour; a 
great householder; a terror to his enemies, 
whom, with his prideful kin, he ever held 
under great fear, subjection, and obedience ; 
in all his bargains just and efauld (single- 
minded), and never heard for his true debt; he 
was mightily envyed (hated) by the kirk for 
his religion, and by others for his greatness, 
and had thereby much trouble. His master, 
king James, loyed him dearly, and he was a 
good and loyal subject unto him, enduring 
the king’s lifetime. But now at last, in his 
latter days, by means of Frendraught, he is 
so persecuted by the laws (which he aye 
studied to hold in due reverence) that he is 
compelled to travel without pity so often to 
Edinburgh; and now ends his days out of 
his own house, without trial of the woeful 
fire of Frendraught, which doubtless was a 


‘help to his death also; the lord Gordon his 


eldest son, his lady and two sons, with his 
daughter lady Anne, being at this time in 
France.” The corpse of the marquis was 
transferred from Dundee to Strathbogie, 
where it lay in state in the chapel. The fune- 
ral was performed with unusual solemnity. 
“Upon Friday, the 26th of August, some 
friends lifted the marquis’s corpse upon 
litter, from the chapel of Strathbogie to the 
kirk of Ballie; and upon the morrow at 
night is likewise (in like manner) carried 
therefrom, to his own lodging in Elgin, 
where they were kept; and upon the 30th 
day of August, upon the night, his corpse 
was lifted therefrom, having above his chist 
(coffin) a rich mortcloath of black velvet, 
wherein was wrought two white crosses. 
He had torch-lights in great number carried 
by friends and gentlemen; the marquis’s 
son, called Adam, was at his head, the earl 
of Murray on the right spaik, the earl of — 
Seaforth on the left spaik, the earl of Suther- 
land on the third spaik, and sir Robert 
Gordon on the fourth spaik. Besides these 
nobles, many barons and gentlemen were 
there, having about three hundred lighted 
torches at the lifting. He is carried to the 
east port down the wynd to the south kirk 
stile of the college kirk, in at the south kirk- 
door, and buried in his own isle, with much 
mourning and lamentation. The like form 
of burial with torch-light was not seen here 
these many years before.” 
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Ture can be no doubt that the impunity 
of crime in the highlands arose chiefly from 
the political agitation which was now going 
on in the south. The younger bishops, 
under the immediate patronage of Laud, 
were urging the episcopal party into the 
most violent courses, and, in the belief 
that they had entirely subdued their op- 
ponents, they set no bounds to their pride 
and ambition, which became daily more 
and more unbearable. Their tyranny over the 
ministers of the church was insupportable, 


and their personal bearing towards the nobles 
was more irritating even than the danger to 
which the latter saw their estates exposed 
by the ecclesiastical encroachments. Of 
the latter there was at this time a new ex- 
ample; for the bishops proposed the revival 
of mitred abbots, as a new order of the 
dignified protestant clergy, who were to be 
substituted in parliament in place of the 
lords of the erection, and the latter were to 
be deprived of their church-lands and tithes 
for their endowment. Of the personal be- 
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instance that of the bishop of Galloway 
| (Sydserf), whose advancement was the re- 

ward of his violent advocacy of the court 
| policy when one of the ministers of Edin- 
| burgh. The bishops had obtained a warrant 
| from the king for the establishment of 
| subordinate courts of high commission, the 


| haviour of the church dignitaries, we ma 


| inquisitorial powers of which were abused 


in the most unjust and oppressive manner. 
Alexander Gordon of Earlston, one of the 
tutors, or guardians, of viscount Kenmuir, 
was opposed to the introduction in his 
parish of a minister who was not acceptable 
to the people. It is said that when the new 
minister, on the first communion Sunday, 
administered it to the people kneeling, 
Gordon rose up and boldly cried out against 
what he called “ plain idolatry.” He was 
immediately summoned by the bishop of 
Galloway before his diocesan court of com- 
mission, and, failing to appear, he was con- 
demned and ordered to ward in Montrose 
for six weeks. The lord of Lorn, who was 
the other tutor of lord Kenmuir, requested 
that the sentence might be remitted, on the 
ground that Gordon was entrusted with the 
management of the young viscount’s estates, 
and he said that he would willingly give five 
hundred. marks for his release. The bishop, 
whose avarice, it appears, was greater than 
the lord of Lorn imagined, immediately 
accepted the money. Lorn was a zealous 
presbyterian, as well as a member of the 


} privy council, and at a meeting of that 


body soon after, he laid this proceeding to 
the charge of the bishop, who was present, 
and gave his accuser the lie in an in- 
sulting manner. The lord of Lorn, we are 
told, contented himself with saying, that it 
was not himself singly, but the whole council 
that was insulted, and so the matter dropped ; 
although itis added, the lords of the coun- 
cil were greatly offended at the bishop’s over- 
bearing conduct. The minister of Kirkcud- 
bright, named Robert Glendinning, a man 
of seventy-nine years of age, was summoned 
before the same court, for non-conforming 
to the king’s articles, and deprived. The 
magistrates, however, still persisted in 
listening to the preaching of their aged 
pastor, and one of the baillies, who was the 
miuister’s own son, refused to commit him 
to prison at the prelate’s order. The bishop 
ordered all the magistrates, including young 
Glendinning, to be imprisoned in Wigton. 
Such was the temper of the men who 
now, sure of their triumph, were labouring 
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to ingratiate themselves with archbishop 
Laud and the king, by the violence with 
which they advocated his measures, and 
who were now urgent for the introduction 


of the liturgy into Scotland without further — 


delay. The older bishops, including Spot- 
tiswode, who remembered the difficulties 
they had to encounter in introducing episco- 
pacy into the church, and who were far 
better acquainted with the character of the 
opposition which their colleagues were pro- 
voking, were afraid of losing the advantage 
they had gained, and urged a more mode- 
rate course. But their expostulations fell 
upon deaf ears; and, feeling that by their 
opposition they were only running the risk 
of incurring the king’s displeasure, they 
gave way to the others. Lord Traquair, 
the treasurer, whose love of place was 
stronger than any other sentiment, per- 
ceiving also that the violent conduct of the 
younger bishops was approved by the king, 
joined the prevailing party; and he now 
assured the king of the facility of intro- 
ducing the Prayer-Book into the church of 
Scotland, and of the weakness of the op- 
position that might be anticipated. While, 
however, the court was thus pressing for- 
ward its measures, the other party were 
secretly concocting their plans of resis- 
tance, and were preparing an opposition 
the more formidable, because unforseen. 
Private meetings were held, in which many 
of the nobles now took part, and they 
received encouragement from many on 
whom the court looked upon for support, 
but who, irritated by the encroachments 
and insolence of the bishops, and by the 
conduct of the king while in Scotland, were 
ready to betray them. It was even said that 
they were indirectly assisted by Traquair 
himself, and by the marquis of Hamilton. 
It was now resolved that the experiment 
of introducing the liturgy should be made 
immediately ; but it was judged expedient to 
begin with issuing the book of canons. Four 
of the younger and more violent prelates, 
the bishops of Ross, Galloway, Dumblane, 


/and Aberdeen, were entrusted with the com- 


pilation of this book, which was transmitted 
to London to be revised by archbishop Laud 
and two English bishops, and on their report 
it was approved by the king. The general 
character of these canons bore sufficient 
evidence of the source from which they had 
emanated. The supremacy of the king in 
ecclesiastical affairs was declared to be the 
same as that exercised by the kings of 
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Judah or by the christian emperors of 
Rome, and excommunication with conse- 
quent confiscation and outlawry was de- 
nounced against all who dared to impugn 
The same punishment was 
proclaimed against those who dared in any 
way to dispute the authority of bishops or 
the scriptural authority of the office, as well 
as against such as should disapprove of the 
form of worship contained in the book of 
common-prayer and administration of the 
sacraments; and every presbyter was en- 
joined to adhere to the forms laid down in 
this book, and was forbidden on any occa- 
sion to use extemporary prayer in public, 
under pain of deprivation. There was an 
evident absurdity in this canon, because at 
the time of its publication no book of com- 
mon-prayer existed in Scotland, and people 
were entirely ignorant of the contents of the 
one which was in preparation. The beha- 
viour to be observed by the congregation at 
the sacrament and during divine worship 
was described minutely. The sessions and 
presbyteries were indirectly suppressed under 
the title of private meetings and irregular 
conventicles, and it was forbidden to discuss 
ecclesiastical business anywhere but in the 
bishops’ courts. The old church furniture, 
which had been proscribed at the time of 
the reformation, was restored to its place, 
and the font appeared again in its former 
position near the door, and the altar in the 
chancel or east-end of the church. During 
divine service, the table of the altar was to 
be covered with a rich carpet. At the ad- 
winistration of the communion, a white 
linen cloth was to be laid over it, and the 
communicants were to kneel round it. If 
any portion of the consecrated elements 
remained, it was to be distributed among 
the poorer sort who had communicated, and 
was to be consumed on the spot in order to 
prevent its profanation. Ordination was to 
be bestowed only at four seasons, at the 
two solstices and the two equinoxes, or in 
the first weeks of the months of March, 
June, September, and December, that it 
might be assimilated to a real sacrament. 
It was ordered that no presbyter should 
discover anything told him by a penitent 
to any person whatever, unless it were a 
erime of such a nature that by the law of 
the land his life would be endangered by 
concealing it. This was regarded by every 
one as a near approach to auricular confes- 
sion. Exorbitant powers were given to the 
bishops, and the increased importance with 
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‘rence by the people of Scotland. The pre- 


which they were invested, was calculated 
to excite the jealousy and alarm of the 
nobility. No person was to be allowed to 
teach privately or in public schools, without 
a license from the archbishop of the district 
or bishop of the diocese, and no book was to 
be printed until it had been read and ap- 
proved by visitors appointed for that pur- 
pose. The provisions for increasing the 
property of the church were not the least 
remarkable part of this book of canons. It 
was ordered that no presbyter (the word now 
introduced instead of priest), should risk his 
own property by being surety for any person 
in civil bonds, and both the presbyters and 
the bishops were required, in case they died 
without issue, to leave the whole or a part 
of their property to pious uses, and even if 
they had children they were expected to 
leave some legacies to the church. 

We need not wonder if a series of canons 
like these, which swept away at once the 
whole structure of the presbyterian church, 
were looked upon with the utmost abhor- 


text under which they were published, 
namely, that they were merely a collection 
of the regulations passed by various general 
assemblies, gathered together in this form 
because they had previously been scattered 
through many volumes, and were not acces- 
sible to the clergy in general, was so. pal- 
pably false, that it increased the general 
distrust. But the way in which they were 
introduced was still more objectionable to |. 
the sincere presbyterians. According to the 
practice of the kirk of Scotland, any such 
regulations could not be promulgated without 
the approval and authority of a general as- 
sembly, and even king James, whose hatred 
to general assemblies was well known, had 
always preserved the form. But these 
canons were simply authorised by the king. 
After they had been approved by archbishop 
Laud, Charles, by his prerogative royal, 
issued an order under the great seal, enjoin- 
ing the strict observance of these canons by 
all the dignitaries and presbyters of the 
church of Scotland. Every circumstance 
connected with their publication was indeed 
an innovation on the former practice of the 
kirk. Ecclesiastical as well as other books 
had been previously printed in Edinburgh, 
but these canons were printed at Aberdeen ; 
and they were circulated by the bishops in 
their dioceses for the information and direc- 
tion of their clergy. 

The liturgy, which was now in preparation, 
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created greater disgust among the presby- 
terians, when it appeared, than the canons. 
The question of introducing a book of 
prayers had been agitated during the king’s 
visit to Scotland, and it was then simply 
proposed to introduce into Scotland the 
English prayer-book, which would have 
made a more complete uniformity between 
the churches of the two countries. This, 
however, was so strongly objected to by the 
Scottish bishops, who looked upon it as an 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical supe- 
riority of the English archbishop of Canter- 
bury, that Charles yielded to their wish of 
having a national liturgy. The task of com- 
piling it was entrusted to the bishops of 
Dumblane and Ross, and the opportunity 
was taken, no doubt under Laud’s direc- 
tions, of making such alterations in the 
English prayer-book as assimilated it more 
to the catholic mass-book. Indeed, it was 
popularly spoken of as a mere English transla- 
tion of the mass. It was, however, chiefly a 
transcript of the English prayer-book. It 
also underwent revision in London, and Laud 
introduced some corrections which brought 
it still closer to the popish ritual. The sign 
of the cross was to be employed in baptism, 
and the ring in marriage. The water used 
for the former sacrament was to be conse- 
crated by prayer. The new forms in the 
administration of the communion were still 
more repugnant to the presbyterians, who 
objected even to its new title of “ the service 
.| of the altar.’ It was ordered that the 
minister who officiated should stand at the 
north side while the words of the institution 
were read, and afterwards remove and stand 
with his back to the congregation while con- 
secrating the elements. The form of prayer 
used on this occasion, “‘ Hear us, merciful 
Father, and out of thy omnipotent goodness 
grant that thou mayest so bless and sanctify, 
by thy word and Holy Spirit, these thy gifts, 
these thy creatures of bread and wine, that 
they may be to us the body and blood of thy 
beloved Son,” were looked upon as implying 
a belief in the doctrine of substantiation ; 
and the ceremony which followed, according 
to the marginal directions, was considered 
by the presbyterians to be an imitation of 
that of the elevation of the host, They 
objected equally to the prayer of oblation, 
and to the thanksgiving for departed saints, 
of which a number of those who had been 
worshipped especially in Scotland during 
catholic times, were now added to the pro- 
testant calendar. 
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Such was the general character of the 
book of common-prayer, which was now to 
be imposed upon the Scottish kirk. The 
older prelates were strongly opposed to the 
manner in which it was to be introduced, 
and archbishop Spottiswode, for once, re- 
monstrated, but it was of no avail, for both 
the archbishop and the privy council were 
obliged to concur, and it was resolved to 
introduce the new form abruptly, by royal 
mandate and episcopal! authority. At length, 
in the December of 1636, the bishop of 
Ross arrived from court, bringing with him 
a proclamation, announcing that the new 
liturgy was completed, and that it was to 
be brought into use at the Easter following. 
All faithful subjects, both clergy and others, 
were commanded to receive with due rever- 
ence, and to conform to the directions con- 
tained in it. All archbishops, bishops, pres- 
byters, and other churchmen, were ordered 
to enforce its observance, and punish 
severely all who opposed or disregarded it; 
and they were to take care that before 
Easter, each parish in Scotland should have 
two copies of it. At the meeting of the 
council when this proclamation was pub- 
lished, at which ‘were present archbishop 
Spottiswode and eight bishops, two laymen 
only attended, and they refused to vote, on 
the plea that they had never seen the book. 
The publication of the proclamation was re- 
ceived with sullen silence, but in this silence 
the presbyterian party were now preparing 
for the tremendous re-action which followed. 
The excessive zeal which the bishops began 
already to show in enforcing obedience, ex- 
asperated their opponents, and made them 
more resolute in their determination to 
resist. The latter exerted themselves in 
every possible way to spread the popular 
irritation; the ministers of the presbyterian 
party did not hesitate in some places to 
preach against it from the pulpit, and in 
private they agitated incessantly. Popular 
publications, calculated to excite and keep 
the popular spirit alive, were distributed 
about. In the midst of this agitation, the 
government itself seemed to hesitate. For 
some reason or other, the day appointed for 
the introduction of the new liturgy was 
allowed to pass by. Some have ascribed 
this to the management of those govern- 
ment officers who secretly favoured the 
presbyterians, and particularly to sir Thomas 
Hope, the king’s advocate; and others, to 
the anxiety of the bishop of Edinburgh, who 
was strongly opposed to the experiment. 
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Be this, however, as it may, the presby- 
terians ascribed it to the weakness of the 
government, and they were the more en- 
couraged in their resolution to resist. As 
early as the month of April (1637), some of 
their leaders had repaired to Edinburgh, to 
consult together and prepare for the great 
struggle which was evidently approaching ; 
and they were strongly impressed with the 
necessity of strenuous and united exertion 
at this important moment. 

The crisis was at length brought on by 
the selfishness of the two archbishops. 
The commission of tithes still existed, and 
was a source of much discontent among 
the nobility individually. Spottiswode was 
taking measures to obtain the whole tithes 
of the old abbey of St. Andrews, and to 
make such an arrangement of them as would 
have greatly augmented his own income, 
while it would lessen that of those who held 
the tithes in tack and of the titular, or lay 
proprietor, who had let them, which was, in 
this case, the duke of Lennox. Lennox 
was the more irritated at the archbishop’s 
proceedings, as he had received money in 
advance from the tacksmen, and he made his 
complaint to the earl of Traquair, who, 
bitterly hostile to the bishops for their 
attempt to deprive him of the treasurer- 
ship, in order to obtain that office for one 
of their order, gladly seized upon the op- 
portunity of crossing them, and had ‘in- 
fluence enough to obtain a warrant for the 
suppression of the commission of tithes. 
Both Spottiswode and the archbishop of 
Glasgow, who happened to have received a 
similar disappointment from the suppression 
of the commission, were furious at this pro- 
ceeding, and they were determined to go to 
court together, and lay their complaints 
before the king. But it unluckily struck 
them that they would be more likely to 
succeed in their object, if they could carry 
with them to the king and archbishop Laud 
the agreeable intelligence of the first intro- 
duction of the liturgy. The consequence 
was, that on a sudden, Spottiswode, who 
had been hitherto ayerse to the attempt, 
was now anxious to make the experiment ; 
and, without delay, he procured from court 
an order, commanding the bishops and the 
ministers in Edinburgh to announce from 
their pulpits, on Sunday the 16th of July, 
that it was the king’s will that the new 
Scottish liturgy should be read in all the 
churches the next Lord’s day. One only of 
the ministers of Edinburgh, Mr. Andrew 


Ramsey, refused to obey. The town was 
in constant agitation during the week which 
followed. Pamphlets were distributed about, 
pointing out the bishops as the guilty authors 
of this new insult to Scottish feeling; and 
every house almost was the scene of bitter 
declamation, while the prelates, confiding 
in their own power, refused haughtily to 
take any precaution against insurrection or 
tumult. 

At length, the anxiously-expected and 
memorable day, Sunday, the 28rd of July, 
1637, arrived. In the forenoon, the bishop 
of Argyle officiated in the church of the Grey- 
friars, where the new service was received 
only with groans and lamentations. But 
matters went on very differently at St. Giles’s, 
now the cathedral, where the service was 
performed by the dean of Edinburgh, and 
where were present the lord chancellor, the 
lords of the privy council, and the lords of 
session, with the city magistrates, and an 
immense crowd of citizens. All was quiet, 
till the dean appeared in his surplice, and 
began to read the new service. On a sudden, 
as if moved by a burst of pious indignation, 
an old woman, whose name, Janet Geddes, 
has been handed down to posterity, rose on 
her legs, and exclaiming, “ Villain, doest 
thou say mass at my lug?” seized the stool 
on which she had been sitting, and hurled 
it at the dean’s head with so much force, 
that if it had hit him, he would probably 
have been killed. The example, once given, 
acted upon the congregation with instan- 
taneous effect, and the whole church was 
thrown into the wildest disorder. The 
women, who were foremost in the attack, 
rushed furiously to the pulpit to lay hands 
upon the dean, who, in extreme terror, threw 
off his surplice, and escaped without it. 
The bishop of Edinburgh then stepped into 
the pulpit, and endeavoured to pacify the 
people, calling upon them to reflect upon 
the sacredness of the place, and their duty 
to God and the king, but his appeal pro- 
duced no effect on the audience; and as 
he was himself an object of popular odium, 
the attack was renewed with greater fury 
than ever. Sticks, stones, and any other 
missile that came to hand, showered about 
his ears, and he was only saved from serious 
injury, if not from death, by the timely 
interference of the magistrates, who with 
much difficulty cleared the church of the 
most outrageous rioters, and barred the 
doors. The dean now ventured to resume 
his duties, but to little purpose, for the 
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tumult raged with increasing fury in the 
street without, and nothing could be heard 
but the shouts of the populace, “ A pope! 
a pope!” “ Down with Antichrist!” “ Pull 
him down!’ “Stone him!” whiie they 
violently battered the doors, and smashed 
the church windows with stones. When 
the service was ended, and the congrega- 
tion departed, the tumult still continued 
in the street, with violent demonstrations 
against the prelates in general. The bishop 


of Edinburgh, on leaving the church, had 
been obliged to rush under a staircase for 
concealment, and was rudely dragged ont 
by the populace, who would have sacrificed 
him, had he not been rescued by the ser- 
vants of the earl of Wemyss. The privy 
council met immediately, and held a con- 
sultation with the magistrates, and pre- 
cautions were taken which secured the ser- 
vice in the several churches, in the after- 
noon, from similar interruption; but the 
mob still occupied the ‘streets, and calling 
out to stone the bishops, so that it was 
found necessary toe hurry the bishop of 
Edinburgh into the earl of Roxburgh’s 
coach, and that nobleman’s servants guarded 
him all the way home with drawn swords, 
while the mob followed and threw stones 
at the carriage. All people were agreed, 
that this was the greatest tumult that had 
been witnessed in Edinburgh since the days 
of the reformation. 

The agitation continued next day, and 
the privy council found it necessary to issue 
a proclamation, prohibiting, under pain of 
death, all tumultuous meetings in the 
capital, They at the same time required 
the magistrates to use their utmost exertions 
for discovering the originators of the out- 
break and the more active of the rioters, 
and committing them to prison. The only 
result was, the arrest of a few women of 
low degree—they are said to have been 
nearly all servant-girls. The town itself 
was placed under an episcopal interdict ; the 
doors of the churches were shut, and no 
preaching or religious service was allowed, 
either on week-days or sabbaths. The 
people went out in crowds to hear the 
presbyterian preachers in the out-parishes, 
and on their return, had preaching and 
prayers in their own houses. Meanwhile 
the government was divided in itself, and 
there was an absolute feud between the 
bishops and the lay members of the council, 
each party, in the irritation and alarm of 
the wa acting independently of the 
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other. The lords of the council, aware that 
all had been brought on by archbishop 
Spottiswode’s haste, and that he was now 
writing to the court without consulting with 
them, dispatched letters to the king, in 
which they represented the riot as an in- 
considerable tumult, and threw all the 
blame of it upon the rashness of the bishops. 
Spottiswode, on the contrary, gave an ex- 
aggerated account of the disturbance, and 
threw the blame upon the council, and more 
especially upon the earl of Traquair, who 
happened not to have been at church that 
day. Both parties seem to have suspected 
the magistrates of having connived at the 
tumult, if they had not given direct en- 
couragement to it; and these, therefore, in 
alarm, wrote a very humble letter to arch- 
bishop Laud, expressing their regret for 
what had occurred, representing their uni- 
form loyalty, and, with promises of obedience 
in future, entreating his good offices to ob- 
tain the king’s forgiveness. The bishops 
were still blind to the real state of affairs, 
and, though astonished at the little obedience 
they found in the ministers throughout the 
country, when they attempted to enforce 
that part of the king’s mandate which re- 
quired each parish to have four copies of 
the liturgy—instead of hesitating, they de- 
termined to punish all those who refused to 
purchase the book. It was said, that the 
bishops were themselves to receive a profit 
out of the sale of the books, which made 
them more earnest in enforcing it. Arch- 
bishop Spottiswode instituted proceedings 
against three ministers of his diocese, Alex- 
ander Henderson, of lLeuchars, James 
Bruce, of King’s Barnes, and George Hamil- 
ton, of Newburn; and the archbishop of 
Glasgow served notices on all the presby- 
ters in his diocese. Henderson was a man 
of distinguished talent, who had originally 
been attached to the episcopalian party, but 
had been converted by a sermon of Bruce’s, 
and had ever since remained a sincere pres- 
byterian. He quietly allowed the time 
specified in the charge for the purchase and - 
use of the books nearly to expire, and then 
presented to the privy council, in the name* 
of himself and his brethren, a supplication, 
praying that the charge might be suspended, 
“because,” as he said in this document, 
“the new service was neither warranted by 
the authority of the general assembly, nor 
by any act of parliament, while the liberty 
of the church, and her form and worship, had 
been settled and secured by several statutes; 
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because, as an independent church, her own 
ministers were the fittest judges of what was 
necessary to be corrected; and in this book, 
some of the main ceremonies had originated 
disputation, division, and trouble, from their 
near approach to those of Rome; besides, 
the people, who had, ever since the reforma- 
tion, been taught otherwise, would not con- 
sent to receive the new service, even although 
their pastors were willing.’ Similar pe- 
titions, though arguing the question more 
at length, were presented to the council 
from members of the three presbyteries 
of Irvine, Glasgow, and Ayr, and these were 
recommended by letters from different noble- 
men, and by the personal application of 
many gentlemen to the members of the 
privy council. The mortification of the 
bishops was extreme, when the council 
listened to the petitions, and declared that 
the charge only required the purchase of 
the books, and not the use of them. They 
accordingly required the books to be bought, 
to satisfy the letter of the charge, but the 
reading of the liturgy was suspended, until 
new instructions should be received from 
the king. The privy council then wrote a 
letter to the king, informing him of the 
great aversion to the liturgy, and assuring 
him that this aversion was spreading fast 
among those who before had shown no dis- 
affection to the church government as it 
had been modified by king James. They 
said that they durst no longer conceal from 


| him the feeling of dissatisfaction which was 


extending itself through all classes and 
ranks, and that the danger was becoming 


| so great, that they durst neither investigate 


the causes further, nor venture to prescribe 
any remedy, till he, on full information, 
should be pleased to give them his direc- 


_ tions ; with a view to which, they suggested, 


as the only means by which he could ob- 
tain the information necessary, that some 
of the privy council should be called to 
London. ° 
The whole presbyterian party had now 
taken courage, and throughout the king- 
dom they were actively, though quietly, 
gathering their strength during the summer. 
At first, the episcopal party seemed almost 
paralysed, but they now also began to bestir 
themselves, and they made, though too late, 
an attempt to vindicate what they had 
done, and to defend and explain the prayer- 
book. But wherever bishop or minister 
ventured to practise it in the church, or 
speak for it from the pulpit, it was only to 


expose himself to clamour and insult. At 
the synod of Ayr, Mr. William Annan, 
minister of that town, being appointed by 
the archbishop of Glasgow to preach the 
opening sermon, defended, in moderate 
language, the use of forms of prayer and a 
liturgy. The majority of the synod showed 
no sympathy with the preacher, but listened 
in silence. No sooner, however, was the 
meeting of the synod ended, than Mr. Annan, 
when he made his appearance in the street, 
was assailed by a mob, consisting in a great 
measure of women, who, not satisfied with 
hooting and reviling, belaboured him well 
with fists and sticks, and tore his ruff, 
coat, and hat to pieces. No inquiry was 
made into this outrage, for it was whispered 
that some of his female assailants belonged 
to the first families in Ayr. Such was the 
feeling everywhere, that the bishops hardly 
dared to show themselves in public. 

All people were now waiting anxiously 
for the king’s reply to the letter of the 
privy council, the more moderate party 
hoping, in vain, that he might be induced, 
before it was too late, to retrace his impru- 
dent steps. At length, on the 20th of 
September, the long-expected letter was 
brought by the duke of Lennox. Charles, 
who never yielded anything till too late, was 
peremptory in his orders to persist in the 
course which had been entered upon, and 
he even rejected the request of the council 
that he would send for some of their number 
to London, in order to inform himself better 
of the true state of things. He reproached 
the members of the privy council with 
cowardice, telling them that their lenity 
and the inactivity of the magistrates of 
Edinburgh was the cause of all the mis- 
chief that had arisen; and he disapproved 
of the intermission in the use of the liturgy, 
and ordered that the new service should be 
immediately resumed. At the same time, 
the king held out threats against the city of 
Edinburgh ; and, disregarding the charters 
of the other burghs, he ordered them all to 
choose no magistrates who did not accept 
and conform to the new ritual. The duke 
of Roxburgh, the bearer of this ill-advised 
letter, was destined to be a witness of the 
extraordinary change in the position of 
parties which had taken place within the 
few weeks that had intervened between the 
attempt to introduce 'the book of common- 
prayer and the king’s reply to the council. 
No less than twenty noblemen, a large pro- 
portion of gentry, and eighty commissioners 
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from towns and parishes, had assembled in 
Edinburgh to support the popular cause, and 
await the king’s letter; and sixty-eight new 
supplications against the liturgy had been 
presented to the council. Instead of sub- 
mitting to the king’s arbitrary decree, the 
supplicants now incorporated their numerous 
petitions into one, which was presented to 


| the council by the earls of Sutherland and 


Wemyss, in the name of the nobles, barons, 
ministers, and commissioners of burghs. 


The duke of Lennox, who was present when 
this petition was presented, was alarmed by 
such a formidable demonstration, assured 
the petitioners that he believed the king 


had been misinformed, and promised to 
state the truth to him. Accordingly, the 


duke immediately sent up to court the 
general supplication, with a selection of the 


_ particular ones which had been sent from 
_ places considered to be most favourable to 


the new service; and the privy council 
requested him to explain to the king the 
difficulties with which they had to contend, 
and to assure him of their zeal in his service. 
The magistrates of Edinburgh, overawed by 
the provost who had been forced upon them 
by their court, were going to pass a resolu- 
tion in favour of the bishops, and held a 
meeting of the town-council for that pur- 
pose, on the 22nd of September; but the 
citizens, collecting in great numbers, forced 
their way into the tollbooth, where they 
were assembled, and obtained from them a 
promise that’ they would join the suppli- 
cants. In accordance with this promise, the 
baillies and council drew up a petition 
to the privy council, in which they declared 
their honest zeal in the king’s service, and 
their wish to keep the citizens in peace, but 
they represented that the great resort of 
nobility, gentry, and ministers to the capital, 
had so entirely alienated the minds of the 
citizens from the new liturgy, that they 
could not be answerable for the consequences 
of any attempt to impose it; and they begged 
that they might not be required to accept 
anything which was not received by the 
rest of the country. At the same time, the 
magistrates addressed a letter to archbishop 
Laud, in which they implored his inter- 
cession with the king, that they might still 
preserve the royal favour, assuring him that 
the whole of Scotland was in such a state, 
that it was not in their power to stand out 
against the general feeling of their country- 
men. 

The king’s answer to the supplications 
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was not expected before November, and the 
presbyterians turned the intervening time 
to good account, in increasing their own 
union, and attacking the obnoxious liturgy, 
both with the voice and with the pen. In 
this state of things, the city of Edinburgh 
received information that the privy council 
would meet on the 18th of October, to re- 
ceive the king’s answer, which was to arrive 
that day. The popular leaders in Edin- 
burgh suspected immediately that the old 
trick was going to be played upon them of 
taking them by surprise, so as to prevent 
any effective demonstration of their strength, 
and they sent expresses over the country, 
to urge a full attendance of the supplicants 
in the capital. The effect of this appeal 
exceeded the expectations of the most 
zealous opponents of the court policy; for, 
as the harvest was finished, there was no- 
thing to hinder the resort of the country 
gentry to Edinburgh. Numerous deputa- 
tions of barons, iministers, and burghers 
crowded in from every shire of the lowlands, 
and the number of nobles who rallied round 
the popular cause was greatly increased. 
Two hundred supplications were presented 
to the privy council within a couple of days, 
for which the clerk of the council received, in 
the customary fees of presentation, the then 
large sum of two hundred dollars. The 
supplicants assembled in Edinburgh began 
by dividing themselves into three bodies, 
the nobles, the ministers, and the commons, 
each of which held its meetings separately 
to discuss their complaints, and they re- 
solved to embody their objections to the 
liturgy in one joint declaration. While thus 
occupied, they were suddenly interrupted by 
the appearance of three proclamations. By 
the first, they were all ordered to quit the city 
within twenty-four hours; by the second, 
the privy council and the law courts were 
ordered to be removed from Edinburgh to 
Linlithgow, an old-fashioned act of ven- 
geance against the capital, which seems 
now to have lost much of its force; and by 
the third, a pamphlet, written by George 
Gillespie, then minister of Wemyss, and 
entitled 4 Dispute against English Popish 
Ceremonies obtruded on the Church of Scot- 
land, was prohibited, and all persons pos- 
sessing copies were ordered to deliver them 
up to be publicly burnt, under pain of heavy 
punishment. 

The consequence of these proclamations 
was, to the court, of the most disastrous 
kind. The supplicants, enraged in the 
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highest degree at the hostile and arbitrary 
tone assumed tewards them, met, and instead 
ef obeying the proclamation, resolved upon a 
new bond of union. For this purpose they 
framed. an act of accusation against the 
bishops, whom they accused as the authors 
of the new canons and liturgy, and through 
these, of all the troubles which were likely 
to arise. They declared that the book of 
common-prayer contained the seeds of super- 


| stition, idolatry, and false doctrine; and 


they said that the constitution of their 
church had been subverted by the canons, 
which were introduced in an illegal man- 
ner, and had opened the door to whatever 
further innovations it might please the 
prelates to introduce. They represented, 
that in consequence of the threats which 
were held out against them for disobedience, 
they were compelled to unite in opposing 
these illegal proceedings; and _ believing 
that these were contrary to the king’s in- 
tentions, and calculated to promote dissen- 
sions between the king and his subjects, 
and between one subject and another, 
they now made their accusation against 
the prelates, humbly craving that the 
matter might be put to trial, and the 
bishops taken order with, according to the 
laws of the realm, and that they should not 
be suffered to sit any more as judges, until 
this cause had been tried and decided ac- 
cording to justice. The act of accusation 
was immediately subscribed by twenty-four 
noblemen and some hundreds of gentlemen, 
ministers, and representatives of burghs; 
and within a very short time it received the 
signatures of multitudes of all ranks, and of 
every corporation in the kingdom, except 
Aberdeen, which was under the influence of 
the marquis of Huntley, a zealous adherent 
of the crown. 

The proclamation for moving the law- 
courts to Linlithgow exasperated the citizens 
of Edinburgh in the highest degree, and was 
the cause of a new and violent tumult. 
They assembled in immense numbers, sur- 
rounded the town-council, who were as- 
sembled on this occasion, and insisted that 
they should immediately appoint commis- 
sioners to join in the supplication and in the 
accusation against the bishops, and that 
they should restore their ministers, Ramsey 
and Rollock, and Henderson, a reader, who 
had been suspended for their non-conformity, 
and these demands were enforced with such 
violent threats, that the council, who were 
totally without protection, were induced to 


comply at once. Satisfied with this triumph, 
the mob would have dispersed, but unluckily, 
one of the most obnoxious of the prelates, 
Sydserf, bishop of Galloway, made his ap- 
pearance in the street at this moment. He 
was immediately assailed with shouts of 
execration ; and, not satisfied with this, the 
women seized hold of him and began to 
tug him about violently, crying out to strip 
him, that they might discover a crucifix of 
gold, which it was popularly believed that 
he wore beneath his coat. What might 
have been the fate of bishop Sydserf itis not 
easy to say, had not some gentlemen inter- 
fered at this moment, and by entreaty and 
expostulation, caused his assailants to desist 
for a moment, of which he took advantage 
to make his escape to the privy council- 
chamber. When this was known, the mob 
became more furious than ever, and hurrying 
to the council-chamber, they threatened 
violence unless the bishop and their provost 
were delivered up to them; and as their 
numbers were continually increasing, there 
seemed every probability of their bursting 
into the place and inflicting summary 
vengeance on all they found there. The 
privy council applied to the magistrates for 
assistance, but the magistrates, who were 
themselves in the same predicament, could 
not help them. In this alarming state of 
things, the earls of Traquair and Wigton, 
who had been brought out by the report of 
the bishop of Galloway’s danger, and who 
had gained admittance to the council nearly 
at the same time with him, determined to 
go out and endeavour to persuade the mob 
to disperse. Their expostulations seemed 
at first to make some impression, and they 
were allowed to consult with the magistrates, 
and were returning to the privy council, when 
cries of “God defend all who will defend 
God’s cause!”? and “God confound the 
service-book and all members thereof!’ 
were heard in the mob, which was seized 
with another fit of fury, and the two noble- 
men escaped with difficulty from their 
numerous assailants. Traquair, who was 
very unpopular, lost his cloak, hat, and’ 
white staff of office in the scuffle. He was 
quickly followed by the magistrates, who 
assured the council that they had exerted 
themselves to the utmost, and found them- 
selves powerless to appease the mob or 
enforce obedience. The position of the 
privy council was now more critical than 
ever, and they determined, as a last resource, 
to send a messenger to the nobles who were 
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engaged in drawing up their petition against 
the bishops, and to request their assistance. 
This application was immediately responded 
to, and the nobles having sent some of their 
number to escort the imprisoned council to 
their homes, the mob immediately became 
calm, and received them with the most pro- 
found respect. The council left the place 
under their protection, and they were thus 
allowed to pass, not only without hindrance, 
but not even a word of insult was offered 
against them. In this manner they reached 
Holyrood-house in safety, and the mob dis- 
persed to their homes. ‘This tumult pos- 
sessed a far more serious character than the 
former, for the people were no longer led 
on by obscure individuals, but by the prin- 
cipal citizens. 

In the evening of the same day, after the 
tumult had been quieted and the streets 
cleared, the privy council met and issued 
a proclamation against all assemblages of 
people in the streets, forbidding also private 
meetings which were likely to promote fac- 
tious purposes. This, of course, was di- 
rected against the supplicants, but through 
the earnest intercession of lord Loudon, the 
nobles were allowed to remain in Edinburgh 
twenty-four hours longer, although the coun- 
cil refused to receive their complaints against 
the bishops, on the plea that the king had 
forbidden them to interfere in ecclesiastical 
affairs. The lords declared themselves satis- 
fied with this concession, and later on in the 
evening they met in considerable numbers 
at the lodgings of lord Balmerino, to con- 
cert measures for giving union and force to 
their opposition to the arbitrary measures 
of the government; and, before separating, 
they came to the resolution of meeting 
again in the capital, in as great numbers 
as possible, on the 15th day of November, 
for the purpose of waiting for the king’s 
answer to their supplications, and, if neces- 
sary, preparing new ones. After the depar- 
ture of the supplicants, the council, with 
the court of session, removed to Linlithgow, 
in accordance with the proclamation, but 
they found the palace so much out of repair, 
and the town so deficient in accommoda- 
tion, that it was found necessary to adjourn 
the court to Stirling. 

The recent events had everywhere re- 
stored courage to the presbyterians; their 
old preachers began again to exhort them 
from the pulpit, and where attempts were 
made to continue the new service, they 
were met by violent resistance. In the 
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church of Brechin, the bishop was assailed _ 
by his congregation with so much fury, | 
that he narrowly escaped with his life, and 
thought it advisable to leave his see and 
repair to England, The call to meet in 
Edinburgh on the 15th of November, was 
diligently spread through the country and 
strongly recommended by the ministers, and 
when the day arrived, the concourse of 
supplicants was much greater than before. 
There was also a considerable accession of 
nobles to their party, among whom was dis- 
tinguished, both by his zeal and influence, 
the young earl of Montrose, who had been 
driven into their ranks by the coolness and 
neglect which had been shown to him at 
court. The council, alarmed at what was 
going on, removed to Edinburgh to watch 
the movements of such a formidable body, 
and the earls of Traquair and Lauderdale, 
and lord Lorn, wrote to the nobles of the 
popular party, in the hope of convincing 
them that their meeting in such numbers 
was seditious and illegal. The nobles im- 
mediately took advantage of the opening 
made by this communication to propose a 
plan which seemed calculated to prevent the 
immediate danger anticipated from the num- 
bers and zeal of the petitioners, but which 
was in the sequel much more fatal to the 
influence of the court. They represented 
that they and their friends had met in 
Edinburgh for a special purpose, which was 
justified by the laws and the constitution ; 
that they had sent a petition to the king, 
the contents of which were of such impor- 
tance that it was desirable they should all be 
present to receive the answer. They urged 
that law and custom gave them the right of 
assembling for the purpose of petitioning 
the crown, and they further justified them- 
selves by the opinion which they said had 
been notoriously held by king James, that, 
when religion or the king were in danger, 
the subjects ought to move at once and in 
a body, and not individually and in detail. 
They represented that, although it was true 
that the number of petitioners in Edinburgh 
was considerable, yet they had so arranged 
themselves in separate companies that, as 
they only met in-doors and not publicly, 
their numbers would create no disorder. 
Nevertheless, they were willing so far to 
consult the wishes of the council, that, in 
order to avoid giving offence by their num- 
bers, they would choose a few of the nobles, 
two gentlemen from each shire, one minis- 
ter from each presbytery, and one burgess 
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from each burgh, as commissioners for the 
whole, to prosecute their complaints against 
the bishops, and wait for the king’s answer 
to their former petition. It is said that 
the plan now proposed had already been 
determined upon in former meetings.. The 
members of the council, thrown off their 
guard by the peaceful character of the pro- 
ceedings of the nobles, and conscious that 
they had appeased and not excited the dan- 
gerous tumult of the 18th of October, and, 
on the other hand, fearful of some new out- 
burst, gave their consent to the proposed ar- 
rangement; and thus unconsciously esta- 
blished a new institution, named from the 
division of the commissioners into several 
tables or bodies, the Tables, the power of 
which was soon greater than their own. A 
standing committee, formed of four persons 
from each table, was appointed to remain 
constantly in Edinburgh, with directions to 
watch the course of events, and authority to 
summon the whole body together on any 
occasion when it should be considered ne- 


cessary. Thus the court began its hostility 


against the popular party with a series of 
fatal mistakes. The council gave the orga- 
nisation, while the king had furnished active 
and resolute leaders by the unjust persecu- 
tion of Balmerino, the unnecessary insult 
offered to Kothes, the mortifications inflicted 
on Loudon, and the personal neglect shown 
to Montrose. 

At length, on the 7th of December, the 
earl of Roxburgh arrived with the king’s 
instructions and despatches for the council, 
and a proclamation immediately appeared, 
in which Charles stated very ungraciously 
that he had intentionally delayed giving any 
answer to the petitions sent in September, 
on account of his resentment of the “ foul 
indignity,’ as he termed it, of the tumult 
of the 18th of October, with which the 
petitioners were totally unconnected ; and, 
he added, that, nevertheless, he “ was pleased 
out of his goodness to declare, that as he 
abhorred all superstitions of popery, so he 
would be most careful that nothing should 
be done within his dominions but that which 
should tend to the advancement of true reli- 
gion, as it was at present professed within 
his most ancient kingdom of Scotland; and 
that nothing was intended to be done therein 
against the laudable laws of his majesty’s 
native kingdom.” Such evasive and equi- 
vocal language as this was littie calculated 
to satisfy the supplicants, who became every 
day more distrustful of Charles’s promises 
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and intentions. They knew that his whole 
reign so far had been characterised: by con- 
tinual aggressions against their laws and 
constitutional freedom; and they believed 
that he meant to imply the English church 
service by the true religion “as at present 
professed.” But their leaders, with singular 
dexterity, took advantage of Charles’s am- 
biguity, and professing to be satisfied with 
this answer to their petition as conveying 
the king’s true sentiments, they interpreted 
it as a disavowal and disapproval of the late 
innovations, which, therefore, they laid en- 
tirely to the charge of the bishops. 

Charles, with the crooked policy which 
guided most of his actions, had given the 
earl of Roxburgh secret instructions to enter 
into communication with the nobles, and do 
his utmost privately to buy them over or 
sow divisions among them; and immediately 
after the proclamation had appeared, a num- 
ber of the noblemen were invited to a con- 
ference with the two great officers of state, 
the treasurer and lord privy seal. They ac- 
cordingly repaired to Holyrood-house, but 
they took with them a deputation from the 
committee of the tables. The treasurer 
(Traquair) represented to them in strong 
terms the great condescension of the king, 
and his earnest zeal for the purity of reli- 


gion, and urged that they ought now to rest | 


satisfied, since, by the proclamation, the use 
of the prayer-book was virtually abolished. 
But the lords, who now felt their own 
strength, were not so easily deceived. They 
insisted that, as the new liturgy had been 
publicly imposed, “it should be as publicly 
and formally abolished; otherwise its use 
might be laid aside for awhile, and then, on 
the first favourable occasion, be resumed 
without further notice. Nor were they any 
longer willing to acknowledge that this was 
their only grievance; for they declared that 
they would no longer allow of the canons, 
which were entirely subversive of the disci- 
pline of the reformed church in Scotland, 
and they insisted on the abolition of the 
iniquitous court of high commission which 
had been set up in opposition to their liber- 
ties and laws. Traquair tacitly allowed of 
the justice of their complaints, but he warned 
them against presuming to dictate to a king 
the time and manner in which he ‘should 
relieve them from their grievances; and he 
further represented to them that by taking 
higher ground than became them as sub- 
jects, they were endangering their chance of 
ultimate success. Their bitterness against 
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the bishops, he said, would be more likely to 
strengthen the episcopal order than to over- 
throw it. The nobles replied by asserting 
their belief that, if the king had been pro- 
perly informed of the nature of the books 
which had been forced upon them, and of 
the tendency of all the innovations which 
had been introduced under cover of his name 
and authority, they would have obtained re- 
dress long ago; and they were now resolved 
that this information should be conveyed to 
him. The two officers of state next pro- 
ceeded to make the insidious demand that, 
for the prevention of confusion and any ap- 
pearance of unlawful combination which gave 
offence to the king, each county should peti- 
tion separately and at different times. The 
nobles, who saw at once the tendency of this 
proposal, met it by a resolute refusal to break 
up their union. 

This resolute behaviour of the lords in- 
creased the embarrassment of the council, 
who, when the supplicants went in a body 
to Dalkeith, where they were sitting, to pre- 
sent their joint petition against the bishops, 
contrived, by evasive answers, to avoid re- 
ceiving them for several days. At length 
the petitioners, tired of waiting in vain, 
beset the council-house, and several of their 
number presented themselves at each door 
accompanied with notaries, in order formally 
to deliver their protest against the denial of 
justice. In this protest the petitioners de- 
manded, that the archbishops and bishops 
should not be allowed to sit in council as 
judges while they lay under accusation ; that 
neither they, the petitioners, nor any persons 
who should subsequently join them, should 
be subjected to any penalties for non-obser- 
vance of ceremonies or disobedience to judi- 
catories which had been introduced in de- 
fiance of the laws of the realm; and that 
no tumults or disorders that might arise 
from passing these innovations or denying 
justice to their claims, should be imputed to 
them, who had always sought reformation 
in a quiet and orderly way. From long 
custom in Scotland, such protests had there 
an extraordinary influence, as they were con- 
sidered sufficient of themselves to suspend 
the acts against which they were directed 
until further measures had been taken upon 
them. Accordingly, the council having been 
informed of the nature of this protest, an- 
ticipated its publication by appointing the 
21st of December for the reception of the 
petition, On that day, the privy council 
met according to promise, the clerical mem- 
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bers absenting themselves, and the deputa- 
tion from the supplicants presented itself, 
with lord Loudon for its spokesman. This 
nobleman, in presenting the act of accusation 
against the bishops, enumerated in a tempe- 
rate but long and able speech, the grievances 
of which the supplicants complained, and 
their desire that they should be remedied. 
He said that they were moved by no spirit 
of revenge against the prelates, nor did they 
seek their blood, but that it was their ear- 
nest desire that the abuses and wrongs com- 
mitted by the bishops should be truly repre- 
sented to the king, that the injuries already 
done should be remedied, and that their re- 
currence in future should be prevented by 
placing a due restraint on the power which 
had been abused. Some other members of 
the deputation spoke after lord Loudon, but 
more briefly ; and it was said that even the 
members of the privy council were so affected 
by the appeal that some of them were seen 
to shed tears. In conclusion, the lords of the 
council assured the deputation that they felt 
the deepest interest in their cause, but ex- 
cused themselves from giving an answer on 
account of the king’s express prohibition to 
intermeddle further in this controversy, and 
desired them to wait patiently until such 
time as they should be able to communicate 
with his majesty and receive his further in- 
structions. In the very embarrassing posi- 
tion in which the council now found itself— 
for the state of public feeling rendered it im- 
possible to obey the king’s previous direc- 
tions—it was thought advisable to obtain his 
permission to send one of the great officers 
of state to court to inform him of the posi- 
tion of affairs, and it was proposed that either 
Roxburgh or Traquair should be employed 
upon this errand. Charles made his choice 
of the latter. 

When the earl of Traquair arrived in 
London, he found that not only archbishop 
Spottiswode, but his son, sir Robert Spot- 
tiswode, the president of the court of ses- 
sion, were at court, in possession of the 
king’s ear, and supported by the influence 
of archbishop Laud. They both looked 
upon Traquair with suspicion, as in his heart 
hostile to the bishops, and as being secretly 
attached to the popular party, and they were 
therefore ready to counteract his representa- 
tions. Traquair seems to have been fully 
convinced of the dangers to which Charles’s 
government in Scotland was at this moment 
exposed, and he made a candid statement of 
the distracted state of the country and of the 
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increasing strength of the presbyterians, and 
recommended the withdrawal of the liturgy. 
But his opponents at court persuaded the 
king that his description of the disaffection 
of his Scottish subjects was overcharged, and 
he was thus disposed to pay no regard to the 
recommendations of the Scottish treasurer. 
It is said that the king was decided in the 
adoption of an unconciliatory policy on being 
reminded that the confederation of nobles who 
murdered David Riccio was broken to pieces 
as soon as queen Mary proclaimed the con- 
federates traitors. The king seems to have 
imagined that he had only to follow his 
grandmother’s example to break all oppo- 
sition to his will, and he accordingly de- 
livered a proclamation to the earl of Tra- 
quair, in which Charles assured his subjects 
that the liturgy and canons had been com- 
piled and introduced by his own orders and 
authority, and that the bishops were unjustly 
accused of being their authors. He said 
that he had diligently examined these books, 
and convinced himself that they contained 
nothing prejudicial to religion as established 
in Scotland, or to the laws of that realm, 
but that, on the contrary, they were calcu- 
lated to promote piety and hinder the spread 
of popery. He declared that all meetings 
such as had been held to petition against 
the books or against the bishops as the pro- 
moters of them, as well as all subscriptions 
for any such purpose, were seditious and 
unlawful, and that, although he was ready 
to overlook the past on condition that the 
agitators returned to the duties of their alle- 
giance, he forbade all such meetings in time 
to come under pain of treason. 

As it was feared that the petitioners would 
be ready with their protest, if they knew 
the contents of this proclamation before it 
was published, the king delivered it to Tra- 
quair under an oath of secrecy, and when 
he arrived in Edinburgh, the lords of the 
popular party, who waited upon him to 
learn the effect of the answer to their peti- 
tion, could obtain nothing but evasive and 
mysterious answers. But his reeommenda- 
tion to abstain from their meetings lest the 
council should be compelled to prohibit 
them publicly was calculated to give rise to 
suspicions, and the lords themselves pos- 
sessed secret means of intelligence with which 
Traquair was unacquainted, and through 
which they obtained full information of the 
contents of the proclamation. They imme- 
diately summoned the whole body of the 
supplicants to repair in haste to the capital 


to their support; and the call was the more 
pressing, as it was reported that the privy 
council had orders for the arrest of the earl 
of Rothes and the lord Lindsay. The officers 
of state, who were in Edinburgh, now took 
the alarm, and sending for as many of the 
committee of tables as could be met with, 
they expostulated very earnestly with them 
against this proceeding, telling them that if 
they had followed their advice in petitioning 
each class and county by themselves, and if 
they had confined their complaints to the 
books without attacking the bishops, they 
doubted not but they might have been suc- 
cessful, and that they might still have accused 
the bishops afterwards; but now, by asking 
for too much, they had risked all, for it was 
not likely that the king would consent to 
put one of his estates under subjection to 
them. The committee exhibited on this 
occasion their utmost firmness. They said 
that they could no longer place any reliance 
upon promises and assurances which were 
not authorised, and that, looking upon the 
bishops as the root of all the evil, if they 
suffered themselves to be diverted from their 
present proceedings against them, they would 
only be abandoning their country to oppres- 
sion of the worst kind, and should them- 
selves merit reproach for their easy credulity. 
With these sentiments, they were resolved to 
call the body of the supplicants together. 
Traquair, who had no power to prevent the 
assembly by force, now asked them what 
course they intended to pursue when they 
met. They replied, that they intended to 
put in a declinature against the bishops. 
The earl said that that would be refused. 
“ Then,” said they, ‘“ when the council has 
refused us justice, we will protest, and have 
direct recourse to the king with our suppli- 
cations.” Traquair told them that he be- 
lieved the king would not receive them. 
“ We, at all events,” replied the deputies 
of the tables, “ will do our duty, and com- 
mit the event to God, who is wise in counsel 
and excellent in working, and able to protect 
his own cause and support us in our just 
proceedings.” 

The earl of Traquair now saw that he 
could no longer deceive the petitioners as 
to his instructions, and he was anxious to 
anticipate the opposition. A meeting of 
the council had been called at Stirling, on 
Tuesday, the 20th of February (1538), to 
receive the king’s despatches, and carry his 
orders into execution. The committee of 
the tables, informed of the intentions of 
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the court, resolved that some of their num- 
ber should proceed to Stirling early on Mon- 
day, and that all the rest should follow them 
on the Tuesday morning. Traquair, informed 
of these proceedings, took the earl of Rox- 
burgh with him, and left Edinburgh for 
Stirling very early on Monday morning (soon 
after midnight), leaving directions for the 
council to follow as quickly as possible, 
that they might have their business done 
before any of the other party arrived. But 


_ the committee of the tables had good infor- 


mation of their movements, and when they 
arrived in Stirling at about eight o’clock, 
the Jords Hume and Lindsay, who were 
sent by the committee, and had out-ridden 
them, were there before them. Traquair, 
after waiting two hours for the council, de- 
termined to act upon his own responsibility, 
and proceeding to the market-cross, pub- 
lished the proclamation. It was, however, 
no sooner read, than Hume and Lindsay, 
stepping forward to the cross, read a protest 
for themselves and in the name of the nobi- 
lity, ministers, barons, burgesses, gentlemen, 


and commons of Scotland, declaring that the 


proclamation of the council should not draw 
them under the compass of law, seeing they 
came there to maintain the true religion, as 
it was established, and to oppose popery ; 
and of this protest they took formal instru- 
ments in the hands of two notaries brought 
there for that purpose, and then attached it 
to the cross. Hardly two hours had elapsed 
after this bold proceeding, when the other 
noblemen, commissioners, ministers, and 
gentry, of the supplicant party, crowded 
into the town, and some of them went to 
the lords of the council, who were then 
sitting, to expostulate against their pro- 
ceedings. The council who were greatly 
alarmed at finding themselves surrounded 
with this concourse of people, replied by an 
assurance that, if they would remove from 


the town immediately, the proclamation 


should be suppressed. The leaders of the 


_ supplicants at once gave orders to their 
friends to depart, which were obeyed with 


such alacrity, that the town was cleared the 
same night, and the Tuesday morning not 
one of them was to be seen. In the after- 
noon, and instead of keeping their promise 
to the supplicants, they “ ratified and ap- 
proved the king’s proclamation, and sub- 
scribed their ratification with their own 
hands, except only the king’s advocate 
(Hope, of Craighall), who refused to sub- 
scribe the same, saying, they understood 
not well what they were doing, to declare 
the nobility and body of the land traitors 
in such a troublesome time. Now, while 
the council is at this business, the earl of 
Rothes, having quietly stayed behind the 
rest in the town, and hearing somewhat of 
the council’s proceedings, he and others who 
were with him, by maniest votes, choose 
Arthur Erskine, son to the earl of Marr, 
and Murray of Polmaiss, to go in to the 
council, and to make a declinature against 
the bishops, saying, they should not be 
judges in the common cause; which they 
did, and craved an act upon their declina- 
ture under the clerk’s hand, which was re- 
fused ; and therefore they took instruments 
in the hands of two notaries hard beside 
and brought with them.” 

Such is Spalding’s account of the con- 
clusion of the council meeting at Stirling. 
Next day the lords of the council returned 
to Edinburgh, and caused the proclamation 
to be read at the cross; but there also, as 
well as at Linlithgow and all other places 
where the proclamation was published, the 
supplicants read their protest, and took a 
written act by notaries of the due formality 
of their proceeding. As we have said be- 
fore, this form was considered by the popu- 
lation of Scotland as sufficient to suspend 
the operation of the king’s proclamation and 
to legalise any resistance offered to it. The 
supplicants remained in Edinburgh, holding 
meetings at their pleasure, for the council 
did not venture to interfere further until 
they had communicated with the king on 
their proceedings with regard to the procla- 
mation. 
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| that the grand question at issue was politi- 


| hostility against the court, to which they were 
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Tue popular party had now openly declared 


no doubt encouraged by the example of resis- 
tance to arbitrary power already given in 
England; and the utmost activity was dis- 
played by the committees of the tables in pre- 
paring for the impending struggle. They 
began prudently by a revival of the covenant 
which had originated in the infancy of the 
reformed church in Scotland, and which had 
been more than once resorted to in circum- 
stances of public danger. Although few pro- 
bably of the leaders were now blind to the fact 


cal freedom, they still publicly professed to 
be engaging themselves only for the purity 
of their church. The new covenant was 
drawn up by Mr. Alexander Henderson, 
one of the ministers persecuted for his sin- 
cerity as a presbyterian, and Archibald 
Johnston, an advocate who acted as the 
great legal adviser of the party, and was re- 
vised by the earl of Rothes and the. lords 
Balmerino and Loudon. This memorable 
document was entitled, “The Confession of 
Faith of the Kirk of Scotland, subscribed at 
first by the king’s majesty and his house- 
hold in the year of God, 1580; thereafter 
by persons of all ranks in the year 1581, by 
ordinance of the lords of the secret council 
and acts of the general assembly; subscribed 
again by all sorts of persons in the year 
1590, by a new ordinance of council, at the 
desire of the general assembly; with a 
general bond for maintenance of the true 
religion and the king’s person, and now 
subscribed in the year 1638, by us noble- 
men, barons, gentlemen, burgesses, ministers, 
and commons, under-subscribing ; together 
with our resolution and promises for the 
causes after specified, to maintain the said 
true religion and the king’s majesty, accord- 
ing to the confession aforesaid and acts of 
parliament; the tenor whereof here follow- 
eth.” The confession of faith, which forms 
the opening portion of this bond or cove- 
nant, was expressed as follows :— 

“We all and every one of us under-writ- 
ten, do protest, that after long and due 
examination of our own consciences in mat- 
ters of true and false religion, we are now 


thoroughly resolved of the truth, by the 
word and spirit of God; and therefore we 
believe with our hearts, confess with our 
mouths, subscribe with our hands, and con- 
stantly affirm before God and the whole 
world, that this only is the true christian 
faith and religion, pleasing God, and bring- 
ing salvation to man, which now is by the 
mercy of God revealed to the world by the 
preaching of the blessed evangel; and re- 
ceived, believed, and defended by many and 
sundry notable kirks and realms, but chiefly 
by the kirk of Scotland, the king’s majesty, 
and three estates of this realm, as God’s 
eternal truth, and only ground of our salva- 
tion; as more particularly is expressed in 
the confession of our faith, established and 
publicly confirmed by sundry acts of parlia- 
ment, and now of a long time hath been 
openly professed by the king’s majesty and 
whole body of this realm both in burgh and 
land. To the which confession, and forra 
of religion, we willingly agree in our con- 
sciences in all points, as unto God’s un- 
doubted truth and verity, grounded only 
upon his written word; and therefore we 
abhor and detest all contrary religion and 
doctrine, but chiefly all kinds of papistry in 
general and particular heads, even as they 
are now damned and confuted by the word 
of God and kirk of Scotland. But in spe- 
cial we detest and refuse the usurped autho- 
rity of that Roman Antichrist upon the 
scriptures of God, upon the kirk, the civil 
magistrate, and consciences of men; all his 
tyrannous laws made upon indifferent things 
against our christian liberty; his erroneous 
doctrine against the sufficiency of the writ- 
ten word, the perfection of the law, the 
office of Christ and his blessed evangel ; 
his corrupted doctrine concerning original 
sin, our natural inability and rebellion to 
God’s law, our justification by faith only, 
our imperfect sanctification and obedience 
to the law, the nature, number, and use of 
the holy sacraments; his five bastard sacra- 
ments, with all his rites, ceremonies, and 
false doctrine, added to the ministration of 
the true sacraments, without the word of 
God; his cruel judgments against infants 
departing without the sacrament; his abso- 
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lute necessity of baptism; his blasphemous 
opinion of transubstantiation, or real pre- 
sence of Christ’s body in the elements, and 
receiving of the same by the wicked, or 
bodies of men ; his dispensations with solemn 
oaths, perjuries, and degrees of marriage, 
forbidden in the word; his cruelty against 
the innocent divorced; his devilish mass; 
his blasphemous priesthood; his profane 
sacrifice for the sins of the dead and the 
quick ; his canonization of men, calling upon 
angels or saints departed, worshipping of 
imagery, relics, and crosses, dedicating of 
kirks, altars, days, vows, to creatures; his 
purgatory, prayers for the dead, praying or 
speaking in a strange language; with his 
processions and blasphemous litany; and 
multitude of advocates or mediators; his 
manifold orders; auricular confession; his 
desperate and uncertain repentance; his 
general and doubtsome faith; his satisfac- 
tions of men for their sins; his justification 
by words, opus operatum, works of superero- 


| gation, merits, pardons, peregrinations anc 


stations; his holy water, baptizing of bells, 


_ conjuring of spirits, crossing, saning, anoint- 


ing, conjuring, hallowing of God’s good 
creatures, with the superstitious opinion 
joined therewith ; his worldly monarchy and 
wicked hierarchy; his three solemn vows, 
with all his shavelings of sundry sorts; his 
erroneous and bloody decrees made at 
Trent, with all the subscribers and approvers 
of that cruel and bloody band conjured 
against the kirk of God; and, finally, we 
detest all his vain allegories, rites, signs, and 
traditions, brought in the kirk without or 
against the word of God and doctrine of 
this true reformed. kirk; to which we join 
ourselves willingly, in doctrine, religion, 
faith, discipline, and use of the holy sacra- 
ments, as lively members of the same, in 
Christ our head; promising and swearing, 
by the great name of the lord our God, that 
we shall continue in the obedience of the 
doctrine and discipline of the kirk, and shall 
defend the same according to our vocation 
and power all the days of our lives, under 
the pains contained in the law, and danger 
both of body and soul in the day of God’s 
fearful judgment. And secing that many 
are stirred up by Satan and that Roman 
Antichrist, to promise, swear, subscribe, and 


“for a time use the holy sacraments in the 


kirk, deceitfully against their own . con- 

sciences, minding thereby first, under the 

external cloak of religion, to corrupt and sub- 

vert secretly God’s true religion within the 
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kirk, and afterwards, when time may serve, to 
become open enemies and persecutors of the 
same, under vain hope of the pope’s dispen- 
sation, devised against the word of God, to 
his great confusion and their double con- 
demnation in the day of the lord Jesus :— 
“ We, therefore, willing to take away all 
suspicion of hypocrisy, and of such double- 
dealing with God and his kirk, protest and 
call the searcher of all hearts for witness, 
that our minds and hearts do fully agree 


with this our confession, promise, oath, and- 


subscription ; so that we are not moved for 
any worldly respect, but are persuaded only 
in our consciences, through the knowledge 
and love of God’s true religion, printed in 
our hearts by the Holy Spirit, as we shall 
answer to him in the day when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be disclosed. And be- 
cause we perceive that the quietness and 
stability of our religion and kirk doth de- 
pend upon the safety and good behaviour 
of the king’s majesty, as upon a comfortable 
instrument of God’s mercy granted to this 
country for the maintenance of his kirk, and 
ministration of justice among us, we protest 
and promise with our hearts under the same 
oath, hand-writ, and pains, that we shall 
defend his person and authority, with our 
goods, bodies, and lives, in the defence of 
Christ’s evangel liberties of our country, 
ministration of justice, and punishment of 
iniquity, against all enemies within this 
realm or without, as we desire our God to 
be a strong and merciful defender to us in 
the day of our death, and coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; to whom, with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, be all honour 
and glory eternally. 

“Like as many acts of parliament not 
only in general do abrogate, annul, and 
rescind all laws, statutes, acts, constitutions, 
canons civil or municipal, with all other ordi- 
nances and practic penalties whatsoever, 
made in prejudice of the true religion and 
professors thereof, or of the true kirk disci- 
pline, jurisdiction, and freedom thereof, or in 
favours of idolatry and superstition, or of 
the papistical kirk, as act 3, act 31, parl. 1, 
act 23, parl. 11, act 114, parl. 12, of king 
James the Sixth. That papistry and super- 
stition may be utterly suppressed, according 
to the intention of the acts of parliament 
reported in act 5, parl. 20, of king James 
the Sixth. And to that end they ordained 
all papists and priests to be punished by 
manifold civil and ecclesiastical pains, as 
adversaries to God’s true religion preached 
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and by law established within this realm, 
act 24, parl. 11, king James the Sixth; as 
common enemies to all christian govern- 
ment, act 18, parl. 16, king James the 
Sixth; as rebellers and gainstanders of our 


sovereign lord’s authority, act 47, parl. 3, 


king James the Sixth; and as idolaters, 
act 104, parl. 7, king James the Sixth; but 
also in particular (by and attour (concerning) 
the confession of faith) do abolish and con- 
demn the pope’s authority and jurisdiction 
out of this land, and ordains the main- 
tainers thereof to be punished, act 2, parl. 1, 
act 51, parl. 3, act 106, parl. 7, act 114, 
parl. 12, of king James the Sixth; do con- 
demn the pope’s erroneous doctrine, or any 
other erroneous doctrine repugnant to any 
of the articles of the true and christian 
religion publicly preached and by law 
established in this realm, and ordains the 
spreaders or makers of books or libels, or 
letters or writs of that nature, to be pu- 
nished, act 46, parl. 3, act 106, parl. 7, act 
24, parl. 11, king James the Sixth; do con- 
demn all baptism conform to the pope’s 
kirk, and the idolatry of the mass, and 
ordains all sayers, wilful hearers, and con- 
cealers of the mass, the maintainers and 
resetters of the priests, jesuits, trafficking 
papists, to be punished without any excep- 
tion or restriction, act 5, parl. 1, act 120, 
parl. 12, act 164, parl. 13, act 193, parl. 14, 
act 1, parl. 19, act 5, parl. 20, king James 
the Sixth; do condemn all erroneous books 
and writs containing erroneous doctrine 
against the religion presently professed, or 
containing superstitious rites and ceremo- 
nies papistical, whereby the people are 
greatly abused, and ordains the home- 
bringers of them to be punished, act 25, 
parl. 11, king James the Sixth; do con- 
demn the monuments and dregs of bye- 
gone idolatry, as going to crosses, observ- 
ing the festival days of saints, and such 
other superstitious and papistical rites, to 
the dishonour of God, contempt of true 
religion, and fostering of great errors among 
the people, and ordains the users of them 
to be punished, for the second fault as 
idolaters, act 104, parl. 7, king James the 
Sixth. , 

“Like as many acts of parliament are 
conceived for maintenance of God’s true 
and christian religion, and the purity thereof, 
in doctrine and sacraments of the true church 
of God, the liberty and freedom thereof, in 
her national synodal assemblies, presbyte- 
ries, sessions, policy, discipline, and juris- 


diction thereof, as that purity of religion 
and liberty of the church was used, pro- 
fessed, exercised, preached, and confessed, 
according to the reformation of religion in 
this realm; as for instance, act 99, parl. 7, 
act 23, parl. 11, act 114, parl. 12, act 160, 
parl. 13, king James the Sixth, ratified by 
act 4, king Charles. So that act 6, parl. 1, 
and act 68, park 6, of king James the 
Sixth, in the year of God, 1579, declares 
the ministers of the blessed evangel, whom 
God of his mercy had raised up, or here- 
after should raise, agreeing with them that 
then lived in doctrine and administration 
of the sacraments, and the people that pro- 
fessed Christ as he was then offered in the 
evangel, and doth communicate with the 
holy sacraments (as in the reformed kirks 
of this realm they were presently adminis- 
tered), according to the confession of faith, 
to be the true and holy kirk of Christ Jesus 
within this realm, and decerns and declares 
all and sundry who either gainsays the word 
of the evangel received and approved as the 
heads of the confession of faith, professed 
in parliament in the year of God, 1560, spe- 
cified also in the first parliament of king 
James the Sixth, and ratified in this pre- 
sent parliament, more particularly do spe- 
cify; or that refuses the administration of 
the holy sacraments as they were then mi- 
nistrated; to be no members of the said 
kirk within this realm and true religion 
presently professed, so long as they keep 
themselves so divided from the society of 
Christ’s body. And the subsequent act 69, 
parl. 6, king James the Sixth, declares, that 
there is no other face of kirk, nor other 
face of religion, than was presently at that 
time, by the favour of God, established 
within this realm, which, therefore, is ever 
styled God’s true religion, Christ’s true re- 
ligion, the true and christian religion, and a 
perfect religion. Which by manifold acts 
of parliament, all within this realm are 
bound to profess, to subscribe the articles 
thereof, the confession of faith, to recant 
all doctrine and errors repugnant to any of 
the said articles, act 4 and 9, par]. 1, act 
45, 46, 47, parl. 3, act 71, parl. 6, act 106, 
parl. 7, act 24, parl. 11, act 123, parl. 12, 
act 194 and 197, parl. 14, of king James the 
Sixth. And all magistrates, sheriffs, &c., on 
the one part, are ordained to search, appre- 
hend, and punish all contraveners; for in- 
stance, act 5, parl. 1, act 104, parl. 7, act 
25, parl. 11, king James the Sixth. And 
that, notwithstanding of the king’s majesty’s 
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| ticences on the contrary, which are discharged 
' and declared to be of no force, in so far as 

they tend in any ways to the prejudice and 
| hindrance of the execution of the acts of 
parliament against papists and adversaries 
of the true religion, act 106, parl. 7, king 
| James the Sixth. On the other part, in 
act 47, parl. 3, king James the Sixth, it is 
declared and ordained, séeing the cause of 
God’s true religion and his highness’s 
authority are so joined, as the hurt of the 
one is common to both; and that none 
shall be reputed as loyal and faithful sub- 
jects to our sovereign lord or his authority, 
but be punishable as rebellers and gain- 
standers of the same, who shall not give 
their confession, and make profession of the 
said true religion ; and that they who after 
defection shall give the confession of their 
faith of new, they shall promise to continue 
therein of time coming, to maintain our 
sovereign lord’s authority, and at the utter- 
most of their power to fortify, assist, and 
maintain the true preachers and professors 
of Christ’s religion, against whatsoever ene- 
mies and gainstanders of the same; and, 
namely, against all such of whatsoever na- 
tion, estate, or degree they be of, that have 
joined and bound themselves, or have as- 
sisted, or assists, to set forward and exe- 
cute the cruel decrees of Trent, contrary to 
the preachers and true professors of the 
word of God, which is repeated word by 
word in the articles of the pacification at 
Perth the 28rd of Feb., 1572, approved by 
parliament the last of April, 1573, ratified 
in parliament, 1578, and related act 123, 
parl. 12, of king James the Sixth, with this 
addition, ‘That they are bound to resist all 
treasonable uproars and hostilities raised 
against the true religion, the king’s majesty, 
and the true professors.’ 

“ Like as all lieges are bound to main- 
tain the king’s majesty’s royal person and 
authority, the authority of parliament, with- 
out which neither any laws or lawful judi- 
catories can be established, act 130, 131, 
parl. 8, king James the Sixth, and the 
subjects’ liberties, who ought only to live and 
be governed by the king’s laws, the com- 
mon laws of this realm allanerly (solely), act 
48, parl. 8, king James the First, act 79, 
parl. 6, king James the Fourth, repeated in 
act 131, parl. 8, king James the Sixth, 
which if they be innovated or prejudged, 
the commission anent the union of the two 
kingdoms of Scotland and England, which 
is the sole act of 17 parl. of king James the 
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Sixth, declares such confusion would ensue, 
as this realm could be no more a free mo- 


many ages maintained, also the people’s 
security of their lands, livings, rights, offices, 
liberties, and dignities preserved. And 
therefore, for the preservation of the said 
true religion, laws, and liberties of this king- 
dom, it is statute by act 8, parl. 1, repeated 
in act 99, parl. 7, ratified in act 23, parl. 11, 
and 14 act of king James the Sixth, and 
4 act of king Charles, ‘That all kings and 
princes at their coronation and reception of 
their princely authority, shall make their 
faithful promise by their solemn oath in the 
presence of the eternal God, that during the 
whole time of their lives they shall serve 
the same eternal God to the utmost of their 
power, according as he hath required in his 
most holy word, contained in the Old and 
New Testaments, and according to the same 
word shall maintain the true religion of 
Christ Jesus, the preaching of his holy 
word, the due and right ministration of the 
sacraments now received and preached within 
this realm (according to the confession of 
faith immediately preceding), and _ shall 
abolish and geincteat all false religion con- 
trary to the same; and shall rule the people 
committed to their charge according to the 
will and commandment of God revealed in 
his foresaid word, and according te the 
lowable laws and constitutions received in 
this realm, no ways repugnant tg the said 
will of the eternal God; and shall procure, 
to the utmost of their power, to the kirk 
of God and whole christian people, true 
and perfect peace in all time coming; and 
that they shall be careful to root out of their 
empire all heretics and enemies to the true 
worship of God, who shall be convicted by 
the true kirk of God of the foresaid crimes.’ 


his coronation in Edinburgh, 1633, as may 
be seen in the order of the coronation. 

“ In obedience to the commands of God, 
conform to the practise of the godly in 
former times, and according to the laudable 
example of our worthy and religious pro- 
genitors, and of many yet living amongst 
us, which was warranted also by act of 
council, commanding a general bond to be 
made and subscribed by his majesty’s sub- 


jects of all ranks, for two causes; one was, 
for defending the true religion, as it was 


narchy ; because by the fundamental laws, | 
ancient privileges, offices, and liberties of | 
this kingdom, not only the princely authority | 
of his majesty’s royal descent hath been these | 


Which was also observed by his majesty at | 
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then reformed and is expressed in the con- 
fession of faith above-written, and a former 
large confession established by sundry acts 
of lawful general assemblies, and of par- 
liament, unto which it hath relation, set 
down in public catechisms, and which hath 
been for many years with a blessing from 
heaven preached and professed in this kirk 
and kingdom, as God’s undoubted truth, 
grounded only upon his written word; the 
other cause was for maintaining the king’s 
majesty, his person and estate; the true 
worship of God and the king’s authority 
being so straitly joined, as that they had 
the same friends and common enemies, and 
did stand and fall together. And finally, 
being convinced in our minds, and con- 
fessing with our mouths, that the present 
and succeeding generations in this land are 
bound to keep the foresaid national oath 
and subscription invioilable,— 

‘We noblemen, barons, gentlemen, and 
burgesses, ministers, and commons, under- 
subscribing, considering divers times before, 
and especially at this time, the danger of 
the true reformed religion, of the king’s 
honour, and of the public peace of the 
kingdom, by the manifold innovations and 
evils generally contained and particularly 
mentioned in our late supplications, com- 
plaints, and protestations, do hereby pro- 
fess, and before God, his angels, and the 
world solemnly declare, that with our whole 
hearts we agree and resolve all the days of 
our life constantly to adhere unto, and to 
defend the foresaid true religion, and for- 
bearing the practise of all novations already 
introduced in the matters of the worship of 
God, or approbation of the corruptions of 
the public government of the kirk, or civil 
places and power of kirkmen, till they be 
tried and allowed in free assemblies, and in 
parliaments; to labour by all means lawful 
to recover the purity and liberty of the 
gospel, as it was established and professed 
before the foresaid novations; and because 
after due examination we plainly perceive, 
and undoubtedly believe, that the inno- 
vations and evils contained in our suppli- 
cations, complaints, and protestations, have 
no warrant of the word of God, are con- 
trary to the articles of the foresaid confes- 
sions, to the intention and meaning of the 
blessed reformers of religion in this land, to 
the above-written acts of parliament, and do 
sensibly tend to the re-establishing of the 
popish religion and tyranny, and to the 
subversion and ruin of the true reformed 
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religion, and of our liberties, laws, and 
estates, we also declare that the foresaid 
confessions are to be interpreted and ought 
to be understood of the foresaid novations 
and evils, no less than if every one of them 
had been expressed in the foresaid confes- 
sions; and that we are obliged to detest 
and abhor them, amongst other particular 
heads of papistry abjured therein; and, 
therefore, from the knowledge and consci- 
ence of our duty to God, to our king, and 
country, without any worldly respect or in- 
ducement, so far as human infirmity will 
suffer, wishing a further measure of the 
grace of God for this effect, we promise 
and swear by the great name of the Lord 
our God, to continue in the profession and 
obedience of the foresaid religion; that we 
shall defend the same, and resist all these 
coutrary errors and corruptions, according 
to our vocation, and to the utmost of that 
power that God hath put into our hands all 
the days of our life. And in like manner, 
with the same heart we declare before God 
aud men, that we have no intention or de- 
sire to attempt anything that may turn to 
the dishonour of God or the diminution of 
the king’s greatness and authority; but on 
the contrary, we promise and swear, that — 
we shall to the utmost of our power, with 

our means and lives, stand to the defence of 
our dread sovereign the: king’s majesty, his 
person and authority, in the defence and 
preservation of the foresaid true religion, 
liberties, and laws of’ the kingdom ; as also 
to the mutual defence. and assistance, every 
one of us of another, in the same cause of 
maintaining the true. religion and his ma- 
jesty’s authority, with our best counsels, 
our bodies, means, and whole power, against 
all sorts of persons whatsoever, so that what- 
soever shall be done to the least of us for 
that cause, shall be taken as done to us all 
in general, and to every one of us in parti- | 
cular; and that we shall neither directly | 
nor indirectly suffer ourselves to be divided 
or withdrawn by whatsoever suggestion, 
combination, allurement, or terror, from 
this blessed and loyal conjunction, nor 
shall cast in any lot or impediment that 
may stay or hinder any such resolution as 
by common consent shall be found to con- 
duce for so good ends, but on the contrary, 
shall by all lawful means labour to further 
and promove (promote) the same, And if 
any such dangerous and divisive motion be 
made to us by word or writ, we, and every 
one of us, shall either suppress it, or (if 
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need be) shall incontinently (immediately) 
make the same known, that it may be ti- 
mously obviated. Neither do we fear the 
foul aspersions of ‘rebellion,’ ‘ combina- 
tion,’ or what else our adversaries from their 
craft and malice would put upon us, seeing 
what we do is so well warranted, and ariseth 
from an unfeigned desire to maintain the 
true worship of God, the majesty of our 
king, and the peace of the kingdom, for 
the common happiness of ourselves and pos- 
terity. And because we cannot look for a 
blessing from God upon our proceedings, 
except with our profession and subscription 
we join such a life and conversation as be- 
seemeth christians who have renewed their 
covenant with God, we therefore faithfully 
promise, for ourselves, our followers, and all 


| other under us, both in public, in our par- 


ticular families, and personal carriage, to 
endeayour to keep ourselves within the 


| bounds of christian liberty, and to be good 
_ examples to others of all godliness, sober- 
ness, and righteousness, and of every dut 


| -ties. 


we owe to God and man. And that this 
our union and conjunction may be observed 
without violation, we call the living God, 
the searcher of our hearts, to witness, who 


| knoweth this to be our sincere desire and 


unfeigned resolution, as we shall answer to 
Jesus Christ in the great day, and under 
the pain of God’s everlasting wrath, and of 
infamy, and of loss of all honour and re- 
spect in this world; most humbly beseech- 
ing the Lord to strengthen us by his Holy 
Spirit for this end, and to bless our desires 
and proceedings with a happy success, that 
religion and righteousness may flourish in 
the land, to the glory of God, the honour of 
our king, and peace and comfort of us all.’ 

Such was the famous Covenant, which 
Scotchmen may justly regard as the great 
foundation of their religious and civil liber- 
When it had been carefully examined 


_ by the leading ministers, and approved by 


the tables, the supplicants, and all who 


| valued the freedom of their country and 


| solemn fast. 


religion, were summoned to meet in Edin- 
burgh on the 1st of March, which was ap- 
pointed by the ministers to be held as a 
When the day arrived, a for- 
midable body of resolute presbyterians had 


| assembled from all parts in the capital, and 


took possession of St. Giles’s church without 
opposition. The ceremony commenced with 
prayers and exhortations. The covenant 
was then read aloud. After the reading, 
the earl of Loudon made an impressive ad- 
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dress, urging the necessity of the covenant | 
they were going to take, and exhorting the 
congregation to persevere in zeal and union. 
This was followed by a no less impassioned 
prayer for God’s blessing by the minister 
Henderson. The nobles then advanced to 
the table, and affixed their signatures to the 
document, and after they had signed, they 
swore with hands raised to observe and 
perform all the duties imposed upon them 
by this act. The barons, burgesses, and 
ministers, with the commons—people of all 
ranks and of both sexes—crowded into the 
church to follow their example; and the 
enthusiasm of all classes rose to such a 
height, that the whole city resembled a 
great festival of joy and congratulation. 
Such was the alarm of the prelates, that 
archbishop Spottiswode is said to have ex- 
claimed, when he heard of the manner in 
which the covenant was received, that all 
their work of thirty years past was now 
overthrown. 

On the same Ist of March, while this 
scene was acted in Edinburgh, there was 
held at the almost deserted town of Stirling an 
anxious meeting of the privy council, to con- 
sider of the dangerous position of affairs. ‘he 
chancellor, and all the other prelates, except 
the bishop of Brechin, absented themselves 
from this meeting, and even the bishop of 
Brechin left them on the third day of their 
sittings. At last, after four days of delibera- 
tion, they agreed to send sir John Hamilton 
of Orbiston, the justice-clerk, to inform the 
king of the state of affairs, and learn his 
pleasure as to the steps it might be now 
expedient to take. Hamilton was instructed 
first to give an account of their proceedings, 
and complain of the absence of Spottiswode 
and the other prelates. He was to inform 
the king, that it was the opinion of the 
council, after full investigation and delibera- | 
tion, * that the causes of the general com- 


bustion in the country were the fears ap- | 
prehended of innovation of religion and | 
discipline of the kirk (established by the 
laws of the kingdom), by occasion of the 
service-book, book of canons, and high 
commission, and from the _ introduction 
thereof contrary to or without warrant of 
the laws of the kingdom.” ‘ You are,” 
they added, “to present to his majesty our 
humble opinion, that seeing and as we con- 
ceive the service-book, book of canons, and 
high commission (as it is set down), are the 
occasion of this combustion, and that the 
subjects offer themselves upon peril of their 
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lives to clear (to prove), that the said service- 
book and others aforesaid, contain divers 
points contrary to the religion presently 
professed, and laws of the kingdom, in 
matter and manner of introduction, that the 
lords think it expedient that it be repre- 
sented to his majesty’s gracious considera- 
tion, if his majesty may be pleased to de- 
clare, as an act of his singular justice, that 
he will take trial of his subjects’ grievances, 
and the reasons thereof, in his own time, 
and in his own way, according to the laws 
of this kingdom; and that his majesty may 
be pleased graciously to declare, that in the 
meantime he will not press nor urge his 
subjects therewith, notwithstanding any act 
or warrant made in the contrary.” In case 
the king rejected this advice, he was to be 
urged to call some of the privy council of 
Scotland to court, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the best information on the state of 
things. The earls of Traquair and Rox- 
burgh, at the same time, wrote a private 
letter to the king, in which they assured 
him of the dangerous agitation which had 
spread through Scotland, and which had 
“come to such a height, and daily like to 
increase more and more, that,” they said, 
‘we see not a probability of force or power 
within this kingdom to repress this fury, 
except your majesty may be graciously 
pleased, by some act of your own, to 
secure them of that which they seem so 
much to apprehend by the inbringing of 
| the books of common-prayer and canons.” 
| They suggested that by some concession of 
| this kind, the king might satisfy “ the wiser 
sort,” and so be “enabled with less pain 
or trouble to overtake the insolencies of 
any who should be found to have kicked 
against authority.” A letter, in a similar 
spirit, was addressed by-the council to the 
marquis of Hamilton. 

Meanwhile, the covenanters, as the popu- 
lar party were now termed, displayed: ex- 
traordinary activity. Copies of the covenant 
were sent round to all the presbyteries in 
the kingdom, and it was received in each 
town and parish with the same demonstra- 
tions of joy as in the capital. Each copy 
was accompanied with a paper, entitled 
“The lawfulness of the subscription to the 
Confession of Faith, 1638,” which was in- 
tended to satisfy the scruples of those who 
might hesitate in accepting it. Opposition 
of a more serious kind was expected at Glas- 
gow, where the episcopal party was strong ; 
at Aberdeen and in the districts where 


the influence of the marquis of Huntley 
prevailed; and generally in the western and 
northern parts of the kingdom; and thither 
the committee of the tables sent commis- 
sioners with the copies of the covenant, 
which they were instructed to recommend 
and explain. But even in those parts, the 
success of the cause far exceeded all pre- 
vious expectations; the covenant was re- 
ceived with joy at Glasgow, and it was only 
in Aberdeen, where the professors in the 
colleges, zealous advocates of prelacy and 
passive obedience, joined their influence with 
that of the marquis of Huntley, that it was 
refused. The rapidity with which the 
spirit of the covenant spread itself, is best 
described in the quiet language of John 
Spalding, who lived among what had been 
considered the ultra-loyal districts of the 
north. ‘ Amongst the rest” (of the com- 
missioners), he tells us, ‘the laird Dun, 
the laird Morphy, the laird Leyes, and 
Carnegie of , came to these north parts, 
and to New Aberdeen, as commissioners 
for the said purpose; but they came not 
speed, but was rejected by Aberdeen, con- 
stantly abiding by the king; which turned 
to their great shame and wreck, by all the 
burghs of Scotland, as ye shall hear. They 
alledged, the king gave no such command 
to subscribe any covenant. ‘These nobles 
sent also the earl of Sutherland, the lord 
Lovat, the lord Reay, and lord John, oy 
(grandson) to this now earl of Caithness 
elder, as their commissioners, with the laird 
of Balnagowan; having also in their com- 
pany Mr. James Baird, advocate in Edin- 
burgh, with Mr, Andrew Cant, minister at 
Pitsligo, with divers others. They came to 
Inverness upon the 25th of April, and con- 
vened the whole township, to whom was 
produced a confession of faith and a cove- 
nant to be subscribed by them; and to note 
np their names who refused to subscribe ; 
but the whole town, except Mr. William 
Clogie, minister at Inverness, and some few 
others, willingly subscribed. Then they 
left Inverness, and came to Forres upon the 
28th of April, where the whole ministry 
of that presbytery subscribed, except Mr. 
George Cumming, parson of Dollas. Right 
so, Caithness, Sutherland, Ross, Cromartie, 
and Nairn, had for the most part subscribed 
by industry of the forenamed five com- 
missioners. They came to Elgin upon the 
30th day of April; the whole people was 
convened; Mr. Andrew Cant stood up in 
the reader’s desk, and made some little | 
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speech; thereafter the provost, baillies, 
council, and community, altogether sub- 
scribed this covenant, very few refusing, 
except Mr. John Gordon, minister at Elgin, 
who did not subscribe. These commission- 
ers removed from Elgin upon the Ist day of 
May; and as they had gotten obedience, so 
commissioners were direct out by the no- 
bility through all the kingdom, and got this 


covenant subscribed, few refusing, except’ 


Aberdeen and the marquis of Huntley.” 
The success of the covenanters was, indeed, 
so great, that within two months none 
hardly held aloof but the courtiers and their 
retainers, the bishops and their dependants, 
and the catholics. 

While the whole country was thus agitated, 
various rumours arrived from time to time, 
with regard to the king’s intentions, in con- 
sequence of which, the leaders of the cove- 
nanters determined to convey to the court 
a definite and clear statement of their 
grievances, and of the redress they de- 
manded. They did this in a paper, entitled 
“ Articles for the present peace of the kirk 
and kingdom of Scotland,” which was signed 
by the earls of Rothes, Cassitlis, and Mont- 
rose, and was sent to all the Scottish noble- 
men then in London. The first demand 
was the abolition of the service-book, the 
book of canons, and the court of high com- 
mission. ‘ When it is considered,” they 
said, “what have been the troubles and 
fears of his majesty’s most loyal subjects 
from the high commission, what is the nature 
and constitution of that judicatory, how pre- 
judicial it proves to the lawful judicatory of 
the kirk and kingdom, how far it endangers 
the consciences, liberties, estates, and per- 
sons of all the lieges, and how easily and far 
more contentedly all the subjects may be 
kept in order and obedience to his majesty’s 
just laws, without any terror of that kind, 
we look that his majesty’s subjects, who 
have used to obey according to the laws, 
shall be altogether delivered from the high 
commission, as from a yoke and burthen 
which they feel and fear to be more heavy 
than they shall be ever able to bear.” The 
abolition of the service-book, canons, and 
court of high commission, was not, however, 
now sufficient to satisfy the covenanters, 
who, conscious of their strength, were de- 
termined to secure some stronger barrier to 
their liberties. “This,” they said openly, 
in their communication to the nobles in 
London, “can neither be a perfect cure for 
our present evils, nor can it be a preserva- 


tion in time to come.” They accordingly 
demanded that the articles of Perth, which 
had been introduced so “ strangely,” and 
carried by irregular means contrary to the 
wishes and protests of the kirk, and which 
for twenty years had been the cause of so 
many troubles and divisions and jealousies 
between the king and his subjects, “ without 
any spiritual profit or edification at all,” 
should no longer be enforced. They re- 
quired further, that ministers should be 
allowed to sit and vote in parliament only 
with the caveats formerly enacted; that the 
unlawful oaths which had been exacted 
from ministers, in order to exclude the 
sincere presbyterians who were opposed to 
the court, should be abolished; that the 
lawful and free assemblies of the church 
should be revived and held regularly; and 
that a free parliament should be called, for 
the redress of grievances, and the removal 
of the fears of the nation, by enacting such 
good and wholesome laws as the state of the 
country required. These concessions, they 
said, would at once appease the spirit of 
discontent, restore peace to the nation, and 
gain for the king the hearts of his Scot- 
tish subjects. 

The king, who was now alarmed, was 
anxious rather to find a way of evading the 
demands of the covenanters, than to con- 
ciliate them by concessions, especially when 
what they demanded was nothing less than 
the overthrow of the whole structure of arbi- 
trary power which had been so laboriously 
raised by his father and himself. When he 
had received the despatches of sir John 
Hamilton, he summoned to court the earls 
of Traquair and Roxburgh, and the lord 
Lorn (the eldest son of the earl of Argyle) ; 
and they were followed by the lord-president, 
the lord-register, and the bishops of Ross, 
Brechin, and Galloway. The Scottish 
nobles generally recommended concession, 
or at least conciliation; but the bishops are 
accused of again giving contrary advice; 
and it is said that the bishops of Ross and 
Brechin actually proposed to the king a 
plan of raising an army of wild highlanders 
in the north, and throwing them upon the 
covenanters. The king, however, hesitated 
from the conviction that he was -not pre- 
pared to use force, and he seemed for a 
while inclined to listen to the prudent 
councils of the nobles, not intending really 
to make any concessions to his subjects, but 
to put them off their guard and gain time 
for his preparations against them. This 
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was the insidious and treacherous course 
recommended to him by the earl of Traquair. 
While, however, the king was still hesitating, 
despatches were received from Scotland, de- 
scribing the rapid progress of the covenant, 
and giving an exaggerated account of out- 
rages which had been in a few cases perpe- 
trated by the lower classes of the presby- 
terians. Most of the bishops had, by this 
time, fled from their sees, or were at court 
with the king, and many of the clergy of 
their party followed their example, and left 
their parishes. The presbyteries, there- 
upon, resumed their ancient liberty of 
action, turned out their constant modera- 
tors, and proceeded to exercise their ancient 
privileges of ordaining ministers. At the 
same time, the suspended ministers returned 
to the parishes from which they had been 
banished, and where they were received with 
joy. In some instances this joy was dis- 
played in acts of popular violence against 
the ministers who had been intruded upon 
them by the bishops. Such was the case 
with Dr. Ogston, the minister of Collington, 
near Edinburgh, and of Mr. Hannah, minis- 
ter of Torplichen, in Linlithgowshire, who 
were both roughly treated by the populace. 
The former had been especially zealous in 
enforcing the form of kneeling at the sacra- 
ment, and was believed to be half a papist. 
Mr. John Lindsay, the constant moderator 
of the presbytery of Lanark, was treated in 
a similar manner. It must, however, be 
stated to the honour of the Scottish presby- 
terians, that such cases as these were of 
rare occurrence, and that the more respec- 
table classes exerted themselves everywhere 
to prevent or repress such outbreaks of 
popular fury. 

At length Charles, indignant to the utmost 
degree against his Scottish subjects, de- 
termined to yield the small point of giving 
up the service-book for the present, but he 
made this concession with bad grace, ac- 
companying it with expressions of ill-will 
against the city of Edinburgh, and demand- 
ing that the covenant should be imme- 
diately abandoned. The king chose as his 
commissioner for carryin® this design into 
effect, the young marquis of Hamilton, son 
of the marquis who had so unscrupulously 
carried through the assembly the articles of 
Perth. The king’s instructions were de- 
livered to the marquis of Hamilton on the 
16th of May, and were expressed in the 
following terms :—“ Before you publish the 
declaration which we have signed,” the 


king told him in these instructions, “you 
shall require all the council to sign it; and 
if you find that it may conduce to our 
service, you shall make all the council swear 
to give their best assistance in the execution 
of the same; but this of putting them to 
their oaths we leave to your discretion to do 
as you shall find occasion: but if you shall 
find it fit to put them to their oaths, those 
that refused must be dismissed the council 
till our further pleasure be known. We 
give you power to cause the council to sit in 
whatsoever place you shall find most con- 
venient for our service, Edinburgh only ex- 
cepted, and to change the meeting thereof 
as often as occasion shall require. You may 
labour to prepare any of the refractory per- 
sons to conceive aright of our declaration 
before it be published, so that it be privately 
and underhand. If any protestation be 
made against our declaration, the protestees 
must be reputed rebels, and you are to 
labour to apprehend the chiefest of them. 
If petitions be presented to demand further 
satisfaction than that we have already given 
by our declaration, you are to receive them, 
and to give them a bold negative, both in 
respect of the matter and the form, as being 
presented from a body which you are no 
ways to acknowledge. You must admit of 
no petition against the five articles of Perth, 
but for the present you are not to press the 
exact execution of them. Whenever the 
town of Edinburgh shall depart from the 
covenant, and petition for our favour, we 
will that you bring back the council and 
session to it. All-acts of council that en- 
join the use of the new service-book are to 
be suspended, and to be of no force here- 
after. You are to cause insert six weeks in 
our declaration for the delivery up of the 
covenant, and if you find cause, iess. You 
shall declare, that if there be no sufficient 
strength within the kingdom to force the 
refractory to obedience, power shall come 
from England, and that myself will come in 
person with them, being resolved to hazard 
my life, rather than to suffer authority to 
be contemned. You may likewise declare, 
if you find cause, that as we never did, so 
by God’s grace we never will, stop the 
course of justice by any private directions 
of ours, but will leave our lords of session, 
and other judges, to administer justice, 
as they will be answerable to God and us. 
If you cannot, by the means prescribed by 
us, bring back the refractory and seditious 
to due obedience, we do not only give you 
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authority, but command all hostile acts 
whatsoever to be used against them, tuey 
having deserved to be used no otherwise by 


_ us but as a rebellious people; for the doing 


thereof, we will not only save you harmless, 
but account it as acceptable service done 
us.” 

It is said that the marquis of Hamilton 
was at first unwilling to accept the charge 
which the king wished to confer upon him, 


_ but his scruples, or rather his misgivings, 


having been overcome, the king called a 
cabinet meeting, at which he was presented 
as royal commissioner for the affairs of Scot- 
land to the Scottish bishops who were then at 
court. Hamilton proposed that the bishops 
should accompany him, and, though not 
without great difficulty, they were prevailed 
upon to consent. Their fears, however, 
were so great, that this consent is said only 
to have been given on an absolute promise 
made by the marquis that he would protect 
them from all personal danger, and the pri- 
mate especially, archbishop Spottiswode, who 
had anticipated the consequences of the vio- 
lent proceedings of Laud, looked on the 
affairs of Scotland with feelings of hopeless 
despair. Spottiswode had in vain urged 
upon the king the necessity of making more 
conciliating proposals than those contained 
in the king’s instructions. In a despatch 
of the 10th of May, 1638, the king in- 
formed the Scottish privy council of the 
appointment of Hamilton, and ordered them 
to assemble at Dalkeith on the 6th of 
June, to receive him as royal commissioner, 
while Hamilton wrote to the principal 
nobility and gentry, requesting them to 
meet him at Haddington on the 5th, in 
order to furnish him with an escort suit- 
able to his commission and the importance of 
his business. Hamilton left London on the 
26th of May, and reached Berwick on the 
3rd of June. He was there met by the 
earl of Roxburgh, who informed him of the 
agitated state of Scotland, and represented 
to him the hopelessness of his mission on 
such terms as the king had entrusted to 
him. The marquis was already surprised 
that no more of the Scottish nobility came 
to meet him on the borders of the two 
kingdoms, but his disappointment was still 
greater when, on arriving at Haddington, 
in spite of his urgent letters, scarcely any 
even of his own tenants came to receive him, 
and almost the only attendance there was 
that of two covenanting nobles, the earl of 
Lauderdale and lord Lindsay, who came 
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with an apology for the rest. This was the 
more remarkable, as Hamilton was looked 
upon rather favourably by the presbyterian 
party, and is said to have been selected by 
the king for this mission on that account. 
But the nature of his instructions was 
already known to the leaders of the cove- 
nant, and suspicions at least had gone 
abroad that the king’s intentions were trea- 
cherous, and that he only wanted to baffle 
and divide them. Accordingly, the question 
was maturely deliberated in the tables, how 
the marquis should be received, and it was 
resolved that it was not advisable that any 
of the covenanters should attend upon him 
or upon any meetings of the nobility who 
had not signed; and so implicitly were the 
orders of the tables at this time obeyed 
throughout the country, that even Hamil- 
ton’s own vassals in Clydesdale did not ven- 
ture to act contrary to them. When he 
approached Dalkeith, he was received by 
the noblemen of the privy council, who 
conducted him to the palace; and there 
the earl of Rothes waited upon him, with 
a deputation of the covenanters, and the 
earl’s address and the moderation and cour- 
tesy of his behaviour soothed the irritation 
of the royal commissioner, and encouraged 
him to hope for a more favourable termi- 
nation of his mission than he at first anti- 
cipated. 

When, however, the marquis was made 
acquainted with the real state of things in 
the capital, he found them sufficiently 
alarming. An incident had occurred onl 
a few days before his arrival, which had 
caused the covenanters in the capital to 
assume a hostile position. On a report 
that the Scottish nobles were providing 
their houses with arms and ammunition, 
Traquair, knowing that Edinburgh castle 
was very ill supplied, had employed a ship 
to convey military stores to Leith, where it 
had no sooner arrived than a general alarm 
spread through the city, and it was pro- 
posed to seize the vessel. Traquair, in- 
formed of the designs of the citizens, or 
at least suspecting them, caused the ship’s 
cargo to be conveyed by stealth to Dalkeith. 
Upon this, the captain was called before the 
tables, and examined as to his employers and 
to the purpose for which the arms were in- 
tended, but he assumed a high tone and re- 
fused to give any satisfactory answer. His 
obstinacy was no sooner known in the city, 
than all the merchants or others who held 
any bonds upon him presented them for im- 
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_ mediate payment; and his alarm was so 


great, that he immediately submitted and 
signed the covenant. When he had done 
this, his friends came forward and satisfied 
his creditors. Traquair was now called 
upon for an explanation, for it had been 
reported that the powder in the ship was 
to be used in a plot he had laid for blowing 
up the tables.. From this rather unlikely 
charge he easily exculpated himself; but he 
confessed that it was by his advice the sup- 
plies in question were sent to furnish the 
castle, though he said that, hearing they had 
been the cause of suspicion and distrust, he 
had thought it better to send them to Dal- 
keith where they could give umbrage to 
nobody. The covenanters, however, were 
not altogether satisfied, and, after a proposal 
had been made and dismissed to march to 


| Dalkeith and seize the stores, it was agreed 


to blockade the castle, and guards were 
placed on the city gates, so that no supplies 
could be carried into the fortress. 

Such was the state of things when the 
marquis of Hamilton arrived at Dalkeith. 
A council meeting was held to receive him, 
in accordance with the king’s summons, at 
which were present the marquis of Huntley, 
and archbishop Spottiswode, as lord chan- 
cellor, but none of the other bishops. The 
commissioner’s embarrassments arose not 


| solely from the disaffection in the country, 


for he found the privy council itself divided 
in opinion, and not inclined to support the 
crown with anything like unanimity or stead- 
fastness. Charles’s infractions of the laws 
and liberties of Scotland had been so fla- 
grant, that even the king’s advocate refused 
to defend them; and the opposition he every- 
where encountered was so strong that he saw 
at once that the instructions he had brought 
with him were totally unfitted for the exist- 
ing state of affairs. As the covenanters per- 
sisted in the whole of their demands, refused 
to be satisfied with anything short of a free 
assembly and a free parliament, and declared 
their resolution to protest if the declaration 
were published, Hamilton considered it pru- 
dent to send to the king for further orders. 
He informed him that in the state of things 
his mission was hopeless, and that he was 
quite unable to enforce the king’s commands, 
as there were not less than twenty-three 
thousand men in arms near the capital 
ready to support the covenanters. He gave 
it as his opinion that there was now no alter- 
native but that of treating the Scottish 
people as rebels and reducing them by force, 


or yielding all their demands, and he advised 
the king to press forward his military prepa- 
rations as secretly and as rapidly as he 
could. He said further, that if the king in- 
tended to proceed by force, he must without 
delay send his fleet into the Forth with 
two thousand land soldiers, and arm the 
northern counties, and he recommended 
him to send fifteen hundred men to Ber- 
wick, and five hundred to Carlisle, to gar- 
rison those places, and to prepare to follow 
in person with a more considerable army. 
He recommended, however, to the king’s 
consideration “how far in his wisdom he 
would connive at the madness of his own 
poor people, and how far in justice he would 
punish their folly.” The king’s answer, 
which was written from Greenwich on the 
11th of June, and reached the marquis of 
Hamilton on the 15th, shows the insincerity 
with which he was acting. “I expect not,” 
said Charles, “anything can reduce that 
people to obedience bnt force only. In the 
meantime your care must be how to dis- 
solve the multitude, and (if it be possible) 
to possess yourself of my castles of Edin- 
burgh and Stirling (which I do not expect) ; 
and to this end I give you leave to flatter 
them with what hopes you please, so you 
engage not me against my grounds, and in 
particular that you consent neither to the 
calling of parliament nor general assembly, 
until the covenant be disavowed and given 
up, your chief end being now to win time 
until I be ready to suppress them. But 
when I consider that not only now my 
crown but my reputation for ever lies at 
stake, I must rather suffer the first, that 
time will help, than this last, which is irre- 
parable. This I have written to no other 
end, than to show you I will rather die 
than yield to those impertinent and dam- 
nable demands (as you rightly call them) ; 
for it is all one as to yield to be no king in 
a very short time. So wishing you better 
success than I can expect, I rest your assured 
constant friend.” In a postscript, Charles 


added, “as the affairs are now, I do not | 


expect that you should declare the adhe- 
rers to the covenant traitors, until (as I 
have already said) you have heard from me 
that my fleet hath set sail for Scotland, 
though your six weeks should be elapsed. 
In a word, gain time by all the honest 
means you can, without forsaking your 
grounds.” 

The policy thus enjoined by the king 
was exactly that which his commissioner 
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was following. After the meeting of the 
council at Dalkeith, the marquis received a 
deputation from the covenanters in Edin- 
burgh, requesting him to take up his resi- 
dence in the king’s palace of Holyrood- 
house, where they could more conveniently 
confer with him. He replied that, if they 
would undertake to be responsible for the 
peace of the city, and take order that not 
only the citizens should behave themselves 
as good and dutiful subjects, but that the 
multitudes then in the city who called them- 
selves covenanters should do so too, and that 
the guards which they had set upon the castle 
should be dismissed, he would on those con- 
ditions repair within a day or two to Holy- 
rood-house; but that he did not hold, it 
agreeable with the king’s honour, that he 
his majesty’s commissioner, and the coun- 
cil, should reside in a palace at one end of 
the city, while the king’s castle at the 
other end was blockaded with guards. It 
was agreed by the covenanters, chiefly, it is 
said, through the intermediation of lord Lorn, 
that the public watch should be dismissed, 
and that not only should assurance be given 
of the loyal and peaceable conduct of the 
citizens and others, but that the king’s 
commissioner should be received with the 
same ceremony and pomp as was shown 
towards the sovereign himself, and great 
preparations were immediately made for 
exhibiting on this occasion the power and 
influence of the covenant. Twenty thou- 
sand nobles and gentry who had been 
brought to Edinburgh from every shire in 
Scotland, on horse and foot, lined the road 
leading to Leith, while five, or according to 
others, six hundred ministers, in their black 
cloaks, were placed in a conspicuous station 
near the city. The magistrates and citizens 
were waiting to receive the royal commis- 
sioner at the water-gate ; and it is said that 
altogether the number of persons of all 
classes assembled on this occasion amounted 
to about sixty thousand. On every side, 
Hamilton’s ears were assailed with peti- 
tions for the preservation of the religion 
and liberties of the country, and it is said 
that, whether sincerely or not, he shed tears, 
and expressed the wish that the king him- 
self had been there to witness such a spec- 
tacle. This appearance of sympathy, the 
previously existing belief that the marquis 
was not unfavourable to the popular cause, 
and his courtly manners and insinuating 
address, so far gained upon the confidence 
of the covenanters, that for a few days 
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there was great appearance of cordiality 
between them; and, they having consented 
to dismiss the multitude, he began to enter- 
tain hopes of success, and actually wrote to 
the king to advise him to put a stop to his 
military preparations. Charles told him, in 
reply, that he had gained a considerable 
point in making the “heady multitude” be- 
gin to disperse, and that he would take his 
advice to stay public preparations for force, 
“but, by your leave,’ he added, “I will 
not leave to prepare, that I may be ready 
upon the least advertisement.” Hamilton 
meanwhile employed all his arts to gain 
some of the leaders over, and to divide 
them, while the covenanters, who soon saw 
through his design, tried to obtain from him 
some explicit declaration with regard to 
their demands. But when they found that 
he persisted in requiring the abandonment 
of the covenant as a condition for even the 
slightest concession, all cordiality was at an 
end, and they replied disdainfully that they 
would as soon think of renouncing their 
baptism. They now gave in as their ulti- 
matum a supplication for a free general 


assembly, and a parliament; and they fol- | 


lowed up this application with a paper, cir- 
culated privately, in which they further 
stated their grievances, and intimated in 
no equivocal manner their determination 
to meet force by resistance. To gain time, 
the marquis put off his answer for a few 
days, and then he merely excused. himself 
by the limitation of his instructions, and 
informed them of the king’s proclamation 
which he had determined to publish. This 
announcement drew forth a warm remon- 


strance, and they told him it was their firm | 


resolution to protest, arguing at some length — 


the legality and the propriety of such a pro- 
ceeding. Hamilton now refused to listen 
to their explanations, declared that the king 
should be obeyed, and that he would attend 
in person at the proclamation of the royal 


declaration, and denounce as rebels all. | 


who dared to protest. 
however, were not to be daunted by threats ; 
and when, two days after, preparations were | 
commenced at the high-cross for the cere- 


| 
The covenanters, | 
| 


| 
mony of publishing the declaration, the cove- | 


nanters immediately raised a scatfold or stage | 
opposite for the purpose of publishing their | 
protest, and it was immediately surrounded | 
by a strong guard of gentlemen and citizens, | 
prepared to defend the protesters against — 
any attempt that might be made to attack | 
them. These preparations assumed so for- 
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midable an appearance, that the marquis 
shrank from the responsibility of his own 
proceedings, and having withdrawn the 
heralds who were to make the proclamation, 
he again tried to gain time by promises and 
fair language. ; 

Hamilton now held out new hopes of the 
concession of a free assembly and parlia- 
ment, and, instead of insisting that the 
covenant should be abandoned, he merely 
required them to give him satisfaetion that 
by the clause in the covenant relating to 
mutual defence, they did not mean resis- 
tance to his lawful authority. The cove- 
nanters were now sufficiently acquainted 
with Hamilton’s way of negotiating, to see 
in this only a vexatious objection for the 
sake of still gaining time, but they were de- 
termined to give it a full answer. They 
accordingly gave in an explanation of the 
clause in question, in which they, expressed 
their regret that the king should have 
entertained any misconception of their pro- 
ceedings, and declared that they had no 
intention to attempt anything that might 
tend to the diminution of the king’s great- 
ness and authority ; they had solemnly en- 
gaged not only to assist the cause of religion, 
but to defend their sovereign, his person, 
and authority, as well as the laws and liberty 
of the kingdom; and, having made this 
statement, they did “ again supplicate for a, 
free assembly and parliament to redress 
all their grievances, settle the peace of the 
church and kingdom, and procure that 
cheerful obedience which ought to be 
rendered to his majesty, carrying with it 
the offer of their fortunes, and best en- 
deavours for his majesty’s honour and hap- 
piness, and a real testimony of their thank- 
fulness.” 

All this time the marquis of Hamilton 
found his own position more and more diffi- 
cult. In a despatch of the 13th of June, 
the king had given him directions to ob- 
tain from the lawyers an opinion that the 
covenant was illegal. “One of the chief 
things you are to labour now,” he said, “is, 
to get a considerable number of sessioners 
and advocates to give their opinion that 
the covenant is at least against law, if not 
treasonable.” He imagined that he should 
thns cause a great falling off among those 
who had taken it in the belief that they 
were doing a legal act. But Hamilton soon 
found that it was useless to attempt to seek 
such an opinion from any judges, advocates, 
or other lawyers in Scotland, and he was 
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even afraid to call any more meetings of the 
privy council, lest the members should join 
their voices to those of the covenanters. 
Hamilton now wrote to the king, telling 
him plainly, that unless he contented him- 
self with the “explanation” given by the 
Scots, and granted their request, he must be 
prepared immediately to have recourse to 
arms, and he urged him to advise well be- 
fore he adopted this alternative. He repre- 
sented to him the necessity, if he chose war, 
to keep fair appearances until he was per- 
fectly ready to act with vigour, telling him 
that otherwise all the royalists in Scotland 
would be ruined before he could give them 
any assistance, and reminding him that 
there was disaffection in England also, and 
that he understood that it was the design of 
the Scots, on the first intelligence of the 
king’s hostile resolutions, to march into that 
country and co-operate with the disaffected 
there. Charles, however, would listen to 
no councils which implied any diminution 


to his claims of absolute and unlimited | 
authority, and he wrote back to his com- 


missioner to inform him of the advanced 
state of his preparations. ‘“ My train of 
artillery,” he said, “consisting of forty 
pieces of ordnance, with the appurtenances, 


‘all drakes, half and more of which are to be 


drawn with one or two. horses a-piece, is in 


} good forwardness, and I hope will be ready 


within six weeks; for I am sure there wants 
neither money nor materials to do it with. 
T have taken as good order as I can for the 
present for securing Carlisle and Berwick ; 
but of this you shall have more certainty 
by my next. I have sent for arms to Hol- 
land, for fourteen thousand foot and two 
thousand horse; for my ships, they are 
ready, and I have given orders to send three 
for the coast of Ireland immediately, under 
pretence to defend our fishermen. Last of 
all, which is indeed most of all, I have con- 
sulted with the treasurer and chancellor ofthe 
exchequer for money for this year’s expedi- 
tion, which I estimate at two hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling, which they doubt not 
but to furnish me. Thus,” said the king, in 
concluding this letter, “ you may see that I 
intend not to yield to the demands of these 
traitors, the covenanters.” Hamilton, who 
more than suspected that the king was de- 
ceived in his own force, still warned him 
against precipitate measures, and sent him a 
copy of the “ explanation” of the clause re- 
lating to mutual defence. To this the king 
replied, in a letter dated on the 25th of June, 
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“ As concerning the explanation of their 
| damnable covenant, whether it be with or 
without explanation, I have no more power 
in Scotland than as a duke of Venice; 
which I will rather die than suffer; yet I 
commend the giving ear to the explanation, 
or anything else, to win time, which now I 
see is one of your chiefest cares, wherefore 
I need not recommend it to you. And for 
their calling a parliament or assembly with- 
out me, I should not much be sorry, for 
it would the more loudly declare them 
traitors, and the more justify my actions. 
Therefore; in my mind, my declaration 
would not be longer delayed; but this is a 
bare opinion, and no command.’’ In the 
sequel of this letter, the king announced 
his intention of coming in person, ‘“ accom- 
panied like himself.” 

The marquis now determined to proceed 
to London, to consult with the king per- 
sonally. He appears to have had two 
special objects in view; one, to ascertain 
with his own eyes the real state of Charles’s 
| preparations for war; and the other to gain 
more time, by making his journey to court 
an excuse for putting off all further answers 
at present to the covenanters. The latter, 
trusting to the explanations and promises he 
had given them, separated and returned to 
their homes, leaving only a few of their 
number in the capital. The marquis had 
waited for their departure, intending trea- 
cherously to publish the king’s proclamation 
by stealth before he set out for London. All 
Hamilton’s proceedings on this occasion 
were extremely deceitful. A short time be- 
fore, he had privately suggested to the king, 
that if he would allow him to remove the 
sessions to Edinburgh, many of the cove- 
nanters, who were embarrassed in their 
pecuniary affairs, would be obliged to leave 
the capital for fear of processes at law, and 
he obtained the authority for carrying this 
stratagem into effect. On Saturday, the 
30th of June, the marquis proceeded to 
the high-cross with all the preparations for 
making a proclamation. The covenanters 
in Edinburgh immediately assembled, ready 
with their protest, and they were not a little 
surprised to hear, instead of what they ex- 
pected, the announcement of the approach- 
ing return of the courts of justice. This 
proceeding was calculated to throw them 
entirely off their guard, and, as it might be 
taken for an act of conciliation, it would give 
greater confidence in the king’ssincerity. But 
it proved to be a mere experiment. Next 
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‘day, the marquis set out, as it was believed, 
on his route to England, and proceeded as far 
as Tranent, where he attended at a sermon. 
‘When this was finished, he returned quite 
unexpectedly to Edinburgh ; and, calculating 
that he had lulled all suspicions by the 
proceedings the day before, suddenly caused 
the king’s proclamation to be read at the 
cross. But he was again completely dis- 
appointed in his reckoning, for the vigilant 
covenanters had received timely intimation 
of what he was about, and the nobles, who 
he supposed were no longer in the town, 
appeared at the place and read their pro- 
test with due form and solemnity. A mob 
had quickly assembled; and they were so 
provoked by the imprudent zeal of some of 
the prelates, who from an adjoining window 
taunted the protesters as rebels, that it re- 
quired all the influence of the presbyterian 
leaders to prevent another serious tumult, 
The proclamation thus published, which 
appears to have been more moderate than the 
one originally intended, was worded as fol- 
lows. ‘“ Forasmeikle (forasmuch) as we are 
not ignorant of the great disorders which 
have happened of late within this our an- 
cient kingdom of Scotland, occasioned, as 
is pretended, upon the introduction of the 
service-book, book of canons, and high com- 
mission, fearing thereby innovation of reli- 
gion and laws; for satisfaction of which 
fears, we well hoped that the two proclama- 
tions of the 11th of December and the 19th 
of February had been abundantly sufficient ; 
nevertheless, finding that disorders have 
daily so increased, that a powerful rather 
than a persuasive way might have been 
justly expected from us; yet we, out of our 
innative indulgence to our people, grieving 
to see them run themselves so headlong 
into ruin, are graciously pleased to try if 
by a fair way we can reclaim them from 
their faults, rather than to let them perish 
in the same; and, therefore, once for all we 
have thought fit to declare, and hereby to 
assure all our good people, that we neither 
were, are, nor by the grace of God ever 
shall be, stained with popish superstition ; 
but by the contrary, are resolved to main- 
tain the true protestant religion, already 
rofessed within this our ancient kingdom. 
And for further clearing of scruples, we do 
hereby assure all men, that we will neither 
now nor hereafter press the practise of the 
service-book, or the foresaid canons, nor any- 
thing of that nature, but in such a fair and 
legal way as shall satisfy all our loving sub- 
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jects, that we neither intend innovations in 
religion or laws, and to this effect have given 
order to discharge all acts of council there- 
anent. And for the high commission, we 
shall so rectify it, with the help and advice 
of our privy council, that it shall never im- 
pugn the laws, nor be a just grievance to 
our loyal subjects; and what is further fit- 
ting to be agitated in general assemblies and 
parliament, for the good and peace of the 
kirk, and peaceable government of the same, 
in establishing the religion presently pro- 
fessed, shall likewise be taken into our royal 
consideration, in a free assembly and parlia- 
ment, which shall be indicted and called 
with our best convenience; and we hereby 
take God to witness, that our true meaning 
and intention is, not to admit of any inno- 
vations, either in religion or laws, but care- 
fully to maintain the purity of religion 
already professed and established, and no 
ways to suffer our laws to be infringed. 
And though we cannot be ignorant that 
there may be some disaffected persons who 
will strive to possess the hearts of our good 
subjects that this our gracious declaration 
is not to be regarded, yet we do expect that 
the behaviour of all our good and loyal sub- 
jects will be such as may give testimony of 
their obedience, and how sensible they are 
of our grace and favour, that thus passeth 
over their misdemeanours, and by their 
future carriage make appear that it was 
only fear of innovation that hath caused 
the disorders which have happened of late 
within this our ancient kingdom, and are 
confident that they will not suffer them- 
selves to be seduced and misled to miscon- 
strue us or our actions, but rest heartily 
satisfied with our pious and real intentions 
for maintenance of true religion and laws of 
this kingdom. Wherefore we require, and 
heartily wish all our good people carefully 
to advert to these dangerous suggestions, 
and not to permit themselves blindly, under 
pretext of religion, to be led in disobedience, 
and draw on infinitely, to our grief, their 
own ruin, which we have and still shall strive 
to save them from, so long as we see not 
royal authority shaken off; and most un- 
willingly shall make use of that power which 
God hath endued us with for reclaiming of 
disobedient people.” 

The tone of this proclamation, with the 
threats implied in it, were not likely to con- 


ciliate the covenanters, because under un-’ 


equivocal menaces it implied a consciousness 
of weakness ; while its most prominent cha- 


racteristic, and that which must immediately 
have struck those to whom it was addressed, 
is the cautious manner in which the king 
tried by indefinite promises which might be 
interpreted as he liked, to avoid bind- 
ing himself to anything. We now are fully 
acquainted with his insincerity by his letters 
to the marquis of Hamilton. The,“ protes- 
tation of the noblemen, barons, gentlemen, 
boroughs, ministers, and commons” of the 
covenant, is too remarkable and important 
a document to be omitted, and we there- 
fore give it entire. ‘“ We,” they said, ‘ no- 
blemen, barons, gentlemen, boroughs, mi- 
nisters, and commons, that, whereas we his 
majesty’s true and loyal subjects, who have 
ever esteemed it our greatest happiness to 
live under a religious and righteous king, 
and our greatest glory to testify our best 
affections to our gracious sovereign, have 
been in his majesty’s absence from his native 
kingdom heavily pressed for a long time 
past, and especially of late, with divers in- 
novations, which both in themselves, and in 
the way wherein they have been urged, do 
manifestly tend to the prejudice of the king’s 
honour, and of our religion, laws, and liber- 
ties; and by which we have been brought 
to such extremity, that there was no way 
left betwixt the rock of excommunication 
and the high pain of rebellion on the one 
part, and the desperate danger of forsaking 
the way of true religion and the breach of 
our covenant with God on the other, but to 
present our case, and present our supplica- 
tions to the lords of secret council, that 
being equally pondered by them, they might 
either be answered by themselves, or by their 
recommendation might ascend to his ma- 
jesty’s own consideration, and therefore we 
did in all humble manner to this effect sup- 
plicate their lordships. We were not willing 
(for the modest following of our supplica- 
tions) to obey their directions in choosing 
commissioners, for the great number of sup- 
plicants who flocked together from all parts 
of the kingdom; were careful to order our- 
selves in all quiet and christian carriage, and 
against the many and tedious delays did wait 
for a long time with very great patience, till 
at last they were pleased to receive our sup- 
plications, complaints, and bills; and con- 
ceiving them to contain weightier matters 
than could by themselves be determined, 
they did promise and undertake to represent: 
and recommend the same, according to their 
more than ordinary importance, unto his 
majesty’s royal consideration, and to report 
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his majesty’s answer, While his majesty’s 
good subjects of all ranks throughout the 
whole kingdom had their minds wakened 
and their hearts filled with the expectation 
of a gracious and satisfactory answer, worthy 
his majesty’s pious and equitable disposi- 
tion, in the month of February last, incon- 
tinent a rumour flies through the country, 
and fills all ears, that the lords of his ma- 
jesty’s secret council were commanded to 
make such a proclamation concerning the 
service-book, book of canons, and the peace- 
able meetings of his majesty’s good subjects 
in time coming, as we were persuaded to 


have been procured by the seeret working | 


and malignant misinformation of our adver- 
saries, seeking for their own private ends, 
without respect to his majesty’s honour and 
welfare of this kirk and kingdom, to stop 
the course of our legal proceedings, and to 
escape their own due censure; and there- 
fore intending to make known to the lords 
of the secret council, what was noised con- 
cerning the proclamation, how far the whole 
kingdom had been by some sinistrous mis- 
information frustrate of their hopes and 
their constant desire to have some course 
taken by their lordships’ advice, how his 
majesty being further informed might de- 


‘liver his good subjects from so great griev- 


ances and fears, and establish a sure peace 
in this country for the time to come; we 
found ourselves tied by order of law to 
those against whom we had made our 
complaint, unless we would admit our judges 
to be parties; and in case our declinature 


_ should not be accepted, we behoved to pro- 


test that we might have immediate recourse 
to the king himself. Thereafter, in the 
month of March, finding by the aforesaid 
proclamation the innovations supplicated 
against were approven, our lawful proceed- 
ings cor.demned, our most necessary meet- 
ings prohibited, there being no other way 
left unto us, we were necessitated to renew 
the national covenant of this kirk and king- 
dom, thereby to reconcile us to God, pro- 
voked to wrath against us by the breach of 
his covenant with this land, to clear our 
sovereign’s mind from all jealousies and 
suspicions arising from our adversaries’ mis- 
informations of our intentions and carriage, 
and so to make way for his acceptance of 
our humble supplications and grant of their 
lawful remedies, to guard this land in de- 
fence of religion, authority, and liberty, 
against inward division and external vio- 
lences. And that our actions might be 
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answerable to our holy profession, we after- 
wards drew up a humble supplication, con- 
taining our grievances and desires of the 
ordinary remedies thereof, to have been de- 
livered to the king himself. In the mean- 
time, we were directed by those who were 
entrusted by his majesty, to attend his de- 
claration here in Scotland, which would free 
us from all fears of innovations of religion, 
and prove satisfactory. And lest for want 
of true information of our just grievances 
and desires it should fall out otherwise, we 
expressed to them, with the greatest modesty 
we could, our desires in some few articles, 
and with great patience have attended his 
majesty’s pleasure thereanent; and all this 
month bygone being frequently convened to 
hear the same delivered by his majesty’s 
commissioner, the right noble lord James, 
marquis of Hamilton, &c., we presented a 
new petition to his grace, as his majesty’s 
commissioner, craving most humbly the in- 
diction of an assembly and parliament, as 
the only remedies thereof. Like as finding 
a misinformation or mistake of our covenant 
with God, as if it had been an unlawful 
combination, to be the main hindrance of 
obtaining our desires in a new supplication, 
we have fully removed that impediment, re- 
newed our desires of those supreme judica- 
tories to be indicted with diligence for set- 
tling of the kirk and kingdom; but being 
only answered with delays after these nine 
months’ attendance, and with this procla- 
mation, that contained his majesty’s decla- 
rations of his pious intentions, not to admit 
any innovation in religion or law, nor any 
stain of popish superstition, but on the con- 
trary, to be resolved to maintain the true 
christian religion professed in this kingdom ; 
which we were ever so far from calling into 
question, as in our supplications, complaints, 
and bills, we used the same as one cause of 
our desires, one ground of our confidence of 
a gracious answer, and argument of our ad- 
versaries’ malignant misinformation of so 
religious a king, and now most humbly (on 
bended knees and bowed hearts) thank our 
gracious sovereign for the same, wishing and 
praying the Lord of heaven truly and fully 
to inform his majesty how far these books, 
judicatories, and all our other evils and 
grievances, are full of idolatrous supersti- 
tions and popish errors, destructive of the 
reformation of religion in this land, and of 
the laws and liberties of this church and 
kingdom, and so directly contrary to his 
majesty’s pious intention and declaration ; 
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yet seeing that no proclamation could suffi- 
ciently remove the present evils, nor settle 
our fears, nor secure us from the re-entry 
of any evil or innovation which it seemed 
to discharge, or prevent the like in time 
coming, nor satisfy our humble supplica- 
tions, craving the indiction of a free as- 
sembly and parliament as the only reme- 
dies of our evils, and means to prevent 
the like. And seeing this proclamation 
doth not so much as make mention or 
acknowledge any of our supplications, com- 
plaints, and grievances, or any just cause 
thereof, except under the name of the great 
increase of disorders, faults, and misdemea- 
nours, but only our fears of some future in- 
novation of religion or laws, occasioned only 
(as is pretended) by the introduction of the 
service-book, book of canons, and high com- 
mission ; which fears his majesty hoped to 
have been abundantly and sufficiently satis- 
fied by his two former proclamations, of the 
9th of December and the 19th of February, 
and by this his present declaration, unless 
his subjects be (under pretext of religion) 
blindly led unto disobedience, doth misken 
(overlook), pass over, and so in effect deny 
ail our supplications, bills, articles, and de- 
sires, especially our complaints against the 
prelates our parties; and that once for all, 
in a fair and persuasive way, even after the 
receipt of our last supplication, clearing us 
from the calumny of unlawful combination, 
doth not disallow nor discharge any of the 
innovations and evils complained upon, but 
only assureth that his majesty will not press 
their practise but in such a fair and legal way 
as shall satisfy his subjects of his intentions ; 
which (joined with the other clause, allow- 
ing and confirming the proclamation of the 
19th of February) evidenceth the liberty 
left to any prelate or persons to practise the 
same, and by all other fair ways to persuade 
others thereunto, and his majesty’s resolu- 
tion to press their practise in a fair and legal 
way, and also confirmeth the former decla- 
ration, that the service-book is a ready mean 
to maintain the true religion already pro- 
fessed, and to beat out all superstition, and 
no ways to be contrary to the law of this 
kingdom, but to be compiled and approved 
for the universal use and edification of all 
his majesty’s subjects; doth not abolish, 
but promiseth to rectify the high commis- 
sion, with the advice of his privy council, 
implying the king’s power, with consent of 
his council, to establish this or any judica- 
tory within this kingdom, without consent 


of the three estates convened in parliament, 
contrary to the fundamental and express 
laws thereof; and by consequent with the 
like reason, to establish laws and service- 
books without consent of the assembly and 
parliament; which is contrary to the main 
ground of our supplications against the man- 
ner of their introduction ; doth only promise 
to take into his consideration in an assembly 
and parliament, which shall be called at his 
best convenience, while, as the evident and 
urgent necessity for settling the combustions 
threatening the total dissolution and desola- 
tion of this church and state, excuseth our 
incessant and importunate calling for these 
present remedies; doth insinuate the con- 
tinuance and execution of any pretended 
laws for these innovations in worship, and 
corruptions of church government, and civil 
places of churchmen, which by our covenant 
we have obliged ourselves to forbear, and 
the establishment of these evils in an as- 
sembly and parliament which he will call 
in his best conveniency, to wit, for that end, 
and satisfying of his subjects’ judgments 
anent the service-book and book of canons; 
doth condemn our former proceedings, even 
our supplicating, complaining, protesting, 
and subscribing of our covenant, together 
with our continual meetings, as great dis- 
orders, and increase of great disorders, de- 
serving justly a powerful rather than a per- 
suasive way; a running headlong into ruin ; 
a perishing in our faults; a blind disobedi- 
ence under pretext of religion; and doth 
threaten and denounce, now once for all, 
if we be not heartily satisfied, and give 
testimony of our obedience after this de- 
claration, but continue, as by our former 
proceedings, to draw on our own ruin, that, 
although unwillingly, he must make use of 
that power which God hath endued him 
with, for reclaiming so disobedient people. 
« Wherefore we, in our name, and in the 
name of all who will adhere to the confes- 
sion of faith and reformation of religion 
within this land, are forced and compelled 
out of our bounden duty to God, our native 
land, our king, ourselves, and our posterity, 
lest our silence should be prejudicial to so 
important a cause, as concerns God’s glory 
and worship, our religion and salvation, the 
laws and liberties of the church and king- 
dem, or derogatory to our former supplica~ 
tions, complaints, protestations, articles, and 
proceedings, or unanswerable to our solemn 


oath of our national covenant with God, to” 


declare before God and man, and to protest, 
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Primo, that we do and will constantly ad- 
here, according to our vocation and power, 
to the said reformation in doctrine, use of 
sacraments, and discipline, and that not- 
withstanding of any innovations introduced 
therein, either of old or late. Secundo, we 
protest we adhere to the grievances, suppli- 
cations, and protestations given in at as- 
semblies and parliaments, to our late sup- 
plications, complaints, protestations, and 
other lawful proceedings against the same, 
and particularly against the service-book 
and book of canons, as main innovations 
of religion and laws, and full of popish 
superstition, and so directly contrary to the 
king’s declaration, and against the high 
commission, as a judicatory established con- 
trary to the laws and liberties of this church 
and kingdom, and destructive of other law- 
ful judicatories, which, both in respect of the 
nature of it, and manner of introduction, 
without consent of the three estates in par- 
liament, cannot anyways be rectified, but ab- 
solutely discharged. Tertio, we protest that 
we adhere with our hearts to our oath and 
subscription of the confession of faith, the 
solemn covenant betwixt God and this 
church and kingdom, and the particular 
clauses therein expressed and generally con- 
tained; and to our last articles for the 
peace of this kirk and kingdom, drawn out of 
it, and to all the matters therein contained 
and manner therein of remedy desired. 
Quarto, we protest that this proclamation, 
or act of council, or any other act or pro- 
clamation, or declaration, or ratification 
thereof, by subscription, or act, or letter, or 
any other manner of way whatsoever, or 
any precondemnation of our cause or car- 
riage, before the same be lawfully heard 
and tried in the supreme judicatories of this 
kirk and kingdom, the only proper judges 
to national causes and proceedings, or 
any certification or threatening therein de- 
nounced, shall be no way prejudicial to the 
confession of faith, laws and liberties of this 
kingdom, nor to our supplications, protes- 
tations, complaints, articles, lawful meet- 
ings, proceedings, pursuits, mutual defences, 
nor to our persons or estates; and shall be 
no way disgraceful, either in reality or 
opinion, at home or abroad, to us or any of 
us. But on the contrary, any letter, or act, 
or subscription of the council, carrying the 
approbation of the declaration and condem- 
nation of our proceedings, indicta causa, is 
and ought to be reputed and esteemed un- 
just, illegal, and null, as here before God 
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and man we offer to clear, and to verify 
both the justness of our cause and carriage, 
and the injustice of such acts against us, in 
the face of the first general assembly of 
the church and parliament of estates; unto 
whom, with all solemnities requisite, we do 
publicly appeal. Quinto, we protest, that, 
seeing our former supplications, last articles, 
and our last desire and petition to his 
majesty’s commissioner, which petitioned 
for a present indiction of a free general as- 
sembly and parliament, according to the 
law and custom of all nations, and of this 
nation in the like case, to hear the desire, 
ease the grievances, and settle the fears of 
the body of the church and kingdom, are 
thus delayed, and in effect refused : to wit, 
once for all, till his majesty’s conveniency 
for the end contained in this proclamation, 
that we continue by these presents to sup- 
plicate his majesty again and again for 
granting the same; and whatsoever trouble 
or inconveniency fall out in this land in the 
meantime, for want of these ordinary re- 
medies, and by the practise of any of these 
innovations and evils contrary to our sup- 
plications, articles, and confession, it be not 
imputed unto us, who most humbly beg 
these lawful remedies; but also that it is 
and shall be lawful unto us to defend and 
maintain the religion, laws, and liberties of 
this kingdom, the king’s authority in de- 
fence thereof, and every one of us one 
another in that cause of maintaining the 
religion and the king’s aforesaid authority, 
according to our power, vocation, and cove- 
nant, with our best counsel, bodies, lives, 
means, and whole strength, against all per- 
sons whatsoever, and against all external 
and internal invasion menaced in this pro- 
clamation, like as that in the great exigency 
of the church, necessitating the use of the 
ordinary and lawful remedies for settling 
the commotion thereof, it is and shall be 
leathsome (/awful) unto us to appoint, hold, 
and use the ordinary means, our lawful 
meetings and assemblies of the church, 
agreeable to the law of God, and practise of 
the primitive times of the church, the acts of 
the general assemblies and parliaments, and 
the example of our worthy reformers in the 
like case. Sexto, we protest that our former 
supplications, complaints, protestations, con- 
fessions, meetings, proceedings, and mutual 
defences of one another in this cause, as 
they are and were in themselves most neces- 
sary and orderly means, agreeable to the 
laws and practise of the church and king- 
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dom, and in nowise to be stiled or ac- 
counted great disorders, misdemeanours, 
blind disobedience under pretext of religion, 
and running headlong into ruin, &c., so 
they proceeded only from conscience of duty 
to God, our king, native country, and our 
posterity, and do tend to no other end but 
to the preservation of the true reformed re- 
ligion, the confession of faith, laws and 
liberties of this his majesty’s most ancient 
kingdom, and of his majesty’s authority in 
defence thereof, and satisfaction of our 
humble desires contained in our supplica- 
tions, complaints, and articles; unto the 
which we adhere again and again, as we 
would eschew the curse of Almighty God, 
following the breach of his covenant; and 
yet we do certainly expect, according to 
the king’s majesty’s accustomed. goodness 
and justice, that his sacred majesty, after a 
true information of the justice of our cause 
and carriage, will presently indict those 
ordinary remedies of a free assembly and 
parliament, to our just supplications, com- 
plaints, and articles, which may be expected, 
and used to be granted, from so just and 
gracious a king, towards most loyal and 
dutiful subjects, calling for redress of so 
pressing grievances, and praying heartily 
that his majesty may long and prosperously 
reign over us.” 

In this protest the position of the cove- 
nanters was defined boldly, and their pro- 
ceedings presented a remarkable contrast to 
the evasive and apparently wavering policy 
of the court. But Hamilton was now em- 
barrassed by the disaffection of the privy 
council itself, who showed more and more a 


| leaning towards the popular party. It 


was not without difficulty that he obtained 
their consent to the publication of the pro- 
clamation, although with some trouble he 
had succeeded in inducing those who were 
most opposed to it to absent themselves 
from the meeting; but no sooner was it 
published, than some of those who had 
signed it went to him and told him that 
upon reflection, they felt that they had 
wronged their consciences, requesting him 
to call another council, at which they 
might retract what they had done, threaten- 
ing that if such council were not called, 
they would make this retraction in a more 
public manner, by signing the covenant 
itself. The marquis immediately consulted 
with each member of the council separately, 
and finding that three-fourths of the whole 
were ready to desert him, he thought it best 


to avoid such a division as would at once 
ruin the king’s affairs; and, as the act for 
the proclamation had, though signed, not 
been registered, he called them together 
and tore it to pieces in their presence. 
After a vain attempt to make some terms 
with the covenanted leaders, who threatened 
to proceed immediately to the election of 
their representatives to an assembly, the 
marquis of Hamilton left Scotland for the 
south on the 6th of July. id 
Hamilton appears at this time to have 
been sincerely desirous of avoiding extre- 
mities, and he is said, on his arrival in 
London, not only to have given the king 
a true account of the force and determi- 
nation of the covenanters and of the little 
dependence which could be placed on the 
privy council, but to have shown him that 
he was deceived with regard to the forward 
state of his military preparations in Eng- 
land. Charles was convinced of the ruinous 
consequences which must follow the attempt 
to employ coercion at the present time, and 
his only alternative was to yield all that was 
asked of him, or to avoid an open rupture 
with his Scottish subjects until he was better 
prepared to support his authority. He chose, 
as might be expected, the latter course, but 
still he had many difficulties to contend with, 
and it was not till after several days’ anxious 
deliberation that he came to any definite 
resolution. It was then determined to 
employ the stratagem suggested by Hamil- 
ton, and approved by Laud, of starting a 
counter, or king’s covenant, by which it 
was hoped that-many of the old cove- 
nanters might be seduced, and of making 
larger temporary concessions in order to 
gain time. The king’s covenant was a 
simple renewal of the confession of faith 
ratified in the parliament of 1567, with a 
bond for the defence of the royal autho- 
rity. Upon this determination, Hamilton 
was sent back to Scotland as royal commis- 
sioner, with instructions to try and get this 
covenant subscribed, and to yield the point 
of a general assembly and parliament, and 
the conclusion of these instructions show 
us equally the king’s embarrassment and 
his insincerity. ‘You shall try by all 
means,” said the king, “to see if the 
council will sign the confession of. faith, 
established by act of parliament, with the 
new bond joined thereunto: but you are 
not publicly to put it to voting, except you 
be sure to carry it, and, thereafter, that 
probably they will stand to it. If the coun- 
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cil do sign it, though the covenanters refuse, 


| you shall proceed to the indicting of a free 


general assembly ; and though you cannot 
procure the council to sign it, yet you are 
to proceed to the indicting thereof, if you 
find no other course can quiet business at 
this time. You shall labour by all fair 
means, that the sitting of the assembly be 
not before the lst of November, or longer 
if you can obtain it. For the place, we 
are pleaséd to leave it to your election. 
For the manner of indicting, you must be 
as cautious as you can, and strive to draw 
it as mear as may be to the former assem- 
blies in my father’s time. You must labour 
that the bishops may have votes in assem- 
blies ; which if you cannot obtain, then you 
are to protest in their favours, in the most 
formal manner you can think of. As for 
the moderator in the assembly, you are to 
labour that he may be a bishop; which 
though you cannot obtain, yet you must 
give way to their election. You are to 
labour that the five articles of Perth be 
held as indifferent; strive that the admis- 
sions of ministers may continue as they are. 
You may condescend that the oaths of their 
admission be no other than is warranted by 
act of parliament. You are, if you find that 
it may anywise conduce to our service, to 
enact and publish the order made at Holy- 
rood-house by our council the 5th of July 
last, for discharging the use of the service- 
book, the book of canons, and the practise of 
the high commission. You are to protest 
against the abolishing of bishops, and to 
give way to as few restrictions of their 
power as you can; as for the bishops not 
being capable of civil places, you must 
labour what you can to keep them free. 
You may give way, that they shall be ac- 
countable to the general assembly, which 
you shall indict at the rising of this against 
that time twelve months. As for the bishops’ 
precedence, you are not to admit them of 
the assembly to meddle therewith, it being 
no point of religion and totally in the crown. 
If the bishop of St. Andrews, or any other, 
be accused of any crime, you are to give way 
to it, so they may have a free trial, and like- 
wise the same of whatsoever person or officer 
of state. It is left to your discretion what 
course bishops shall take that are for the 
present out of the country. You are to 
advise the bishops to forbear sitting at the 
council, tili better and more favourable times 
for them. Notwithstanding all these instruc- 
tions above-mentioned, or any other accident 
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that may happen, (still labouring to keep up 
our honour as far as possibly you can), you 
are by no means to permit a present rupture 
to happen, but to yield anything, though 
unreasonable, rather than now to break.” 
These instructions were given at London on 
the 27th of July, and their tenor appears to 
have been quickly made known to the cove- 
nanters. Their effect was injured at the 
first by some injudicious letters written from 
court. : 

The covenanters had been extremely active 
during Hamilton’s absence in the south, and 
they were maturing their own plans. Soon 
after his departure, the tables sent another 
deputation to Aberdeen, consisting of the 
earls of Montrose and Kinghorn, the lord 
Couper, and the three ministers, Henderson, 
Dickson, and Cant, in the hope of inducing 
that city to join the cause. But the influ- 
ence of Huntley and the Aberdeen pro- 
fessors and ministers was still too great to 
be overcome by their arguments; and, 
although the magistrates received the de- 
putation respectfully, the three ministers 
were not allowed the use of the pulpit, and 
they made but few converts. A controversy 
of pamphlets now took place in Aberdeen, 
which was equally unsuccessful, for the anti- 
covenanters claimed the advantage. The 
king was duly informed of these proceed- 
ings by the marquis of Huntley, and he 
very indiscreetly wrote letters to the magis- 
trates and to the doctors, thanking them 
for their zeal in his cause ; while the marquis 
of Hamilton, with a similar letter, sent them 
a hundred pounds to pay the expense of 
printing their pamphlets. This was calcu- 
lated to give great offence to the covenan- 
ters, and to increase their suspicions (if they 
could be increased) of the king’s sincerity. 
In other parts of the country their cause 
was gaining force every day; and so great 
had become the authority of the tables, that 
they actually passed an order directing that 
none should be chosen magistrates in bo- 
roughs who had not signed the covenant, 
and this order appears to have been strictly 
obeyed. They also made preparations for 
calling a general assembly themselves, if it 
were not done by the king without further 
delay. Hamilton was astonished on his 
arrival to find that so great a change had | 
taken place during his absence. He had 
brought with him eleven articles to which 
the covenanters were to be required to agree 
as the condition of calling a free general 
assembly, and these he now proposed to 
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their leaders, but finding that there was no 
chance of obtaining their consent to them, 
he reduced them to two, which were stated 
in writing in the following words. “1. If 
the lords and the rest will undertake for 
themselves and the rest, that no laics shall 
have voices in choosing the ministers to be 
sent from the several presbyteries to the 
general assembly, nor none else but the 
ministers of the same presbytery: 2, if they 
will undertake that at the assembly they 
shall not go about to determine of things 
established by act of parliament, otherwise 
than by remonstrance or petition to the par- 
liament, leaving the determining of things 
ecclesiastical to the general assembly, and 
things settled by act of parliament to the 
parliament; then I will presently indict a 
general assembly, and promise, upon my 
honour, immediately after the assembly to 
indict a parliament, which shall cognosce of 
all their complaints.” These conditions the 
covenanters declared to be inadmissible, as 
rendering nugatory the purposes for which 
a free assembly was required ; and thereupon 
they announced their intention of indicting 
a free assembly independently of the court, 
and published their reasons and justification, 
founded upon acts of parliament which had 
not been repealed as well as vpon what they 
considered to be the inherent right of the 
church to call such assemblies. 

The marquis was still more alarmed at 
the determination of the tables to exercise 
their authority in calling an assembly, 
and, though not without great difficulty, 
and through the intermediation of the lords 
Rothes and Lorn, he prevailed upon them 
to delay carrying this resolution into effect 
until he had again communicated personally 
with the sovereign. He promised them that 
he would endeavour to obtain the king’s con- 
sent to an assembly which should be free, 
as well as to the members of whom it should 
consist as to the business on which it might 
determine, and that it should be called as 
speedily as possible. He left Edinburgh on 
the 25th of August, and on his way he con- 
sulted with the earls of Traquair, Roxburgh, 
and Southesk, who joined with him in a me- 
morial to the king, recommending the abso- 
lute recall of the service-book and the book 
of canons, the abolition of the court of high 
commission until it could be established by 
law, the suspension of the articles of Perth, 
and the remission of some of the powers of 
the bishops to the judgment of the assembly ; 
while they added their recommendation to 
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Hamilton’s plan regarding the old confession 
of faith. The king saw that it was in vain 
to resist any of these demands, unless he 
were ready at once to enter Scotland at the 
head of an efficient army; and on the 9th 
of September, he delivered to the marquis 
of Hamilton the following new instructions, 
with which he returned to Scotland on the 
following day :—‘‘1. You shall, in full and 


ample manner, by proclamation or other- | 


wise as you shall see cause, declare, that we 
do absolutely revoke the service-book, the 
book of canons, and the high commission. 
2. You shall likewise discharge the practise 
of the five articles of Perth, notwithstanding 
the act of parliament which doth command 
the same; and in the said proclamation you 
shall promise, in our name, that if in the 
first parliament to be held, the three estates 
shall think fit to repeal the said act, we 
shall then give our royal assent to the said 
act of repeal. 3. You shall likewise declare, 
that we have enjoined and authorised the 
lords of our privy council to subscribe the 
confession of faith, and bond thereto an- 
nexed, which was subscribed by our dear 
father and enjoined by his majesty’s authority 
in the year 1580, and likewise have enjoined 
them to take order that all our subjects 
subscribe the same. 4. You shall likewise 
declare, that our meaning and pleasure is, 
that none of our subjects, either ecclesiastical 
or civil, shall be exempted from censures 
and trial of the parliament or general as- 
sembly, those courts proceeding against 
them in due form and order of law. 5. You 
shall likewise declare, that we are graciously 
content that the episcopal government 
already established shall be limited with 
such instructions as may stand with the 
laws of this church and kingdom already 
established. 6. You shall offer a pardon by 
proclamation, and promise in it a ratification 
of the same in parliament, to all our good 
subjects who shall be satisfied with this 
our gracious declaration, and hereafter carry 
themselves as becomes peaceable and dutiful 
subjects. 7. You shall procure an act of 
council, wherein every councillor shall de- 
clare himself fully satisfied with this our de- 
claration, and (if you can) they shall more- 
over solemnly swear and protest to adhere 
to us, and with their lives, fortunes, and 
whole means, assist us in the punishing and 
repressing all such as shall be found to be 
disobedient or persist in turbulent and un- 
peaceable courses ; and if any of our coun- 
cillors shall refuse so to do, you shall pre- 
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sently remove him from the place of a coun- 
cillor. 8. You shall likewise require every 
lord of the session to subscribe the con- 
fession of faith above-mentioned, and the 
bond thereunto annexed; as likewise to 
make the same protestation in all things 
as in the last instruction is required of a 
councillor; and if they shall refuse to do it, 
you shall then certify to us the names of 
such refusers. 9. You shall likewise declare, 
that our pleasure is, that a most solemn fast 
be indicted upon a set day throughout the 
whole kingdom, which shall precede the 
general assembly in some competent time. 
The cause shall be declared, To beg God’s 
blessing on that assembly; to beg of God 
a peaceable end to the distractions of this 
church and kingdom; with the aversion of 
God’s heavy judgment from both. 'The form 
of indiction we desire to be according to 
the most laudable custom of this church in 
most extraordinary cases. 10. You shall 
labour as much as in you lieth, that both 
the electors and persons elected to be com- 
missioners at the general assembly, shall be 
the same that were wont to be in my father’s 
time, and the same forms to be observed, 
as near as may be; but. yet if that cannot 
be obtained, it shall be no let to you from 
indicting a general assembly, but you shall 
go on it by all such means as you shall find 


most advantageous to me in that service. 


1l. The time and place of the assembly 
(Edinburgh only excepted) we leave to your 
judgment and pleasure. 12. You shall like- 
wise presently indict a parliament; the 
time and place we leave likewise to you. 
13. Whether you shall first publish our 
gracious offers, or first indict the assembly, 
we leave it to your own judgment, as you 
shall see cause. 14. If you shall find the 
most considerable part of the council not to 
acquiesce in this our gracious declaration, 
and not to promise hearty and cheerful as- 
sistance to us, as is above expressed, or not 
a considerable part of other lords and 
gentlemen, in case our council refuse, then 
you shall neither indict parliament nor as- 
sembly, nor publish any of my gracious 
offers, except only the abolishing of the 
service-book, book of canons, and high com- 


mission, but leave them to themselves, and’ 


to such further order as we shall be forced 
to take with them; only if you foresee a 
breach, you shall give timely warning thereof 
to such as have stood well affected to our 
service, that so they may in due time pro- 
vide for their safety, and yourself is to return 
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to us with expedition. 15. You must, by 
all means possible you can think of, infuse 
into the ministers what a wrong it will be 
to them, and what an oppression upon the 
freedom of their judgment, if there must be 
such a number of laics to overrule them, 
both in their elections for the general as- 
sembly, and afterwards.” 

Hamilton, at the same time, received 
separate instructions relating to the bishops, 
who were to be informed of the concessions 
to be made to the presbyterians, but they 
were to be assured that the king would not 
allow of the abolishing of the episcopacy, 
though they were urged to submit to any 
limitations which might be imposed upon 
it. The marquis met with the prelates 
on his way back, who from motives of 
personal prudence had left Scotland, and 
were waiting in Yorkshire. They listened 
to the king’s directions, but instead of sub- 
mitting patiently to them, they expressed 
their dissatisfaction with great vehemence. 
The archbishop of St. Andrews alone showed 
any moderation; he expressed his willing- 
ness to receive two thousand five hundred 
pounds sterling, as proposed by the king, 
by way of composition for his resignation 
of the chancellorship. Hamilton reached 
Edinburgh on the 17th of September. The 
covenanters, who received secret informa 
tion of what was going on, and were not 
ignorant of the king’s reservations, had be- 
come more distrustful, and they were pre- 
pared to take every advantage of the king’s 
concessions, without putting faith in his 
promises. At first, the king’s plan of sow- 
ing division among the covenanters them- 
selves was partially successful; for a dis- 
agreement arose between the ministers and 
the nobles, on the subject of allowing lay- 
men to vote in the presbyteries, and this 
was artfully fostered by the king’s commis- 
sioner, who, believing that this misunder- 
standing might, if taken before it had time 
to cool, be turned to great advantage in the 
national assembly, determined to call one 
immediately. During the first three days 
after his arrival, Hamilton remained in 
seclusion, arranging his plans, and when at 
length the deputies of the tables waited 
upon him, for the purpose of being informed 
of the result of his journey to court, he told 
them that the king had granted all their 
desires, but that he could not make known 
the particulars until he had communicated 
with the council. A meeting of the council 
was held on the 22nd of September, wheu 
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Hamilton laid before them a proclamation, 
dated at Oatlands on the 9th, in which the 
king announced the concessions he had re- 
solved to make, by abolishing the service- 
book, book of canons, and high commission, 
and dispensing with the articles of Perth— 
required that the confession of faith and the 
old covenant should be subscribed by all 
classes—and announced his intention of 
calling a free general assembly, to be held 
at Glasgow on the 21st of November, and a 
parliament to be held in Edinburgh on the 
15th of May following. It.is said that there 
had been some hesitation in the choice of a 
place of meeting of the general assembly 
between Aberdeen, where the covenanters 
were weakest and the influence of the court 
greatest, and Glasgow, where the family 
influence of the marquis of Hamilton lay 
chiefly. The former place was recommended 
by archbishop Spottiswode, but several con- 
siderations led to the choice of the latter. 

The proclamation gave rise to a long debate 
in the council, and the members were only in- 
duced to subscribe the king’s covenant with 
an explanation. The original oath bound 
the subscribers to maintain religion as then 
professed, which of course signified the pure 
presbyterian faith and forms of worship and 
church government. Charles, in adopting 
these words, left the subscribers to inter- 
pret them in that manner, while he himself 
intended to interpret them as meaning epis- 
copacy. The council, in subscribing it, de- 
clared that they took the words in their 
original meaning. The leaders of the cove- 
nanters had at once seen through the very 
transparent artifice of the king’s covenant, 
but they perceived that, from its similarity 
to their own, it was likely to produce some 
division and confusion among their party, 
and the earl of Rothes, with some of the 
other lords, went to the marquis of Hamilton 
immediately after the meeting of the council, 
and requested the delay of a day in the pub- 
lication of the proclamation, that they might 
state to him their reasons against the re- 
vival of the original covenant; but, suspect- 
ing that there was intelligence between them 
and the members of the privy council, he 
would hear of no. delay, and the same day 
proclamations were published, announcing 
that the king’s covenant was ready for sub- 
scription, and indicting a general assembly 
to be held at Glasgow on the 21st of No- 
vember. 

The nobles were not taken unprepared, 
for no sooner had the king’s proclamation 


been read, then a protest, signed by the 
earl of Montrose and others, was put in 
with the usual forms. In this rather 
lengthy document, the covenanters repre- 
sented that the only aim of the new cove- 
nant was to cause their own covenant, 
which had been “ sworn to be an everlasting 
covenant never to be forgotten,” to be for- 


saken and thrown into oblivion; that by | 


entering into this new subscription so soon 
after their solemn oath to the other, they 
would be only mocking God and taking his 
name in vain, “There can,’ said they, 
“be no new necessity from us and upon 
our part, pretended for a ground of urging 
this new subscription, at first intended to 
be an abjuration of popery, upon us who 
are known to hate popery with an unfeigned 
hatred, and have all this year by-gone given 
large testimony of our zeal against it. As 
we are not to multiply miracles on God’s 
part, so ought we not to multiply solemn 
oaths. and covenants upon our part, and 
thus to play with oaths, as children do with 
their toys, without necessity.” The pro- 
testers further urged, that the signing of 
this new covenant by any of their subscribers 
would amount to an act of perjury, inas- 
much as they had sworn that they would 
neither directly nor indirectly suffer them- 
selves to be divided or withdrawn from their 
bond of union, which was evidently the 
main object of this new covenant; that this 
new subscription would be a direct acknow- 
ledgment that they had been transgressors 
in making rash vows, and that they repented 
of their former zeal and forwarduness; that 
by this new subscription they condemned 
their own previous proceedings as unlawful, 
because they had not the king’s authority ; 
that their own was a particular confession 
of faith, whereas this was only a general 
one; that it would give a handle to the 
papists, who reproached them with incon-. 
stancy; and that the new subscription was 


not inconsistent with the service-book and | 


the book of canons, and was not contrary to 
the observance of the articles of Perth— 
“ Although,” they urged, “there be indeed 
no substantial difference between that which 
we have subscribed and the confession sub- 
scribed in 1580, more than there is between 
that which is hid and that which is revealed ; 
a march-stone (boundary-stone) hid in the 
ground and uncovered; betwixt the hand 
closed and opened ; betwixt a sword sheathed 
and drawn; or betwixt the large confession, 
registrate in the acts of parliament, and the 
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short confession ; or (if we may with rever- 
ence ascend yet higher) between the Old 
Testament and the New; yet, as to sheath 
our sword when it should be drawn, were 
imprudence; or at the commandment of 
princes professedly popish in their do- 
minions, after the subjects had subscribed 
both confessions, to subscribe the first with- 
out the second; or at the will of a Jewish 
magistrate, openly denying the New Testa- 
ment, to subscribe the Old alone, after they 
had subscribed both, were horrible impiety 
against God, and treachery against the 
truth; right so for us to subscribe the 
former (covenant) apart, as it is now urged 
and framed, without the explanation and 
application thereof at this time, when ours 
is rejected, and the subscribers of the former 
refuse to subscribe ours, as containing some- 
thing substantially different, and urge the 
former upon us, as different from ours, and 
not expressing the special abjuration of the 
evils, supplicated against by us, were nothing 
else but to deny and part from our for- 
mer subscription, if not formally, yet inter- 
pretatively.” It was further added, that by 
subscribing the king’s covenant they were 
accepting the king’s pardon as set forth in 
the declaration, and therefore acknowledging 
that their proceedings hitherto had been 
criminal; that the new bond released them 
from that part of their own bond in which 
they promised purity of life; and that it was 
calculated to widen the breach in the 
church, and make the divisions more despe- 
rate than before. 

The foresight and diligence of the cove- 
nanted leaders was successfully employed in 
counteracting the effect of the efforts of the 
government to carry out the declaration and 
obtain signatures to the king’s covenant. 
Both were sent out into every part of the 
kingdom, but wherever they were published, 
agents commissioned by the tables were 
there to protest and to explain the reasons 
against subscribing the new covenant. The 
latter, in consequence, had very little suc- 
cess. It was only subscribed generally at 
Aberdeen, where any effect of the protest 
which was published by the master of 
Forbes and the lord Fraser was counter- 
acted by the influence of the marquis of 
Huntley, who was present at the procla- 
mation, and by the episcopalian zeal of the 
doctors of the university. These latter 
were so honest, or so zealous, in their sen- 
timents, that they only signed the king’s 
covenant pa a written protest or declara- 


tion that they did not consider it as inti- 
mating any disapproval of episcopal govern- 
ment, or as condemning the articles of 
Perth, or as asserting presbyterian govern- 
ment as it had previously existed in Scot- 
land. Huntley, who evidently considered 
that this was the meaning in which the 
king really intended to look at his bond, 
accepted these explanations without diffi- 
culty, but for fear they might give rise to 
a too general humour for such explanations, 
he caused them to be written on a separate 
bond, and they were not published with the 
subscriptions. At Glasgow, there was a 
partial demonstration in favour of the king’s 
covenant, by the professors in the university 
and some of the ministers, who obtained a 
number of signatures, and sent the prin- 
cipal of the university with a letter of thanks 
to the marquis, who was then at Hamilton. 
In return, he paid a visit to the city, in 
company with his great adviser Dr. Balcan- 
quhal, in the hope of obtaining the signa- 
tures of the magistrates, but in this he was 
disappointed. 

All thoughts were now anxiously turned 
towards the meeting of the assembly, and 
no party was preparing for it with so much 
diligence and activity as the covenanters. 
Indeed, the marquis of Hamilton saw that 
their power was so overwhelming, and the 
influence of the court so small, that, in- 
stead of attempting to contend with the 
former, he was occupied in preparing rea- 
sons for impeaching the legality of its pro- 
ceedings. The Scottish bishops who had 
retired to England were too much alarmed 
to return, and the few who were in Scot- 
land urgently advised him to postpone the 
assembly ; but this would have been in the 
highest degree imprudent, for there can be 
no doubt that it would have met in spite of 
any proclamation to the contrary, and it 
would have been more dangerous to pro- 
claim the hostility of the crown before the 
temper of the assembly had been ascertained, 
than to dissolve it after it had assembled, 
when no doubt excuses for doing so would 
be easily found. Accordingly, in a letter 
to the king, the marquis told him that he 
had resolved on holding the assembly at the 
day appointed, but informing him candidly 
of the threatening appearance of affairs and 
of the great difficulties with which he had 
to contend. He said that his plan was first 
to offer the king’s gracious offers of indul- 
gence, then to examine the nullities of the 
elections, and afterwards to present the de- 
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clinature of the bishops, and before these 
matters were ended he doubted not to find a 
sufficient excuse for dissolving the meeting. 
The king had told him before this that he 
expected no good from the assembly, but 
had suggested that he might do service by 
raising divisions among them in regard to 
the legality of particular elections and by 
protesting against their proceedings as irre- 
gular. He now expressed his satisfaction 
at Hamilton’s plans. He disapproved of 
the advice of the bishops to prorogue the 
assembly, which he said would more hurt 
his reputation in not keeping it, than their 
“mad acts” would prejudice his service, 
but “if he could break them by proving nul- 
lities in their proceedings, nothing better.” 
He approved the names of the assessors which 
Hamilton had submitted to him, and told 
him that he “must not suffer him to lose 
his privilege.” This appointment of asses- 
sors, or commissioners from the king to vote 
in the assembly, was an invasion of its rights 
which had been under king James abused 
to such a degree as to overwhelm the legiti- 
mate voice of the members, and it was more 
than probable that on the present occasion 
it would be resisted. In anticipation of this 
resistance, only six assessors were now nomi- 
nated, more probably as an assertion of the 
king’s claim to appoint them, than for any 
advantage to be derived from their votes ; 
they were the earls of Traquair, Roxburgh, 
Argyle, Lauderdale, and Southesk, and 
Charles Stuart. 

The question of the introduction of lay 


| elders into the presbyteries was actively 


agitated by the court, and in many instances 
they were not admitted without reluctance. 
The pure constitution of the presbyterian 
church had now been so long tampered with 
and broken down, that there was only com- 
paratively a small number of the ministers 
who were personally acquainted with it, and 
it was now found necessary to print and cir- 
culate a small treatise showing that the office 
of elders was indispensable in the presbytery, 
and that the ruling elder was a constituent 
part of the general assembly. This, with 
instructions for the occasion, circulated 
among the ministry, produced a very bene- 
ficial effect, and the final result was, that the 
most zealous presbyterian ministers were 
chosen as commissioners to the assembly, 
and the leaders of the covenant were named 
as ruling elders. The strongest opposition 
to the lay elders was made in the presbytery 
of Glasgow no doubt through the influence 


of the marquis of Hamilton, but it was over- 
come by a deputation consisting of lord Lou- 
don and three leading ministers, who were 
sent to Glasgow to explain the matter. 

The grand business of the covenanters 
now was to prepare the accusation of the 
bishops. This was drawn up in due form, 
and charged them generally with transgres- 
sing the limitations placed upon them by 
former assemblies, and of tyranny and op- 
pression, and particularly with teaching or 
conniving at popery and arminianism, and 
with the private crimes of simony, bribery, 
drunkenness, adultery, gaming, dishonesty, 
common swearing, and sabbath-breaking. 
All this had been foreseen by the court, but, 
while the king declared publicly that the 
bishops should be surrendered to their trial 
without obstruction, a declinature of the 
jurisdiction of the assembly was secretly pre- 
pared, and was revised and approved by the 
king himself, for the purpose not only of hin- 
dering the trial, but if no better were found, 
of furnishing a pretext for dissolving the as- 
sembly. The covenanters, on their part, 
found a difficulty in the anomalous cha- 
racter of the case, for, as the office of bishop 
did not exist in the constitutions of the pres- 
byterian church, there was naturally no ac- 
knowledged form of proceedings against 
them. It was therefore resolved that a 
petition, signed by the earl of Rothes and 
some others, should be presented to the 
marquis of Hamilton as the king’s com- 
missioner, requesting a warrant for com- 
manding the prelates to appear and answer 
to the charges against them. Hamilton re- 
fused, on the ground that there was no pre- 
cedent for such a warrant; but he still 
pretended that no obstruction should be 
placed in the way of a fair trial, although he 
knew of the preparations for presenting the 
bishops’ declinature. The covenanters, there- 
upon, obtained from the presbytery of Edin- 
burgh a warrant to summon the bishops to 
trial. The accusation, or complaint, was 
made in the name of the principal nobility, 
gentry, ministers, and burgesses, who were 
not elected commissioners to the general 
assembly, and a copy was sent to each of 
the presbyteries within whose bounds the 
bishops resided at the time, or where their 
sees were, and each was accompanied with a 
recapitulation of the particular charges made 
against the bishop of that diocese. Each 
presbytery thus addressed was invited either 
to take cognizance of the charge and proceed 
to a censure, or to refer the trial and censure 
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to the general assembly. All the presby- 
teries followed the latter course, and ordered 
the particular charges to be read in the 
churches of the parishes within their juris- 
diction, with a citation to the bishops to make 
their appearance at the general assembly and 
answer them. Having taken these prepa- 
ratory measures, the tables invited all the 
noblemen who had signed the covenant to 
meet at Glasgow on the Saturday before 
the assembly; and announced that the 
elders. chosen as commissioners should 
bring with them each four assessors for 
the purpose of consultation and advice. 

On the Ist of November, when the session 
commenced at Edinburgh, Hamilton laid the 
king’s covenant before the lords of the ses- 
sion for signature, but their objection to it 
was so great, that after a debate of three 
hours he only obtained nine signatures out 
of the fifteen, four absolutely refusing, and 
the other two absenting themselves. The 
feeling in Edinburgh was so strong, that 
the nine who signed could hardly appear 
with safety in the streets. Nor was this 
all the contrariety which he was to receive 
from the officials of state. Before he left 
Edinburgh for Glasgow, the marquis called 
a meeting of the privy council, and, having 
informed them that it was the king’s plea- 
sure to allow episcopacy to be limited but 
that he would not have it abolished, he re- 
quired them to pass an act of approval of 
The 


- council declined. Hamilton then addressed 


himself to the king’s advocate, sir Thomas 
Hope, telling him he was expected to under- 
take before the assembly the defence of epis- 
copacy as being consistent with the laws of 
Scotland; but he replied unhesitatingly, 
that it went against his conscience to do 


| so, for he judged episcopacy to be contrary 
| to the word of God, and to the laws of that 


church and kingdom. 

Hamilton departed from Edinburgh on the 
16th of November, and next day he entered 
Glasgow, without any extraordinary pomp. 
The lay members of the privy council, in 
obedience to a letter from the king, repaired 
thither also, to give him their assistance. 
The city was already crowded with the mul- 
titudes of the covenanters who assembled on 
this important occasion ; but the marquis was 
received with distinction by them all, and 
until the second day of the assembly there 
seemed to be nothing but cordiality between 
the two parties who were now brought into 


contact. On the appointed day, the 21st 
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of November, the assembly convened in 
the high church, and the multitude as- 
sembled in Glasgow was so great, that the 
commissioners found the utmost difficulty 
in making their way to the church-door. 
Inside, the arrangements were made as fol- 
lows. The marquis of Hamilton, as the 
king’s commissioner, sat in an elevated chair 
of state, and before him and on each side 
were the seats occupied by the lords of the 
privy council. A long table stood on the 
floor, at which the covenanting lords and 
barons sat with their assessors, comprising 
almost all the barons of note in Scotland. 
The commissioners to the assembly occu- 
pied seats rising by degrees round the long 
table; while a small table was set in the 
middle for the moderator and clerk. Raised 
seats and the galleries round were occupied 
by the young nobility, and a great concourse 
of gentlemen and ladies. The sermon was 
preached by Mr. Bell, minister of Glasgow, 
who was chosen as the most aged of the 
clergy present. After this, the commission 
of the marquis of Hamilton was read, and 
this was followed by the reading of the 
king’s letter to the assembly, which was 
dated on the 29th of October, and was con- 
ceived in the following words :—“ Although 
we be not ignorant, that the best of our 
actions have been mistaken by many of our 
subjects in that our ancient kingdom, as if 
we had intended innovation in religion and 
laws, yet considering nothing to be more in- 
cumbent to the duty of a christian king than 
the advancement of God’s glory and the true 
religion, forgetting what is past, we have 
seriously taken into our princely considera- 
tion such particulars as may settle and esta- 
blish the truth of religion in that our ancient 
kingdom, and also to satisfy all our good sub- 
jects of the reality of our intentions herein, 
have indicted a free general assembly to 
be kept at Glasgow the 21st of this instant. 
We have likewise appointed our commis- 
sioner to attend the same, from whom you 
are to expect our pleasure in everything, 
and to whom we require you to give that 
true and due respect and obedience as if 
we were personally present ourself; and in 
full assurance of our consent to what he 
shall in our name promise, we have signed 
these, and wills the same for a testimony to 
posterity to be registered in the books of 
the assembly.” The marquis of Hamilton 
then addressed the assembly in a short 
speech. ‘ The making of long harangues,” 
he said, “is not suitable either with my edu- | 
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cation or profession, much less with this time, 
which now after so much talking ought to 
I pray God that as 
great (and I hope the worst) part of men’s 
spirits hath been evaporated into bitter and 
invective speeches, so the best and last part 
of them may be reserved for deeds, and 
those answerable to the professions which 
have been made on all sides when this great 
assembly should come. For the professions 
which have been made by our sacred sove- 
reign (whom God long preserve to reign 
over us), I am come hither by his command 
to make them good to his whole people, 
whom to his grief he hath found to have 
been poisoned (by whom I know not well, 
but God forgive them) with misconceits of 
his intentions concerning the religion pro- 
fessed in this church and kingdom, But to 
rectify all such misconceptions of his sub- 
jects, his majesty’s desire is, that before this 
assembly proceed to anything else, his sub- 
jects may receive ample and clear satisfac- 
tion in these points, wherein his majesty’s 
gracious intentions have been misdoubted, 
or glanced at, by the malevolent aspects of 
such as are afraid that his majesty’s good 
subjects should see his clear mind through 
any other glasses or spectacles than those 
they have tempered and fitted for them. 
These sinistrous aspersions, dispersed by 
surmises, have been especially two, First, 
as if there had been in his majesty, if not 
some intentions, yet at least some inclina- 
tion, to give way, if not to alterations, yet to 
some innovations in the religion professed in 
and established by the laws of this church 
and kingdom. I am confident that no man 
can harbour or retain any such thought in 
his breast any more, when his majesty hath 
commanded that confession of faith (which 
you call the negative) to be subscribed by 
all his subjects whatsoever, and hath been 
graciously pleased to put the execution of 
this his royal command in your own hands. 
The next false and indeed foul and devilish 
surmise wherewith his good subjects have 
been misled, is, that nothing promised in 
his majesty’s last most gracious proclama- 
tion (though most ungraciously received) 
was ever intended to be performed, nay, 
not the assembly itself; but that only time 
was to be gained, till his majesty by arms 
might oppress this his own native kingdom ; 
than which report hell itself could not have 
raised a blacker and falser. For that part 
which concerneth the report of the intention 


of not holding the assembly, this day and: On the second, Hamilton began by an attempt + 
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place, as was first promised and proclaimed, 
(thanks be to God) confuteth that calumny 
abundantly; for the other, making good 
what his majesty did promise in his last 
gracious proclamation, his majesty hath 
commanded me thus to express his heart to 
all his good subjects. He hath seriously 
considered all the grievances of his subjects, 
which have been presented to him by all 
and several their petitions, remonstrances, 
and supplications, exhibited unto himself, 
his commissioner, and lords of his secret 
council, and hath graciously granted them 
all; and as he hath already granted as far 
as could be by proclamation, so he doth now 
desire that his subjects may be assured of 
them by acts of this general assembly, and 
afterwards by acts of parliament respective. 
And therefore he not only desires, but com- 
mands, that all the particulars he hath pro- 
mised be first gone in hand with in this as- 
sembly and enacted, and then afterwards 
what his subjects shall desire, being found 
reasonable, may be next thought upon, that 
so it may be known to God and the whole 
world, and particularly to all his good sub- 
jects, how careful his majesty is to discharge 
himself of all his gracious promises made to 
them, hoping that when you shall see how 
royally, graciously, and faithfully his ma- 
jesty hath dealt with you and all his sub- 
jects, you will likewise correspond in loyal 
and dutiful obedience, in cheerful but calm 
and peaceable proceeding in all other busi- 
ness to be treated of in this assembly ; and 
because there shall be no mistake, I shall 
now repeat the particulars, that you may 
see they are the same which were promised 
by his majesty’s first proclamation.” At 
the conclusion of this address, Hamilton 
handed in a paper, ‘containing, under the 
king’s signature, an enumeration of the 
concessions he now offered to the assembly, 
which were the withdrawal of the service- 
book, book. of canons, and high commission, 


the suppression of the articles of Perth, the | 


abolition of the oaths which had been ex- | 


acted from ministers at their ordination, an 
engagement for the future regular calling of 
general assemblies, and a limitation upon 
the prelates, who in future were to be sub- 
ject to the censures of the assembly. The 


‘king ended by stating that, as a proof of 


his sincerity, he had commanded all his 
subjects in Scotland to sign the confession 
of faith of 1580. 

Thus passed the first day of the assembly. 
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| to raise the question of the nullities, which 
the king had recommended as an excellent 
method of creating division and rendering 
the assembly abortive. The assembly were 
proceeding to elect their moderator, when 
the commissioner interfered, and insisted 
that the commissions of the members should 
be examined first ; because, he said, thatif any 
voted for the moderator whose commissions 
should afterwards be found null, it would 
raise a question very embarrassing to the 
assembly. It was, however, replied that 
the course proposed by Hamilton was con- 
trary to the practice of assemblies; and 
when he found they were determined in the 
first place to choose their moderator, he put 
in two protests—first, that their decision 
should not deprive him of the right of ob- 
jecting afterwards to the commissions of any 
of the voters—and, secondly, that the nomina- 
tion of a moderator should not prejudice the 
king’s prerogative or authority, or the rights 
of the bishops to any office, dignity, or 
privilege, which had now been given to 
them by law or custom. The crown had, 
in fact, among other innovations upon the 
constitution of assemblies, assumed the right 
of nominating the moderator, and the ob- 
ject of Hamilton’s protest was to reserve a 
pretext for declaring the nullity of the as- 
sembly itself on this matter of form. The 
assembly were, however, resolute in their 
proceedings, and, having overruled his mo- 
tion for examining into the nullities, they 
chose Mr. Alexander Henderson as their 
moderator with only one dissentient voice, 
that of Dr. Hamilton, a creature of the 
court. Johnston of Warriston, who was 
clerk of the tables in Edinburgh, was elected 
clerk. Before the election, however, Hamil- 
ton insisted on presenting the declinature of 
the bishops, but as that was refused on the 
ground that a document of that kind could 
not be received until the assembly was fully 
constituted by the election of its moderator, 
he again protested, and his protest was met 
by a counter-protest. This question gave 
rise to a stormy debate, which, with the 
presentation of other protests, occupied the 
whole of that day. On the next, the as- 
sembly proceeded to the examination of the 
commissions of its members, and Hamilton 
put in another protest, to the effect that he 
reserved to himself the right to take excep- 
tion against their elections in his own due 
time, but that for the present he was con- 
tented they should goon. The examination 


of the commissions occupied the remainder 
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of the week, and when the assembly came 
to the six assessors nominated by the king, 
they absolutely refused to admit their votes, 
telling the king’s commissioner that he might 
consult with those assessors if he pleased, 
but that they should have no voice in the 
assembly. Hamilton protested against this 
resolution as depriving the king of his 
privilege. 

At length, on the 27th of November, the 
declinature of the bishops was read. They 
pleaded the illegality of the assembly, on 
the ground that the commissioners had been 
chiefly elected by the influence of the lay 
members of the presbyteries, that the as- 
sembly itself consisted in part of lay elders, 
and that archbishops and bishops, who were 
superior to all the other pastors, could not 
be judged by a mixed assembly of presbyters 
and laics. The assembly made a long and 
able reply to this document. It was shown, 
in the most conclusive manner, that the ad- 
mission of lay elders to vote in the presby- 
teries and in general assemblies was an in- 
herent part of the constitution of the kirk 
of Scotland; that it had been acknowledged 
and acted upon both in the assemblies which 
had been made use of to introduce episco- 
pacy, and in those which had been held 
under episcopacy; and that it was founded 
upon the practice of the church in the days 
of the apostles. The court seems to have 
determined all along on making this ques- 
tion of the lay elders the pretext for dis- 
solving the assembly, because no doubt it 
was the one which it was believed would be 
most calculated to create division and dis- 
sension among the covenanters. A protest 
against the declinature of the bishops was 
put in by the assembly, which was met by a 
protest from the marquis of Hamilton. The 
debate was carried on with considerable acri- 
mony. Hamilton designated the charges 
against the bishops as “ infamous and scur- 
rilous ;” while Henderson, the moderator, 
said that he deplored the obstinacy of the 
bishops’ hearts, who in all the declinature 
had bewrayed no sign of remorse and sorrow 
for their wicked courses. One of the clerks 
of the session shouted out that they would 
pursue their accusation against the bishops 
so long as they had lives and fortunes. In 
the middle of this discussion, the meeting 
was prorogued to the next day. 

Hamilton now saw clearly how little power 
he had over the assembly, and he determined 
to dissolve it. The same evening he wrote a 
long desponding letter to the king, which is 
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preserved, and has been printed in the 
“ Hardwicke Papers.” In this rather me- 
morable letter, we see how little sincerity 
there was in his declarations to the assembly. 
He blames the bishops for their imprudent 
conduct, and actually lays to their charge 
the very offences which, on the same day, he 
had publicly declared to be “infamous and 
scurrilous.” ‘ Most sacred sovereign,” he 
wrote, “when I consider the many great and 
most extraordinary favours which your ma- 
jesty hath been pleased to confer upon me, 
if you were not my sovereign, gratitude 
would oblige me to labour faithfully, and 
that to the uttermost of my power, to mani- 
fest my thankfulness. Yet so unfortunate 
have I been in this unlucky country that, 
though I did prefer your service before ali 
worldly considerations, nay, even* strained 
my conscience in some points, by subscribing 
the negative confession, yet all hath been to 
small purpose; for I have missed my end in 
not being able to make your majesty as con- 
siderable a party as will be able to curb the 
insolency of this rebellious nation, without 
assistance from England, and greater charge 
to your majesty than this miserable country 
is worth. As I shall answer to God at the 
last day, I have done my best, though the 
success has proven so bad, as I think myself 
of all men living most miserable in finding 
that I have been so useless a servant to him 
to whom I owe so much. And, seeing this 
may perhaps be the last letter that ever I 
shall have the happiness to write to your ma- 
jesty, I shall therefore in it discharge my duty 
so far as freely to express my thoughts in such 
things asI do conceive concerneth your service. 
And because I will be sure that it should not 
-miscarry, I have sent it by this faithful ser- 
vant of your majesty’s, whom I have found 
to be so trusty as he may be employed by 
you even to go against his nearest friends 
and dearest kindred. Upon the whole 
matter’ your majesty has been grossly 
abused by my lords of the clergy, by 
bringing in those things in this church not 
in the ordinary and legal way. For the 
truth is, this action of theirs is not justi- 
fiable by the laws of this kingdom ; their 
_ pride was great, but their folly greater ; for, 
if they had gone right about this work, 
nothing was more easy than to have effected 
| what was aimed at. As for the persons of 
| the men, it will prove of small use to have 
them characterised out by me, their condi- 
tion being such as they cannot be too much 
pitied; yet, lest I should lay upon them a 
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heavier imputation, by saying nothing, than 
I intend, therefore I shall crave leave to say 
this much. It will be found that some of 
them have not been of the best lives, as 
St. Andrews, Brechin, Argyle, Aberdeen ; 
too many of them inclined to simony; yet, 
for my lord of Ross, the most hated of all, 
and generally by all, there are few personal 
faults laid to his charge, more than ambi- 
tion, which I cannot account a fault, so it 
be in lawful things.” The marquis then goes 
on at some length to describe the characters 
of the lords of the privy council. The earl 
of Traquair, he said, had prejudiced Charles’s 
cause through his love of popularity. He 
expressed mistrust of the earl of Roxburgh, 
who favoured episcopal government with 
limitations, but as he was a powerful man in 
the country, it was necessary to make use of 
him. The marquis of Huntley was generally 
disliked and distrusted as a Roman catholic, 
but his fidelity might be depended upon, and | 
he would be of more use when the king had | 
taken up arms. The earl of Argyle, who 
hated episcopal government, and was con- 
sidered to be a good patriot, promised, as 
Hamilton thought, to prove “the danger- 
ousest man in this state.” The earl of Perth 
was loyal, but he had little power out of the 
highlands, where he might be made useful 
as a curb upon Argyle. Tullibardine also 
was to be cherished as an enemy of Argyle. 
The earls of Wigton and Kinghorn had a 


decided leaning to the covenanters ; and 


little support was to be expected from the 
earl of Haddington. The earls of Lauder- 
dale and Southesk would support the king ; 
and the latter was deserving of especial 
favour, and recommended for the office of 
lord chancellor, as he was much hated by all 
the Scots. The other lords of the council, 
with the exception of Kinnoul, Finlater, 
Linlinthgow, and Dalzell, were more or less 
inclined to the covenanters. Of the latter, 
Hamilton went on to observe :—“ Now, for 
the covenanters, I shall only say this in 
general, they may all be placed in one roll 
as they now stand. But certainly, sir, those 
that have both broached the business, and 
still hold it aloft, are Rothes, Balmerino, 
Lindsay, Lothian, Loudon, Yester, Cranston, 
There are many others as forward in show; 
amongst whom none more vainly foolish 
than Montrose. But the above-mentioned 
are the main contrivers. The gentry, burghs, 
and ministers, have their ringleaders too. 
It will be too long to set down all their 
names. Those who I conceive to be most 
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inclined, the clerk-register (who is a faithful 
servant to the crown), if I miscarry, will 
give you information of them; yet I fear 
him, poor man, more than myself. But 
they are obvious and known to all.” Hamil- 
ton then proceeds to advise the king as to 
the readiest way of punishing his disobedient 
subjects. ‘It is more than probable,” he 
said, “ that these people have somewhat else 
in their thoughts than religion. But that 
must serve for a cloak to rebellion, wherein 
for a time they may prevail; but, to make 
them miserable, and to bring them again to 
a dutiful obedience, I am confident your 
majesty will not find it a work of long time, 
nor of great difficulty, as they have foolishly 
fancied to themselves. The way to effect 
which, in my opinion, is briefly thus. Their 
greatest strength consists in the burghs; 
and their being is by trade; whereof a few 
ships of your majesty’s, well-disposed, will 
easily bar them. Their chiefest trade is in 
the eastern seas and to Holland, with coal 
and salt, and importing of victuals and other 
commodities from thence; whereof if they 
be but one year stopped, an age cannot 
recover them; yet so blinded they are, that 
this they will not see. This alone, without 
farther charge to your majesty, your frontiers 
being well guarded, will work your end. 
This care should be taken, that when par- 
ticular burghs can be made sensible of their 
past errors, and willing to return to their 
allegiance, they be not only then not barred 
from trade, but received into your majesty’s 
favour and protection.” After giving his 
advice how the king’s ships might be sta- 
tioned, so as to effect this purpose most 
speedily and surely, Hamilton recommended 
that for the protection of the king’s friends 
in the north the marquis of Huntley should 
be appointed his majesty’s lieutenant there, 
with full power to raise armies and employ 
them in the name of the crown; and that a 
similar commission should be given in the 
south to the duke of Lennox or some other 
nobleman. “If I keep my life,” he said 
{he seems to have been in some fear of 
assassination), “though next hell I hate 
this place, if you think me worthy of em- 
ployment, I shall not weary till the govern- 
ment be again set right; and then I will 
forswear this country.” And in the same 
not very patriotic strain, after describing the 
state of the castles of Edinburgh and Dum- 
barton, he concluded his letter—“ Thus, sir, 
your majesty hath the humble opinion of 
what I ae of the affairs of this king- 


dom. What I have said, I humbly submit 
to your majesty. I have now only this one 
suit to your majesty, that if my sons live they 
may be bred in England, and made happy 
by service in the court; and if they prove 
not loyal to the crown, my curse be on them. 
I wish my daughters be never married in 
Scotland. I humbly recommend my brother 
to your favour.” 

Early next morning, Hamilton called a 
meeting of the privy council, and informed 
them of his resolution to dissolve the as- 
sembly, requiring their concurrence and 
advice as to the manner of doing it. After 
two hours spent in discourse, without elicit- 
ing any clear advice from any of the mem- 
bers, Hamilton left the council, and proceeded 
to the high church, where the assembly sat. 
He there sat for some time a silent listener 
to the debate which was going on, until at 
length the moderator proposed to put it to ~ 
the vote whether that meeting were a free 
assembly and competent to judge the bishops, 
notwithstanding their declinature. The mar- 
quis then interfered, and addressed the as- 
sembly at considerable length. ‘TI find this 
day,” he said, “ great contraries of humours 
in myself; first, cause of joy; next, cause of 
sorrow; cause of joy, in making good what 
hath been promised by his majesty; cause 
of sorrow, in that I cannot make further 
known his majesty’s pious intentions. You 
have called for a free general assembly ;_ his 
majesty hath granted you one most free on 
his part and in his intentions; but as you 
have handled and marred the matter, let 
God and the world judge whether the least 
shadow or footstep of freedom can be dis- 
cerned in this assembly by any man who 
hath not given a bill of divorce both to his 
understanding and conscience; with what 
wresting and wringing your last protesta- 
tion charges his majesty’s last gracious pro- 
clamation in the point of prelimitations, is 
both known and misliked by many even of 
your own pretended covenant; but whether 
your courses, especially in the elections of 
the members of the assembly, be not only 
prelimitations of it, but strong bars against 
the freedom of it, nay, utterly destructive 
both of the name and nature of a free as- 
sembly, and unavoidably inducing upon it 
many and main nullities, will be made mani- 
fest to the whole world. But his majesty’s 
sincere intentions being to perform in a 
lawful assembly all he hath promised. in his 
gracious proclamation, if you find out a way 
how these things may pass and be performed 
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even in this assembly, such as it is, and yet 
his majesty not made to approve any way 
the illegalities and nullities of it, for satisfy- 
ing all his majesty’s good subjects of the 
reality of his meaning, I am by his majes- 
ty’s special command ready to do it, and 
content to advise with you how it may be 
done.” He then ordered the king’s conces- 
sions to be read, and took instruments that 
by reading them he did not acknowledge 
the lawfulness of the assembly. After this 
had been done, he proceeded with his ad- 
dress, entering into along argument, orrather 
declamation, against the constitution of the 
assembly, on account of the admission of 
the lay elders. Je further complained that 
among the ministers present, there were many 
who had been banished and deprived for 
their opposition to the innovations made 
by the crown, or had been persecuted by 
the high commission ; and, which was still 
a less constitutional objection, he pretended 
that the presbyteries had not always chosen 
the fittest persons to represent them. “ For 
the ministers chosen commissioners hither, 
besides that the fittest are passed by, and 
some chosen who were never commissioners 
of any assembly before, that so they might 
not stand for their own liberty in an assem- 
bly of the nature whereof they are utterly 
ignorant, choice hath also been made of 
some who are under the censure of the 
church, of some who are deprived by the 
church, of some who have been banished 
and put out of the university of Glasgow 
for teaching the scholars that monarchies 
were unlawful, some banished out of this 
kingdom for their seditious sermons and 
behaviour, and some for the like offences 
banished out of another of his majesty’s 
kingdoms (Ireland), some lying under the 
fearful sentence of excommunication, some 
having no ordination or imposition of hands, 
some admitted to the ministry contrary to 
the standing laws of this church and king- 
dom, all of them chosen by lay elders ; what 
a scandal were it to the reformed churches, 
to allow this to be a lawful assembly con- 
sisting of such members and so unlawfully 
chosen.” Charles and his agents always 
acted on the fallacy that the only lawful 
way of proceeding was that prescribed by 
themselves; they understood by a free as- 
sembly, one constituted according to the 
laws and forms which had been introduced 
with the episcopal government, and which 
Hamilton himself in his letter to the king 
just quoted acknowledges to have been in- 


troduced contrary to law, while the cove- 
nanters understood by that name an assembly 
called and constituted according to the pure 
constitution of their presbyterian kirk, and 
insisted that all that had been done under 
the episcopal usurpation should be con- 
sidered as null. After protesting against 
the manner in which the bishops had been 
summoned to trial, the marquis went on to 
say, “ Upon the whole matter then there are 
but two things left for me to say: first, you 
yourselves have so proceeded in the business 
of this assembly, that it is impossible the 
fruits so much wished and prayed for can be 
obtained in it; because, standing as it does, 
it will make this church ridiculous to all the 
adversaries of our religion; it will grieve 
and wound all our neighbour reformed 
churches who hear of it; it will make his 
majesty’s justice to be traduced throughout 
the whole christian world, if he should 
suffer his subjects in that which concerns 
their callings, their reputations, and their 
fortunes, to be judged by their sworn 
enemies. If, therefore, you will dissolve 
yourselves, and amend all these errors in a 
new election, I will, with all convenient 
speed, address myself to his majesty, and 
use the utmost of my intercession with his 
sacred majesty for the indiction of a new 
assembly, before the meeting whereof all. 
these things now challenged may be amended. 
If you shall refuse this offer, his majesty 
will then declare to the whole world that 
you are disturbers of the peace of this 
church and state, both by introducing the 
lay elders against. the laws and practises of 
this church and kingdom, and by going 
about to abolish episcopal government, which 
at present stands established by both the 
said laws. Two points (I dare say), and 
you must swear it, if your consciences be 
appealed to (as was well observed by that 
reverend gentleman we heard preach the 
last Sunday), which those you drew into 
your covenant were never made acquainted 
with at their entering into it, much less 
could they suspect that these two should be 
made the issue of this business, and the two 
stumbling-blocks to make them fall off from 
their natural obedience to their sovereign. 
As for your pretence of your unlimited 
freedom, you indeed refused so much as to 
hear from his majesty’s commissioner of 
any precedent treaty for the preparing and 
right-ordering of things before the assem- 
bly, alleging that it could not be a free 
assembly where there was any prelimitation. 
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either of the choosers, or of those to be 
chosen, or of any things to be treated of in 
the assembly, but that all things must be 
discussed upon the place, else the assembly 
could not be free; but whether you your- 
selves have not violated that which you call 
freedom, let any man judge; for besides 
these instructions which, it may be, have not 
come to our knowledge, we have seen and 
offer now to produce four several papers of 


instructions sent from them whom you call 


| the tables, containing all of them prelimita- 


tion, and such as are not only repugnant to 
that which you call freedom, but to that 
which is indeed the freedom of an assembly. 
‘Two of these papers were such as you were 
contented should be communicated to all 
your associates, to wit, the larger paper sent 
abroad to all presbyteries immediately after 
his majesty’s indiction of the assembly, and 
that lesser paper for your meeting first at 
Edinburgh, then at Glasgow, some days be- 
fore the assembly, which paper gave order 
for the choosing of assessors and divers other 
particulars ; but your other two papers of 
secret instructions were directed one of 
them only to one minister of every presby- 
tery, to be communicated by him as he 
should see cause, but to be quite concealed 
from the rest of the ministers; the other 
paper was directed only to one lay elder of 
every presbytery, to be communicated by 
him as he should see cause, to be quite con- 
cealed from all others; in both which papers 
are contained such directions, which being 
followed as they were, have quite banished 
all freedom from this assembly; as shall ap- 
pear by reading the papers themselves.” 
The two papers were accordingly read, but 
they were disclaimed by the assembly, it 
being alleged that they might be the private 
opinions of some, but that they inferred no 
prelimitation on the assembly. Hamilton 
proceeded to say, that all the elections being 
ordered according to these instructions, 
showed clearly that they were sent by an 
authority which all feared to disobey. He 
said that for many months the orders of 
the tables had been obeyed by all, but he 
would now make trial what obedience they 
would give to the king’s command; and so, 
protesting that one of the chief reasons that 
now moved him was to deliver the ministers 
from the tyranny of lay elders, who, if not 
suppressed, would, as they were now de- 
signing the ruin of episcopal power, prove 
not only ruling but overruling elders, he 
dissolved ne assembly in his majesty’s 
64: ‘ 


name, and forbade their further proceedings 
under pain of treason. When he had done, 
Henderson, as moderator of the assembly, 
and Rothes, as leader of the covenanters, 
replied that they were sorry he left them, 
but that their consciences bore them witness 
they had hitherto done nothing amiss, and 
therefore they would not desert the work of 
God, protesting at the same time their duty 
to the king “in its due line and subordina- 
tion.” 

The covenanters seem to have been per- 
fectly well aware of Hamilton’s intentions, 
for the earl of Rothes had a protest ready, 
and it was read while the commissioner and 
the privy council were withdrawing from the 
assembly. Argyle alone remained to listen 
to it. There was considerable agitation in 
the meeting, and Henderson, in his place of 
moderator, skilfully urged the desertion of 
the king’s commissioner as a reason for their 
own steadfastness. ‘ Seeing,” he said, “ we 
perceive his grace my lord commissioner to 
be zealous of his royal master’s commands, 
have we not good reason to be zealous to- 
ward our Lord, and to maintain the privi- 
leges of his kingdom? You all know that 
the work in hand hath had many difficul- 
ties, and yet hitherto the Lord hath helped 
and borne us through them all; therefore it 
becometh not us to be discouraged at our 
being deprived of human authority, but 
rather that ought to be a powerful motive 
to us to double our courage in answering 
the end for which we are convened.” He 
had no sooner spoken, than several mem- 
bers of the assembly, among whom was the 
lord Loudon, arose to exhort each other 
mutually to stand firm to the cause. The 
scene is said to have deeply affected the 
young nobles who were present only as 
spectators, and a young nobleman of great 
promise, the lord Erskine, son of the earl 
of Mar, hurried into the midst of the as- 
sembly, and begged with tears, to be per- 
mitted to subscribe the covenant, lament- 
ing that he had not been more forward in 
performing this duty. His example was 
followed by several others. 

When the marquis of Hamilton left the 
assembly, he proceeded immediately to call 
a meeting of the privy council, but he found 
them greatly divided in opinion, many dis- 
approving of his proceedings, and the earl 
of Argyle, who seems to have been deeply 
impressed by the arguments and exhorta- 
tions of the covenanters, declared openly 
before the council that he intended to sign 
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the covenant, and that he should own the 
assembly, ‘The marquis was afraid to pro- 
pose the proclamation for dissolving the as- 
sembly for their signatures, but next morn- 
ing he obtained the signatures of some of 
them, and he immediately caused the pro- 
clamation to be published at the market- 
cross. This document, dated on the 29th 
of November, is of sufficient importance to 
be given entire, as it in a manner finished 
the war of proclamations and protests, and 
ushered in hostilities of a different kind. 
“ Forasmickle,” the king is made to say in 
this proclamation, “as out of the royal and 
fatherly care which we have had of the good 
and peace of this our ancient and native 
kingdom, having taken into our serious con- 
sideration all such things as might have given 
contentment to our good and loyal subjects, 
and to this end had discharged by our pro- 
clamation the service-book, book of canons, 
and high commission, freed and liberate all 
men from the practising of the five articles, 
made all our subjects, both ecclesiastical and 
civil, liable to the censure of parliament, 
general assembly, or any other judicatory, 
competent, according to the nature and 
quality of the offence, and, for the free 
entry of ministers, that no other oath be 
administered unto them than that which 
is contained in the act of parliament, had 
declared all bygone disorders absolutely for- 
gotten and forgiven, and, for the more full 
and clear extirpating all ground and occasion 
of fears of innovation of religion, we had 
commanded the confession of faith, and 
bond for maintenance thereof, and of autho- 
rity in defence of the same, subscribed by 
our dear father and his household in anno 
1580, to be renewed and subscribed by our 
subjects here; like as for settling of a per- 
fect peace in the church and commonwealth 
of this kingdom, we caused indict a free 
general assembly to be holden at Glasgow 
the 21st of this instant, and thereafter a par- 
liament in May, 1639. By which clement 
dealing, we looked assuredly to have reduced 
our subjects to their former quiet behaviour 
and dutiful carriage, whereunto they are 
bound by the word of God, and laws, both 
national and municipal, to us their native 
and sovereign prince. And albeit, the wished 
effects did not follow, but on the contrary, by 
our so gracious procedure they were rather 
emboldened, not only to continue in their 
stubborn and unlawful ways, but also daily 
add to their former procedures, acts of neg- 
lect, and contempt of authority, as evidently 


appeared by open opposition of our just and 
religious pleasure and command, expressed 
in our last proclamation anent the discharge 
of the service-book, book of canons, high 
commission, &c., protesting against the same, 
and striving by many indirect means to with- 
draw the hearts of our good people, not only 
from a hearty acknowledgment of our gra- 
cious dealing with them, but also from the 
due obedience to those our just and religious 
commands, notwithstanding we had been 
formerly so oft petitioned by themselves for 
the same, by their daily and hourly guarding 
and watching about our castle of Edinburgh, 
suffering nothing to be imported therein but 
at their discretion, and openly stopping 
and impeding any importation of ammun’- 
tion or other necessaries whatsoever to any 
other of our houses within that kingdom ; 
denying to us their sovereign lord that 
liberty and freedom which the meanest of 
them assume to themselves (an act with- 
out precedent or example in the christia 
world), by making of convocations and 
council tables of nobility, gentry, boroughs, 
and ministers, within the city of Edinburgh ; 
where, not regarding the laws of the king- 
dom, they, without warrant of authority, 
convene, assemble, and treat upon matters 
as well ecclesiastical as civil, send their 
injunctions and directions throughout the 
country to their subordinate tables and 
other under-ministers appointed by them 
for that effect; and under colour and pre- 
text of religion, exercising an unwarranted 
and unbounden liberty, require obedience to 
their illegal and unlawful procedures and 
directions, to the great and seen prejudice of 
authority and lawful monarchical govern- 
ment. And notwithstanding it was evi- 
dently manifest, by the illegal and informal 
course taken in the election of their com- 
missioners for the assembly, whereof some 
are under the censure of the church, some 
under the censure of the church of Ireland, 
and some long since banished for open and 
avowed teaching against monarchy, others 
of them suspended, and some admitted to 
the ministry contrary to the form prescribed 
by the laws of this kingdom, others of them 
a long time since denounced rebels and put 
to the horn, who by all law and inviolable 
custom and practise of this kingdom are and 
ever have been incapable either to pursue or 
defend before any judicatory, far less to be 
judges themselves; some of them confused, 
and all of them by oath and subscription 
bound to the overthrow of episcopacy ; and 
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by this and other underhand working, and 
private informations and persuasions, have 
given just ground of suspicion of their par- 
tiality herein, and so made themselves unfit 
judges of what concerneth episcopacy. And 
also it was sufficiently cleared by the peremp- 
tory and illegal procedures of the presby- 
teries, who at their own hand, without order 
of law, and without due form of process, 
thrust out the moderators lawfully esta- 
blished, and placed others whom they found 
most inclinable to their turbulent humours ; 
associate to themsclves for the choosing 
the said commissioners for the assembly, a 
laic elder out of each parish, who, being in 
most places, equal if not more in number 
than the ministry, made choice both of the 
ministers who should be commissioners from 
the presbyteries, as also of a ruling elder ; 
being directed more therein by the warrants 
from the foresaid pretended tables than by 
their own judgments, as appears by the 
several private instructions sent from them, 
far contrary to the laws of the country and 
lowable custom of the church; by which 
doings it is too manifest, that no calm nor 
peaceable procedure or course could have 
been expected from this assembly, for settling 
the present disorders and distractions. Yet 
we were pleased herein in some sort to blind- 
fold our own judgment, and overlook the 
said disorders, and patiently to attend the 
meeting of the said assembly, still hoping 
that, when they were met together, by our 
commissioner’s presence and assistance of 
such other well-disposed subjects who were 
to be there, and by their own seeing the 
real performance of all that was promised by 
our last proclamation, they should have been 
induced to return to their due obedience of 
subjects. But perceiving that their seditious 
dispositions still increases, by their repairing 
to the said assembly with great bands and 
troops of men, all boddin (provided) in fear 
of war, with guns and pistols, contrary to 
the laws of this kingdom, custom observed 
in all assemblies, and in high contempt of 
our last proclamation at Edinburgh, the 
16th of this instant ; as also by their peremp- 
tory refusing of our assessors authorised by 
us (although fewer in number than our 
dearest father was in use to have at divers 
assemblies) the power of voting in this 
assembly, as formerly they have done in 
other assemblies; and by their partial, un- 
just, and unchristian refusing and not suffer- 
ing to be read the reasons and arguments 
given in by ag bishops and their adherents 


to our commissioner, why the assembly 
ought not to proceed to the election of a 
moderator with them, neither yet to the 
admitting of any of the said commissioners 
from presbyteries, before they were heard to 
object against the same, though earnestly 
required by our commissioner in our name. 
And notwithstanding that our commissioner 
under his hand, by warrant from us, gave in 
a sufficient declaration of all that was con- 
tained in our late proclamation and declara- 
tion, the same bearing likewise our pleasure 
of the registration of the same in the books 
of the assembly, for the full assurance of 
the true religion to all our good subjects ; 
and yet not resting satisfied therewith, lest 
the continuance of their meeting together 
might produce other the like daagerous 
acts, derogatory to royal authority, we have 
thought good, for preventing thereof, and 
for the whole causes and reasons above- 
mentioned, and divers others importing the 
true monarchical government of this estate, 
to dissolve and break up the said assembly. 
And therefore our will is, that ye do dis- 
charge and inhibit all and whatsoever pre- 
tended commissioners and other members of 
the said pretended assembly, of all further 
meeting and convening, treating and con- 
cluding anything belonging to the said 
assembly, under the pain of treason; de- 
claring all and whatsoever that they shall 
happen to do in any pretended meeting 
thereafter to be null, of no strength, force, 
nor effect, with all that may follow there- 
upon; prohibiting and discharging all our 
lieges to give obedience thereto, and de- 
claring them and every one of them free 
and exempt from the same and of all hazard 
that may ensue for not obeying thereof. 
And for the effect, we command and charge 
all the foresaid pretended commissioners and 
other members of the said assembly, to de- 
part forth of this eity of Glasgow within the 
space of twenty-four hours after the publica- 
tion hereof, and to repair home to their own: 
houses; or that they go about their own 
private affairs in a quiet manner, with special 
provision always, that the foresaid declara- 
tion, given in under our commissioner’s 
hand, with all therein contained, shall not- 
withstanding hereof stand full, firm, and 
sure to all our good subjects in all time 
coming, for the full assurance to them of the 
true religion. And our will is, and we com- 
mand and charge, that incontinent these 
our letters seen, ye pass and make publica- 
tion hereof by open proclamation at the 
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market-cross of Glasgow, and other places 
needful, wherethrough none may pretend 
ignorance of the same.” 

This proclamation was met by a long pro- 
test from the general assembly, which began 
by stating the proceedings of the covenanters 
until the meeting of the assembly, and show- 
ing the groundlessness of the reasons pre- 
tended for dissolving it. They said, that as 
to the constitution of the assembly and the 
method pursued in the elections, they were 
similar to those always pursued in the free 
kirk of Scotland, and that they were known 
to the king’s commissioner before he in- 
dicted the assembly. They had not refused 
to read the bishops’ declinature, but, as a 
matter of form, they had first elected the 
moderator and clerk, and examined the 
commissions, and the assembly being thus 
duly constituted, the declinature had been 
publicly read and considered. With regard 
to the assessors appointed by the king, they 
represented that such appointment was a 
mere unconstitutional innovation, introduced 
by the late king, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a plurality of votes. ‘‘ Therefore,” they 
said, “in conscience of our duty to God and 
his truth, the king and his honour, the 
church and her liberties, this kingdom and 
her peace, this assembly and her freedom, 
to ourselves and our safety, to our posterity, 
their persons and estates, we profess, with 
sorrowful and heavy but loyal hearts, that 
we cannot dissolve this assembly for the 
reasons following:—1. For the reasons 
already printed anent the necessity of 
convening a general assembly, which are 
now more strong in this case, seeing the 
assembly was already indicted by his ma- 
jety’s authority, did convene, and is fully 
constitute in all the members thereof, ac- 
cording to the.word of God and discipline 
of this church, in the presence and audience 
of his majesty’s commissioner, who kath 
really acknowledged the same, by assisting 
therein seven days, and exhibition of his 
majesty’s royal declaration to be registrate 
in the books of this assembly, which ac- 
cordingly is done. 2. For reasons con- 
tained in the former protestations, made in 
the name of the noblemen, barons, burgesses, 
ministers, and commons, whereunto we do 
now judicially adhere, as also unto the con- 
fession of faith and covenant, subscribed 
and sworn by the body of this kingdom. 
8. Because as we are obliged by the appli- 
cation and supplication subjoined, neces- 
sarily to the confession of faith subscribed 


by us; so the king’s majesty, and his com- 
missioner and privy council, have urged 
many of this kingdom to subscribe the con- 
fession of faith made im anno 1580 and 1590, 
and so to return to the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of this church contained in the bock 
of policy then registrate in the books of 
assembly, and subscribed by the presbyteries 
of this church. That it was most unlawful 
in itself, and prejudicial to those privileges 
which Christ in his word hath left to his 
church, to dissolve or break up the assembly 
of this church, or to stop and stay their pro- 
ceedings, in constitution of acts for the wel- 
fare of the church, or execution of disci- 
pline against offenders, and so to make it 
appear that religion and church government 
should depend absolutely upon the pleasure 
of the prince. 4. Because there is no ground 
of pretence, either by act of assembly or 
parliament, or any preceding practise, where- 
by the king’s majesty may lawfully dissolve 
the general assembly of the church of Scot- 
land, far less his majesty’s commissioner, 
who by his commission hath power to indict 
and keep secundum legem et praxim; but 
upon the contrary, his majesty’s prerogative 
royal is declared by act of parliament to be 
no ways prejudicial to the privileges and 
liberties which God hath granted to the 
spiritual office-bearers and meetings of this 
his church; which are most frequently rati- 
fied in parliament, and especially in the last 
parliament holden by his majesty himself ; 
which privileges and liberties of the church 
his majesty will never diminish or infringe, 
being bound to maintain the same in in- 
tegrity by solemn oath given at his royal 
coronation in this kingdom. 5. The as- 
semblies of this church have still enjoyed 
this freedom of uninterrupted sitting, with- 
out or notwithstanding any contramand, as 
is evident by all the records thereof; and in 
special by the general assembly holden in 
anno 1582, which being charged by letters 
of horning, by the king’s majesty, his com- 
missioner and council, to stay their process 
against Mr. Robert Montgomery, pretended 
bishop of Glasgow, or otherwise to dissolve 
and rise, did notwithstanding show their 
liberty and freedom by continuing and sitting 
still, and without any stay going on in the 
process against the said Mr. Robert to the 
final end thereof; and thereafter, by letter 
to his majesty, did show clearly how far his 
majesty had been uninformed, and upon 
misinformation prejudged the prerogative of 
Jesus Christ and the liberties of the church ; 
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and did enact and ordain that none should 
procure any such warrant or charge, upon 
the pain of excommunication. 6. Because 
now to dissolve, after so many supplications 
and complaints, after so many reiterated 
promises, after our long attendance and 
expectation, after so many references of 
processes from presbyteries, after the public 


“indiction of the assembly and the solemn 


fast appointed for the same, after frequent 
convention, formal constitution of the as- 
sembly in all the members thereof, and 
seven days’ sitting, were by this act to offend 
God, contemn the subjects’ petitions, deceive 
many of their conceived hopes of redress 
of the calamities of the church and kingdom, 
multiply the combustions of this church, and 


| make every man despair hereafter ever to 


see religion established, innovations re- 
moved, the subjects’ complaints respected, 
or the offenders punished with consent of 
authority ; and so by casting the church 
loose and desolate, would abandon both to 
ruin. 7. It is most necessary to continue 
this assembly, for preventing the prejudices 
that may ensue upon the pretence of the 
two covenants, whereas indeed there is but 
one; that first subscribed in 1580 and 
1590, being a national covenant and oath to 
God, which is lately renewed by us with 
that necessary explanation which the cor- 
ruptions introduced since that time contrary 
to the same enforced. Which is also acknow- 
ledged by the acts of council in September 
last, declaring the same to be subscribed as 
it was meant the time of the first subscrip- 
tion ; and therefore for removing that shame, 
and all prejudices that may follow upon the 
show of two different covenants and con- 
fessions of faith in one nation, the assembly 
cannot dissolve before it try, find, and de- 
termine, that both these covenants are but 
one and the self-same covenant; the latter, 
renewed by us, agreeing to the true genuine 
sense and meaning of the first, as it was sub- 
scribed in anno 1580. 

“For these and many other reasons,” 
the protest goes on to say, “ we the mem- 
bers of this assembly, in our own name and 
in the name of the kirk of Scotland, whom 
we represent, and we noblemen, barons, 
gentlemen, ministers, burgesses, and com- 
mons, before mentioned, do solemnly de- 
clare, in the presence of the ever-living God, 
and before all men, and protest, 1. That 
our thoughts are not guilty of anything 
which is not incumbent to us, as good 
christians towards God, and loyal subjects 
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towards our sacred sovereign. 2. That all 
the protestations, general and particular, 
proponed or to be proponed by the commis- 
sioner’s grace, or the prelates and their ad- 
herents, may be presently discussed before 
this general assembly, being the highest 
ecclesiastical judicatory of this kingdom; 
and that his grace depart not till the same 
be done. 38. That the lord commissioner 
depart not till this assembly do fully settle 
the solid peace of this church, cognoscing 
and examining the corruptions introduced 
upon the doctrine and discipline thereof; 
and for attaining hereof, and removing all 
just exceptions which may be taken at our 
proceedings, we attest God, the searcher of 
all hearts, that our intentions and whole 
proceedings in this present assembly, have 
been, are, and shall be, according to the 
word of God, the laws and constitutions of 
this church, the confession of faith, our na- 
tional oath; and that measure of light which 
God the father of light shall grant us, and 
that in the sincerity of our hearts, without 
any presvinption or passion. 4, That if the 
commissioner’s grace depart, and leave this 
church and kingdom in this present dis- 
order, and discharge this assembly, that it is 
both lawful and necessary for us to sit still 
and continue in keeping this present assem- 
bly indicted by his majesty, till we have 
tried, judged, and censured all the bygone 
evils, and the introductors, and provide a 
solid course for continuing God’s truth in 
this land with purity and liberty, according 
to his word, our oath, and confession of faith, 
and the lawful constitutions of this church ; 
and that, with the grace of God, we and 
every one of us adhering thereunto, shall sit 
still and continue in this assembly, till, after 
the final settling and conclusion of all mat- 
ters, it be dissolved by common consent of 
all the members thereof. 5. That this as- 
sembly is and should be esteemed and obeyed 
as a most lawful, full, and free general as- 
sembly of this kingdom; and that all acts, 
sentences, constitutions, censures, and pro- 
ceedings of this assembly, are and should be 
reputed, obeyed, and observed by all the 
subjects of this kingdom and members of 
this church, as the actions, sentences, con- 
stitutions, censures, and proceedings of a 
full and free general assembly of*this church 
of Scotland, and to have all ready execution 
under the ecclesiastical pains contained 
therein, and conform thereto in all points. 
6. That whatsoever inconveniences fall out, 
by impeding, molesting, or staying the free 
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meeting, sitting, reasoning, or concluding of 
this present assembly, in matters belonging 
to their judicatory, by the word of God, laws 
and practise of this church, and the con- 
fession of faith; or in the observing and 
obeying the acts, ordinances, and conclu- 
sions thereof, or execution to follow there- 
upon, that the same be not imputed unto 
us, who most ardently desire the concur- 
rence of his majesty’s commissioner to this 
lawful assembly, but upon the contrary, that 
the prelates and their adherents, who have 
protested and declined this present assembly 
in conscience of their own guiltiness, not 
daring to abide any legal trial; and by their 
misinformation having moved the commis- 
sioner’s grace to depart and discharge this 
assembly, be esteemed, reputed, and holden 
the disturbers of this peace, and overthrow- 
ers of the liberties of the church, and guilty 
of all the evils which shall follow hereupon, 
and condignly censured according to the 
greatness of their fault and acts of the church 
and realm. And to this end we again and 
again do by these presents cite and summon 
them, and every one of them, to compear 
before this present general assembly to an- 
swer to the premises, and to give in their 
reasons, defences, and answers against the 
complaints given in or to be given in against 
them, and to hear probation led and sen- 
tence pronounced against them, and con- 
form to our former citations, and according 
to justice, with certification as effeirs (belongs 
thereio); like as by these presents we sum- 
mon and cite all those of his majesty’s coun- 
cil, or any other who have procured, con- 
sented, subscribed, or ratified this present 
proclamation, to be responsible to his ma- 
jesty and three estates of parliament for 
their counsel given in this matter, so highly 
importing his majesty and the whole realm, 
conform to the 12 act, king James IV., 
parl. 2, and protest for remedy of law against 
them and every one of them. 7. And, 
lastly, we protest that, as we adhere to the 
former protestations, all and every one of 
them, made in the name of the noblemen, 
barons, gentlemen, ministers, burgesses, and 
commons, so seeing we are surprised by the 
commissioner’s grace’s sudden departure, 
far contrary to his majesty’s indiction and 
our expectation, we may extend this our pro- 
testation, and add more reasons thereunto in 
greater length and number, whereby we 
may fully clear, before God and man, the 
equity of our intentions and lawfulness of 
our proceedings.” 
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Many of those who were most devoted to 
the king’s service, and as strongly opposed 
to the covenant, blamed Hamilton’s conduct 
in dissolving the assembly as hasty and im- 
prudent, but it was approved by the king 
and archbishop Laud. The former wrote a 
brief reply to the commissioner’s letter of 
the 27th of November, approving generally 
of his suggestions for the manner of carry- 
ing on the war, for which purpose he assured 
him that he was making preparations with 
all the speed possible. He told Hamilton 
that he concurred in his opinion of the con- 
duct of the Scottish bishops, who had con- 
tributed much to the present embarrassments 
by their own folly. Laud wrote more at 
length. His condemnation of the assembly 
was expressed in the strongest terms. 
“This,” he said, “I will be bold to say, 
never were there more gross absurdities, nor 
half so many in so short a time, committed 
in any public meeting; and for a national 
assembly, never did the church of Christ see 
the like.” He added, “ Besides his majesty’s 
service in general, that church is much be- 
holden to you, and so are the bishops in 
their persons and callings; and heartily 
sorry I am that the people are so beyond 
your expression furious, that you think it fit 
to send the two bishops [one of them was 
the bishop of Ross, who had been Hamilton’s 
principal adviser] from Glasgow to Hamilton; 
and much more that you should doubt your 
own safety. I am as sorry as your grace 
can be,”’ he went on to say, “ that the king’s 
preparations can make no more haste; I 
hope you think (for truth it is) I have called 
upon his majesty, and by his command upon 
some others, to hasten all that may be, and 
more than this I cannot do; but 1 am glad 
to read in your letters, that you have written 
at length to his majesty, that you may receive 
from himself a punctual answer to all neces- 
sary particulars.” In conclusion, speaking 
of Henderson, the moderator of the assembly, 
Laud says, “I find that Mr. Alexander Hen- 
derson, who went all this while for a quiet 
and well-spirited man, hath shown himself a 
most violent and passionate man, and a 
moderator without moderation, Truly, my 
lord, never did I see any man of that hu- 
mour (i.e. a puritan) yet, but he was deep 
dyed in some violence or other; and it would 
have been a wonder to me if Henderson had 
held free.’ This letter was written on the 
8rd of December; on the 7th, Laud wrote 
to Hamilton another letter, in -which he 
said, “I have done and do daily call upon 
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his majesty for his preparations ; he protests 
he makes all the haste he can, and I believe 
him; but the jealousies of giving the cove- 
nanters umbrage too soon, have made pre- 
parations here so late.” Hamilton himself 
went from Glasgow to Edinburgh, where he 
repeated the proclamation against the as- 
sembly, which was immediately met by a 
protest from the vigilant covenanters ; and 
he would have proceeded thence to Lon- 
don to explain the state of things in Scot- 
land, and ascertain the condition of Charles’s 
military preparations, but an attack of illness, 
brought on partly by mental fatigue and 
mortification, detained him until the close of 
December. 

The covenanters were thus left masters of 
the field, with nothing to check or embarrass 
their proceedings ; but, instead of exhibiting 
any violence or imprudent zeal, they pro- 
ceeded with calmness and moderation to 
examine the various evils of which they com- 
plained. The earl of Argyle now took a 
leading part among them, and sat constantly 
in the assembly, which began by an inquiry 
into the legality of the six assemblies held 
since the accession of James to the English 
throne. The first of these, held at Linlith- 
gow, in 1606, was overawed by the court to 
such a degree, that eight of the ablest mi- 
nisters of the church were kept from it by 
force, and an act making the bishops con- 
stant moderators of the general assemblies 
was inserted in their proceedings, without 
voting, by the mere authority of the king. 
In the Glasgow assembly of 1608, nobles and 
barons were introduced and voted by the 
mere mandate of the king, and both bishops 
and ministers were sent to it and voted 
without any commission. In the assembly 
held at Aberdeen in 1616, there was shown 
to have been notorious bribery, and the pri- 
mate had rejected sixteen commissioners 
duly chosen, in order to substitute in their 
places the same number of creatures of his 
own. The illegality of the assembly at St. 


Andrews, in 1617, was acknowledged by all. 
That of Perth, in 1618, was objected to as 
being informally indicted ; as being irregu- 
larly opened, the archbishop of St. Andrews 
assuming the place of moderator without 
election; as being unduly and corruptly in- 
fluenced, for the names of members who 
were known to be opposed to the king’s 
measures were struck out, and others more 
pliable intruded in their places, and an 
improper use was made of the king’s name 
in ss vote. For these and other 


reasons, the six assemblies and their pro- 
ceedings were declared null and void, and 
the oath of conformity imposed on the mi- 
nisters was thus rendered illegal, and those 
who had taken it released from its obliga- 
tion. Presbyteries and other ecclesiastical 
judicatures were at the same time restored 
to their original forms and privileges. The 
articles of Perth were declared to be con- 
trary to the original confession of faith, and 
were therefore absolutely rescinded ; and the 
confession was itself sworn to anew, with an 
explanation which could leave no doubt as 
to the sense in which it was to be taken. 
The liturgy and canons, the episcopal forms 
of ordination and consecration, and the 
court of high commission, were abolished. 
The episcopalian form of church govern- 
ment underwent the same fate. The bishops, 
having refused to appear to defend them- 
selves, were convicted generally of holding 
the doctrines of Arminius, of introducing 
superstitious and papal innovations, of impos- 
ing oaths illegally, and of exercising tyranny 
and oppression in suspending and deposing 
many of the best members of the kirk of 
Scotland without any just cause ; and some 
of them were charged individually with fla- 
grant irregularities in their private life. 
The two archbishops and six of the bishops 
were excommunicated. Four other bishops 
were deposed ; and the remaining two, who 
made their humble submission to the as- 
sembly, were only suspended from their 
ecclesiastical functions. One of those who 
were only deposed, the bishop of Argyle, had 
been newly elected to the office, and he 
was saved from the sentence of excommuni- 
cation by the remark of one of the ministers, 
Mr. Alexander Carre, who, on being called 
upon to vote first, observed, “ It is said of 
one of the Roman consuls, that he was so 
vigilant, that he slept none all his time, for 
he entered on his office in the morning, and 
was put from it ere night; so it is with 
this prelate, for he is not well warmed in his 
cathedral chair, till both chair and cushion 
are taken from him; therefore depose him 
only.” The civil power of the clergy, which 
had been so much abused of late, was next 
attacked, and an act was passed forbidding 
ministers to hold any seats in parliament, or 
to exercise the office of justice of the 
peace, lords of session, or judges in the ex- 
chequer. This having been passed, the lay 
elders in the assembly were requested to use 
their endeavours to obtain the ratification of 
its acts in the next parliament. Finally, the 
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assembly exercised its own right of appoint- 
ing the next general assembly, which it was 
resolved should be held in Edinburgh on the 
third Wednesday of July, 1639. It was, 
however, ordained, that if the king should 


himself indict an assembly, all presbyteries, 
universities, and burghs should elect their 
commissioners, and send them to that meet- 
ing, at the time and place which the king 
might appoint. 


CHAPTER XI. 


APPEAI. TO ARMS; TREATY WITH THE KING; GENERAL ASSEMBLY AT EDINBURGH; A PARLIAMENT; THE 
COVENANTERS SEND A DEPUTATION TO LONDON; LORD LOUDON COMMITTED TO THE TOWER. 


Ir was now evident that the difference be- 
tween the king and his subjects was on the 
eve of being decided by an appeal to arms. 
The covenanters had been looking forward 
to this alternative, and they had been 
secretly preparing for it, by organising the 
means of resistance, in which they were as- 
sisted by several accidental circumstances. 
There were still serving under the king of 
Sweden a considerable number of Scottish 
officers, distinguished no less by their 
courage than by their experience. One of 
the most remarkable of these, was Alexander 
Leslie, of the family of the earl of Rothes, 
who at once accepted the invitation of that 
nobleman to return and assist in the de- 
fence of his native land; and his example 
was followed by many of his comrades. 
Under their directions, the process of dril- 
ling and training was carried on actively 
in most parts of the kingdom. Nor did 
they want encouragement from abroad, for 
cardinal Richelieu, who at this time ruled 
the councils of France, offended at Charles’s 
opposition to the designs of the French on 
the Spanish Netherlands, had made secret 
proposals to the covenanters, and offered 
them important assistance in the war which 
was then imminent. The Scottish leaders 
seem to have felt that it was prudent not to 
form hastily any foreign alliances, especially 
with countries where the catholic religion 
prevailed, but they accepted an advance of 
money to the amount of a hundred thousand 
crowns, which was employed in the pur- 
chase of arms, clandestinely imported from 
the continent by the Scottish merchants. 
The covenanters had been forming a,maga- 
zine of arms as far back as the month of July, 
for they had never been deceived as tc the 
king’s imtentions. Early in December, while 


the assembly was sitting, a merchant of 
Edinburgh, named Barnes, brought out of 
Holland, by the direct assistance of the 
French, a cargo of six thousand muskets. 
The vessel which carried these arms was 
stopped by order of the Dutch government, 
but the king of France obtained its release, 
as though the arms were for his own use, 
and it proceeded to a French port, and thence 
to Leith. The ministers, from their pulpits, 
were indefatigable in their exhortations to 
excite the people to defend their kirk, and 
their zeal often led them into intemperate 
language. It is said that one preacher, in 
the excess of his feelings, declared that as the 
wrath of God never was diverted from his 
people until the seven sons of Saul were 
hanged up before the Lord in Gibeon, so 
the wrath of God would never depart from 
that kingdom till the twice-seven prelates 
were hanged up before the Lord there ; and 
that another wished that he and all the 
bishops in that kingdom were in a bottom- 
less boat at sea together, for he could be 
content to lose his life, so they might 
lose theirs. Others were reported to have 
preached that all who signed not the cove- 
nant were no better than atheists; that the 
most sanguinary war was rather to be en- 
dured than the least error in doctrine and 
discipline ; and that they should never give 
over till they had the king in their power, 
when he should see what good subjects they 
were. Here and there, no doubt, there 
might be such coarse outbreaks of intem- 
perance, but in general, the appeal of the 
ministers to the people was fervent and 
effective, and produced a spirit of enthusiasm 
which was not only shown in the alacrity of 
the people to recruit under the popular 
banner, but by the contributions of money, 
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plate, &c., made by the great towns, by the 
merchants, and by the nobles. Even Scot- 
tish merchants settled in Holland, and other 
countries, sent contributions of money or 
arms. 

The king’s preparations, meanwhile, ad- 
vanced very slowly, and when, at the be- 
ginning of January, the marquis of Hamilton 
repaired to the court to ascertain their con- 
dition, he met with nothing but disappoint- 
meut. There was, in fact, little zeal to 
promote the service of the king. “TI assure 
your lordship,” says the earl of Northumber- 
land, in a letter to the lord-deputy Went- 
worth, written in the month of January, “to 
my understanding, with sorrow I speak it, 
we are altogether in as ill a posture to in- 
vade others or to defend ourselves, as we 
were a twelvemonth since, which is more 
than any man can imagine that is not an 
eye-witness of it. The discontents here at 
home do rather increase than lessen, there 
being no course taken to give any kind of 
satisfaction. The king’s coffers were never 
emptier than at this time, and to us that 
have the honour to be near about him, no 
way is yet known how he will find means 
either to maintain or begin a war without 
the kelp of his people.” The king, how- 
ever, was at this moment preparing to ad- 
vance towards Scotland, and in the hope of 
making the service more palatable to his 
English subjects, and of reviving the old 
national animosity between the two king- 
doms, he pretended to call them to arms 
merely in order to resist an invasion from 
the Scots, hoping, no doubt, that when he 
had once got his army together, he could 
easily lead it into Scotland. On the 26th 
of January, he addressed a letter to the 
principal of the English nobility, telling 
them, that “ the late disorders in our realm 
of Scotland begun upon pretence of religion, 
but now appearing to have been raised by 
factious spiritsyand fomented by some few 
ill and traitorously-affected particular per- 
sons, whose aim hath been by troubling the 
peace of that our kingdom, to work their 
own private ends, and indeed to shake off 
all monarchical government, though we have 
often assured them, that we resolved to 
maintain constantly the religion established 
by the laws of that kingdom, is now grown 
to that height and dangerous consequence, 
that under those sinister pretences, they 
have so far seduced many of our people 
there, as great and considerable forces are 
raised and assembled in such sort, as we 
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have reason to take into consideration the 
defence and safety of this realm of Eng- 
land; and therefore upon due and mature 
consultation with the lords of our council, 
we have resolved to repair in our royal per- 
son to the northern parts of this our realm, 
there (by the help of Almighty God, and 
the assistance of our good subjects) to make 
resistance against any invasion that may 
happen. And to the end,” the king went 
on to say, “ that this expedition may be as 
effectual as we design, to the glory of God, 
the honour and safety of us and of this our 
said kingdom of England, we have directed 
that a considerable army, both of horse and 
foot, should be forthwith levied out of all 
the shires to attend us in this action, wherein. 
we nothing doubt but the affection, fidelity, 
and courage of our people shall well appear. 
In the meantime we have thought fit hereby 
to give you notice of this our resolution, 
and of the state of our affairs, and withal 
hereby to require you to attend our royal 
person and: standard, at our city of York, 
by the lst day of April next ensuing, in 
such equipage and such forces of horse as 
your birth, honour, and your interest in 
the public safety do oblige you unto, and 
as we do and have reason to expect from 
you. And this our letter shall be as sufficient 
and as effectual a warrant and discharge 
unto you for the putting of yourself and 
such as shall attend you into arms and 
order as aforesaid, as if you were authorised 
thereunto by our great seal of England. 
And we do require you to certify us under 
your hand within fifteen days next after the 
receipt hereof, what assistance we shall 
expect from you herein, and to direct the 
same to one of our principal secretaries of 
state.” Next day the privy council sent 
writs to the mayors of Hull and Newcastle, 
to fortify those towns at the charge of the 
inhabitants ; and other writs were directed 
to the lords-lieutenants of counties, ordering 
them to raise the forces of the country in 
footmen, and conduct them to the town of 
Selby, there to be ready on the 1st of April. 
Other orders were given, all having for their 
object to raise the whole disposable strength 
of the kingdom. The king was so anxious 
to secure success in the approaching expe- 
dition, that he made proposals to Spain for 
a powerful body of foreign auxiliaries, but 
this negotiation failed. To raise money, in 
the exhausted state of his coffers, he was 
obliged to require voluntary contributions, 
in which the Englisk clergy of the high 
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church alone distinguished themselves by 
anything like spontaneous liberality. “I 
doubt not,” said one of the more zealous of 
these, in a letter to sir John Lambe, “ but 
the clergy of England will teach the minis- 
ters of Scotland duty and obedience, and if 
their laity will be taught the like by ours, 
his majesty, I hope, will have a royal and 
joyful progress into Scotland.’? ‘To ensure 
more effectually the liberality of the clergy, 
archbishop Laud directed that the name of 
every clergyman who refused or was unable 
to contribute, should be certified to him. 
The queen, on her part, made an urgent 
appeal by letter to the English catholics, 
requiring them to contribute to the common 
cause, an imprudent measure, which was soon 
laid hold of by the puritans, to justify their 
suspicions that Charles aimed at restoring 
the catholic religion. 

The proceedings of the covenanters were 
marked with the utmost energy and activity, 
and the tables, by the wisdom of their ar- 
rangements, seconded the exhortations of 
the ministers, who called upon all who were 
sincerely attached to their religion, to come 
forward in its defence. A supreme com- 
mittee, residing in Edinburgh, was entrusted 
with the full executive power, and was in 
communication with subordinate committees 
appointed in every shire. Every fourth man 
was ordered to be levied, and the veteran 
officers who had been called home from the 
continent, were distributed through the 
country to direct the training and disciplin- 
ing of the recruits, while the fabrication of 
arms was carried on with the utmost ac- 
tivity. Magazines were established in each 
county, and beacons were appointed for the 
rapid communication of intelligence. Two 
thousand foot were placed under thecommand 
of Monro, who, while he established a sort 
of military seminary for training, was ready 
to resist any incursion on the border, or to 
repress any act of internal insubordination. 
Argyle, in the north, raised nine hundred 
men, to oppose the Macdonalds of the isles, 
who were waiting the arrival of their chief, 
the earl of Antrim, from Ireland, to take 
arms against the covenanters. Money was 
borrowed on the united bond of the nobles 
to defray the charges of these preparations, 
until other means of raising money had 
been arranged. As many were inclined to 
hesitate, when called upon to take up arms 
against their sovereign, the tables caused a 
manifesto to be drawn up and printed, under 
the title of “A state of the question and 


reasons for defensive war.’ This docu- 
ment, in which the subject was ably argued 
in a way calculated to tell upon the ‘mass, 
was very extensively circulated. At the 
same time, they entered into a secret but 
close alliance with the English ‘puritans, 
and, in spite of all the efforts of the king to 
prevent it, they contrived, by means of 
Scottish pedlars, to keep up a constant 
communication with them, and to distribute 
their tracts and manifestos extensively in 
England. The king’s proclamations and 
letters, charging them with a design of in- 
vading that country, drew forth an elaborate 
reply, which was printed and sent into Eng- 
land, with the title, “ An information to all 
good christians within the kingdom of Eng- 
land, from the noblemen, barons, boroughs, 
and ministers of the kingdom of Scotland, 
for vindicating their intentions and actions 
from the unjust calumnies of their enemies.” 
In this pamphlet, published on the 4th of 
February, 1639, the covenanters complained 
that, unable to meet their just complaints 
with reasons, their evemies had had recourse 
to calumnies, which they now felt called 
upon to refute. They declared that religion 
was the only subject, conscience the motive, 
and reformation the aim of their designs, 
for the attaining of which they had never 
strayed from the humble and loyal way of 
petitioning his majesty for a legal redress, 
which they still did, requiring the holding 
of a parliament for the ratification of the 
late assembly indicted by the king. They 
asserted that they had never the least in- 
tention to cast off their dutiful obedience to 
the king’s lawful authority, but that they 
were ready, on the contrary, to hazard their 
lives and fortunes in his just defence. “ As 
for our intention towards England,” they 
said, “we attest the ever-living God (who 
is conscious of our most secret thoughts), 
that we never had any such design or 
notion, to offend or wrong in the smallest 
measure any other nation, much less our 
neighbour kingdom, living in one isle, under 
one king, with as little controversy and 
with as much affection as hath been betwixt 
two nations once at variance, but now hap- 
pily reconciled and tied together by the 
most strict bonds, which we desire rather 
to increase than diminish by any act of 
unjust hostility. And albeit we are con- 
fident that the improbability of this challenge 
will stop the way of ail credit to it, yet to 
confound these reporters in their malice, 
we will shortly relate our regrets and fears, 
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our desires and resolutions, with that free- 
dom and sincerity, which may evidence our 
brotherly respect to the subjects of England, 
and control the false surmises of our in- 
tentions against them. We regret, together 
with our dear christian brethren of our 
neighbour nation, that we should ‘have so 
evident and sensible experiences of the 
dangerous plots set on foot and entertained 
by the churchmen of greatest power in 
| England, for introducing innovations in 
religion, by corrupting the doctrine, chang- 
ing the discipline, daily innovating the 
external worship of God, preaching publicly 
and maintaining points of arminianism and 
heads of popery, defending and advancing 
preachers and professors of that judgment, 
and allowing books stuffed with that doc- 
trine, fining and confining, and banishing all 
such as in conscience of their duty to God 
labour to oppose the doctrine, discipline, or 
worship of the church of Rome, by their 
encroaching and usurping upon the king’s 
prerogative, tyrannising over the consciences, 
goods, and estates of persons of all qualities 
within that kingdom; and not being con- 
tent to keep within their own precincts, did 
induce, assist, and encourage the pretended 
archbishops and bishops of this kingdom, to 
press not only a conformity of this our 
church with that of England in matter of 
ceremony, but also with the church of Rome 
in the points most substantially erroneous, as 
appeareth by the book of common-prayer 
and canons, found to be a mass of popish 
superstition, false doctrine, and tyranny, 
which was confessed to have been first 
plotted, then corrected and interlined, in 
England, and sent down to their associates, 
the pretended archbishops and bishops of 
this kingdom, to be printed, and pressed 
upon the whole church here without order 
or consent, as the only form of divine 
worship and government of the church, to 
make us a leading case to England. And 
by their letters to statesmen, noblemen, 
and boroughs (to farther the advancement 
thereof) persuaded his gracious majesty to 
declare these books, which are full of popish 
superstition, to be free of it, and to be fit 
means of edifying this church, and caused 
his majesty to prohibit the lawful meetings 
and humble supplications of his subjects 
under pain of treason, and to esteem of his 
good subjects as of traitors and rebels, for a 
discovering this wicked plot and complaining 
thereof; and for their renewing of their 
national covenant with God and their al- 
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legiance to his majesty, did threaten them 
by public proclamation with utter extermi- 
nation and ruin, and have by their calumny 
moved his majesty to discharge under the 
pain of treason the sitting of our free gene- 
ral assembly, indicted by his majesty after 
so many supplications, and to engage his 
royal word of a prince to defend all dis- 
obeyers of the church, to threaten and pre- 
pare for an inward war against this his most 
ancient and loyal native kingdom, to dis- 
truct all our supplications, oaths, and de- 
clarations ingenuously and humbly made, 
and thereby they have endeavoured, so far as 
in them lies, to alienate his majesty’s heart 
from his people, and estrange their due 
bound affections from him, if it were pos- 
sible; and in the end for the full accom- 
plishment of their wickedness (as we are 
informed) have made his majesty follow the 
advice and counsel of professed papists, and 
to intrust them with the chiefest offices of 
the armies and arms now preparing for the 
threatened invasion of this kingdom; and 
still intend to raise jealousies in the body of 
the one kingdom against the other, and so 
to commit them together, which we be- 
seech God to prevent, and hope it shall be 
above their malice, the Lord opening the 
eyes of our sovereign and of our neighbour 
nation, to discover that treachery, whereby 
nothing is intended but to join the two 
kingdoms in a bloody war, that so reformed 
religion may be extinguished and popery 
introduced, which then may be easily effected 
when both sides are weakened, and so may 
be easily suppressed by the papists, having 
all power and offices in their hands, being 
already too strong in England, and en- 
couraged with expectation of foreign help, 
ready to accept that advantage, so much 
prejudicial to his majesty’s honour, power, 
and manifold declarations for the main- 
tenance of the reformed religion, whereof 
he is the defender. We have also reason to 
regret that any within the kingdom should 
give more credit to false calumnies, cun- 
ningly invented to foment their jealousies 
and make them prepare for invading their 
brethren, than to our solemn protestations, 
supplications, declarations, and covenant 
with God himself; yet we are fully con- 
fident that such are drawn thereunto, partly 
through the information of our adversaries, 
and particularly for lack of clear information 
concerning our most loyal and christian pro- 
ceedings, and therefore do most heartily 
wish they may with wisdom and charity 
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suspend any further giving credit to things 
of that kind, till they may have occasion to 
receive full information of the truth. And 
we regret that any should think the standing 
of episcopacy in the church of Scotland just 
ground for invading of and making war 
against this nation, and consequently to 
raise up the old national bloodshed and 
quarrels which are now happily changed 
into a sweet peaceable conjunction of hearts 
and affections, seeing episcopacy in this 
church is contrary to our ancient reforma- 
tion, confession of faith, and oath of this 
church and kingdom, whereby that govern- 
ment was abjured, which cannot reasonably 
offend any other state or church who may be 
ruled by their own laws and warrant. But as 
in every matter which falleth in deliberation 
to be put in execution, justice should be 
the mover and efficient, and profit and 
honour used to be the end, so especially 
in this weighty business it should be well 
pondered, if this act of invading us by war, 
for keeping our oath to God and obeying 
the lawful constitutions of our church and 
kingdom, be just upon the part of the in- 
vader; or if the benefit of re-establishing 
the bishops upon us will recompense the 
loss of so much christian blood and the 
hazards of dissension and war, whereof the 
event dependeth upon the Lord of Hosts. 
But it is obvious to every man’s considera- 
tion, that this war is by our adversaries in- 
tended for another end, and hath a more 
deep and dangerous reach, otherwise the 
prelates (if either good christians or patriots) 
would rather quit their minion ambition 
and worldly pomp, than engage two king- 
doms with the hazard of true religion. 

« And that none may suspect the sincerity 
of our intentions, the lawfulness of our pro- 
ceedings, or the truth of our declarations 
or accusations against the enemies of our 
reformation and peace, we are able and 
wish to have occasion to justify the same 
before the world. For unless we should 
have closed our own light, and resisted the 
known will of God, acknowledged, sub- 
scribed, and sworn by his majesty’s father 
(of ever-blessed memory) to our predecessors 
in a solemn covenant with God, and so 
often confirmed and ratified by acts of this 
church and kingdom since the reformation, 
we could not omit anything which we have 
done. And albeit we be one church and 
kingdom, as free, ancient, and independent 
as any other in the world, yet for clearing 
of the mind of our neighbour nation from 


all misinformation and misconstruction of 
our intentions and proceedings, and to 
verify the lawfulness and absolute necessity 
of our actions and acts of the late assembly, 
we do assure ourselves that if the states of 
the parliament of England were convened, 
and the whole progress of this business 
faithfully represented unto them, they would 
without doubt be so far from censuring or 
condemning what we do, that they would be 
moved to become petitioners to his sacred 
majesty on our behalf, and approve of the 
equity and loyalty of all our proceedings in 
this cause. And therefore in the mean- 
time we entreat that no true English heart 
entertain any jealousies of us, who are con- 
fident of the innocency of our proceedings 
and intentions, and free hitherto of all 
blemishes against our sovereign and our 
neighbour nation, as we beg the occasion 
of manifesting the same to them and to 
all the world, as we have, upon the know- 
ledge of these misreports of us, cleared our- 
selves of any such intention by our great 
oaths every one to other, at our most fre- 
quent (i.e., full) meetings. The obtaining 
of this our so peaceable and just desire shall 
not only be comfortable to us their christian 
brethren, serving as a further tie to unite 
our affections in time to come, and to stir 
us up to pour out our hearty prayers to God 
on their behalf; but without all question 
the righteous judge of all the world shall 
make you reap the fruit thereof one day, 
and who knoweth how soon. 

“Jn the meantime our care shall be, 
upon all occasions; to make it appear clearly 
to all the world, how far it hath always 
been (and by the grace of God ever shall 
be) from our intention first or last, to offer the 
least act of hostility to our neighbour king- 
dom, excepting so far as we shall be necessi- 
tate in our own defence. And though (as 
God forbid) we should be forced thereunto, 
yet shall we remain unwilling to conceive 
things of that kind to flow from the body of 
that kingdom, with whom we intend no 
national quarrel, neither mind to wrangle 
with them, except in the case of invasion 
from them, but rather that this stir hath 
been contrived and set forward by some 
ill-affected persons to both kingdoms; with 
whom only our question is, and to whom 
alone we may justly intend according to 
their desert, as men who are set to engage 
both kingdoms in so bloody a war for their 
own base ends. And although a party 
raised from among ourselves, that are fo- 
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mented and maintained from abroad, whence 
we find the sinews of that body within our- 
selves to be derived and maintained, which 
might justly stir us, yet the vanity and 
weakness of our intestine adversaries, even 
in this case of offence, is so far from making 
us take fire, without manifest hostility 
offered, or engaging us in any violent 
course that may interrupt the brotherly 
love and concord of these two kingdoms, 
or blemish our holy profession in the least 
degree, as we are confident no malicious 
misreports of our common adversaries will 
induce our dear brethren to quarrel with us 
for seeking to enjoy our religion in purity, 
and our laws and liberties according to the 
fundamental constitutions of our church 
and state, when we are so well affected to 
them, as we are truly sensible of their 


| grievous burthens and intolerable suffer- 


ings from the tyranny of their hierarchy, 
and the fearful bondage they undergo from 
the wicked counsel of that clergy suggested 
from Rome, and producing so dangerous 
innovations, both in religion and policy.” 
Affairs being in this alarming position, 
the few friends whom the king still had in 
Scotland were not inactive. The marquis 
of Douglas endeavoured to make a party for 
the king in the south, while the earls of 
Airly and Southesk were exerting them- 
selves in Angus, and the marquis of Huntley 
in the north. Huntley’s efforts promised 
the most likelihood of success, for the north 
country was always looked upon as the most 
devoted to the king, and its hostility to the 
puritans was increased by the large propor- 
tion of catholics in its population; but the 
political condition of Scotland had been so 
much altered of late years, that even Hunt- 
ley’s power was broken by the want of union 
among many of the old chiefs who had for- 
merly followed his banner, some of whom 
were now personally hostile to him, and others 
confirmed coyenanters. The commissioners 
of the tables came into every part of his ter- 
ritories to levy recruits and contributions, and 
when he caused proclamations to be made 
against their proceedings, as unauthorised by 
the king, he was met on every occasion with 
protests, and the commissioners continued 
their proceedings as if nothing had oc- 
curred, The marquis, on his part, under the 
authority of his commission as lieutenant of 
the northern counties, now raised men in the 
king’s name, and had soon assembled a con- 
siderable force. He made his head-quarters 
at Aheulgen, the inhabitants of which, en- 
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couraged in their resolution to resist the 
covenanters by letters from the king, and by 
his promise to send arms and munition as 
well as an army to support them, had taken 
up arms and put the town in a condition of 
defence. The tables, alarmed at this threat- 
ening demonstration, directed, Montrose and 
Leslie to proceed against him; and the cove- 
nanters of that part of the country were 
summoned to meet in arms at Turreff, a 
small town between thirty and forty miles 
to the north-west of Aberdeen. Here Mont- 
rose found himself at the head of so econ- 
siderable a force, that Huntley, who had 
adyanced from Aberdeen with a force of 
two thousand five hundred horse to disperse 
the meeting, was afraid to attack him. He 
was saved from attack himself by the cir- 
cumstance that Montrose had no authority 
to commence hostilities without Leslie ; so 
the marquis returned to Aberdeen, where he 
augmented his forces, while Montrose re- 
turned to the south. The tables now resolved 
that Huntley should be attacked before he 
could receive any assistance from England, 
and they ordered Leslie and Montrose to 
unite immediately for that purpose. Huntley 
had, on the other hand, directions to act only 
on the defensive, and to do all he could to gain 
time until the arrival of the English troops 
which the king was sending to co-operate 
with him. Accordingly, as the army of the 
covenanters advanced, commissioners arrived 
from the marquis and from the magistrates 
of Aberdeen, to remonstrate and plead 
against the hostile designs which the cove- 
nanters were said to harbour against them. 
Huntley made a proposal to Montrose, that 
he should remain with his army on the 
southern side of the Grampians until it was 
known whether the king and his Scottish 
subjects could come to terms, pledging him- 
self on his own part to remain quietly within 
the limits of his lieutenancy, But the only 
reply he received from Montrose was, that 
he was commissioned by the tables to visit 
the college of old Aberdeen, and that he 
should show no hostility except to such as 
provoked it by resistance. Huntley now 
transported his family and household from 
Aberdeen to his own house of Strathbogie, 
and leaving the town himself, on the 25th 
of March, he assembled a force of five 
thousand men at Inverurie, fifteen miles 
north of Aberdeen, where he was to have 
been joined by the earl of Findlater, who, 
however, disappointed him. The men who 
formed Huntley’s little army, came, Spalding 
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informs us, “some for fear and obedience of 
the lieutenantry, but the most part was of 
his own vassals, dependents, friends, and 
followers.” They formed, however, a gallant 
company, when drawn up the same day in 
order of battle. “ After this view,” continues 
Spalding, “they encamped there all night. 
And upon the morn, the marquis goes to 
council, where it was found expedient to 
dissclve this army, in respect of the great 
army coming hastily from the south, who 
had great assistance here in the north, 
ready to meet them, which hardly he with 
his power could resist or defend. Where- 
upon the marquis, after a good countenance, 
thanking the people for their obedient 
coming and convening, gave them leave to 
go home; and so dissolved without more 
ado; and he himself rides to Strathbogie. 
Many marvelled at this purpose ; some hold- 
ing opinion that the marquis might have 
stayed and given the covenanters battle; 
others alleged it was most dangerous, the 
chance of war being uncertain, so that if he 
had fought and been overcome, himself, his 
kin, friends, and their lands, had been 
entirely spoiled, wrecked, and undone, 
without any appearance of help or recovery ; 
and, if it happened him to be victorious, the 
covenanters were able to renew the battle, 
and bring the whole body of the country 
against him, which he was unable to gain- 
stand, and had no hope of help from the 
king, nor appearance of thanks at his hands, 
if he had entered in blood, yea, suppose he 
had been victorious. Howsoever men judged 
and thought of this business, the marquis 
took this course, and dissolved, as said is. 
“The noble burgh of Aberdeen, being 
daily deaved with (terrified with hearing of) 
the coming of an army, and pondering and 
considering gravely the answer which came 
from the covenanters to them, and withal 
how the marquis had left them, in whom 
they had especial confidence, and dissolving 
his army at Inverurie, as ye have heard, far 
by (beyond) their expectation, and seeing no 
help coming from the king, they began then 
to be heartless and comfortless, and entirely 
to despair, not knowing what course to take ; 
the town also being divided amongst them- 
selves, some following the king, some follow- 
ing the country and their covenant; at last, 
after diverse consultations, they concluded 
to give it over, and to quit the cause, and to 
think all their pains and travels in this busi- 
ness to be clearly lost and tint (lost) ; and 
therefore, seeing they were not able to make 
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defence against the incoming of this army, 
resolved to cast their swords from their sides, 
which were then daily worn, leave off their 
mustering and drilling, casting of ditches, 
keeping of watches, or catbands, removed 
their ordnance also of the calseyes (streets) 
with their fortifications, cast open their 
ports (gates), and make them ready to give 
the army peaceable entrance within the 
town but (without) impediment, suppose 
sore against their wills. And in the mean- 
time ilk man began to look to his own 
particular weal, for eschewing of this immi- 
nent danger. Some removed their best 
goods out of the way; other some fled the 
town with their wives and bairns.” In this 
confusion, many of the chief royalists of the 
town and neighbourhood, among whom were 
the bishop, most of the college authorities 
and professors, and some of the non-covenant- 
ing clergy, escaped by sea either to England 
or to the continent. “In the meantime the 
lord Fraser, the master of Forbes, the earl 
of Erroll (being but a young bairn), his 
men, tenants, and servants, under the con- 
duct of the laird Delgettie ; the lord Pitsligoe 
(being also but a bairn) his men, tenants, 
and servants, under the conduct of Alexander 
Forbes, of Boyndlie, his tutor; with divers 
other barons and gentlemen, covenanters, 
convened upon the 28th of March at Kintore, 
about the number of two thousand men, 
horse and foot, ready to meet the southland 
covenanters at Aberdeen, as they were 
directed. From Kintore they came in order 
of battle to Old Aberdeen, where part of 
them were lodged upon the 29th of March, 
being Friday, all that night; but the most 
part lay in the fields about the old town, 
abiding the coming of the southland army. 
Upon the which Friday and 29th of March, 
there came in the evening to the north side 
of the Tullohill, beside Banchorie Devenick 
on Dee-side, within three miles to Aberdeen, 
the earl of Montrose lord general, the earl 
Marshall, the earl of Kinghorn, the lord 
Erskine, the lord Carnegie, the lord Elcho, 
his excellence field-marshal Leslie (who by 
his wit and valour had achieved to this high 
title of honour as to be called his excellence), 
with a well-prepared army, both of foot and 
horse, drawn out of the sheriffdoms of Fife, 
Perth, Angus, Mearns, and borough-towns 
thereof allanerly (elone.) They were esti- 
mate to be about nine thousand men, 
carriage-horses and all, upon horse and foot. 
They had two cartows or quarter cannons 
following them, with twelve other pieces of 
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ordnance. They might have easily come 
to Aberdeen that night, having daylight 
enough; but they would not come, but 
stented their pavilions (raised their tents) 
upon the said Tullohill, and rested there 
all night. Upon the morn, being Saturday, 
they came in order of battle, well armed both 
on horse and foot, each horseman having 
five shot at the least, with a carabine in his 
hand, two pistols by his sides, and other two 
at his saddle-tyre; the pike-men in their 
ranks with pike and sword; the musketeers 
in their ranks, with musket, musket-staff, 
bandelier, sword, powder, ball, and match; 
each company, both on horse and foot, had 
their captains, lieutenants, ensigns, ser- 
geants, and other officers and commanders, 
all for the most part in buff coats, and in 
goodly order, They had five colours or 
ensigns ; whereof the earl of Montrose had 
one, having this motto, For religion, the 
covenant, and the country; the earl of 
Marshall had one, the earl of Kinghorn 
had one, and the town of Dundee had two. 
They had trumpeters to each company of 
horsemen, and drummers to each company 
of footmen; they had their meat, drink, and 
other provision, bag and baggage carried 
with them, all done by advice of his excel- 
lence field-marshal Leslie, whose counsel 
general Montrose followed in this business. 
Now, in seemly order and good array, this 
army came forward, and entered the burgh 
of Aberdeen about ten hours in the morn- 
ing, at the Over Kirkgate Port, syne (then) 
came down through the Broadgate, through 
the Castlegate, out at the Justice Port, to 
the Queen’s Links directly. Here it is to 
be noted, that few or none of this whole 
army wanted a blue ribbon hung about his 
eraig (head) down under his left arm, which 
they call ‘the covenanters’ ribbon.’ But 
the lord Gordon, and some others of the 
marquis’s bairns and family, had a ribbon, 
when he was dwelling in the town, of a red 
flush colour, which they wore im their hats, 
and called it ‘the royal ribbon,’ as a sign 
of their love and loyalty to the king. In 
despite and derision thereof this blue ribbon 
was worn, and called ‘the covenanters’ rib- 
bon,’ by all the soldiers of the army, who 
would not hear of the royal ribbon; such 
was their pride and malice. There came to 
the Links, the same Saturday, from the old 
town and fields about, the lord Fraser, the 
master of Forbes, the laird Delgettie, the 
tutor of Pitsligoe, the earl Marshall’s men in 
Buchan, Bo divers other barons, their men, 


two thousand, horse and foot, and met with 
the army in kindly manner. Shortly after 
their coming, a general muster was taken of 
the whole army, which was estimate about 
eleven thousand men, horse and foot, car- 
riage-horse and all. Muster being made, 
all men were commanded, by sound of 
trumpet, in general Montrose’s name, to go 
to breakfast either in the Links or in the 
town. The general himself, the nobles, 
captains, and commanders, for the most 
part, and soldiers, sat down in the Links, 
and of their own provision, with a servitt 
(napkin) on their knee, took their breakfast ; 
others went to the town, and, as they were 
commanded, returned shortly to the army, 
who complained that they were not made 
welcome, and paid dear for such as.they got. 
Always, another view (review) was taken of 
the army, and some weak harmless bodies 
got liberty from the general to go home. 
Thereafter, the general sent for the provost, 
Mr. Alexander Jeffrey, and told him that 
his soldiers who went to the town could not 
get welcome nor meat, albeit he directed 
them to take nothing for nought, and for 
such as they got they were extortioned; he 
said likewise, the town of Aberdeen, upon 
their great expenses and sore travel, was 
casting ditches to stop their army, and using 
many other devices to withstand their 
coming, wherein they proved more wilful 
than skilful, and had lost all their labours, 
for all their business; therefore he com- 
manded the provost in all haste to cause fill 
up these ditches, to the effect his army 
might pass and repass without impediment, 
and in the meantime to see that his soldiers 
might be well entertained without extortion, 
as occasion offered; all which the provost 
humbly promised, and so performed, und 
caused the townsmen hastily to fill up the 
ditches. After these speeches, the army 
immediately was again drawn up, and the 
earl of Kinghorn, with fifteen hundred men, 
had orders to go to Aberdeen, take in the 
‘town, and watch the same, and to send after 
the army two cartows or quarter cannons, 
having the bullet of about twenty-four pound 
each. Conform to this order, Kinghorn, 
after he had taken his leave of the general 
in the Links, came up to the town the same 
Saturday, with the lairds of Benholme, 
Auldbarr, and divers other men of mark, 
with his company. The earl with some 
others lodged in skipper Anderson’s, to 
whom came the provost and baillies, and 
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humbly rendered to him the keys of their 
tollbooth, their kirks, and ports. He causes 
quarter his soldiers, and sets a strong watch, 
both day and night, at each port, of mus- 
keteers; none, day nor night, went in nor 
out but by their permission. They were 
closed each evening, and opened in the morn- 
ing about seven hours. Now brave Aberdeen, 
who went (thought) wisely to guard them- 
selves, is now brought under subjection, and 
commanded by a strange governor; because 
they were loyal to the king, depended upon 
his protection, proclamations, and missive 
letters, which now against their expectations 
had altogether failed them, to their great 
grief, shame, and sorrow; and none of all 
the burghs of Scotland brought under this 
trouble and vexation but only Aberdeen ; 
but patience per force.” 

Such is the rather picturesque description 
by a contemporary and eye-witness of the 
first covenanters’ army that was. actually 
led into the field. So rapid were Montrose’s 
movements, that the same afternoon (the 
Saturday) the army marched from Aberdeen 


‘to Kintore, where it remained during the 


Sunday, and on Monday morning, the Ist 
of April, he advanced to Inverurie, and en- 
camped there. Thence Montrose dispatched 
a messenger to the marquis of Huntley, at 
Strathbogie, to request an interview. The 
form of this interview having been arranged, 
Huntley and Montrose proceeded to a coun- 
try village, named Louise, between Inverurie 
and Strathbogie, about five miles from the 
former, and nine from the latter. Each was 
attended by twelve gentlemen, armed only 
with side-swords, and so great was the sus- 
picion and distrust on each side, that before 
entering into parley each appointed one of 
the gentlemen to search those of the other 
party for concealed arms. This meeting 
took place on Thursday, the 4th of April, 
and was adjourned to the next day, when 
Huntley, satisfied as to his own safety, pro- 
ceeded to the camp of the covenanters, and 
there consented to a pacification for the part 
of the kingdom which had been placed 
under his lieutenancy, the conditions of 
which were, that the covenanters should 
withdraw their army, on the promise of the 
marquis that he would not molest any of 
their party within his bounds. Conscious of 
the extreme danger in which he had been 
placed through his reliance on the king’s 
promises of assistance, and aware that he 
could not now expect it time enough to save 
him, Huntley consented to sign a paper, 


which appeared to contain the substance of 
the covenant, but was so equivocally worded 
that he might at any time escape from its 
obligations. The two noblemen parted, satis- 
fied only in appearance, and the army 
marched back to Aberdeen, where the earl 
of Kinghorn, had employed the interval 
in visiting the college, and in dismantling 
the fortifications. Here Montrose received 
a reinforcement of five hundred picked high- 
landers, sent by the earl of Argyle, who as- 
sisted in plundering the houses and estates 
of some of the leading royalists who had fled 
to England or to the continent on the ap- 
proach of the covenanters. The covenant 
was now imposed upon the citizens of Aber- 
deen, and having on account of their readi- 
ness in signing it, remitted a contribution of 
a hundred thousand marks which he had 
demanded from the magistrates, Montrose 
prepared to depart. He had determined, 
however, no doubt in compliance with in- 
structions from the tables, to carry the mar- 
quis of Huntley along with him, to effect 
which he employed a stratagem which the 
royalist chronicler, Spalding, relates as fol- 
lows :—‘ Now order put to Aberdeen, the 
foot army dispatched, and all things settled, 
the general and nobles began to think how 
to captivate and treacherously take the mar- 
quis of Huntley with them south, as doubt- 
less they had orders so to do before they 
came north, as many men thought. Always, 
upon the Good-Friday at even (April 12), 
the general and nobles invited the marquis 
and his two sons to supper in their own 
lodging in skipper Anderson’s house, where 
they supped all together and made merry. 
After supper, they travel with the marquis 
(as was said), saying it was good to him to 
quit his lieutenantry, and to send the same 
back again to the king; showing that it was 
stopped at the seals, and therefore none 
would give obedience to the same, in these 
dangerous times; as also to write to his ma- 
jesty favourably and friendly of the cove- 
nanters, as his good and loyal subjects; and 
to direct, upon the morn, with the laird of 
Clunie, these letters and lieutenantry to the 
king. The marquis, understanding that his 
lieutenantry was not nor could be gotten 
through the seals, as they said, and that but 
(without) the same being past he would get 
little obedience when he happened to have 
ado, resolved shortly to do as they desired, 
because he had partly reason, and wrote his 
letters, and in their presence directed the 
laird of Clunie, the same Friday, at night, to 
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take journey upon the morn, being Saturday, 
towards the king. Thus alli being ended, 
the marquis, with his two sons, took their 
leaves from the general and nobles, and 
peaceably came over to Pitfoddell’s house, 
his own lodging, and presently directed a 
boy to go to Leggitsden upon the morn, and 
to have his dinner ready; but he was de- 
ceived, The lords finding the marquis most 
nobly to yield to their desires, which they 
never thought he would do, looking upon a 
refusal to have made a ground and quarrel 
to have taken him south, resolved upon an- 
other course to draw him under wrak (into 
ruin), which with reason they could nowise 
bring to pass. And first (the marquis hav- 
ing mind of no evil), the general causes set 
strait watches at the fore and back gates of 
his lodging, and at the stable-doors where 
his horses stood, with musketeers, to the 
end the marquis might not ride as he in- 
tended upon the morn home to Strathbogie ; 
whereof the marquis had no knowledge 
while upon (wntil) the morn. Always, the 
general and the nobles, upon Saturday the 
13th of April in the morning, sent in two 
noblemen to the marquis’s lodging, desiring 
him with his two sons to come into the earl 
Marshall’s house'and speak with the general. 
The marquis wondering at the watching of 
his lodging, and now sending for him, after 
he had taken his leave in a friendly form 
the night before from them, and told he 
was to ride home upon the morn, as I have 
said, always he with his two sons goes into 
the earl Marshall’s lodging, meets with the 
general, and, after friendly salutations, the 
general begins to make up a new ground of 
a quarrel, and says to the marquis, ‘ My 
lord, I would desire you to contribute to 
pay William Dick two hundred thousand 
marks, which is borrowed from him for 
lifting of this army to come north.’ The 
marquis answered, he was not obliged to 
pay any part thereof, because it was bor- 
rowed, waired, and employed but (without) 
his advice or consent, and that he had spent 
as meikle in this business for his own part 
as any nobleman in the land had done out 
of his own purse. Secondly, he desired 
him to take James Grant, John Dugar, and 
their accomplices, rebels, bloodshedders, and 
murderers, and great troublers and oppres- 
sors of the country people. The marquis 
answered, he bore no public office nor had 
commission to that effect; which albeit he 
had, James Grant had gotten the king’s 


remission, and so he could not take him; 
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and as for John Dugar, he would concur 
with the rest of the country to take him, as 
he was employed. Thirdly, he desired the 
marquis to agree with the laird of Fren- 
draught, and take him by the hand, because 
the covenant admitted of no hatred nor feud 
to stand unreconciled. He answered, what 
he had subscribed to the general on no ways 
obliged him to take Frendraught by the 
hand, nor would he take him by the hand 
upon no condition. The general having 
used and proponed these frivolous petitions 
and demands, and getting such reasonable 
answers as he could not well eschew, he then 
broke up the thing he most earnestly would 
have been at (which was the marquis him- 
self), and changing his purpose, says, ‘ My- 
lord, seeing we are all now friends, will ye 
go south to Edinburgh with us? He 
answered, he was not of such mind, nor was 
he prepared to go south at this time, be- 
cause he was going home to Strathbogie. 
The general said, ‘Your lordship will do 
well to go with us.’ The marquis, seeing 
his purpose, answered quickly, ‘ My lord, I 
came here to this town upon assurance that 
I should come and go at my own pleasure 
but (without) molestation or inquietation ; 
and now I see by condition my lodging was 
guarded that I could not come out nor in; 
and now, by (beside) my expectation, ye 
would take myself (who is here, and bidden 
here with your lordship in quiet manner, 
merry and glad), and carry me to Edinburgh, 
whether I would or not; this in my sight 
seems not fair nor honourable.’ Always 
says he, ‘ My lord, give me my bond which 
I gave you at Inverurie, and ye shall have 
an answer.’ Which the general obeyed, and 
delivered to the marquis. Then he said, 
‘Whether will ye take me with you 
south as a captive, or willingly of my own 
mind?’ The general answered, ‘Make 
your choice.’ Then said he, ‘I will not 
go as a captive, but as a volunteer.’ 
Whereupon he comes to the door, and 
hastily goes to his own lodging, where he 
finds the same straitly guarded with muske- 
teers. Always he goes in and sits down to 
breakfast, sends post after the laird of 
Clunie to stay his journey, as ye have heard, 
so that he went no farther nor Edinburgh. 
Some of the marquis’s friends thought hard 
of his going south, without some hostage 
left behind for his safe return; but the 
general being spoken to, refused to grant 
any hostage. Thus is this great and mighty 
marquis, great and egregious earl, lord- 
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lieutenant of the north by his majesty’s 
authority, a man of singular spirit and 
courage, of great friendship (¢.e., having 
numerous friends), and fair commandment, 
brought under these straits and hard con- 
ditions by his neighbour subject for being a 
loyal subject to his master the king; which 
other ways I hope (expect) they durst not 
have hazard to enterprise by their own 
strength and following in these quarters. 
Always he was first forced to tryst and give 
his bond at Inverurie, then enticed to come 
quietly to Aberdeen, his lodging guarded, 
himself under trust taken, as ye have heard. 
All this he was driven to suffer and behold 
most patiently, for the love he carried to 
the king his master, his kin, and friends. 
Chiefly his dear children were grievously 
offended thereat, to see him taken from his 
friends, and had to Edinburgh amongst his 
enemies, who never liked his house nor 
standing. What should more? After 
breakfast, the marquis with his two sons, 
the lord Gordon and lord Aboyne, made 
themselves ready to go. In the meantime 
the general causes restore to the provost 
and baillies the keys of their ports, toll- 
booth, and kirks, with their ordnance, and 
plundered not so much as one musket out 
of the town. He gave orders to the provost 
and baillies to pay for their entertainment 
where they were quartered within the town ; 
but the honest townspeople got little pay- 
ment for their furnishing. All things 
ended, the general with the nobles and rest 
go to horse, the marquis with his two sons 
and some servants horse also, trumpets 
sounding; the provost and baillies caused 
bring wine and comfits to the cross, and 
humbly entreated them to drink, which they 
gladly did, and the marquis with his sons 
also. The marquis sent his second son, the 
lord Aboyne, to Strathbogie, by permission 
and leave of the general at the cross, for 
bringing of moneys to his father, and upon 
promise that he should come quickly south 
after them. Then the trumpeters began to 
sound, and the army to march, with whom also 
went the highlandmen of Lorn and Argyle. 
And because they did no wrong within the 
town, the provost and baillies caused deliver 
to them five hundred marks, more for their 
evil nor for their good, and for keeping 
their town from plundering of such merci- 
less miscreants. Thus, upon the foresaid 
Saturday and 13th of April, the general with 
his army marched forward from Aberdeen ; 
and that night the marquis and his eldest 


son, with the general and nobles, came to 
Dunnotter, where they stayed that night; 
Sunday, all day. Monday, they then rode 
together and still kept company, till they 
came to Edinburgh, which was upon Friday, 
the 19th of April.” On their arrival in the 
capital, Huntley was allowed to proceed to 
his own lodging, though it was well guarded, 
but next morning he was committed to 
Edinburgh castle. 

The covenanters were equally successful 
in other parts of the kingdom. The im- 
portant fortresses of Edinburgh and Dum- 
barton had been captured without loss in 
either case. On Sunday, the last day of 
March, the captain of Dumbarton eastle, a 
Stuart, went, as usual, accompanied with 
the greater portion of his garrison, to attend 
service in the church, not suspecting any 
design against him. But the provost of the 
town, and Campbell of Ardincaple, haying 
concerted their plans together, suddenly 
surrounded them and made the whole party 
prisoners without any noise. It is said that 
they compelled captain Stuart to inform 
them of the watch-woré, by means of which 
one of their party, who resembled Stuart in 
size and make, being disguised in his clothes, 
managed to introduce, after nightfall, a large 
body of covenanters into the castle, and 
overpowered the part of the garrison which 
remained. The garrison of Edinburgh castle 
was small and ill-supplied, and when sum- 
moned by Leslie, although they refused to 
surrender, they appear to have offered no 
active resistance. The outer-gate was forced 
open by means of-a petard; as the captain 
still refused to open the inner-gate, it was 
demolished with axes and hammers; and 
in the short space of half-an-hour, the as- 
sailants made themselves masters of the 
fortress. 

About the same time, the covenanters in 
Edinburgh made themselves masters of Dal- 
keith, where the earl of Traquair resided, and 
captured not only a large quantity of stores, 
but the crown and other regalia, which’ 
had been deposited there. The following 
account of this transaction has been left us 
by Traquair himself, in a memoir presented 
to the king in order to explain and defend 
his own conduct :—‘“ At my last being at 
court,” said the earl, ‘‘amongst other direc- 
tions, your majesty was pleased to give me 
order for drawing of proclamations to be 
sent from this state, and for drawing of 
commissions of lieutenancy ; concerning 
which and some other particulars then 
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spoken of with the marquis of Hamilton, 
your majesty did require sir Lewis Stuart 
to repair to York. Your majesty’s will like- 
wise was, that some present course should 
be thought upon for listing of some soldiers 
in Scotland, both of foot and horse; and to 
that effect did resolve, that all the noblemen 
who were then at court should presently 
repair to Scotland, and that there might be 
some ready way for entertainment of those 
soldiers, your majesty allowed me, besides 
the supply of money which was to come 
from England, to coin all the plate that was 
in the abbey, and withal to provide in store 
in Dalkeith all the victual I could, which 
place I was hopeful might be fensible against 
sudden invasion where there were no cannon. 
With these and other directions I went 
home, and I believe your majesty’s self, nor 
yet those noblemen who were privy to my 
instructions, did apprehend anything of that 
which I found at my return. After I came 
to Dalkeith, the next morning I went to- 
wards Edinburgh, where by the way I was 
advertised by a friend, that as I loved: my 
own self I would not go to Edinburgh, for 
the covenanting rabble had resolved upon 
my first appearance there to make me fast. 
This coming from a sure hand, made me so 
far change my resolution, as instead of going 
directly to Edinburgh, I went to Holyrood- 
house, and about twelve of the clock adver- 
tised such of the council as were in town to 
meet in the ordinary place of meeting in 
the tollbooth of Edinburgh. But sir John 
Hamilton and some others of the council, 
being acquainted with my return, came to 
me and dissuaded me altogether from think- 
ing to enter Edinburgh, because the people, 
said they, are mightily incensed against me, 
and are all im arms, and this day are to 
besiege the castle. And that same day ad- 
vertisement came to me to retire; and the 
next was the sound of the petard, which was 
soon after seconded by the noise of the 
people’s acclamations upon the intaking of 
the castle of Edinburgh. Hereupon I re- 
turned back and came to Dalkeith about 
eight of the clock at night, and with me 
colonel Macheson, and took his opinion 
concerning the fortifying of Dalkeith; who 
said it might in a short time be made 
fensible against a sudden assault, but not 
against cannon; and considering that they 
were all covenanters round about, it was not 
tenable. I was presently advertised of the 
resolution taken at their table, both for 
apprehending of my person, and taking in 
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Dalkeith the next day. My care was to 
have stolen away, and so have saved the 
powder and muskets that were in the house ; 
which I endeavoured, and most of it was 
removed to several places, as I could think 
most fitting, and before twelve o’clock at 
night had gotten the most part of all put 
away. About which time, according to 
their former resolution, there came towards 
Dalkeith betwixt three and four score horse- 
men; and as I was returning from helping 
away some of the powder, I had fallen into 
their hands, if through the darkness of the 
night I had not eschewed amongst the houses 
of the town. The next morning, as I came 
back to the house, the covenanters sent two 
of their number to me, desiring that some 
of the lords might speak with me ; and being 
thus surprised, beyond expectation, I being 
no soldier, ror expert in military ecapitu- 
lations, and being in this, as in everything 
else since the marquis went from Scotland, 
left alone, without the help either of counte- 
nance or advice of any; few or none daring 
so much as appear to give advice in any- 
thing might seem against the covenanters, 
nor none so busy both publicly and privately 
to countenance them and all their actions, 
and flatter them by their discourses, as those 
who are most busy at this time to inform 
against me. At our first meeting, the earl 
of Rothes, in the name of the rest, began to 
represent to me the reasons of their pro- 
cedures; when presently I interrupted him 
and desired him to spare his pains, for I 
intended not to hear or hearken to any such 
purpose. His next was, whether I would 
not willingly deliver up the house of Dal- 
keith to them. I told him, if it were a 
house fensible against power or force, they 
durst not offer to take it from me. They 
had now surprised me, and their own folly 
would in the end surprise them, but I would 
keep the gates fast, and if they durst pre- 
sume to make them open in any violent 
way, I hoped ere long they should be made 
answerable-for this, and more. But withal 
I told them, that the crown and sceptre lay 
there, wherewith if they should presume to 
meddle, in any place where it was, it was 
more than ever subject did or could be 
answerable for. It was scornfully answered, 
that Dalkeith was not a place good enough 
for such things, and therefore they would 
carry them to the castle of Edinburgh, 
where they should be more carefully kept 
than they could be there. Hereupon I 
charged: them, under all highest pains of 
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treason, not to dare to meddle with the 
crown, sceptre, or sword. As I was offering 
to retire, Rothes again urged one word 
more, which was to require me, as he said 
he had done all the rest of the subjects 
whom they could meet with, to declare 
myself, whether I would come against my 
religion and native country. My answer 


‘was, I intend to make no answer to such 
'| propositions; but as I hoped never to be 


required to come against either, so I was 
most confident that whenever my master 
should show himself, I and with me many 
honest Scots’ hearts would show them- 
selves to vindicate his sufferings and curb 
their insolencies. To this Rothes and Balme- 
rino, as I remember, both replied at one 
time, that if I did declare myself in that 
manner, they would discharge with me, and 
thereafter I was to look to myself. Where- 
upon they, with four companies of muske- 
teers (to one whereof sir John Hay’s sister’s 
son, as I am informed, was captain), con- 
ducted by colonel Monro, and five hundred 
horsemen (amongst which was colonel 
Hamilton), went to the house, and finding 
the gates shut, required my under-keeper to 
make open gates; which he, according to 
the direction given him, refusing, charging 
them of new, under all pains of treason, to 
retire from the gates, and not offer any 
violence to his majesty’s house;. all this 
was done to make their fault and insolency 
appear the greater. Whereupon they scorn- 
fully answered, that the fear of all such 
charges was long ago past, and with that 
put the ladders to the walls where the 
stables are, and having climbed over the 
same, came to the inner-gate of the house, 
which they forced likewise, and so entered, 
and in great joy and triumph seized the 
regalia, crown, sceptre, and sword, and 
earried them away with all the reverence 
they could show, and placed them in Edin- 
burgh castle.” 

The castles of Douglas and Tantallon 
were also seized upon by the covenanters, and 
the only place of any strength left in the 
possession of the king’s friends, was the 
eastle of Carlaverock, which was well 
manned and provisioned, and was protected 
by the proximity of the English fortress of 
Carlisle. 

In England, meanwhile, the king had 
hurried forward his preparations, and on 
the 27th of March, the anniversary of his 
coronation, he set out for the north, ac- 
companied by the duke of Lennox and the 


earl of Holland. \ Charles arrived at York 
on the 30th of March, and found that the 
English nobles had assembled with their 
-armed followers, in obedience to his sum- 
mons; and, while Carlisle was held by a 
garrison, under the command of lord 
Clifford, a greater force, under sir Jacob 
Ashley, had been thrown into Berwick, 
which it was believed that the Scots in- 
tended to surprise. But from the moment 
of his reaching York, Charles’s ears appear 
to have been assailed with hardly anything 
but sinister intelligence. Traquair had 
already arrived with an account of the cap- 
ture of Edinburgh castle, and of the seizure 
of the regalia and stores at Dalkeith; and 
the king, in his anger, committed the earl to 
prison, and for some days would listen to no 
justification. The earl of Roxburgh was 
also committed to ward, for his alleged mis- 
management of Scottish affairs. Next ar- 
rived news of the capture of Dumbarton; 
and other messengers scon followed with ac- 
counts of the triumphs of the covenanters 
at Aberdeen, and of the imprisonment of 
the marquis of Huntley. 

When Charles set out for the north, he 
had left his fleet, under command of the 
marquis of Hamilton, with orders to sail as 
soon as possible to the Scottish coast, and 
his anxiety for the success of this part of 
the expedition was shown in the frequency 
of his despatches. On the 5th of April, he an- 
nounced to Hamilton a proclamation, which 
he was to publish on his arrival, in which he 
forebore setting prices on the heads of those 
declared rebels, “until they had stood out 
some little time, which time was to be ex- 
pressed in the same proclamation.” The 
proclamation was sent to the marquis two 
days afterwards, and in a short note ac- 
companying it, the king commanded him 
“to use all sort of hostility against all those 
who should not submit themselves.” Be- 
tween this and the 10th of the same month, 
the king had determined to modify the pro- 
clamation, and in his letter to Hamilton on 
this occasion, we see Charles’s continued 
anxiety to make as few binding promises as 
possible, and to reserve to himself every 
possible means of evasion. ‘I send here- 
with,” he writes, ‘ the proclamation altered 
—and that you may not think that these 
alterations are grounded upon new councils, 
I shall desire you to observe that I do not 
so much as seem to add the least thing to 
my former promises. It is true that I 


neither mention the late pretended general 
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assembly at Glasgow, nor the covenant at 
this time. My reason is, that if for the 
present I could get civil obedience and my 
forts restored, I might then talk of the 
other things upon better terms. As for ex- 
cepting some out of the general pardon, 
almost every one now thinks that it would 
be a means to unite them the faster to- 
gether; whereas there is no fear: but that 
those who are fit to be excepted, will do it 
themselves, by not accepting of pardon, of 
which number I pray God there be not too 
many. So that now you are to go on ac- 
cording to your former directions, only pro- 
claim this instead of my former signed pro- 
clamation, and so to proceed with fire and 
sword against all those that shall disobey 
the same.” In a second letter, written on 
the same day (April 10th), the king repre- 
sented to the marquis the necessity of 
his making “some awful diversion.” “I 
have spoken with Henry Vane,” the king 
writes, “ at full of all those things, and agree 
in all but one, which is, that he thinks your 
going into the frith will make the rebels 
enter into England the sooner; whereas on 
the contrary, I think that my possessing of 
Carlisle and Berwick hath made them so 
mad, they will enter in as soon as they can 
persuade an army together, except they be 
hindered by some aweful diversion ; where- 
fore I could wish that you were even now 
in the frith, that the borders might be quiet 
till my army be brought together, which 
they say will hardly be yet this ten days. 
Yet I am not out of hope to be at Newcastle 
within these fourteen days, and so to Ber- 
wick, as soon as I may with either honour 
or safety; wherefore my conclusion is, go 
on a’ God’s name in your former intentions, 
except I send you otherwise word, or your- 
self find some inevitable necessity.” At 
length, on the 29th of April, the king left 
York on his way to Newcastle, and in his 
parting address to the magistrates, he 
flattered the city at the expense of his 
southern capital, by telling them that “he 
had never found the like true love from the 
city of London, to which place he had given 
so many marks of his favour.” The first 
night after leaving York, he was hospitably 
entertained at Raby castle, the seat of the 


Vanes; and next day he entered Durham, 


where he was feasted for some time by the 
bishop. At Newcastle, again, the king met 
with a pompous reception ; and this outward 
show of cordiality, with the continual ar- 


rival of fresh recruits for his army, seems to 
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have increased his feelings of self-confidence 
and of contempt for his Scottish subjects. 
The letter last quoted, found Hamilton with 
the fleet still in Yarmouth roads; and from 
Newcastle, on the 17th of May, the king 
wrote him another, which was not calculated 
to hasten his proceedings. “I have kept 
this honest bearer the longer,” said Charles, 
“that I may with the more assurance give 
you my directions what to do, consisting of 
two points, fighting and treating. For the 
first, we are still of the same opinion, that 
it is not fit that you should go on until I be 
in the borders, which will be (by the grace 
of God) by this day eight days; except you 
find that before that time they march down 
to meet me with a great strength. In that 
case you are to fall on them immediately, 
and, in my opinion, as far up in the frith 
as you think probably may do good, thereby 
to mdke a diversion. In the meantime [ 
like well that you go on upon the ground of 
treaty you sent a note of to master treasurer, 
(which you will find I have under-written), 
nobody else being acquainted with it. Thus 
having given you my directions, both con- 
cerning fighting and treating, I leave the rest 
to the faithful relation of the honest bearer.” 

But Hamilton’s chance of producing an 
“aweful diversion” was not so great as his 
royal master seemed to imagine. The cove- 
nanters.had not overlooked the necessity of 
securing the capital against an attack by 
sea, and under the directions of sir Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who acted as their engi- 
neer, new lines of fortifications were thrown 
round Leith, at which persons of all ranks, 
and even ladies of distinction, worked night 
and day with an extraordinary spirit of 
enthusiasm, so that in a very short time the 
port was secured from any attack. All the 
towns along the coast of Fife were at the 
same time furnished with batteries, mounted 
with ship-cannons, which, though hastily 
thrown up, were sufficient to hinder Hamil- 
ton’s troops from landing. The islands of 
Inchkeith and Inchcolm, alone, were left 
undefended. 

On the 1st of May, the marquis of Hamil- 
ton, who had unwillingly accepted the com- 
mand of the fleet, entered the frith of 
Forth, and cast anchor in Leith roads. 
His approach was made known from hill 
to hill by the firing of beacons, and in a 
very short time twenty thousand Scots, 
well armed and resolute in the defence of 
their country, were assembled on the shores. 
To meet these, Hamilton brought a force of 
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barely five thousand men, raw recruits, who 
had been hurried on board the fleet, and of 
whom not above two hundred are said to 
have possessed suflicient discipline to be 
able to fire a musket. With such an arma- 
ment, Hamilton saw that it was in vain to 
attempt anything by force, but he sent a 
summons to the provost of Edinburgh, re- 
quiring the surrender of the castle and port. 
This of course was refused. Hamilton was 
now embarrassed by his land troops, amongst 
whom the small-pox had commenced its 
ravages, and he was obliged to land them 
on the islands of Inchkeith and Inchcolm, 
where, crowded together and suffering under 
every kind of incommodity, their training 
was commenced. On the 5th of May, Ha- 
milton again sent a messenger to the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh, with the king’s procla~- 
mation, which he required them to publish, 
and which declared the king’s affection for 
religion, and his resolution to defend it; 
offered the covenanters the advantage of 
his former promises, with a pardon for all 
who should lay down their arms, deliver 
up the king’s castles and forts, and acknow- 
ledge his authority within eight days, while 
those who should be disobedient to this 
summons were declared traitors, and threat- 
ened with all the consequences of treason. 
The council of Edinburgh met, and returned 
an answer to this message, declining to 
publish the proclamation, on the plea that 
as the parliament, which had been called 
by the king in the preceding year, was 
then assembling, when they met it should 
be duly laid before them. When the 
commissioners for the parliament arrived 
in Edinburgh, they were met by a royal 
order of prorogation, which they obeyed 
without resistance; but they first appointed 
Leslie, commander-in-chief of their armies, 
with unlimited powers, for the use of which 
he was accountable only to the ecclesiastical 
and civil courts, and entrusted the command 
of Edinburgh castle to lord Balmerino. They 
also approved of the conduct of the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh in refusing obedience 
to the orders of the marquis of Hamilton, 
to whom they addressed a letter in justifica- 
tion. ‘ As we were here,” they said, “ met 
to attend the parliament indicted by his 
majesty, there was shown to us by the pro- 
vost of Edinburgh a letter from your grace 
to himself and the bailiffs and council of 
this city, with the copy of theirs returned 
to your grace, deferring the more full 
answer to our meeting. And withal, there 
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was presented from your grace hismajesty’s 
proclamation, which having perused, we find 
it doth contain divers points, not only con- 
trary to our national oath to God, but also 
to the laws and liberties of the kingdom; 


for it carries a denunciation of the high* 


crime of treason against all such as do not 
accept the offer therein contained, albeit, it 
be only a writing put in print without the 
kingdom, and not warranted by act and 
authority of the council lawfully convened 
within this kingdom. And your grace in 
your wisdom may consider, whether it can 
stand with the laws, liberties, and customs 
of this kingdom, that a proclamation of so 
great and dangerous consequence, wanting 
the necessary solemnities, should be pub- 
lished at the market-cross of this city; 
whereas your grace knows well, that, by the 
laws of this kingdom, treason and forfeiture 
of the lands, life, and estate of the meanest 
subject within the same, cannot be declared 
but either in parliament, or in a supreme 
justice court, after citation and lawful pro- 
bation; how much less of the whole peers 
and body of the kingdom, without either 
court, proof, or trial. And albeit, we do 
heartily and humbly acknowledge and pro- 
fess all dutiful and civil obedience to his 
majesty, as our dread and gracious sove- 
reign, yet, since this proclamation does 
import, in effect, the renouncing of our 
covenant made with God and of the neces- 
sary means of our lawful defence, we cannot 
give obedience thereto, without bringing a 
curse upon this kirk and kingdom, and ruin 
upon ourselves and our posterity; whereby 
we are persuaded that it did never proceed 
from his majesty, but that it is a deep plot 
contrived by the policy of the devilish malice 


of the known and cursed enemies of this . 


kirk and state, by which they have intended 
so to disjoin us from his majesty and among 
ourselves, as the rupture, rent, and confu- 
sion of both might be irreparable; wherein 
we hope the Lord (in whom we trust) shall 
disappoint them. ‘And seeing we have left 
no means possible unessayed since his ma- 
jesty’s coming to York (as before) whereby 
his majesty’s ear might be made patent to 
our just informations, but have used the 
help (to our last remonstrance) of the lord 
Gray, the justice-clerk, the treasurer, and 
the lord Daliel, as the bearer can inform 
your grace, and yet have never had the 
happiness to attain any hopes of our end, 
but have altogether been frustrate and dis- 
appointed; and now, understanding by the 
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sight of your grace’s letter, that your grace, 
as his majesty’s high commissioner, is re- 
turned with full power and authority to 
accommodate affairs in a peaceable way, we 
will not cease to have recourse to your 
grace, as one who hath chief interest in 
this kirk and kingdom; desiring your grace 


_to consider (as in our judgment we are 


persuaded), that there is no way so ready 
and assured to settle and compose all affairs, 
as by holding of the parliament according 
to his majesty’s indiction, either by his 
sacred majesty in person (which is our 
chiefest desire), or by your grace as his 
majesty’s commissioner, at the time ap- 
pointed; wherein your grace shall find our 
carriage most humble, loyal, and dutiful to 
our sovereign, or to your grace as repre- 
senting his majesty’s person; and, in the 
meantime, that your grace would open a 
safe way, whereby our supplications and 
informations may have access to his ma- 
jesty’s ears; and we are fully persuaded 
that we shall be able to clear the lawfulness 
and integrity of our intentions and pro- 
ceedings to his majesty, and make it evi- 
dent to his majesty and to the world that 
our enemies are traitors to the king, to the 
church, and state, and that we are, and 
ever have been, his majesty’s loyal and 
obedient subjects.” This letter, written 
and sent on board Hamilton’s ship the 
Rainbow, on the 19th of May, was signed 
by Leslie, by the earls of Argyle, Mar, 
Rothes, Eglintoun, Cassillis, Wigton, Dal- 
housie, Lothian, Angus, and Elcho, by the 
lords Lindsay, Balmerino, Montgomery, 
Forrester, Erskine, Boyd, Napier, Burghly, 
and Kirkeudbright, and by about thirty 
commissioners for shires and boroughs. 
Hamilton returned an answer next day, 
addressed only to the earl of Rothes, in 
which he complained that the lords had 
assembled in arms as if they were going 
to fight a battle instead of holding a par- 
liament, and accused them of hindering 
the fulfilment of the king’s good intentions 
by their turbulent proceedings. He said 
that if they had received him more sub- 
missively, and allowed the publication of 
the king’s proclamation, an accommodation 
might have been effected. All informality 
in the proclamation itself he laid to the 
charge of the lords and their party, who 
had driven the principal councillors out of 
the kingdom, To this letter Rothes replied 
on the 13th, expressing his sorrow that Ha- 
milton, contrary to his oath and promise, 
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should have come in command of a navy 
and army against his native country. 
“Whereas,” said he, “your grace doth 
challenge our coming in such numbers to 
attend this parliament, I hope you con- 
ceive that this navy and army upon the 
borders, and the invasion threatened in the 
west, do sufficiently warrant our prepara- 
tions to defend these places and divert such 
dangers. That proclamation that is said to 
carry so much grace and goodness, is as 
destitute of that, as your invasion is of 
good warrant; which persuades me that 
neither of the two proceeds from his ma- 
jesty’s own gracious disposition. I cannot 
stand here to answer all these misconceived 
particulars contained in your grace’s letter; 
but if I had the honour to see your grace, 
before any more mischief be: done, I dare 
engage my honour and my life to clear all 
these imputations laid on our proceedings; 
and I can demonstrate how hardly we have 
been used, without any just reason. I dare 
not be answerable to God Almighty, and to 
that duty I owe my prince and country, if 
I do not show your grace that your going 
a little further in this violent and unjust 
way will put all from the hopes of recovery ; 
from which both a great deal of blame from 
men, and judgment from above, shall attend 
you as the special instrument, which I wish 
you labour to evite (avoid.) If our destruc- 
tion be intended, we are confident im that 
majesty who owns this cause and is able to 
defend it; and if only terrors to fright and 
prepare us to accept of any conditions will 
be offered, that intention is already as far 
disappointed as any of these many former. 
But as we are ready to defend, so even to 
insist in supplicating, in using all humble 
and lawful means as becomes us.” This 
drew a rather haughty reply from the mar- 
quis, written on the 17th of May, soon 
after which the lord Lindsay, who was Ha- 
milton’s brother-in-law, repaired on board 
his ship, informed him of the strength of 
the covenanters, and assured him that they 
would sooner lay down their lives than depart 
from what they had done. After this inter- 
view with Lindsay, Hamilton wrote to the 
king, assuring him that, besides a well-ap- 
pointed army of twenty-five thousand men 
which was on its way to the border, the 
Scots had twenty thousand men on the 
shores of the frith of Forth to resist any 
attack in that direction, and that it was 
useless for him to attempt anything against 
them without considerable reinforcements. 
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This correspondence formed the whole 
amount of Hamilton’s operations in the 
frith of Forth, with the exception of the 
temporary interruption of the trade of 
Leith, and the seizure of what little in 
the shape of munitions of war he could 
meet with. His hostile presence had pro- 
voked a spirit of enthusiasm on land which 
spread through all classes, and even the 
marquis’s own mother, who was a zealous 
partisan of the covenant, raised some troops 
and led them in person, declaring that she 
was ready to put her son to death with her 
own hand if he should dare to land as an 
enemy to his native country. All these 
circumstances must have made the service 
on which Hamilton was employed an ex- 
tremely irksome one to him, while many 
at court suspected him of treachery, and 
accused him of holding secret correspon- 
dence with the enemy, so that it was with 
no little satisfaction that he at length re- 
ceived his recall, and was summoned to the 
king’s camp on the border to assist with his 
counsels. 

During this time, the king had been 
gradually approaching the border, but, 
though outwardly he seemed confident of 


success, and listened willingly to the opi- 


nions of his flatterers that the Scots would 
never dare to face him in the field, he was 
inwardly suffering from doubt and hesita- 
tion, and he began to be convinced that his 
English subjects were generally averse to 
the war and not to be trusted. Before he 
left York, Charles had, at the suggestion of 
his privy council, imposed an oath of loyalty 
on the English and Scottish nobles who 
were with the army; but the lords Say and 
Brook, in the king’s presence, refused to 
take it, alleging that if he suspected their 
loyalty, he might proceed against them in 
whatever manner he thought fit, but that 
they would not betray the liberty of English- 
men by submitting to the illegal imposition 
of oaths and protestations. It was feared 
that the whole army might be infected by 
the example of these two noblemen, and 
they were ordered to return home. This 
proceeding, however, did little towards im- 
proving the temper of the royal army, for 
there was a want of spirit among the men, 
and jealousies and divisions among their com- 
manders, many of whom had been appointed 
to posts to which their capacity was not 
equal. The commander-in-chief, the earl 
of Arundel, seems to have been chosen only 
because he disliked the Scots, and because 


his rank was such that the other nobles 
would not refuse to serve under him; his 
lieutenant-general, the earl of Essex, was 
an able and popular officer ; but the general 
of the horse, the earl of Holland, was re- 
markable only for his incapacity. The army 
itself, when united, was a numerous one, 
consisting, according to the estimate, of 
nearly twenty thousand foot and of three 
thousand two hundred and sixty horse, 
independent of the troops which Hamilton 
brought from the fleet on its return from 
the Forth, and of the garrisons of Berwick 
and Carlisle. There was also a good train 
of artillery. With this imposing force, 
Charles encamped, towards the end of May, 
on the Birks, a considerable plain on the 
south side of the Tweed, about three miles 
from Berwick. In his progress from York, 
the king had received so many authentic 
intimations of the courage and forces of 
the covenanters, that his first high expecta- 
tions were considerably diminished, and he 
issued from the camp a milder proclamation, 
omitting the charges of treason and rebel- 
lion, declaring that the object of his arma- 
ment was only to secure peace, and that, 
on the first return of his Scottish subjects 
to obedience in civil matters, he was ready 
to grant their just supplications, but com- 
manding them not to approach within ten 
miles of his camp. 

The Scottish army, on the other part, 
was unanimous in spirit, well-disciplined, 
and provided under officers of acknowledged 
military skill. When the approach of the 
English army was known, the Scottish 
forces immediately marched towards the 
border, but when; on the 30th of May, 
Leslie arrived at Dunglas, and Monro at 
Kelso, their united forces did not exceed 
eight thousand men, though they were soon 
increased to nearly three times that number. 
On their arrival, they issued proclamations 
declaring that they had no intention of 
injuring their brethren in England, whose 
good opinion they implored, and that they 
would not at present cross the frontier. 
The king’s new proclamation was received 
as an intimation of more moderate councils, 
and the Scottish commanders, trusting to 
this hope, obeyed the order not to approach 
within ten miles of the royal camp. Charles 
at once concluded that this submissive 
behaviour was the result of terror caused 
by his presence and the appearance of his 
powerful army, and, unfortunately, acting 
on this erroneous impression, he immedi- 
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ately issued a new proclamation, totally 


different in spirit from that which had 


preceded it. The Scots were now required 
to submit unconditionally within ten days, 
and, in case they disobeyed, they were to 
be proclaimed rebels, a price was to be set 
on the heads of their leaders, and their 
estates were offered to the vassals or tenants 
who should desert them, or to the feudal 
superiors who continued loyal. On the 31st 
of May, the earl of Holland marched with 
two thousand horse to the town of Dunse, 
in Scotland, where, finding nobody but some 
townsmen who shouted “ God save the king,” 
he read the proclamation and returned. In 
the course of this short march, an incident 
occurred which showed the want of subordi- 
nation and union among the English com- 
manders. The earl of Holland had put 
the prince’s colours, commanded by the 
earl of Newcastle, in the rear, which ‘so 
offended this troop and its commander, that 
the latter ordered the colours to be taken 
from the staff, and marched with the staff 
only, without colours. After the peace was 
concluded, Newcastle, in resentment for this 
affront, sent Holland a challenge, but the 
king interfered to prevent the duel. 

‘On Sunday, the 2nd of June, the king 
held a council of war; and, information 
having been brought that Kelso was occu- 
pied by a body of fifteen hundred Scots, 
it was determined that a detachment of the 
army should be sent there next day, to 
publish the king’s proclamation. Accord- 
ingly, on the Monday morning, the earl of 
Holland was appointed on this service, and 
took with him two thousand horse and the 
same number of foot. They crossed the 
Tweed at Twissell, but the day being very 
sultry, the horse had advanced, leaving the 
infantry in the rear, and the latter, although 
somewhat refreshed by wading through the 
river, were not able to overtake them, be- 
fore they, reaching Maxwellheugh, a height 
overlooking Kelso, beheld the Scots drawn 
out in considerable force, it was said five or 
six thousand foot, though the number of 
horse was very small. The earl of Holland 
sent forward a trumpeter, who was to com- 
mand the Scots to retreat, and not to cross 
the borders. When he approached them, 
the Scots stopped him and asked him whose 
trumpeter he was; to which he replied, 
“ My lord Holland’s.”” “Then,” said they, 
“he had better begone.’” And the lord 
Holland seems to have coincided in this 
opinion, ee consulted with sir Jacob 


Ashley, lord Goring, and some other of his 
officers, he “ made his retreat, and waited 
on his majesty the same night, to give 
him this account.” So says the elder sir 
Harry Vane, in a letter to the marquis of 
Hamilton, in which he intimates a suspicion 
of lord Holland’s account, and that it was 
believed that the English were on this oc- 
casion hindered from attacking the Scots 
rather by want of will than by want of 
ower. “This morning” (June 4th), he 
adds, “ advertisement is brought to his ma- 
jesty, that Leslie, with twelve thousand 
men, is at Cockburnspeth, that five thou- 
sand men will be this night or to-morrow at 
Dunse, and six thousand at Kelso; so his |. 
majesty’s opinion is, with many of his 
counsel, to keep himself upon a defensive, and 
make himself here as fast as he can; for his 
majesty doth now clearly see, and is fully 
satisfied in his own judgment, that what 
passed in the gallery [a conversation on the 
unwillingness of the English to make war 
on the Scots] betwixt his majesty, your 
lordship, and myself, hath been but too 
much verified on this occasion. And, there- 
fore, his majesty would not have you to begin 
with them, but to settle things with you in 
a safe and good posture, and yourself to 
come hither in person, to consult what 
counsels are fit to be taken, as the affairs 
now hold.” 

On the same day that this was written, 
the king held a grand review of his army, 
from which he had returned to his tent well 
satisfied with its gallant appearance on 
parade, and the cavalry had hardly sent 
their horses to their quarters, when an alarm 
was given*that the enemy was upon them, 
and the English camp was in au instant 
filled with astonishment and confusion. 
Sir John Byron, who had first discovered 
the proximity of the Scots, hurried to the 
king’s tent to give him information of it, 
and pointed out to him the enemy march- 
ing, as he apprehended, with colours flying. 
The king took his “ prospective-glass,” and 
approaching the river-side to view them 
more distinctly, he became convinced that 
the whole Scottish army was in position on 
the side of Dunse-hill. Some of the coun- 
cillors, influenced by their fears, said that 
they could discern the Scottish colours ad- 
vancing; but the king replied, “with a 
court oath,” that they were mistaken, de- 
claring that the army seemed to be en- 
camped, with their tents pitched, and their 
colours all fixed in the ground, Then turn- 
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ing to his nobles, “ Have not I,” he said, 
“good intelligence, that the rebels can 
march with their army, and encamp within 
sight of mine, and I not have a word of it 
till the body of their army give the alarm ?” 
The lord-general (Arundel) threw the blame 
of negligence on the scout-master, who 
complained of the impossibility of obtaining 
good intelligence ; but the matter was finally 
hushed up. From this moment, however, 
there was a visible despondency throughout 
the English camp, and the soldiers began 
to complain of the badness of their pro- 
visions and of other grievances; while the 
king was now only intent on throwing up 
entrenchments to protect his camp against 
an attack. 

The Scottish commanders were indeed at 
this moment directed by very vigorous 
councils. They conceived, on one hand, 
that the invasion of the Scottish territory 
by the force under the earl of Holland, had 
absolved them from all obedience to the 
king’s command not to approach his camp, 

as well as from the necessity of conforming 
to their former declaration, that they should 
not cross the border; while, on the other, 
they suspected that the king’s unaccount- 
able inactivity formed part of a design to 
prolong the campaign until they had ex- 
hausted their resources, for they were well 
provided for a short campaign, but not for 
a long one. With this idea, Leslie de- 
termined to advance, and he had concen- 
trated his forces on the hill called Dunse- 
law, a strong and advantageous position, 
commanding the two high-roads to Edin- 
burgh. The two armies were now encamped 
within sight of each other; they were not 
unproportionate in numbers, but the Scots 
were filled with enthusiasm, and were well 
supplied with necessaries and ‘comforts, 
while the condition of the English displayed 
a direct contrast. From the moment he 
saw the Scottish army in this position, the 
king, who knew how little confidence he 
could place in his own troops or officers, 
seems to have been conscious of the neces- 
sity of treating, though he was unwilling to 
suffer the mortification of submitting to it. 
In this dilemma, he is said to have had 
recourse to a stratagem. One of his pages 
was instructed to convey a hint to the op- 
posite camp, in an indirect manner, that a 
humble supplication for peace would meet 
’ with immediate attention. The covenanters 
no sooner received this intimation, than 
they determined to waive all punctilio on 


their parts, and to humour the king’s 
notions of honour and dignity. On the 
6th of June, while the king was holding a 
council of war in his tent, the earl of Dun- 
fermline, who had been chosen as one of the 
Scottish leaders personally least obnoxious 
to the king, presented himself with a petition, 
expressed in the following terms :—“'To 
the king’s most excellent majesty, the 
humble petition of his majesty’s subjects of 
Scotland, humbly showeth, that whereas 
the former means used by us have not yet 
been effectual for receiving your majesty’s 
favour, and the peace of this your native 
kingdom, we fall down again at your ma- 
jesty’s feet, most humbly supplicating, that 
your majesty would be graciously pleased 
to appoint some few of the many worthy 
men of your majesty’s kingdom of England, 
who are well affected to the true religion 
and our common peace, to hear, by some of 
us of the same affection, our humble desires, 
and to make known unto us your majesty’s 
gracious pleasure ; that as by the providence 
of God we are here joined in one island, 
under one king, so by your majesty’s great 
wisdom and tender care all mistakings may 
be speedily removed, and the two kingdoms 
may be kept in peace and happiness under 
your majesty’s long and prosperous reign. 
For the which we shall never cease to pray, 
as becometh your majesty’s most faithful 
subjects.” 

The king was rejoiced ‘that he had so 
far carried his point, and he now found a 
new punctilio to insist upon, which was, 
that they should accept his proclamation 
which had been refused at Edinburgh, and 
he returned a written answer thus expressed: 
“The king’s majesty having read and con- 
sidered the humble supplication presented 
unto him by the earl of Dunfermline; com- 
manded sir Edmund Verney, knight-mar- 
shal, to return with the messenger this 
answer. That whereas, his majesty hath 
published a gracious proclamation to all 
his subjects of Scotland, whereby he hath 
given them full assurance of the free en- 
joying both of the religion and laws of 
that kingdom, as likewise a free pardon 
upon their humble and dutiful obedience; 
which proclamation hath been hitherto hin- 
dered to be published to most of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects; therefore, his majesty re- 
quireth, for the full information and satis- 
faction of ‘them, that the said proclamation 
be publicly read. That being done, his 
majesty will be graciously pleased to hear 
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any humble supplication of his subjects.” 
The commanders of the covenanters’ army 
refused at once to allow the proclamation 
to be read in the camp, alleging the same 
reasons as had been given at Edinburgh; 
but the king’s affairs were now in that 
miserable condition, that he was willing to 
adopt any equivocation or subterfuge by 
which he could seem to carry his point, 
and it was agreed that the petition should 
be privately read at Leslie’s table during 
dinner, so that while the king might say 
with literal truth that it had been read in 
the Scottish camp, the Scots might look 
upon it as merely a private communication 
to their general. This having been ar- 
ranged, the knight-marshal returned with 
the earl of Dunfermline to the king, with 
a report of the pretended reading of the 
proclamation, and a repetition of the peti- 
tion. Next day (Saturday, the 8th of June), 
the king returned a written answer, “ his 
majesty having understood of the obedience 
of the petitioners in reading his proclama- 
tion, as was commanded them, is graciously 
pleased so far to condescend unto their 
petition, as to admit some of them to 
repair to his majesty’s camp upon Monday 
next, at eight of the clock in the morning, 
at the lord-general’s tent ; where they shall 
find six persons of honour and trust ap- 
pointed by his majesty to hear their humble 
desires.” The Scottish deputies appointed 
for this conference were, the earls of Rothes, 
Dunfermline, and Loudon, sir William Doug- 
las, and the two preachers, Alexander Hen- 
derson and Archibald Johnston; while, on 
the part of the king, were appointed the 
earls of Arundel, Essex, Holland, Salisbury, 
and Berkshire, and secretary Coke. The 
Scots now started a punctilio of their own, 
to which the king, though, it is said, not 
without reluctance, was compelled to yield. 
The king’s answer to their petition had 
merely been signed by secretary Coke, but 
before sending their deputies the lords in- 
treated that his majesty would be pleased 
to sign the answer to their petition with lis 
own hand; for, said they, although they did 
not themselves mistrust his majesty’s word 
signified by the secretary, yet the people 
and army would not suffer the deputies to 
come without ‘his majesty’s own hand and 
warrant. Even in this petty matter the 
king had recourse to a subterfuge; and 
unwilling to appear to correct himself, he 
added the name of sir Harry Vane to his 
stacianaag ig and then signed the required 
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answer to the Scottish petition under the 
pretext of a new nomination of commis- 
sioners. The Scots subsequently obtained 
a day’s adjournment of the conference, 
which took place in lord Arundel’s tent, on 
Tuesday, the 11th of June; and just as the 
commissioners were ready to enter upon 
their business, the king entered unex- 
pectedly and took his seat among them, 
telling the Scots that he was informed they 
had complained that they could not be 
heard, and that therefore he was now come 
himself to hear what they would say. The 
earl of Rothes replied, that they had come 
to assure his majesty of their loyalty to his 
person, and to express their humble desire 
that they might be secured in their religion 
and liberties. The earl of Loudon then 
began to explain and vindicate their pro- 
ceedings, but he was interrupted by the 
king, who said, “that he would not admit 
of any their excuses for what was past, but 
if they came to sue for grace, they should 
set down their desires particularly in writ- 
ing, and in writing they should receive his 
answer.” The Scottish commissioners then 
consulted together, after which they deli- 
vered in a paper they had brought with 
them, entitled ‘“‘ The humble desires of his 
majesty’s subjects of Scotland.” “ First,” 
they said in this document, “it is our humble 
desire that his majesty would be pleased to 
assure us that the acts of the late assembly 
holden at Glasgow by his majesty’s indic- 
tion shall be ratified in the ensuing parlia- 
ment to be holden at Edinburgh, July 23rd 
[the day to which it had been prorogued}, 
since the peace of the kirk and kingdom 
cannot endure further prorogation. Se- 
condly, that his majesty, out of his tender 
care of the preservation of our religion and 
laws, will be graciously pleased to declare 
and assure, that it is his royal will, that 
all matters ecclesiastical be determined by 
the assemblies of the kirk, and matters 
civil by parliament; which, for his majesty’s 
honour, and keeping peace and order among 
his subjects in the time of his majesty’s 
personal absence, would be holden at set 
times, once in two or three years. Thirdly, 
that a blessed pacification may be speedily 
brought about, and his majesty’s subjects 
may be secured, our humble desire is, that 
his majesty’s ships and forces by land be 
recalled; that all persons, ships, and goods 
arrested, be restored, and we made safe 
from invasion; and that all excommunicate 
persons, incendiaries, and informers against 
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the kingdom, who have out of malice caused 
these commotions for their own private ends, 
may be returned to suffer their deserved 
eensure and punishment, and some other 
points, as may best conduce to this happy 
pacification. As these are our humble de- 
sires, so it is our grief that his majesty 
should have been provoked to wrath against 
us his humble and loving subjects; and it 
shall be our delight, upon his majesty’s 
gracious assurance of the preservation of 
our religion and laws, to give example to 
others of all civil and temporal obedience 
which can be required or expected of loyal 
subjects.” When this paper had been read, 
the king told the Scottish commissioners, 
that, for the better clearing of particulars, 
he required them to state the grounds and 
reasons of their desires. These they were 
not prepared to set down without considera- 
tion, and he gave them until the following 
Thursday, when they were to bring them in 
writing. At the further request of the king, 
the lord Loudon wrote and signed a memo- 
randum, “that our desires are only the en- 
joying of our religion and liberties, accord- 
ing to the ecclesiastical and civil laws of 
his majesty’s kingdom. To clear by suffi- 
cient grounds that the particulars are such, 
we shall not insist to crave any point which 
is not so warranted. And we humbly offer 
all civil and temporal obedience to your ma- 
jesty, which can be required or expected of 
loyal subjects.” The king then rose and 
departed, and the coriference broke up. 

On the Thursday, according to appoint- 
ment, the Scottish deputies again repaired 
to the earl of Arundel’s tent, and the king 
attended as before, with the marquis of 
Hamilton, who had arrived from the fleet 
since the previous conference. The king’s 
answer to the paper signed by lord Loudon 
was first read. ‘‘ That whereas his majesty, 
the llth of June, received a short paper of 
the general grounds and limits of their 
humble desires, his majesty is graciously 
pleased to make this answer. That if their 
desires be only the enjoying of their religion 
and liberties, according to the ecclesiastical 
and civil laws of his majesty’s kingdom of 
Scotland, his majesty doth not only agree 
to the same, but shall always protect them 
to the uttermost of his power; and if they 
shall not insist upon anything but that is so 
warranted, his majesty will most willingly 
and readily condescend thereunto ; so that 
in the meantime they pay unto him that 
civil and temporal cbedience which can 


be justly required and expected of loyal 
subjects.” The Scots then gave in a paper 
containing the reasons and grounds of their 
desires, which was a sort of explanation of 
their first paper. ‘We did first,” they 
said, “humbly desire a ratification of the 
acts of the late assembly in the ensuing 
parliament. First, because the civil power 
is keeper of both tables; and where the 
kirk and kingdom are one body, consist- 
ing of the same members, there can be 
no firm peace nor stability of order, except 
the ministers of the kirk in their eonsulta- 
tions may press the obedience of the civil 
laws and magistrate, and the civil power add 
their sanetion and authority to the consti- 
tutions of the kirk. Secondly, because the 
late general assembly indicted by his ma- 
jesty, was lawfully constituted in all the 
members, according to the institution and 
order prescribed by acts of former as- 
semblies. Thirdly, because no particular 
is enacted in the late assembly, which is 
not grounded upon the acts of preceding 
assemblies, and is either expressly contained 
in them, or by necessary consequence may 
be deducted from them. That the parlia- 
ment be kept, without prorogation; his 
majesty knows how necessary it is, since the 
peace of the kirk and kingdom calls for it 
without further delay. We did secondly 
desire, that his majesty would be pleased to 
declare and assure, that it is his royal will 
that all matters ecclesiastical be determined 
by the assemblies of the kirk, and matters 
civil by parliament and other inferior judi- 
catories established by law; because we 
know no other way of_the preservation of 
our religion and laws. And because matters 
so different in their nature ought to be 
treated respectively in their own proper 
judicatories, it was also desired, that parlia- 
ments might be holden at set times, as once 
in two or three years, by reason of his ma- 
jesty’s personal absence, which hindereth 
his subjects in their complaints and griev- 
ances to have immediate access unto his 
majesty’s presence. And whereas his ma- 
jesty requires us to limit our desires to the 
enjoying of our religion and liberties, ac- 
cording to the ecclesiastical and civil laws 
respective, we are heartily content to have 
the occasion to declare that we never in- 
tended it farther than the enjoying of our 
religion and liberties. And that all this 
time past, it was far from our thoughts to 
desire to diminish the royal authority of 
our native king and dread sovereign, or to 
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make an invasion upon the kingdom of 
England, which are the calumnies forged 
and spread against us by the malice of our 
adversaries; and for which we humbly de- 

sire that in his majesty’s justice they may 
| have their own censure and punishment. 
Thirdly, we desire a blessed pacification, 
and did express the most ready and powerful 
means which we could conceive for bringing 
the same speedily to pass, leaving other 
means serving for that end to his majesty’s 
royal consideration and great wisdom.” 
The king again took two days to consider of 
the demands of the covenanters, and ordered 
their commissioners to return to the camp 
for his answer on Saturday, the 15th of 
June. 

Even these loose declarations were con- 
ceded by the king, much against his in- 
clination, and he was meditating how to 
over-reach his opponents in the negotiation, 
and especially he had no intention of yield- 
ing the question of his supremacy in the 
kirk. He is said to have consulted privately 
on this subject with the bishops of Ross and 
Aberdeen, two of the most violent of the 
Scottish prelates. When the commissioners 
came on the Saturday, the king brought a 
declaration in answer to their desire, which 
contained much objectionable matter, and 
the old questions were raised, whether the 
king had not the sole right of indicting 
assemblies, whether he had not a negative 
voice, and whether an assembly could sit 
after he had commanded it to rise. To all 
these the Scottish commissioners objected, 
and they obtained an adjournment till 
Monday, in order to communicate them to 
their friends in the camp. As these ques- 
tions were believed by the Scots to have 
been set aside, and as they were now raised 
unexpectedly, they came to the conclusion 
that the king’s object was to gain time, 
until he should receive reinforcements, or 
they be starved out, and they, therefore, de- 
termined to bring the negotiation to an 
issue, by advancing to within cannon range 
of the royal camp. But the king received 
secret information of this design, and he 
immediately and silently dropped the more 
obnoxious articles. When the commission- 
ers returned on Monday, the’ 17th of June, 
the following declaration was read to them :— 
“We having considered the papers and 
hamble petitions presented to us by those 
of our subjects of Scotland, who were ad- 
mitted to attend our pleasure in the camp, 
and after a full hearing by ourself of all 
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that they could say or allege thereupon, hav- 
ing communicated the same to our council of 
both kingdoms, upon mature deliberation, 
with their unanimous advice, we have 
thought fit to give this just and gracious 
answer. That though we cannot con- 
descend to ratify and approve the acts of 
the pretended general assembly at Glasgow, 
for many grave and weighty considerations 
which have happened before and since, 
much importing the honour and security of 
that true monarchical government lineally 
descended upon us from so many of our 
ancestors, yet such is our gracious pleasure, 
that, notwithstanding the many disorders 
committed of late, we are pleased not only 
to confirm and make good whatsoever our 
commissioner hath granted and promised in 
our name, but also we are further graciously 
pleased to declare and assure, that accord- 
ing to the petitioners’ humble desires, all 
matters ecclesiastical shall be determined 
by the assembly of the kirk, and matters 
civil by the parliament and other inferior 
judicatories established by law; which. as- 
semblies accordingly shall be kept once a- 
year, or as shall be agreed upon at the 
general assembly. And for settling the 
general distractions of that our ancient 
kingdom, our will and pleasure is, that a 
free general assembly be kept at Edin- 
burgh the 6th day of August next ensuing, 
where we intend (God willing) to be per- 
sonally present. And for the legal indiction 
whereof we have given order and command 
to our council; and thereafter a parliament 
to be held at Edinburgh the 20th day of 
August next ensuing, for ratifying of what 
shall be concluded in the said assembly, and 
settling such other things as may conduce to 
the peace and good of our native king- 
dom; and therein an act of oblivion to be 
passed. And whereas we are further de- 
sired, that our ships and forces by land be 
recalled, and all persons, goods, and ships 
restored, and they made safe from invasion, 
we are graciously pleased to declare, that 
upon their disarming and disbanding of 
their forces, dissolving and discharging all 
their pretended tables and conventicles, and 
restoring unto us all our castles, forts, and 
ammunition of all sorts, as likewise our 
royal honours, and to every one of our good 
subjects their liberties, lands, houses, goods, 
and means whatsoever, taken and detained 
from them since the late pretended general 
assembly, we will presently thereafter recall 
our fleet, and retire our land forces, and 
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cause restitution to be made to all persons 
of their ships and goods detained and 
arrested since the aforesaid time. Whereby 
it may appear, that our intention of taking 
up of arms was no ways for invading of our 
native kingdom, or to innovate the religion 
and laws, but merely for the maintaining 
and vindicating of our royal authority. And 
since that hereby it doth clearly appear, that 
we neither have nor do intend any alteration 
of religion or laws, but that both shall be 
maintained by us in their full integrity, we 
expect the performance of that humble and 
dutiful obedience which becometh loyal and 
dutiful subjects, as in their several petitions 
they have often professed. And as we have 
just reason to believe that to our peaceable 
and well affected subjects this will be satis- 
factory, so we take God and the world to 
witness, that whatsoever calamities shall 
ensue by our necessitated suppressing of 
the insolencies of such as shall continue in 
their disobedient courses, is not occasioned 
by us, but by their own procurement.” As 
there were still in this declaration some ex- 
pressions which were not sufficiently definite, 
or otherwise unsatisfactory to the Scots, the 
king consented to give certain verbal expla- 
nations, on condition that, for his own 
credit, no further alteration should be made 
in his declaration. The chief of these verbal 
explanations, as they were afterwards pub- 
lished by the Scots, were as follows. The 
Scots objected, that the preface and con- 
clusion of the king’s declaration were harsh, 
importing as if they struck at monarchy and 
his majesty’s royal authority; the king an- 
swered, that he had no such opinion of them, 
but required that the paper should not be 
altered, for the sake of his honour among 
other nations, and urged that they would 
not stand with their king upon words if so 
be they obtained the substance. They ob- 
jected that the declaration containing an im- 
peachment of the assembly at Glasgow as 
“ pretended,” their accepting of the decla- 
ration as a satisfaction of their desires might 
be construed as a departing from the decrees 
of that assembly ; to which the king answered, 
that as he did not acknowledge that assem- 
bly, farther than that it had registrated his 
declaration, so he would not desire his sub- 
jects of Scotland to,pass from the said as- 
sembly or the decrees thereof. They ob- 
jected, that his not allowing of the assembly 
“for the reasons contained in his several 
proclamations” (the phrase as it first stood), 
was a declaration of his judgment against 
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ruling elders, as prejudging the constitution 
of a free assembly; the king answered, 
“though his judgment be against lay elders, 
yet seeing that clause is construed as a pre- 
limitation of the freedom of the assembly, 
he is willing that it be delete.” Further, 
his majesty’s commissioner having in the 
last assembly contended against ruling 
elders having a voice in assembly, and for 
his majesty’s assessors having voice therein, 
and that his majesty, or his commissioner, 
had a negative over the assembly, the Scots 
required to be resolved, what was understood 
by the words “free assembly.” The king 
at first required that the differences men- 
tioned might be remitted to himself, but 
being informed that this was against the 
constitution of the kirk of Scotland, he 
agreed that the words “free assembly,” 
in his declaration, did import freedom of 
judging in all questions arising there, 
concerning constitution, members, and mat- 
ters. On its being urged that, if he would 
comply with that chief desire of his sub- 
jects, the quitting with and giving up epis- 
copacy, the king might depend on as cordial 
subjection as ever prince received, he an- 
swered, that having appointed a free general 
assembly, which might judge ef all ecclesi- 
astical matters, and a parliament, wherein 
the constitution of the assembly should be 
ratified, he would not prelimit or forestall 
his voice. 

With these explanations, which were 
taken down in writing by their commis- 
sioners, the Scots were satisfied, and a 
treaty was immediately drawn up, consist- 
ing of the following articles:—“1. The 
forces of Scotland to be disbanded and 
dissolved within eight-and-forty hours after 
the publication of his majesty’s declaration. 
2. His majesty’s castles, forts, ammunitions 
of all sorts, and royal honours, to be de- 
livered after the said publication, so soon as 
his majesty can send to receive them, 3. 
His majesty’s ships to depart presently after 
the delivery of the castles, with the first fair 
wind, and, in the meantime, no interruption 
of trade or fishing. 4. His majesty is gra- 
ciously pleased to cause to be restored all 
persons, goods, and ships, detained and ar- 
rested since the lst day of November last 
past. 5. There shall be no meetings, treat- 
ings, consultations, or convocations of his 
majesty’s lieges, but such as are warranted 
by act of parliament. 6, All fortifications 
to desist, and no further working therein, — 
and they to be remitted to his majesty’s 
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pleasure. 7. To restore to every one of his 
majesty’s good subjects, their liberties, lands, 
houses, goods, and means whatsoever, taken 
or detained from them by whatsoever means 
since the aforesaid time.’ The treaty was 
signed in the royal camp on the 18th of 
June, after the king, in presence of the 
commissioners, had placed his signature to 
the declaration. On the 20th, the decla- 
ration was publicly read in the Scottish 
camp by lion king of arms, and the same 
day the Scottish army was disbanded. The 
king left his camp on the 22nd, and took 
up his residence in Berwick; and on the 
24th the English army was dismissed. 
While these important events were going 
on in the south, Montrose was employed in 
suppressing the royalists in the north. We 
have seen how, when the marquis of Huntley 
was carried away from Aberdeen to Edin- 
burgh, his second son, the lord Aboyne, was 
allowed to return on his parole to Strath- 
bogie to fetch his father’s money. On the 
16th of April, when Aboyne was preparing 
his journey southward, according to his pro- 
mise, some of the chief of his kinsmen re- 
paired to him and persuaded him to remain 
at home to join with them in organising a 
resistance to the government of the cove- 
nanters, and they proceeded to take up 
arms with this object. Meanwhile the 
covenanted lords in the north, the earls 
Marshall and Seaforth, the lord Fraser, 
the master of Forbes, and others, were 
proceeding to enforce the taking of the 
covenant in the county of Aberdeen, and 
had appointed a meeting at Turreff, on the 
24th of April for that purpose, but hearing 
of the rising of the Gordons, they put off 
the meeting at Turreff from the 24th to the 
26th, in order to colleet their friends in the 
north with sufficient forces for their pro- 
tection. Finding, however, that appearances 
became more threatening, they further pro- 
rogued the meeting at Turreff until the 20th 
of May, and withdrew to Aberdeen, of which 
the earl Marshall was governor for the cove- 
nanters. At the beginning of May, when 
the king’s army was known to be approach- 
ing the border, the lord Aboyne suddenly 
left his friends, and proceeded by sea to 
Berwick to present himself at the royal 
camp. During his absence, his friends, the 
lairds of Banff, Gicht, Cromartie, Haddo, 
and others, chiefly Gordons and Ogilvies, 
kept their party together, and proceeded to 
commit yarious acts of hostility against those 
who had net the covenant. Never- 
94: 


theless, the committee at Aberdeen, de- 
termined to hold the meeting at Turreff, 
and having summoned their friends to 
assemble in arms at that place, not only 
for the protection of the committee but 
to pursue the Gordons after the meeting, 
a force of about twelve hundred men, under 
the lord Fraser, the master of Forbes, and a 
number of other barons and gentlemen, 
entered Turreff on Monday, the 13th of 
May, expecting to be joined by other of 
their friends before the 20th, The royalists 
determined to surprise them, and a force of 
about nine hundred men, and two can- 
nons, under the command of sir John 
Gordon of Haddo, and sir George Ogilvy 
of Banff, was collected for this purpose. 
“ That self-same Monday: at night, about 
ten hours (ten o’clock) they began to march 
in very quiet and sober manner, and by the 
peep of day they came by an unexpected 
way (whereof the covenanters’ watches 
could have no knowledge) to the town of 
Turreff; the trumpets shortly began to 
sound, and the drums to touk (4eat.) The 
covenanters, whereof some were sleeping in 
their beds, other some drinking and smoking 
tobacco, other some walking and moving up 
and down, hearing this fearful noise of 
drums and trumpets, ran to their arms and 
confusedly to array and recollect themselves. 
And by now (soon) both the covenanters 
and anti-covenanters are standing in other’s 
sights in order of battle. There were two 
shots shot out of the earl of Erroll’s house 
against the barons, which they quickly an- 
swered with two field-pieces. Then the cove- 
nanters began on hot service, and the barons 
both, and shot many musket-shot. Then the 
barons shot a field-piece in amongst them, 


which did no skaith (hurt), but feared the | 


commons. Both parties played on others. 
At last there was another field-piece again 
shot, the fear whereof made them all clearly 
to take the flight. Followed the chace. 
The lord Fraser was said to have foul fauld- 
ings (to have been badly hurt), but wan 
away. The lairds of Echt and Skene, and 
some others, were taken prisoners. There 
were some hurt, some slain. The barons 
sounds the retreat, and comes immediately 
back to Turreff, takes meat and drink at 
their pleasure, and fears (frightens) Mr. 
Thomas Mitchell, minister at Turreff, very 
evil. And so this committee was after this 
manner discharged at this time.” Such is 
Spalding’s picturesque description of the 
encounter, which, from its being rather a 
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hasty flight than a battle, was popularly 
called the “ trot of Turreff.” 

This first success encouraged the royalists 
in the north, who, having been joined by a 
body of about five hundred highlanders, 
marched into Aberdeen, and quartered their 
army upon the covenanters of that town, 
living at free quarters. “No doubt,” says 
Spalding, “but this vexation was very 
grievous to Aberdeen; to be overthrown by 
each party who by might and strength 
could be master of the fields, whereas all 
the other boroughs within Scotland lived 
both first and last at great rest and quiet- 
ness.” Making Aberdeen their head- 
quarters, the anti-covenant insurgents over- 
run the country around, plundering the 
lands of the covenanters; but some of the 
more moderate of their party, among whom 
the foremost were Gordon of Straloch and 
Barnet of Craigmill, began to be alarmed 
for the consequences of their rash proceed- 
ings, especially seeing that they had no 
warrant from the king for what they had 
done, and they exerted themselves to per- 
suade their friends to disband their men 
and return to their homes. This resolu- 
tion was hastened by the intelligence that 
the earl of Montrose was marching against 
them with an army from the south, while 
the northern covenanters, under the earl of 
Seaforth, the lord Lovat, and the chiefs of 
the Dunhbars, the Inneses of Murray, and 
the Grants of Strathspey, were rising around 
them. The barons of the royalist party 
left Aberdeen on the 23rd of May, and the 
town was immediately occupied by the earl 
Marshall, with such forces as he had been able 
to get together. It was now the turn of the 
coyenanters to triumph, and they retaliated 
on their opponents in and about Aberdeen, 
by plundering them unmercifully. Among 
other outrages, they plundered the bishop’s 
palace and ravaged his lands. Two days 
afterwards, on the 25th of May, the earl of 
Montrose marched into Aberdeen with a 
well-provisioned army of about four thou- 
sand men, with thirteen field-pieces. “‘ Upon 
the 26th of May, being Sunday, the earl of 
Montrose, now called likewise general, with 
the rest of the nobles, heard devotion; but 
the rascal soldiers, in time of both preach- 
ings, are abusing and plundering New Aber- 
deen pitifully, without regard to God or 
man, And in the meantime, grass and 
corn are eaten and destroyed about both 
Aberdeens, without fear of the maledictions 
of the poor labourers of the ground. This 


same Sunday, after afternoon’s sermon, the 
general gave orders to quarter his whole 
soldiers within both Aberdeens ; which was 
done that night; and on the morn, in 
New Aberdeen, because Old Aberdeen was 
quartered before by the master of Forbes, 
his kin and friends, The bishop’s servants 
saved his books and other insight plenishing 
(household furniture), and hid them in neigh- 
bours’ houses of the town from the violence 
of the runagate soldiers, who brake down 
and demolished all they could get within 
the bishop’s house, without making any 
great benefit to themselves, as ye have heard 
before. And as the bishop’s house was 
thus abused and spoiled, right so the corn 
was eaten and destroyed by the horse of 
this great army, both night and day, during 
their abode. The salmon-fishers, both of 
Dee and Don, were all masterfully op- 
pressed, and their salmon taken from them, 
whereupon one of these rascal soldiers was 
slain at Dee-side by the watermen. Now, 
these waters pertaining heritably for the 
most part to burgesses covenanters, they 
complained upon these oppressions to the 
general, who commanded a watch, night 
and day, to keep and defend both the rivers 
of Dee and Don from such wrong and op- 
pression; and thus the watermen were 
made free. But the country round about 
was pitifully plundered, the meal girnels 
(granaries ) broken up, eaten and consumed ; 
no foul, cock or hen, left unkilled. The 
whole house-dogs, messens (lap-dogs), and 
whelps within Aberdeen killed and slain 
upon the gate, so that neither hound nor 
messen or other dog was left alive that they 
could see. The reason was, when the first 
army came here, each. captain, commander, 
servant, and soldier had a blue ribbon about. 
his craig (head); in despite and derision 
whereof, when they removed from Aber- 
deen, some women of Aberdeen (as was 
alleged), knit blue ribbons about their mes- 
sens’ craigs; whereat these soldiers took 
offence, and killed all their dogs for this 
very cause. On Monday, the 27th of May, 
the general goes to a council of war; 
they took from the town of Aberdeen ten 
thousand merks to save it from plundering, 
and took twelve pieces of cannon also from 
them, and shipped them in a bark lying 
at the quay-head, minding to send them to 
Montrose,” 

When Montrose entered Aberdeen, the 
northern covenanters, who had assembled 
to the number of between two and three 
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thousand foot, under the earl of Seaforth, 
| marched to join him, but they were arrested 
| on their way by the Gordons and their 
| friends, who, with nearly a thousand foot 
| and three hundred horse crossed the Spey, 
and about sunrise, on the 28th of May, en- 
| camped on an eminence nearly two miles 
| from Elgin, where the covenanters lay. 

The latter immediately marched to give 
| them battle, but some ‘“ peaceable-set men” 
| of both parties interfered, and instead of 
| fighting they came to an agreement whereby 
| the covenanters were to remain unmolested 
on the north side of the Spey, which they 
were not to pass, while the Gordons were to 
return home. There Montrose now pre- 
pared to attack them, and on the Ist of 
| June he laid siege to the castle of Gicht, 
which was resolutely defended by sir George 
Gordon, with lieutenant-colonel Johnstone. 
He had already battered the place two days, 
when he received intelligence that the lord 
Aboyne, to whom the king had given a 
commission of lieutenancy, had arrived in 
Aberdeen road with reinforcements, upon 
which he immediately raised the siege. The 
marquis of Hamilton, from his fleet in the 
| Forth, had sent with lord Aboyne some ex- 
perienced officers, especially one named 
Gun, to direct the operations of the less 
disciplined troops of the royalists in the 
north, and on thei way they had met and 
| carried back with them the royalists who 
had fled from Aberdeen by sea on the ad- 
vance of the covenanters. With them were 
the earls of Glencairn and Tullibarden, and 
several influential barons. Aboyne also met 
and captured the ship. containing the can- 
non which the covenanters had sent from 
Aberdeen to Montrose, and, sending the 
cannon on to the English fleet, they carried 
with them the muskets and other arms with 
which the same ship was laden for the use 
of their own recruits. The lord Aboyne 
having landed with his friends and the 
English officers, soon found himself at the 
head of a force of three thousand foot and 
five hundred horse, and the earl Marshall 
found it necessary to withdraw from Aber- 
deen, and on the 7th of June the royalists 
again took possession of the town, and 
Aboyne caused his commission of liente- 
nancy to be proclaimed, and proceeded to 
compel the.inhabitants to take an oath of 
loyalty to the king, The covenanters of 
_ Aberdeen and its neighbourhood were now 
exposed to the rapacity of the royalist sol- 
| diers, bisa they consisted in good part 


| 
of highlanders, was greater even than that of | 
the soldiers of the covenant who had pre- | 
ceded them. Two or three days were em- | 
ployed in ravaging the lands of the cove- | 
nanters in the neighbourhood, probably 
with the hope of drawing together recruits 
in greater numbers by the prospect of plun- 
der. The earl Marshall’s house at Hall 
Forest was taken and stripped of everything 
worth carrying away, and the lord Fraser’s 
house at Muchells was attacked, but not 
taken, though great havoc was made out- 
side. At length the lord Aboyne, encou- 
raged, it was said, by information given him 
that there was a rising in the south, deter- 
mined to proceed southward to join the insur- 
gents. By the advice of the English officer, 
Gun, they marched along the coast, sending 
their heavy ordnance and ammunition in 
ships by sea.- Lord Aboyne began his 
march on the 14th of June, and encamped 
that night about Muchells. Next morning 
they continued their march to Stonehaven, 
but when they approached that place, they 
found the earl Marshall, with a small army 
of covenanters, with which the earl had ad- 
vanced from Dunnotter, advantageously 
posted on a hill to the south of the village. 
The royalist army was already partially disor- 
ganised; the highlanders seem from the 
first to have disliked the English officers, 
and, a westerly wind having unexpectedly 
blown the ships containing their cannon | 
and ammunition from the shore, they imme- 
diately accused Gun of having deceived 
them with treacherous councils. Before 
they reached Stonehaven, the different chiefs 
had shown more inclination to criticise the 
orders of their commanders, than to obey 
them ; and now, when Gun objected to the 
rather dangerous proposal made confidently 
by one of the officers named Johnston, for 
dividing their army, and attacking the cove- 
nanters with one division in front, while the 
other made a circuit westerly to throw them- 
selves in their rear, and so cut off their re- 
treat, his treason was considered to be fully 
demonstrated. At last, the discontented 
chiefs obtained permission to march against 
the enemy, but on the first discharge of the 
covenanters’ ordnance, though only two 
men were hurt by it, the highlanders fled in 
the utmost consternation, and took shelter 
in a moss, and Aboyne tried in vain to in- 
duce them to return to the field. With his 
army discouraged, and almost in a state of 
mutiny, he marched back to Aberdeen. 
The highlanders, instead of accompanying 
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him in his return, collected the horses, cat- 
tle, and sheep, from the lands of the earl 
Marshall’s tenants, and marched home with 
their plunder. 

This skirmish took place on Saturday the 
15th of June, and on the Monday following 
the earl Marshall, having been assured of 
the approach of Montrose and the earl of 
Kinghorn with reinforcements, hegan his 
march towards Aberdeen, and encamped 
that night at Tullohill. Next day the ex- 
pected reinforcements arrivedeand, with a 
force amounting altogether to about two 
thousand foot and three hundred horse, 
Montrose proceeded to Aberdeen. Aboyne 
had, meanwhile, exerted himself with some 
success to restore courage to those of his 
soldiers who had remained with him after 
the check at Stonehaven, and to recruit 
them, took possession of the brig of Dee, 
to hinder the passage of his opponents. The 
engagement which took place at this spot is 
told in such a quaint manner by Spalding, 
that it deserves to be given in his own words, 
though we must bear in mind that the 
writer is strongly prejudiced in favour of 
the royalists. ‘Upon the same Tuesday,” 
he tells us, “the earls of Montrose and 
Kinghorn comes from the south, the lord 
Fraser, the master of Forbes, with divers 
barons and gentlemen, comes from the 
north, to the earl Marshall. They were 
estimate altogether about two thousand foot 
and three hundred horse. The lord of 
Aboyne was of no less number, and more of 
braver horsemen, lying about the brig of 
Dee, this Tuesday; but few footmen. Which 
day, the earl Marshall and the rest goes to 
array and marches forward from Tullohill to 
the brig. They began to shoot their car- 
tows at the same, which was very fearful, 
being a quarter cannon having her bullet of 
twenty pound weight. But courageous 
Johnston manfully defended the same with 
braye musketeers that came out of both 
Aberdeens, who gave fire so abundantly 
upon their enemies’ musketeers, that they 
were of them praised and admired for their 
brave service. Thus this whole day they 
on the one side pursuing the brig with 
cannon and musket, and on the other side 
they are defending with musket and their 
four brazen pieces (which did little service); 
yet no skaith (hurt) on our side, except a 
townsman called John Forbes was pitifully 
slain, and William Gordon of Gordon’s 
mill recklessly shot in the foot, both anti- 
coyenanters, Thus night came, both parties 


left off, set their watches, attending the 
coming of the morning. Upon Wednesday, 
the 19th of June, the townfolk, about fifty 
musketeers, foolishly left the brig, with 
about the like number to keep the same, 
and went convoying the corpse of the fore- 
said John Forbes to the town to be. buried ; 
which was very unwisely done, and to the 
tynsell (Joss) of the brig. In the mean- 
time a new assault was hotly given. Coura- 
geous Johnston placed his few soldiers (as 
he did first) in the rounds of the brig on 
both sides so commodiously, as they de- 
fended themselves very stoutly and manfully 
with little loss. The confederate lords, see- 
ing they could come no speed, devises a 
pretty slight to draw the horsemen from the 
brig, being about the number of nine score 
brave gentlemen (albeit they had no foot- 
men except James Grant and his company, 
and the townsmen of both Aberdeens, be- 
cause they had scattered at Cowie, as ye 
have heard, and was quickly gathering 
again, but came not in time to the defence 
of the brig, as ye shall hear), better horsed 
and more in number than they were of 
good horse; therefore they stringed up 
their horse company on the other side of 
the water of Dee, making show to enter the 
water and come through the same, to pur- 
sue the lord of Aboyne on this side of the | 
water; which was far from their mind, and | 
over hastily believed by Aboyne. Where- 
upon he rides up the water-side to meet 
these horsemen at their coming through 
the water, and leaves the brig foolishly with 
brave Johnston and about fifty musketeers 
only, who wonderfully stood out and de- 
fended the same, albeit cruelly charged both 
with cartow and musket-shot in great abun- 
dance, which was most fearfully renewed 
where as the lord Aboyne was marching up 
the water-side. At last, brave Johnston is 
unhappily hurt in the thigh or leg by the 
buffet of a stone thrown out of the brig by 
violence of a shot, so that he could do no 
more service. He hastily calls for a horse, 
and says to his soldiers, ‘ Gallants, do for 
yourselves, and haste you to the town.’ 
‘Whereupon they all with himself took the 
flight. Then followed in certain captains, 
quickly take in the brig peaceably, and 
cast out their colours. ‘The lord Aboyne, 
seeing their horsemen stay upon the other 
side of the water, and not coming through 
the water as they seemed to intend, and 
withall seeing their colours upon the brig, 
takes the flight shamefully, but (without) 
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stroke of sword or any other kind of vassa- 
lage (service); for he and his horsemen lay 
under banks and braes saving themselves 
from the cartow, and beheld the Aberdeen’s 
men defending the brig, which was pitifully 
lost by the ingoing of the soldiers to join 
Forbes’s burial, as ye have heard, and by 
the lord Aboyne his leaving of the same, 
and chiefly by the unhappy hurt which 
brave Johnston received.” The same day 
the covenanters marched into Aberdeen, 
and again took possession of that city, 
which, plundered alternately by both par- 
ties, was reduced to great distress. Yet 
Montrose determined to levy the heavy fine 
of sixty thousand marks upon the inhabi- 
tants, from which they were only saved by 
the arrival the same evening of intelligence 
of the treaty which had been concluded 
between the king and his Scottish subjects. 

After the conclusion of this treaty, the 
king remained at Berwick till the 29th of 
July. It has been well observed, that the 
only chance left to Charles of recovering 
himself from the false position in which he 
stood, was to fulfil honestly and sincerely 
the promises which he had been compelled 
to make; yet the course he pursued was 
exactly the contrary. As far as we can 
judge by appearances, Charles had agreed 
to a treaty which it was never his intention 
to observe, and he was already seeking ex- 
cuses for breaking or evading it. The Scots, 
on the other hand, had no sooner signed and 
proclaimed the treaty, than they saw how 
loosely and unsatisfactorily it was worded, 
and their subsequent conduct was marked 
by caution and suspicion. An incident 
which followed the king’s arrival in Berwick 
exhibited this feeling, and gave great offence 
to him. He had summoned fourteen of the 
chief covenanted noblemen to confer with 
him personally at that town. The king’s 
notion, no doubt, was that he should be 
able to seduce at least some of them from 
the cause they now supported; and the 
tables, suspecting this design, and also 
alarmed by a report that he intended to 
carry with him to London and commit to 
the. Tower those whom he could not gain 
over, resolved that they should not go. 
Eventually, three only repaired to Berwick, 
the earls of Lothian, Loudon, and Mon- 
trose. The latter, a man of fiery temper 
and restless ambition, had been cooled 
much in his zeal for the covenant by the 
appointment of Leslie to the chief command 
of the ~~ by the comparative neglect 
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which he thought was shown to himself, and 
he seems, on the first advances from the king, 
to have been lost to the covenanters. Charles 
resented highly the refusal to send the rest 
of the lords he had invited to the conference, 
and he dispatched the earls of Loudon and 
Lothian to Edinburgh to repeat the sum- 
mons in a more peremptory manner, and to 
inquire the reason of their detention. The 
two earls were alsg bearers of certain com- 
plaints on the part of the king, with regard 
to the alleged non-performance of the treaty 
by the covenanters, which complaints were 
divided into ten heads, or articles. “1. He 
alleged, that the covenanters did make a 
protestation against the publication of his 
declaration before their army at Dunse. 
That the forces of Scotland raised against 


himself were not disbanded within forty-" 


eight hours, but for some time they kept 
in a body some forces, and held in pay 
their officers. 8. That full restoration was 
not made of his majesty’s forts, castles, and 
ammunition; and the fortifications of Leith 


stand entirely, albeit, the king commanded | 


to cast them down. 4. That they kept un- 
lawful meetings at tables, conventicles, and 
consultations, after the 20th of July, which 
day the month’s time granted by the king 
to meet and consult upon relief to their 
mutual burthens only and no other state 
matters, was expired; wherein they daily 
vex and trouble such as do not adhere to 
their rebellious covenant and pretended as- 
sembly at Glasgow. 5. Whereas all forti- 
fications bigged but (built without) his war- 
rant were remitted to his pleasure, whether 
to stand or be demolished, and that he com- 
manded them to be cast down, yet no obe- 
dience given thereto. 6. None of his ma- 


jesty’s good subjects have gotten their goods, 


nor dare hazard home to their own houses 
at full liberty, by reason of the covenanters’ 
fury, animated thereto by the said protesta- 
tion and seditious sermons; and that they 
are threatened with the loss of their lives, 
in case they shall repair to their own dwel- 
lings. 7. Whereas it is declared, that his 
majesty did not approve the late pretended 
assembly at Glasgow, yet, contrary to his 
highness’s pleasure, they press the subjects 
to subscribe the approbation thereof, and 
to swear the same. 8. Whereas it pleased 
the king to grant a free assembly, expecting 
a choice of such commissioners as might 
stand with his highness’s authority, they 
perverted his subjects by anticipating their 
voices, in making them swear to and sub- 
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scribe the acts of the pretended assembly 


holden at Glasgow, and making commis- 
sioners of these {and no others) as adhered 
thereunto, and by oath were bound to main- 
tain the same; and farther deterred others 


. whom his majesty called to the next assem- 
| bly by his lawful warrant, threatening them 


with the loss of their lives if they repaired 
thither. 9. They brand his good subjects 
that adhere to his majesty’s service with the 
vile aspersion of traitors to God and their 
country, threatening to proceed against them 
with censures accordingly, as though their 
serving the king were treason; whereas his 
subjects are bound to rise and assist him 
under the pain of treason. 10. Their pro- 
testing that all members of the college of 
justice and his highness’s lieges were not to 
attend the session, and that all acts and de- 
erees shall be null, taking his royal power 
out of his hand, who only might commend 
his subjects to attend the session, or dis- 
charge the-same.” 

When we consider the few days that had 
passed between the signing of the treaty 
and the time at which these complaints were 
made, it is evident that a great part of 
them were frivolous, and that the only ob- 
ject of the whole could have been to pick a 
quarrel which might justify the king in 
receding from his own engagements; and it 
is certainly honourable to the character of 
the Scottish nobles that on this occasion 
they remained firm to their principles, that 
they all declined the king’s summons to 
Berwick, and that Montrose was the only 
renegade. The earls of Lothian and 
Loudon returned alone to the king, carrying 
with them the written reply of the cove- 
nanters to his complaints, which had been 
sent in writing. This reply was to the 
following effect:—‘‘ 1. It is denied that 
any protestation was made against his ma- 
jesty’s gracious ‘declaration of the pacifica- 
tion; but on-the contrary, both at Dunse 
and Edinburgh, public thanksgiving, with a 
declaration that we.adhere to the general 
assembly. 2. It is answered, the same is 
obeyed by the general his surrender, which 
he had pressed many times before. 3. The 
cannons which were at Leith are delivered 
to the castle of Edinburgh, together with 
the muskets; and as for the ball, they are 
lying still unmade use of. 4, It is denied 
that any unlawful meetings are kept, but 
such as are warranted by act of parliament ; 
and although we must adhere to our most 


necessary and lawful covenant, yet, to our) 


knowledge, none has been urged to sub- 
scribe it.. 5. The fortifications shall be de- 
molished with all convenient diligence. 
6. To the sixth, it is denied. 7. We know 
none of his majesty’s good subjects who 
are now detained or threatened, nor do we 
allow that any should be troubled; and if 
any fear themselves there is a certain way 
of justice which they may use. 8. To the 
eighth, it is denied, because to our know- 
ledge no such exception has been made at | 
any time of the elections. 9. To the ninth, 
it is denied. 10. There was nothing pro- 
tested against the session, to infer any claim 
that any subject or all the subjects has 
power to hinder or discharge them; but 
only in respect of the time, for neither the 
lords could attend, neither had parties their 
writs in readiness to pursue or defend; they 
behoved to protest for remedy of laws, if 
anything should be done in their prejudice.” 
To these replies, article by article, they 
added what was in Scotland termed an 
“eke,” or additional clause, intended to 
express strongly their hope that the king 
would adhere to his “ royal word.” “ As we 
are most unwilling,” they said, “to fall 
upon any question which may seem to im- 
port the least contradiction with his ma- 
jesty, so, if it had not been the trust which 
we gave to the relation of our commissioners 
who did impart to us his majesty’s gracious 
expressions related daily to us at Dunse, and 
put in, not by many of our number, which 
were a great deal more satisfactory to us 
than his written declaration, the same would 
not have been aéceptable (which called the 
assembly ‘ pretended,’ our humble and loyal 
proceedings ‘disorders,’ our courses ‘ dis- 
agreeable to monarchical government’), nor 
the castle of Edinburgh surrendered (which 
was only taken for the safety of the town, 
simply without assurance by writ of their 
indemnity), except for the trust we repose 
in their religion, and confidence in his ma- 
jesty’s royal word, which we believe they 
did not forget, but would bring those who 
adhere to the treaty to a right remembrance 
thereof; which paper was only written for 
that cause, least either his majesty or his 
subjects should aver that they spoke any- 
thing without warrant.” There is here an 
evident allusion to the “explanations” of 
the king’s declaration, which had been given 
verbally, but taken down in writing by the 
covenanters’ commissioners, when the treaty 
was agreed to. On the present occasion, 
the covenanters further added, in a paper 
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entrusted to the two earls, certain “ griev- 


| ances” of their own “to be remonstrated 


to his majesty.” These were :—“1. The 
provision laid in the castle extraordinary, as 
grenades, pot-pieces, and others, which are 
offensive, and not defensive. 2. Protections 
given without payment of duty. 3. Inso- 


| Jencies committed in the north. 4. Oaths 


ministrate to Scotchmen (especially °skip- 
pers and Scotchmen merchants, which is 


‘| contrary to the law of nations, and to the 


laws of Scotland), will bring many incon- 
veniences, stop the trade, and bring a num- 
5. Justice denied 
to all those who do not pursue for their just 
debt in England, if the party shall allege 
they have subscribed the covenant. 6. 
Private men’s outfallings and broils are 
questioned as national quarrels.” 

But that which most offended the king, 
was the renewed refusal to send the other 
lords to Berwick, and the reasons alleged 
for it. They said that it was unusual at 
any time, and especially under such circum- 
stances as then existed, to draw out of the 
country at one time so great a number of 
its men “ of such note.’ They represented 
how their trust in the king’s word alone 
had led them to agree to the treaty and 
allow of certain expressions in the declara- 
tion which were themselves most unpala- 
table. “Yet,” said they, “ we now under- 
stand that all or the greatest part of these 
expressions verbal are denied, which makes 
our hope to waver, giveth us great cause of 
jealousy, and moveth us to call in question 
all the reports made to us from his majesty.” 
They complained further that the king now 
required concessions which formed no part 
of the treaty, and they said that “if it had 
been then required that these fourteen 
should be sent to the camp at Berwick, the 
condition had been harder than that we could 
have yielded unto.” Their fears, they added, 
were increased by the language which was 
uniformly held towards them. ‘ We desire 
it to be considered,” they said, “that all 
expressions of favour are put upon our ad- 
versaries; they called his majesty’s good 
subjects, and their practises his majesty’s 
service; upon the contrary, whole volumes 
are spread and (ever since the treaty) put 
in all hands against us, not only stuffed with 
such reproaches against almost the whole 
kingdom, and particularly against the per- 
sons now sentefor, that it were a dishonour 
for the king to have such a kingdom, and a 


shame to be set over such subjects, as we 
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are described to be; but also containing 
vows and threatening of exemplary punish- 
ment, upon such as we are reported to be; 
that the troubles in the north part of the 
kingdom are not yet ceased; that the garri- 
sons are kept in Berwick; that the castle of 
Edinburgh is fortified and furnished above 
anything that hath been heard at any time; 
that some bloody and cruel words against 
the Scots lords have been overheard in Ber- 
wick, and which we could not have believed, 
but that it is testified by so many letters 
sent hither; that our friends and country- 
men not only in Ireland, but even now in 
England, are not only stopped in their 
trade, but cast in prison for their modest 
refusing to take oaths contrary to their oath 
and covenant which they have sworn in 
their own country; a violence not used be-~ 
fore the treaty of peace; and contrary to 
the laws of nations, the rule of common 
equity of doing that to others which we 
would they should do unto us, and to the 
articles of pacification agreed upon with his 
majesty.” Under these circumstances, they 
declined sending the fourteen ‘“ eminent 
persons” to Berwick, trusting that his ma- 
jesty would not consider this determination 
as an act of disobedience or indiscretion, 
since they had been careful to see all the 
conditions of the treaty performed on their 
part, and that they were all ready to give 
ample testimony of their cbedience to his 
majesty’s just commands, as he should find 
when he came in person amongst them. 
When these various papers were read to the 
king, we are told that “his majesty waxed 
wroth therewith, and became impatient.” 
But he artfully made this an excuse for 
breaking one of the promises he had made, 
that of attending the assembly and parlia- 
ment in person, declaring that, since the 
Scots would not adventure those lords to 
come to him whom he had sent for, they 
had put him upon a resolution not to go to 
their assembly. 

In fact, the subject which chiefly occupied 
the king’s attention during the remainder 
of his stay at Berwick, was the appointment 
of his commissioner to the assembly and 
parliament. His choice was first fixed upon 
the marquis of Hamilton, but that nobleman 
urgently desiring to be excused, the king 
reluctantly, though at Hamilton’s recom- 
mendation, finally entrusted that office to 
the earl of Traquair. . The earl’s instruc- 
tions, which were signed by the king at 
Berwick, on the 27th of July, were artfully 
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conceived, and show that while the king 
was yielding reluctantly to the necessity of 
making concessions, ke was anxious not to 
commit himself either in approving the con- 
cessions he made, or in depriving himself of 
the power of subsequently disowning them. 
“ At the first meeting of the assembly,” the 
king told his commissioner, “before it be 
brought in dispute who shall preside, you 
shall appoint him who was moderator in the 
last assembly to preside in this till a new 
moderator be chosen. We allow that lay 
elders shall be admitted members of this 
assembly; but in case of the election of 
commissioners for presbyteries, where the 
lay elders have had voice, you shall declare 
against the informality thereof; as also 
against lay elders having voice in funda- 
mental points of religion. At the first 
opening of the assembly, you shall strive 
to make the assembly sensible of our good- 
ness, that notwithstanding all that is past, 
whereby we might have been justly moved 
not to hearken to their petitions, yet we 
| have been graciously pleased to grant a free 
general assembly ; and, for great and weighty 
considerations, have commanded the arch- 
bishops and bishops not to appear at this 
assembly. You shall not make use of the 
assessors in public, except you’ find you 
shall be able to carry their having vote in 
the assembly. You shall labour to your 
utmost that there be no question made 
about the last assembly [the king had pro- 
mised that the new assembly should be free 
to approve or disapprove of the former]; 
and in case it come to the worst, whatever 
shall be done in ratification or with relation 
to the former assembly, our will is that you 
declare the same to be done as an act of 
this assembly, and that you consent thereto 
only upon these terms, and no ways as hav- 
ing any relation to the former assembly. 
You shall by all means shun the dispute 
about our power in assemblies; and if it 
shall be urged, or offered to be disputed, 
whether we have the negative voice, or the 
sole power of indicting, and consequently 
of dissolving, except you see clearly that 
you can carry the same in our favour, stop 
the dispute, and rather than it be decided 
against us, stop the course of the assembly 
until we be advertised. For the better faci- 
litating of our other services, and the more 
peaceable and plausible progress in all busi- 
nesses recommended to you, we allow you, 
at any time you shall find most convenient 
after the opening of the assembly, to de- 
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clare, that notwithstanding our own incli- 
nation, or any other considerations, we are 
contented, for our people’s full satisfaction, 
to remit episcopacy and the estate of bishops 
to the freedom of the assembly; but so as 
no respect be had to the determination of 
the point in the last assembly. And in giv- 
ing way to the abolishing of episcopacy, be 
careful that it be done without the appear- 
ing of any warrant from the bishops; and 
if any offer to appear for them, you are to 
inquire for their warrant, and carry the dis- 
pute so as the conclusion seem not to be 
made in prejudice of episcopacy as unlawful, 
but only in satisfaction to the people for set- 
tling the present disorders, and such other 
reasons of state; but herein you must be 
careful that our intentions appear not to 
any. You shall labour that ministers de- 
posed by the last assembly, or commissions 
flowing from them, for no other cause but 
the subscribing the petition or declinator 
against the last assembly, but, upon their 
submission to the determination of this as- 
sembly, reponed in their own places; and 
such other ministers as are deposed for no 
other faults, that they be tried of new; and 
if that cannot be, strive that commissions 
may be directed from this assembly for try- 
ing and censuring them, according to the 
nature of their process. That immediately 
upon the conclusion of this assembly, you 
indict another at some convenient time, as 
near the expiring of the year as you can; 
and if you find that Aberdeen be not a 
place agreeable, let Glasgow be the place; 
and if that cannot give content, let it be 
elsewhere. The general assembly is not to 
meddle with anything that is civil, or which 
formerly hath been established by act of 
parliament, but upon his majesty’s special 
command or warrant. We will not allow of 
any commissioner from the assembly, nor 
no such act as may give ground for the con- 
tinuing of the tables or conventicles. In 
case episcopacy be abolished at this assem- 
bly, you are to labour that we may have the 
power of choosing of so many ministers as 
may represent the fourteen bishops in par- 
liament; or if that cannot be, that fourteen 
others whom we shall present be agreed to, 
with a power to choose the lords of the 
articles for the nobility for this time; until 
the business be further considered upon. 
We allow that episcopacy be abolished, for 
the reasons contained in the articles, and 
the covenant of 1580, for satisfaction of our 
people be subscribed, provided it be so con- 
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ceived that thereby our subjects be not forced 
to abjure episcopacy as a point of popery, or 
contrary to God’s law or the protestant reli- 
gion; but if they require it to be abjured, 
as contrary to the constitution of the church 
of Scotland, you are to give way to it rather 
than to make a breach. After al! assembly 
business is ended, and immediately before 
prayers, you shall, in the fairest way that 
you can, protest, that in respect of his ma- 
jesty’s resolution of not coming in person, 
and that his instructions to you were upon 
short advertisement; whereupon many things 
may have occurred wherein you have not 
had his majesty’s pleasure, and for such 
other reasons as occasion may furnish; you 
are to protest, that in case anything hath 
escaped you, or hath been condescended 
upon in this present assembly prejudicial 
to his majesty’s service, that his majesty 
may be heard for redress thereof in his own 
time and place.” 

Traquair being thus appointed and in- 
structed as to the course which he was to 
pursue, the king returned southward, and 
reached his capital on the Ist of August. 
There archbishop Laud delivered him a 
letter from the Scottish prelates, who were 
in great alarm at the king’s concessions, 
and wished him to evade the calling of the 
assembly and parliament. The king’s senti- 
ments on the subject are sufficiently obvious 
in the following reply, which was written at 
Whitehall on the 6th of August, and ad- 
dressed to the archbishop of St. Andrews. 
“Right trusty and well-beloved councillor 
and reverend father in God, we greet you 
well. Your letter and the rest of the 
bishops’ (sent by the elect of Caithness) to 
my lord of Canterbury, hath been by him 
communicated to us; and after serious con- 
sideration of the contents thereof, we have 
thought fit ourself to return this answer to 
you for direction, according to our promise, 
which you are to communicate to the rest 
of your brethren. We do in part approve 
of what you have advised, concerning the 
prorogating of the assembly and parliament, 
and must acknowledge it to be grounded 
upon reason enough, were reason only to be 
thought on in this business; but considering 
the present state of our affairs, and what we 
have promised in the articles of pacification, 
we may not (as we conceive) without great 
prejudice to ourself and service condescend 
thereunto; wherefore we'are resolved (rather 
necessitated) to hold the assembly and parlia- 
ment at ‘on and place appointed; and 
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for that end we have nominated the earl of 
Traquair our commissioner, to whom we 
have given instructions not only how to 
carry himself at the same, but a charge also 
to have a special care of your lordships and 
those of the inferior clergy who have suffered 
for their duty to God and obedience to our 
commands. And we do hereby assure you, 
that it shall be still one of our chiefest 
studies, how to rectify and establish the 
government of that church aright, and to 
repair your losses, which we desire you to 
be most confident of. As for your meeting 
to treat of the affairs of the church, we do 
not see at this time how that can be done; 
for within our kingdom of Scotland we 
cannot promise you any place of safety, and 
in any other of our dominions we cannot 
hold it convenient, all things considered. 
Wherefore we conceive that the best way 
would be for your lordships to give in, by 
way of protestation or remonstrance, your 
exceptions against this assembly and parlia- 
ment to our commissioner, which may be 
sent by any mean man, so he be trusty, and 
deliver it at his entering into the church. But 
we would not have it to be either read or 
argued in this meeting, where nothing but 
partiality is to be expected, but to be repre- 
sented to us by him; which we promise to 
take so into consideration, as becometh a 
prince sensible of his own interest and ho- 
nour, joined with the equity of your desires ; 
and you may rest secure, that though per- 
haps we may give way, for the present to 
that which will be prejudicial to the church 
and our own government, yet we shall not 
leave thinking in time how to remedy both. 
We must likewise intimate unto you, that 
we are so far from conceiving it expedient 
for you or any of my lords of the clergy to 
be present at this meeting, as we do abso- 
lutely discharge your going thither; and for 
your absence, this shall be to you and every 
of you a sufficient warrant; in the interim 
your best course will be, to remain in our 
kingdom of England, till such time as you 
shall receive our further order, where we 
shall provide for your subsistence, though not 
in that measure as we could wish, yet in 
such a way as you shall not- be in want. 
Thus you have our pleasure briefly signified 
unto you, which we doubt not but you will 
take in good part; you cannot but know 
that what we do in this, we are necessitated 
to; so we bid you farewell.” 

The Scottish bishops, who were distri- 
buted in the north at Morpeth, Berwick, 
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and Holy Island, at once entered into the 
king’s artful plan of drawing up a document 
which might be placed in his hands, and be 
made a pretext for denying the, legality of 
the general assembly. They accordingly 
drew up the following declinature :— 
“‘ Whereas his majesty, out of his surpas- 
sing goodness, was pleased to indict another 
national assembly for rectifying the present 
disorders in the church, and repealing the 
acts concluded in the late pretended assem- 
bly at Glasgow against all right and reason, 
charging and commanding us the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the church of Scot- 
land, and others that have place therein, to 
‘meet at Edinburgh the 12th of August in- 
stant, in hopes that by a peaceable treaty 
and conference matters should have been 
brought to a wished peace and unity; and 
that now we perceive all these hopes disap- 
pointed, the authors of the present schism 
and division proceeding in their wonted 
courses of wrong and violence, as hath ap- 
peared in their presumptuous protestation 
against the said indiction, and in the busi- 
ness they have made throughout the country 
for electing ministers and laics of their fac- 
tion to make up the said assembly; whereby 
it is evident that the same or worse effects 
must needs ensue upon the present meeting, 
than were seen to follow the former. We 
therefore the underscribers, for discharge of 
our duties to God, and to the church com- 
mitted to our government under our sove- 
reign lord the king’s majesty, protest, as in 
our former declinator, as well for ourselves, 
as in name of the church of Scotland, and 
so many as shall adhere to this our protes- 
tation, that the present pretended assembly 
be holden and reputed null in law, as con- 
sisting and made up partly of laical persons 
that have no office in the church of God, 
partly of refractory, schismatical, and per- 
jured ministers, that contrary to their oaths 
and subscriptions, from which no human 
power could absolve them, have filthily re- 
siled (jumped back), and so made themselves 
to the present and future ages most infamous, 
and that no churchman be bound to appear 
before them, nor any citation, admonition, 
certification, or act whatsoever proceeding 
from the said pretended-meeting, be preju- 
dicial to the jurisdiction, liberties, privileges, 
rents, possessions, and benefices belonging 
to the church, nor to any acts of former 
general assemblies, acts of council or parlia- 
ment, made in favour thereof; but, to the 
contrary, that all such acts and deeds, and 


every one of them, are and shall be reputed 
unjust, partial, and illegal, with all that may 
follow thereupon, And this our protesta- 
tion we humbly desire may be presented to 
his majesty, whom we do humbly supplicate, 
according to the practice of christian em- 
perors in ancient time, to convene the clergy 
of his whole dominions, for remedying of 
the present schism and division, unto whose 
judgment and determination we promise to 
submit ourselves and all our proceedings.” 
This document was subscribed on the 10th 
and 11th of August, on account of the dis- 
tances at which they lived from one another, 
by the archbishop of St. Andrews, and by 
the bishops of Edinburgh, Ross, Galloway, 
Brechin, Lismore, and Aberdeen. 

It certainly seems rather singular, that 
in a paper expressly intended for the king’s 
eyes, the prelates should presume to stigma- 
tise, before it met, with the title of a “ pre- 
tended assembly,” a meeting which had been 
called by the king according to treaty, and 
which he had promised should be perfectly 
free. But it is probable that few were at 
this time deceived as to the king’s real 
intentions; and indeed he seems to have: 
shown them in every way he could, as 
though to provoke and aggravate the Scots 
into acts of violence which might furnish 
excuses for breaking with them when he 
chose. General Ruthven, whom the king 
had appointed governor of Edinburgh castle, 
raising him at the same time to the peerage 
by the title of lord Ettrick, and lord Aboyne, 
who repaired with him from England to 
Edinburgh, were accused of raising dis- 
turbances in the streets, by insulting and 
quarrelling with the covenanters; and the 
latter, who appear to have been favoured by 
the magistrates, were not backward in re- 
taliating. In one of these disturbances, the 
earl of Traquair was himself assaulted, his 
coach nearly overturned, and his white staff 
of office as treasurer taken from the servant 
who carried it before him, and broken. 
When Traquair made his complaint to the 
town-council, another white stick, of the 
value of sixpence, was sent him! The king 
complained of these proceedings, and he ac- 
cused the covenanters — who, distrusting 
him, laboured to obtain an assembly as 
nearly unanimous as possible—of using vio- 
lence and undue influence in the elections. 
There can be no doubt of the king’s dupli- 
city, as exhibited in his instructions to 
Traquair and in his transactions with the 
bishops; or that he meant by the conclud- 
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ing article in the former, to reserve to him- 
self the power of calling in question any or all 
of the acts of the assembly after it was con- 
cluded; and Traquair had further persuaded 
him that the absence of the bishops from 
parliament would invalidate the proceedings 
of the legislative body, whose confirmation 
of the acts of the assembly would, therefore, 
be legally null. It was under this impres- 
sion, it appears, that the king resolved to 
let the assembly go on. Traquair, who had 
not yet recovered his credit since his mishap 
at Dalkeith, entered upon his mission with 
the utmost zeal; but when he arrived in 
Edinburgh, he soon found that the current 
of popular feeling in Scotland was far too 
strong to be withstood, even partially. He 
had received the declinature of the bishops, 
but it was carefully concealed from the 
knowledge of the assembly, who had no 
reason for supposing, that there was any 
pre-existing intention to annul the result of 
their deliberations. Traquair wrote letter 
after letter to court, to which Charles an- 
swered by referring him to his previous in- 
structions, and which he explained by de- 
claring unequivocally his adherence to the 
crooked policy of his father, king James. 
“Tf,” he said, “the madness of our sub- 
jects be such, that they will not rest satis- 
fied with what we have given you power 
and authority to condescend to, which, not- 
withstanding all their insolencies we shall 
allow you to make good to them, we take 
God to witness, that what misery soever 
shall fall to the country hereafter, it is no 
fault of ours, but their own procurement. 
And hereupon we do command you, that if 
you cannot compose this business according 
to our instructions and what we have now 
written, that you prorogue the parliament 
till the next spring; and that you think 
upon some course how you may make 
publicly ‘known to all our subjects what we 
had given you power to condescend to. 
And because it is not improbable that this 
way may produce a present rupture, you 
are to warn and assist Ruthven for the 
defence of the castle of Edinburgh ; and to 
take in general the like care of all our 
houses and forts in that kingdom; and 
likewise to advertise all such who are 
affected to our service, that timously they 
-may secure themselves ; and so we bid you 
heartily farewell.” 

The assembly was opened on the ap- 
pointed day, and Henderson, the moderator 
‘of the previous assembly, preached. He 
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urged strenuously upon the members of the 
assembly the necessity of tempering their 
zeal with moderation, and pointed out to 
them the advantage which would be taken 
of any imprudent warmth into which they 
might be betrayed. In accordance with 
this advice, the assembly showed a dispo- 
sition to yield in matters of form to the 
king’s wishes; they avoided all direct 
allusion to the former assembly, and they 
endeavoured to settle the fundamental points 
on which they insisted in such a manner as 
to be least offensive to him. These were 
enumerated in what was entitled “An act 
containing the causes and remedy of the 
by-gone evils of this kirk,’ which is of 


sufficient importance to be given entire.- 


“The king’s majesty,” it said, “having 
graciously declared, that it is his royal will 
and pleasure tbat all questions about religion 
and matters ecclesiastical be determined by 
assemblies of the kirk ; having also by public 
proclamation indicted this free national as- 
sembly, for settling the distraction of this 
kirk, and for establishing a perfect peace, 
against such division and disorders as have 
been sore displeasing to his majesty, and 
grievous to all his good subjects. And now 
his majesty’s commissioner, John earl of 
Traquair, intrusted and authorised with a 
full commission, being present, and sitting 
in this assembly, now fully convened 
and orderly constitute in all the members 
thereof according to the order of this 
kirk, having at large declared his majesty’s 
zeal to the reformed religion, and his 
royal care and tender affection to this 
kirk, where his majesty had both his birth 
aud baptism, his great displeasure at the 
manifold distractions and divisions of this 
kirk and kingdom, and his desires to have 
all our wounds perfectly cured with a fair 
and fatherly hand. And although in the 
way approved by this kirk, trial hath been 
taken in former assemblies before, from the 
kirk registers, to our full satisfaction, yet 
the commissioner’s grace making particular 
inquiry from the members of the assembly 
now solemnly convened, concerning the real 
and true causes of so many and great evils 
as this time past had so sore troubled the 
peace of this kirk and kingdom, it was re- 
presented to his majesty’s commissioner by 
this assembly, that, besides many other, the 
main and most material causEs were :— 
First, the pressing of this kirk by the 
prelates with a service-book, or book of 
common-prayer, without warrant or direc- 
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tion from the kirk, and containing, besides 
the popish frame thereof, divers popish 
errors and ceremonies, and the seeds of 
manifold gross ‘superstitions and idolatry, 
with a book of canons, without warrant or 
direction from the general assembly, esta- 
blishing a tyrannical power over the kirk 
in the persons of bishops, and overthrowing 
the whole discipline and government of the 
kirk by assemblies; with a book of conse- 
cration and ordination, without warrant or 
authority, civil or ecclesiastical, appointing 
offices in the house of God, which are not 
warranted by the word of God, and repug- 
nant to the discipline and acts of the kirk; 
and with the high commission, erected with- 
out consent of the kirk, and subverting the 
jurisdiction and ordinary judicatories of this 
kirk, and giving to persons merely ecclesi- 
astical the power of both swords, and to 
persons merely civil the power of the keys 
and kirk censures. A second cause was the 
articles of Perth, viz., the observation of 
festival-days, kneeling at the communion, 
confirmation, administration of the sacra- 
ments in private places, which are brought 
in by a null assembly, and are contrary to 
the confession of faith, as it was meant and 
subscribed anno 1580, and divers times since, 
and to the order and constitution of this 
kirk. Thirdly, the changing of the go- 
vernment of the kirk, from the assemblies of 
the kirk, to the persons of some kirkmen 
usurping priority and power over their 
brethren, by the way and under the name 
of episcopal government, against the con- 
fession of faith in 1580, against the order 
set down in the book of policy, and against 
the intention and constitution of this kirk 
from the beginning. Fourthly, the civil 
places and power of kirkmen, their sitting 
in session, council, and exchequer; their 
riding, sitting, and voting in parliament; 
and their sitting in the bench as justices 
of peace; which, according to the consti- 
tutions of this kirk, are incompatible with 
their spiritual sanction, lifting them up 
above their brethren in worldly pomp, and 
do tend to the hindrance of the ministry. 
Fifthly, the keeping and authorising corrupt 
assemblies at Linlithgow, 1606 and 1608; 

at Glasgow, 1610; at Aberdeen, 1616; at 
St. Andrews, 1617; at Perth, 1618; which 
are all null and unlawful, as being called 
and constitute quite contrary to the order 
and constitutions of this kirk, received and 
practised ever since the reformation of reli- 
gion; and withal, labouring to introduce 


novations into this kirk, against the order 
and religion established. A sixth cause is 
the want of lawful and free general assem- 
blies, rightly constitute of pastors, doctors, 
and elders, yearly or oftener, pro re nata, 
according to the liberty of this kirk, ex- 
pressed in the book of policy, and acknow- 
ledged in the act of parliament, 1592. After 
which,” it is stated in the minute of this 
act in the register, “the whole assembly in 
one heart and voice did declare, that these 
and such other, proceeding from the neglect 
and breach of the national covenant of this 
kirk and kingdom made in 1580, have been 
indeed the true and main causes of all our 
evils and distractions; and therefore ordain, 
according to the constitutions of the general 
assemblies of this kirk, and upon the grounds 
respective above specified, that the aforesaid 
service-book, books of canons and ordination, 
and the high commission, be still rejected ; 
that the articles of Perth be no more prac- 
tised; that episcopal government and the 
civil places and power of kirkmen be holden 
still as unlawful in this kirk; that the above- 
named pretended assemblies, at Linlithgow, 
1606 and 1608; at Glasgow, 1610; at 
Aberdeen, 1616; at St. Andrews, 1617; at 
Perth, 1618; be hereafter accounted as null 
and of none effect. - And that, for presenta- 
tion of religion and preventing all such evils 
in time coming, general assemblies rightly 
constitute, as the proper and competent 
judge of all matters ecclesiastical, hereafter 
be kept yearly, and oftener, prore nata, as 
oceasion and necessity shall require; the 
necessity of these occasional assemblies 
being first remonstrate to his majesty by 
humble supplication; as also that kirk ses- 
sions, presbyteries, and synodal assemblies, 
be constitute and observed according to the 
order of this kirk.” 

Traquair having intimated his consent to 
this act, the next object of importance was 
to obtain the sanction of the council to the 
covenant, for which purpose a “ supplica- 
tion” was drawn up, addressed to the king’s 
commissioner and the council, and expressed 
in as conciliatory language as could be 
found. ‘ We, the general assembly,” said 
the supplicants, “considering with all hum- 
ble and thankful acknowledgment the many 
recent favours bestowed upon us by his ma- 
jesty, and that there resteth nothing for 
crowning his majesty’s incomparable good- 
ness towards us but that all the members of 
this kirk and kingdom be joined in one and 
the same confession and covenant with God, | 
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with the king’s majesty, and amongst our- 
selves. And conceiving the main let and 
impediment to this so good a work, and so 
much wished by all, to have been the in- 
formations made to his majesty of our in- 
tentions to shake off civil and dutiful obe- 
dience due to sovereignty, and to diminish 
the king’s greatness and authority; and 
being most willing and desirous to remove 
this and all such impediments which may 
hinder and impede so full and perfect a 
union, and for the clearing of our loyalty, 
we in our own names and in the names of 
all the rest of the subjects and congrega- 
tions whom we represent, do now in all 
humility represent to your grace, his majes- 
ty’s commissioner, and the lords (of his 
majesty’s most honourable privy council, 
and declare before God and the world, that 
we never had nor have any thought of with- 
drawing ourselves from that humble and 
dutiful obedience to his majesty and to his 
government, which by the descent and 
under the reign of a hundred and seven 
kings is most cheerfully acknowledged by 
us and our predecessors; and that we never 
had nor have any intention or desire to at- 
tempt anything that may tend to the dis- 
honour of God, or the diminution of the 
king’s greatness and authority; but on the 
contrary, acknowledging our quietness, sta- 
bility and happiness to depend upon the 
safety of the king’s majesty’s person, and 
maintenance of his greatness and royal 
authority, who is God’s vicegerent set over 
us for the maintenance of religion and 
ministration of justice, we have solemnly 
sworn, and do swear, not only our mutual 
concurrence and assistance for the cause of 
religion, and to the uttermost of our power, 
with our means and lives, to stand to the 
defence of our dread sovereign, his person 
and authority, in preservation and defence 
of the true religion, liberties, and laws of 
this kirk and kingdom; but also in every 
cause which may concern his majesty’s ho- 
nour, shall accordingly to the laws of this 
kingdom, and the duties of good subjects, 
concur with our friends and followers, in 
quiet manner, or in arms, as we shall be re- 
quired of his majesty, his council, or any 
having his authority. And therefore being 
most desirous to clear ourselves of all impu- 
tation of this kind, and following the laud- 
able example of our predecessors, 1589, we 
do most humbly supplicate your grace, his 
majesty’s commissioner, and the lords of his 
majesty’s most honourable privy council, to 
06 


enjoin by act of council, that the confession 
and coyenant which, as a testimony of our 
fidelity to God and loyalty to our king, we 
have subscribed, be subscribed by all his 
majesty’s subjects, of what rank and quality 
soever.”” 

To the surprise probably of the whole 
assembly, this supplication was granted 
without hesitation ; and the council having 
retired with the commissioner to consider 
it, on their return, Traquair, in their name, 
declared “that he had received the suppli-. 
cation of the assembly, desiring that the 
covenant might receive the force of an act 
of council, to be subscribed by all his ma- 
jesty’s subjects; that they had found the 
desire so fair and reasonable, that they con- 
ceived themselves bound in duty to grant 
the same, and thereupon have made an act 
of council to that effect; and that there 
rested now the act of assembly. And that 
he himself was so fully satisfied, that he 
came now, as his majesty’s commissioner, 
to consent fully unto it; and that he was 
most willing, that it should be enacted 
here in this assembly, to oblige all his 
majesty’s subjects. to subscribe the said 
covenant, with the assembly’s explanation 
[i.e., with the professions of loyalty made 
in the supplications.] And because there 
was a third thing desired, his subscription 
as the king’s commissioner unto the cove- 
nant, which he behoved to do, with a de- 
claration in writ; and he declared as a sub- 
ject he should subscribe the covenant as 
strictly as any, with the assembly’s de- 
claration ; but as his majesty’s commissioner, 
in his name behove to prefix to his sub- 
scription the declaration, which no Scots 
subject should subscribe or have the benefit 
of, no not himself as earl of Traquair.” The 
declaration alluded to was as follows :— 
“Seeing this assembly, according to the 
laudable form and custom heretofore kept 
in the like cases, have in a humble and 
dutiful way supplicate to us his majesty’s 
commissioner and the lords of his majesty’s 
most honourable privy council, that the 
covenant, with the explanation of this as- 
sembly, might be subscribed; and to that 
effect, that all the subjects of this kingdom, 
by act of council, be required to do the 
same; and that therein, for vindicating 
themselves from all suspicions of disloyalty, 
or derogating from the greatness and 
authority of our dread sovereign, have 
therewith added a clause, whereby this 
covenant is declared one in substance with 
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that which was subscribed by his majesty’s 
father of blessed memory, 1580, 1581, 1590, 
and often since renewed. Therefore, as his 
majesty’s commissioner, for the full satis- 
faction of the subjects, and i settling a 
perfect peace in church and kingdom, do, 
according to my foresaid declaration and 
subscription, subjoined to the act of this 
assembly, of the date the 17th of this 
instant, allow and consent that the cove- 
nant be subscribed throughout all this*king- 
dom. In witness whereof I have subscribed 
the premises.” This was followed by another 
act of the assembly, purporting that, “ The 
general assembly considering the great hap- 
piness which may flow from a full and per- 
fect union of this kirk and kingdom, by 
joining of all in one and the same covenant 
with God, with the king’s majesty, and 
amongst ourselves, having by our great oath 
declared the uprightness and loyalty of our 
intentions in all our proceedings ; and hay- 
ing withal supplicated his majesty’s high 
commissioner and the lords of his majesty’s 
honourable privy council, to enjoin by act 
of council all the lieges in time coming to 
subscribe the confession of faith and cove- 
nant, which is a testimony of our fidelity to 
God and our loyalty to our king, we have 
subscribed. And secing his majesty’s high 
commissioner and the lords of his majesty’s 
honourable privy council have granted the 
desire of our supplication, ordaining’ by 
civil authority all his majesty’s lieges in 
time coming to subscribe the aforesaid cove- 
nant, that our union may be the more full 
and perfect, we by our act and constitution 
ecclesiastical do approve the foresaid cove- 
nant, in all the heads>and clauses thereof, 
and ordain of new, under all ecclesiastical 
censure, that all the masters of universities, 
colleges, and schools, all scholars at the 
passing of their degrees, all persons suspect 
of papistry or any other error, and finally 
all the members of this kirk and kingdom 
subscribe the same, with these words pre- 
fixed to their subscription :—‘ The article 
of this covenant which was at the first sub- 
scription referred, the determination of the 
general assembly being determined, and that 
thereby the five articles at Perth, the govern- 
ment of the kirk by bishops, the civil places 
and power of the kirk, upon the reasons 
and grounds contained in the act of the 
general assembly, declared to be unlawful 
within this kirk, we subscribe, according to 
the determination aforesaid; and ordain 
the covenant, with the declaration, to be 


insert in the registers of the assembly of 
this kirk, general, provincial, and presby- 
terial, ad perpetuam rei memoriam; and in 
all humility humbly supplicate his majesty’s 
high commissioner and the honourable 
estates of parliament, by their authority to 
ratify and enjoin the same under all civil 
pains, which will tend to the glory of God, 
preservation of religion, the king’s majesty’s - 
honour, and perfect peace of this kirk and 
kingdom,’ ” 

In giving his consent to the act “anent | 
the causes of our bygone evils,” Traquair 
read and gave in a paper, stating that, “ Itis 
always hereby declared by me his majesty’s 
commissioner, that the practice of the pre- 
mises, prohibited within this kirk and king- 
dom of Scotland, shall never bind nor infer 
censure against the practices outwith (with- 
out) the kingdom.” ‘This was, in fact, re- 
serving the general question of the un- 
lawfulness of episcopacy ; and, accordingly, 
when the commissioner desired that his 
declaration should be entered on the re- 
gister, the moderator, in the name of the 
assembly, refused to do what they thought 
would appear to be a partial allowance of 
episcopacy. In the end, it was agreed that 
the declaration should be entered “ reci- 
tatively,”’ that is, that a minute should be 
made to the effect, that such a paper had 
been put in by the commissioner. These 
were the principal acts of the assembly, 
which, having brought its deliberations to 
a conclusion that, had the king been 
sincere, might have been the foundation 
of a cordial reconciliation, concluded its 
labours on the 30th of August with a “ sup- 
plication” to the- king, expressed in the 
following words: — ‘Most gracious sove- 
reign, we your majesty’s most humble and 
loyal subjects, the commissioners from all 
the parts of this your majesty’s ancient 
and native kingdom, and members of the 
national assembly convened at Edinburgh 
by your majesty’s special indiction, and 
honoured with the presence of your ma- 
jesty’s high commissioner, have been waiting 
for a day of rejoicing and of solemn thanks- 
giving to be rendered to God by this whole 
kirk and kingdom, for giving us a king so 
just and religious, that it is not only lawful 
for us to be christians under your majesty’s 
government, which sometimes hath been 
the greatest praise of great princes, but 
also that it hath pleased your gracious ma- 
jesty to make known, that it is your royal 
will and pleasure, that all matters eccle- 
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siastical be determined in free national as- 
semblies, and matters civil in parliament ; 
which is a most noble and ample expres- 
sion of your majesty’s justice, and we trust 
shall be a powerful means of our common 
happiness under your majesty’s most blessed 
reign. In the meanwhile we do most 
humbly from our hearts bless your majesty 
for that happiness already begun in the late 
assembly at Edinburgh; in the proceedings 
whereof, next under God, we have laboured 
to approve ourselves unto your majesty’s 
vicegerent as if your majesty’s eyes had 
been upon us; which was the desire of our 
souls, and would have been the matter of 
our full rejoicing ; and do still continue your 
majesty’s most humble supplicants for your 
majesty’s civil sanction and ratification of 
the constitutions of the assembly in parlia- 
ment; that your majesty’s princely power 
and the ecclesiastical authority joining in 
one, the mutual embracements of religion 
and justice, of truth and peace, may be seen 
in this land, which shall be to us as a re- 
surrection from the dead; and shall make 
us, being not only so far recovered, but also 
revived, to fill heaven and earth with our 
praises, and to pray that king Charles may 
be more and more blessed, and his throne 
established before the Lord for ever.” The 
assembly seem to have yielded at once to 
the king’s choice of place for their next 
meeting, which was appointed to be held 
at Aberdeen, on the last Tuesday of July, 
1640. 

The satisfaction at the proceedings of this 
assembly were general throughout Scotland, 
but the king did not participate in it, and 
instead of approving of the conduct of his 
commissioner, he wrote him a peevish letter, 
full of captious distinctions, and refused to 
ratify the acts to which Traquair had given 
his consent, alleging that they were contrary 
to his instructions. He said that he had 
never authorised him to allow, in the words 
of the act of assembly, that episcopacy was 
“unlawful in this church;” and he com- 
manded the commissioner not only not to 
ratify the act in these terms in parliament, 
but even with this alteration, to declare 
that the king only consented to the ratifi- 
cation of the act for the sake of the peace of 
the land, though in his own judgment he 
neither held it convenient nor fitting. He 
let Traquair know that his objection to the 
word “unlawful” was his fear that it would 
authorise the rescinding of his father’s acts of 
—— episcopacy, “which,” 


he said, “ may hereafter be of so great use to 
us ;” and as he was preparing for a rupture, 
and appeared indeed now anxious to hasten 
it, he was unwilling to pronounce unlawful 
that of which he was then contemplating the 
restoration. “If,” he said, “on this point 
a rupture happen, we cannot help it, the 
fault is on their own part, which one day 
they may smart for.’ He further told 
his commissioner, “If you find that what 
we have commanded you to do, is likely to 
cause a rupture, their impertinent motives 
give you a fair occasion to make it appear 
to the world, that we have condescended to 
all matters which can be pretended to con- 
cern conscience and religion, and that now 
they aim at nothing but the overthrow of 
royal authority; and therefore we hope and 
expect, that if a rupture happen, you will 
make this appzar to be the cause thereof, and 
not religion, which you know not only to be 
true, but must see it will be of great advan- 
tage to us, and therefore must be seriously 
intended by you.” 

On the day after that on which the as- 
sembly separated, parliament met, and its 
proceedings were opened with great pomp, 
the regalia being carried in the “ riding” 
by the earls of Argyle, Crawford, and 
Sutherland. It was the intention of the 
king to let the parliament become, as he 
thought, invalidate, by the absence of the 
third estate, or the bishops, but this plan 
seems to have been soon relinquished, and 
it was proposed by the court, in order to 
keep up the name of a spiritual estate, that 
lay abbots should be appointed. This plan, 
however, found no favour in the parliament, 
and it was agreed to substitute the lesser 
barons for the spiritual estate. The next 
point was one in which the king was very 
anxious, simply because it was one in which 
the crown had recently usurped an uncon- 
stitutional influence in the parliament, the 
choice of the lords of the articles. As 
this usurpation had been mainly exercised 
through the bishops, an opportunity was 
now offered of getting rid of it, which the 
parliament would gladly have embraced, 
and it was proposed to revert to the original 
mode of naming them; but so anxious were 
all at the present moment to conciliate the 
crown, that, rather than bring the matter 
into dispute, it was agreed that, on this 
occasion, the king’s commissioner should be 
allowed to name the eight nobles, who had 
recently been named by the bishops. It 
was, however, provided that this choice 
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should not be drawn into a precedent, but 
that in future the lords of the articles should 
be freely and separately chosen by their 
respective estates, and that their powers 
should extend only to such articles as were 
referred to their consideration, and which, 
if not again reported, might be resumed in 
parliament by the original proposer. Other 
enactments were designed to secure freedom 
of debate; to prevent patents of honour 
being granted to strangers; to secure the 
calling of a parliament at least once within 
three years; to remedy the abuses of the 
mint; and to provide against the appoint- 
ment of foreigners to the command of 
the Scottish fortresses. Other measures of 
similar importance were in progress, and 
among the rest an act to abolish hereditary 
jurisdictions; and the acts of the general 
assembly of the kirk were preparing for 
ratification. But the ear] of Traquair con- 
trived to prevent any further progress, by 
repeated adjournments, until he might re- 
ceive instructions from the king; for he 
found himself without influence over the 
parliament, and knew that most of these 
acts would be anything but palatable at 
court. The parliament, on the other hand, 
became alarmed at these adjournments, and 
still more so by reports which reached them, 
that it was the king’s intention not to con- 
firm their proceedings; and, with Traquair’s 
consent, they sent to London the earls of 
Dunfermline and Loudon to explain their 
proceedings to the king, and implore his 
permission to go on and finish the business 
before them. But on their way, the two 
noblemen were met by a messenger with a 
peremptory command not to approach within 
a mile of the court, while orders were sent 
to Traquair to prorogue the parliament im- 
mediately, until the month of June in the 
following year. 

Traquair is said to have been himself 
ashamed of his commission on this occasion, 
and instead of going in person to prorogue 
the parliament with the usual formalities, 
he sent the king’s letter to the lord privy 
seal, who was sitting with the lords of the 
articles, and desired that it should be read 
by one of the clerks of parliament. One of 
these, Gibson of Durie, refused to read it ; 
and the general feeling of the members was 
so strong, that an energetic protest or remon- 
strance was immediately drawn up, read by 
the same Durie who had refused to read the 
king’s letter, and adopted without opposition. 
In this remonstrance, the Scottish parlia- 
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ment said, “That whereas John earl of 
Traquair, his majesty’s commissioner, ho- 
noured with a most ample commission, ac- 
cording to his majesty’s royal word, having 
closed the assembly, and sitting in parlia- 
ment with them a very long time, for de- 
bating and preparing such articles as were 
to be represented in face of parliament, did 
now take upon him, and that without the 
consent of the estates, and without any 
offence on their part, who have endeavoured 
in all their proceedings to witness. their 
loyalty to the king, and duty to his grace, 
as representing his majesty’s sacred person, 
to prorogate the parliament upon a private 
warrant, procured by sinister information, 
against his majesty’s public patent under 
the great seal; whereby he heavily offends 
all his majesty’s good subjects, and endan- 
gers the peace of the whole kingdom, for 
which he must be liable to his majesty’s 
animadyersion and to the censure of the 
parliament, this being a new and unusual 
way, without precedent in this kingdom, 
contrary to his majesty’s honour so far 
engaged for present ratifying the acts of the 
kirk, contrary to the laws, liberties, and 
perpetual practice of the kingdom ; by which 
all continuations of parliament once called, 
convened, and begun to sit, have ever been 
made with express consent _of the estates, as 
may be seen in the reigns of sundry princes. 
Therefore we the estates of parliament are 
constrained in this extremity to manifest 
and declare, that as we have not given the 
least cause or smallest occasion of this un- 
expected or unexemplified prorogation, so 
we judge and know the same to be contrary 
to the constitution and practices of all pre- 
ceding parliaments, contrary to the liberties 
of this free and ancient kingdom, and very 
repugnant to his majesty’s royal intentions, 
promise, and gracious expression in the 
articles of the late pacification, And we do 
further declare, that any prorogation made 
by the commissioner’s grace alone, without 
consent of the parliament, by himself, o1 
any commissioner in his name, under the 
quarter seal, or by the lords of the council, 
who have no power at all in matters of the 
parliament, during the sitting thereof, shall 
be ineffectual and of no force at all to hin- 
der the lawful proceedings of the subjects, 
and the doers thereof to be censurable in 
parliament. And further we declare, that 
the commissioner’s nomination of the arti- 
cles by himself, his calling together those 
articles, and commanding them to sit con- 
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tinually and proceed, notwithstanding their 
daily protestations to the contrary; his 
keeping frequent sessions of council, and 
determining causes in council, during the 
time of session in parliament; his calling 
down and calling up of money during the 
session in parliament, without consent of 
the estates of parliament, notwithstanding 
the parliament had taken the money into 
their consideration, and had purposed to 
have given their advice for a determination 
thereanent; his frequent prorogating of the 
riding of the parliament, without consent of 
the estates, or mentioning in the acts of 
prorogation the consent of the articles, 
although it were done by their advice, are 
contrary to the liberties of the kingdom, 
freedom, and custom of parliament; and 
that they be no preparatives, practics, nor 
prejudices in time coming against us or our 
successors. But because we know that the 
eyes of the world were upon us, that decla- 
rations have been made and _ published 
against us, that our proceedings may be 
made odious to such as know not the way 
how these commandments are procured 
from his majesty, nor how they are made 
known nor intimate to us, and do as little 
consider that we are not private subjects, 
but a sitting parliament; or what national 
prejudices we have sustained in time past 
by misinformation, and what is the present 
case of the kingdom; we therefore declare, 
that whatsoever by the example of our pre- 
decessors in like cases of necessity, by his 
majesty’s indiction, and by the articles of 
pacification, we might do lawfully in sitting 
still; and which in this extreme necessity 
were justifiable, not only before so just a 
king, but to the faces of our adversaries ; 
yet out of our most reverend regard, and 
humble desire to render not only all real 
demonstrations of civil obedience, but to 
put far from us all show or appearance of 
what may give his majesty the least discon- 
tent, we have resolved for the present only 
to make remonstrance to his majesty of the 
reasons of our propositions and proceedings 
in this parliament. And in expectation of 
his majesty’s gracious answer to these our 
humble remonstrances, some of each estate 
having power from the whole body of the 
parliament remain still here at Edinburgh, 
to attend the return of his majesty’s gra- 
cious answer to these our humble and just 
demands; and further to remonstrate our 
humble desires to his majesty, upon all oc- 
casions — hereby it may be made most 


manifest against all contradiction, that it 
was never our intentions to deny his majesty 
any part of that civil and temporal obe- 
dience which is due to all kings from their 
subjects, and from us to our dread sovereign 
after a more especial manner, but merely to 
preserve our religion and liberties of the 
kingdom, without which religion cannot 
continue long in safety ; and if it shall hap- 
pen (which God forbid) that after we had 
made our remonstrances, and to the utter- 
most of our power and duty used all means 
for his majesty’s information, that our mali- 
cious enemies, who are not considerable, 
shall by their suggestions and lies prevail 
against the information and general declara- 
tion of a whole kingdom, we take God and 
men to witness, that we are free of the out- 
rages and insolencies that may be committed 
in the meantime, and that it shall be to 
us no imputation, that we are constrained 
to take such course as may best secure the 
kirk and kingdom from the extremity of 
confusion and misery.” This bold declara- 
tion was read in parliament on the 18th of 
December; and a committee was imme- 
diately appointed to remain in Edinburgh 
to receive the king’s answer. It consisted 
of the earls of Lothian and Dalhousie, de- 
puted from the earls; the lords Yester, Bal- 
merino, Cranstoun, and Napier, on the part 
of the lords; the commissioners of the three 
Lothians, Fife, and Tweeddale, for the 
barons; and the commissioners of Edin- 
burgh, Linlithgow, Stirling, Haddington, 
and Dunbar, for the burghs. A request 
was sent at the same time to the king that 
he would receive a deputation to state to 
him personally the grievances and desires of 
his Scottish subjects, which appeared so 
reasonable, that he found it advisable to: 
consent. 

Immediately after the prorogation of the 
parliament, Traquair hastened to court. He 
had fallen under a new cloud by the facility 
with which he was said to have yielded to 
the covenanters in the general assembly, 
and it was believed that he now made atone- 
ment for this offence by vilifying the 
Scottish leaders, representing the proceed- 
ings of the parliament in the most odious 
light, and flattering the king by represent- 
ing that it would be easy to reduce his 
northern subjects by force. The excuse 
he gave for his own conduct was the fear 
of bringing about a premature rupture. 
Laud and Wentworth joined with Traquair 
in urging violent measures; the voices of 
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Hamilton and Morton, who recommended 
moderate proceedings, were overpowered, and 
before the deputies of the Scottish parlia- 
ment arrived, the king had decided on again 
having recourse to arms. 

The deputation consisted of the earls of 
Dunfermline and Loudon, with sir William 
Douglas, of Cavers, and Robert Barclay, 
provost of Irvine. They arrived in London 
in the latter days of the February of 1640, 
and were admitted to an audience at the 
beginning of March. Loudon, as spokes- 
man, made a long address to the king, in 
which he defended the proceedings of the 
assembly and parliament. He began by 
pleading the independence of their parlia- 
ment, which was not accountable to any 
other judicature, and expressed a hope that 
the king would pardon. and allow their de- 
clining to speak or answer before any of his 
council or other judicatures, “ as those who 
had not any power to judge of the laws, 
actions, or proceedings of the parliament of 
that kingdom.” He protested their loyalty, 
and denied that they had ever had any 
thought of withdrawing themselves from the 
humble and dutiful subjection and obedi- 
ence due to his majesty and his govern- 
ment. After speaking in general terms of 
the reasonable desires and proceedings of 
the parliament, Loudon went on to speak 
of its particular acts. ‘And to descend 
more specially,” he said, “all the articles 
given in are either such as concern private 
subjects, such as are for manufactures, mer- 
chants trading, and others of that kind, 
which do not so much concern your ma- 
jesty or the public, as the interests of pri- 
vate men, which are but minima, et de mini- 
mis non curat lex; or they are public acts, 
which do concern the religion and liberties 
of the kirk and kingdom; as the ratifying 
of the conclusions of the assembly, the act 
of constitution of parliament, the act of re- 
cision, the act against popery, and others of 
that kind. Wherein, because the eyes of 
the world were upon them, and that hard 
constructions have been made of their pro- 
ceedings, and that malice is prompted for 
her obloquies, and waiteth on with open 
mouth to snatch at the smallest shadow 
of disrespect to your majesty, that our pro- 
ceedings may be made odious to such. as 
know them not, we have endeavoured to 
walk with that tenderness which becometh 
dutiful subjects, who are desirous to limit 
themselves to reason and the rule of law. 
For the better understanding whereof, we 


must distinguish betwixt regnum constitu- 
endum and regnum constitutum, a kingdom 
before it be settled, and a kingdom which 
is established by laws. Wherein, as good 
subjects esteem it their greatest glory to 
maintain the honour and lawful authority 
of their king, so good kings (as your ma- 
jesty’s father of ever-blessed memory affirms, 
holding that maxim that salus populi est 
suprema lex) will be content to govern their 
subjects according to the law of God and 
fundamental laws of their kingdom, Next,” 
lord Loudon proceeded, “ we must distin- 
guish betwixt the kirk and state, betwixt 
the ecclesiastic and civil power, both which 
are materially one, yet formally they are 
contra-distinct in power, jurisdiction, laws, 
bodies, ends, offices, and in officers. And 
albeit, the kirk and ecclesiastic assemblies 
thereof be formally different and contra- 
distinct from the parliament as civil judica- 
tories; yet there is so strict and necessary 
conjunction betwixt the ecclesiastic and 
civil jurisdiction, betwixt religion and jus- 
tice, as the one cannot firmly subsist and 
be preserved without the other; and there- 
fore, like Hippocrates’s twins, they must 
stand and fall, live and die, together. 
Which made us all in our petitions to 
your majesty, who is custos utriusque tabule, 
to crave, that as matters ecclesiastical be 
determined by the general and other assem- 
blies of the kirk, and matters civil by par- 
liament, so specially to crave that the sanc- 
tion of the civil law should be added to the 
ecclesiastical conclusions and constitutions 
of the kirk and her assemblies, lest there 
should be any repugnancy.betwixt the ec- 
clesiastic and civil laws, which your majesty 
did graciously condescend unto. And your 
majesty’s commissioner, representing your 
majesty’s royal power and person in the 
general assembly, wherein the whole con- 
gregations and parishes in Scotland are re- 
presented, upon diligent inquiry, finding 
that all those evils which troubled the kirk 
and kingdom proceeded from the prelates, 
consented that episcopacy be removed out 
of the kirk of Seotland,.and declared that 
all civil places of kirkmen be unlawful in 
that kingdom; and having ratified the coye- 
nant, ordaining all the subjects to sub- 
scribe the same, with the general sane * 
explanation in that sense. And being also 
obliged to ratify the conclusions of the as- 
sembly in parliament, it doth necessarily 
follow, that bishops, who usurped to be the 


kirk and in the name of the kirk did re- 
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present the third estate, and that all abbots, 
priors, and others, who either did or do 
claim to represent the kirk, be taken away. 
Which, also, by necessary consequence doth 
infer, that there must be an act of constitu- 
tion of the parliament without them, and an 
act for repealing the former laws, whereby 
the kirk being declared the third estate, and 
bishops to represent the kirk; both which 
the kirk hath now renounced and con- 
demned. So that unless the act of con- 
stitution of the parliament and act of re- 
cissory pass, it is impossible either to have 
a valid parliament, or to ratify the conclu- 
sions of the assembly, which your majesty 
hath graciously promised to perform, and 
which your subjects are obliged to main- 
tain. And seeing your majesty’s subjects 
have no other ends, but such as may serve. 
for establishing of religion and peace of the 
kingdom, and are agreeable to the funda- 
mental laws thereof, and to the articles of 
pacification, and that the parliament is the 
only lawful means to remedy our evils, re- 
move our distractions, and settle a solid and 
perfect peace; the sum of your subjects’ 
desire is, that your majesty may be gra- 
ciously pleased to command the parliament 
to proceed freely in those articles given in 
to them, and to determine them. ~And 
whatsoever objections or informations are 
made against any of the particular overtures, 
articles, or proceedings of the parliament, we 
are most willing and desirous, according to 
your majesty’s commandment, for avoiding 
contestation about words, to receive the same 
in writ, and are content in the same way to 
return our answers and humble desires.’ 
This was all that was done at the first 
audience. At the conclusion of the earl of 
Loudon’s speech, the conference was ad- 
journed to the next day. At the second 
audience, when the king demanded their in- 
structions, the Scottish deputies made two 
protests. First, in reference to the councillors 
and others who attended upon the king, they 
say that, though he might have any with him 
to hear and advise, yet that they declined to 
answer before any as judges of their pro- 
ceedings in parliament, and that they would 
answer none of their questions. The king 
admitted this, but said he should take their 
opinions. The second protest was still more 
characteristic of the suspicions which most 
people now entertained of Charles’s fair deal- 
ing. They said that, because that the last 
day some did write as they spake, and that 
the writing of a word only of a sentence, or a 
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sentence only of a speech, might admit of a 
wrong construction and wrest the meaning 
of the speaker, they would admit of nothing 
they might be alleged to have said on the 
faith of such writings, unless they had first 
seen them and approved of them. Other- 
wise, they said, they should disclaim what 
might be attributed to them, and should 
prefer giving all they had to say in writing, 
on condition that, if his majesty made any 
exceptions to anything, they might have 
liberty to interpret their own meaning. 
The king replied, that it was an ordinary 
custom in the star-chamber and other judi- 
catures, that where the king was sitting, 
several did write, especially the king’s secre- 
taries. 
they were not then before any judicatory, 
and that they would allow of no man’s 
writ but their own, unless they had first 
read and approved it. The king yielded this 
point, and then went on to make captious 
objections. He said that their instructions 
were not signed by a sufficient number of 
noblemen, and that those who had signed 
them, were all noblemen of his own creation. 
The commissioners replied that their in- 
structions were warranted by parliament, 
and that they were, in fact, only confirma- 
tory of previous instructions given them 
under a much greater number of signatures. 
The king required them to show him these 
previous instructions ; but, not having them 
with them, it was agreed they should bring 
them another day. The king then inquired 
what power they had to give him satisfac- 
tion ; their instructions, he said, were only 
for justifying, not for satisfying, and he 
dealt with them on very unequal terms, as 
he had the power to satisfy them, but they 
had no corresponding power to satisfy him. 
The Scottish lords replied with reason, that 
the king had mistaken the object of their 
deputation. The parliament had no other 
desires beyond what was contained in their 
petitions, or other ends but such as might 
serve to establish religion and the good and 
peace of the kingdom; and the deputation 
had received from them full power to show 
that their desires and proceedings were 
agreeable to the fundamental laws and 
practices of the kingdom, and to the articles 
of pacification. There was, they said, no 
necessity of a further power from the par- 
liament, until they knew what exceptions 
and objections would be made against it; 
“neither was it likely that the parliament 
would devolve their full decisive power 
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(which was proper to themselves) to any 
other, by way of reference, and deprive 
themselves of their parliamentary privileges 
and right. Neither was there any but ne- 
cessary acts, and such as conduced to the 
peace of the kirk and kingdom, and were 
agreeable to the fundamental laws thereof, 
and such as the king was obliged to ratify 
by the articles of pacification.’ 

Here archbishop Laud, who was equally 
clever at quibbling and captious questions 
as his royal master, interfered to desire the 
king would enquire of the Scottish deputies, 
“that seeing they averred that all their de- 
sires and proceedings were agreeable to the 
laws and customs of that kingdom (which 
could be no other than the present statutes 
of that kingdom), how could the same con- 
sist with the other part of their desires, 
whereby they craved present standing laws 
to be repealed; and where they said that 
his majesty was obliged to ratify the con- 
clusions of the assembly, it was more than 
he believed.” ‘Then, turning to the king, 
he said, “ Sire, I think your majesty hath 
not obliged yourself to take away the pre- 
sent standing laws.” The deputies an- 
swered, that there was no repugnancy be- 
twixt the two assertions, that their desires 
were agreeable to the fundamental laws, 
and yet that they craved that the acts 
which were repugnant to the conclusions of 
the assembly should be repealed; for both 
were compatible, inasmuch as it was com- 
petent to the parliament to make laws and 
statutes for the good of the church and 
state, so was it proper for them to repeal all 
laws contrary thereunto. They added, “we 
do positively affirm, that his majesty is 
obliged to ratify the constitutions of the 
assembly.” The archbishop, who appears 
to have been piqued at this reply, said, ‘‘ He 
hoped they thought him not so gross nor so 
ignorant, but that he knew that the par- 
liament had power as well to repeal laws 
as to make statutes, pro ratione et dis- 

' tinctione temporum ; but his objection was, 
how it was possible, how their desires were 
agreeable to the laws, and yet they craved 
standing laws to be repealed, by reason of 
the acts and conclusions of the assembly, 
ex consequenti, For if the clergy of Eng- 
land being now called to their convocation- 
house at the time of this parliament, should 
take upon them to annul and repeal acts of 
parliament, his majesty might easily con- 
sider what great confusion and danger 
would follow.” The deputies again showed 


the groundlessness of Laud’s objection, and 
added, “as for the instance concerning the 
convocation-house, which did only consist 
of prelates and some of the clergy, it was of 
a far different nature from their general 
assembly, where his majesty or his com- 
missioner sat, and where the whole congre- 
gations and parishes of the kingdom were 
represented by their commissioners from 
presbyteries; so that what was done by 
them, was done by the whole church and 
kingdom, and so ought to be allowed in 
parliament; therefore there could be no 
such inference thereof made of any such 
dangerous consequence, as if the convoca- 
tion-house [which consisted only of prelates 
and some of the clergy] should change re- 
ligion, or take away acts of parliament made 
by the whole estates of the kingdom.” 
Laud appeared to be still more offended at 
the disrespectful manner in which his 
favourite convocation was spoken of, and 
he replied with some temper, “that the 
convocation-house was as eminent a judica- 
ture as their assembly, and ought not to be 
so slighted ; that the clergy and himself had 
been a long time members of the parlia- 
ment; and that neither the English, nor no 
reformed church, had laic elders as they had 
in their assemblies, and protested he should 
lose his life before they should have them.” 
The deputies answered, that they were not 
meddling with, nor would have spoken of 
his convocation-house, unless he had men- 
tioned it himself; that it was a gross mis- 
take of any that conceived laics were mem- 
bers of the assembly ; for the office of elders 
was ecclesiastic, and as orthodox and agree- 
able to scripture as any order they had in 
the convocation-house. “ But,” they said, 
“ they were only clearing the power of their 
own general assembly, and the equity and 
desires of the parliament; and as the acts of 
the assembly had repealed and taken away 
the former acts of assemblies, which did 
take away the acts of parliament ratifying 
those acts, ea consequenti, so they craved 
that the acts of parliament itself might re- 
peal the acts of parliament which now had 
no force, and so ought to be repealed.” 
The earl of Traquair then represented that 
all the acts given in to the lords of the 
articles were not consented unto by the 
whole estates and subjects, but in some of 
them they differed in judgment among 
themselves, and he hoped they would not 
stick in.some things to yield to the king for 
his satisfaction; whereas, if they stood to 
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justify all, the king had the more reason to 
require to know from whom their warrant 
came. To this it was answered, “ That he 
knew very well that all was not stood upon, 
| for there were divers things passed in articles, 
some of them to be consulted with the king ; 
and what was stuck upon, was upon good 
reason. Besides, everything done in articles 
were not enacted statutes, but only propo- 
sitions prepared for the parliament; and it 
was sufficient if there were so much law and 
reason for these propositions as merited the 
consideration of the parliament.” The depu- 
ties added, that they desired rather to answer 
such objections in writing, than verbally. 
After much discussion of this kind, the 
Scottish deputies were sent into another 
room, while the king advised with his coun- 
cil, and when called in again, they were 
told, “that albeit his majesty in his own 
judgment, as in the unanimous judgment 
of those that were with him, conceived 
they had no power to give him satisfaction, 
yet he was pleased to hear the particular 
reasons of their demands.” ‘They replied, 
“that their demands were only that the par- 
liament might proceed and ratify the con- 
clusions of the assembly, and determine all 
the articles given in unto them, as being 
agreeable to the laws of the land and arti- 
cles of pacification; and if any objections 
were made, they would answer them in 
writing.” Upon this a long paper of ob- 
jections was handed in by Traquair, which 
was answered in such a manner as to expose 
to everybody the futility of the king’s rea- 
sons for his proceedings against the Scots. 
The king finally fell back upon his objec- 
tion, that the instructions of the deputies 
did not constitute a commission, and that 
they had no power to give him satisfac- 
tion; and the conference led to no result. 
Charles had been disappointed, so far, in 
obtaining any plausible justification of the 
hostile course upon which he was now enter- 
ing; but in this dilemma he received assis- 
tance from Traquair in an unexpected man- 
ner. It appears that when, in the preceding 
year, Charles’s army was moving towards 
the border, it was proposed by the leaders 
of the covenanters to apply to the king of 
France for assistance or intermediation, and 
that a letter was drawn up for this purpose, 
and signed by some of the nobles, but the 
design having been relinquished and the 
paper thrown aside, it fell by some accident 
into the hands of sir Donald Goram, who 
had given it to the earl of Traquair, while 
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he was in Scotland. Traquair had carried 
this letter with him to England, and it was 
now in the possession of the king. This 
letter was in French, but the following is a 
literal translation :— 

« Sire, 

“Your majesty being the refuge and 
sanctuary of afflicted princes and states, 
we have found it necessary to send this 
gentleman, Mr. Colvil, to represent unto 
your majesty the candour and ingenuity, 
as well of our actions and proceedings, as 
of our intentions, which we desire to be 
engraved and written to the whole world 
with a beam of the sun, as well as to your 
majesty. We, therefore, most humbly be- 
seech you, sire, to give faith and credit to 
him, and to all that he shall say on our 
part, touching us and our affairs; being 
most assured, sire, of an assistance equal to 
your wonted clemency heretofore, and so 
often shown to this nation, which will not 
yield the glory to any other whatsoever, to 
be eternally, sire, 

“ Your majesty’s most humble, most obe- 

dient, and most affectionate servants, 

* Rotnes. Montross. Leste, Mar. 

“ MonTGoMERY. 
“'Loupon. Forrester.” 

This letter, which was not dated, was 
directed, in a hand different from that in 
which it was written, and from that of any 
of those who had signed it, au roi, to the 
king. It was alleged that this was the 
formula in which subjects addressed their 
own sovereign, and that it was a proof that 
the Scottish lords had withdrawn their alle- 
giance from their natural prince. The earl 
of Loudon was examined before the privy 
council, where he candidly acknowledged 
that the hand-writing and the signature of his 
name were his, but he said that it was writ- 
ten when the king was marching with an 
army against his native land, under circum- 
stances which made them anxious to procure 
a mediator to intercede with him; that they | 
thought the French king fitter than any one 
else for that office ; but that Charles arriving 
on the border sooner than was expected, the 
letter was never either addressed or for- 
warded tohim. He said, that if what had 
been done involved any criminality, it was 
comprehended in the act of oblivion; and 
at all events that he could only be tried by 
his peers, and in the country where it was 
pretended to have been committed. Never- 
theless, the king determined to treat a paper 
written privately and never completed, used, 
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or communicated to any one, as treason, 
and, in spite of their safe conduct, he sent 
the Scottish commissioners to the Tower. 
It is said that the king actually deliberated 
on putting Loudon to death, and some of 
the old historians assure us that the order 
for his execution was given, and that he 
only escaped through the intervention of 
the marquis of Hamilton. This story is 


told so circumstantially by Oldmixon, that 


it deserves to be repeated in his own words, 
although some writers have thrown doubts 
upon its truth. “Sir William Balfour,” 
says this writer, ‘governor of the Tower 
when Loudon was committed, some days 
after received a warrant from the king for 
the beheading that lord the next day within 
the Tower, for fear of any disturbance if it 
had been done openly on the hill. The 
lieutenant, who was at cards with Loudon, 
changed countenance, and, holding up his 
hands in amazement, showed his lordship 
the warrant; who said to him, ‘ Well, sir, 
you must do your duty; I only desire time 
to make a settlement on some younger chil- 
dren, and that you will let my lawyer come 
to me for that end.’ To which Balfour con- 
sented; and the lawyer carried away with 
him a letter to the marquis of Hamilton, 
informing him of the matter, and telling 
him he was a Scotchman and must answer 
it to his country. Balfour followed the 
lawyer. to the marquis, whom they could 
not presently find, it being night. At last 
they found him at lady Clayton’s, and having 
delivered him the lord Loudon’s letter, which 
Balfour further explained, the marquis took 
sir William with him to court, not staying 
for his coach, and desired admittance about 
a business of very great importance to his 
majesty. He was told the king and queen 
were in bed, and had given positive orders 
not to admit any one. The marquis in vain 
insisted on his own right as one of the lords 
of the bed-chamber, and the right of the 
lieutenant of the Tower, especially when he 
had any state-prisoner ; upon which sir Wil- 
liam knocked at the king’s bed-chamber- 
door, which being opened to him, he fell 
upon his knees, and having just mentioned 
the warrant, his majesty stopped him, say- 
ing, ‘It shall be executed” Upon which 
the marquis enters, and falling on his knees, 
humbly expostulated with the king concern- 
ing it. The queen expressed great displea- 
sure at his intrusion; but the marquis, 
taking her up short, let her know she was 
a subject as well as himself, and that the 


business he came about was of the highest 
concernment to his majesty, to herself, and 
to the whole nation, and to himself in par- 
ticular. He then spoke with great earnest- 
ness to the king, and used all the arguments 
he could think of to dissuade him from the 
execution; but all to no purpose. ‘Sir,’ 
says he, ‘if you persist in this resolution, 
no Scotsman will ever draw a sword for 
you; or, if they would, who should com- 
mand them?’ The king replied, ‘ yourself.’ 
‘No, sir,” said Hamilton, ‘I dare never 
appear in Scotland afterwards.’ The king 
nevertheless swore twice, ‘By God, Loudon 
shall die.’ Then the marquis, craving leave 
to speak one word more, said, ‘ Sir, I desire 
your majesty to look out for another house, 
for within four-and-twenty hours there will 
not be one stone of Whitehall left upon 
another” This touched the king more 
than all the arguments of pity, justice, or 
distant danger. He called for the warrant, 
tore it, and dismissed the marquis and lieu- 
tenant somewhat sullenly.” 

Charles, at all events, resolved to make 
the most of this affair of the letter. He 
had published several acts and proclama- 
tions in England which had shown beyond 
a doubt his intention of breaking with the 
Scots, and having again recourse to arms. 
Immediately after his return from Berwick, 
he published what he called an “act of 
state,” absolutely denying the verbal ex- 
planations of the declaration on which the 
Scots placed their reliance, and describing 
them as a document “full of falsehood, 
dishonour, and scandal.” The king’s de- 
nial, however, is far from satisfactory, wnile 
on the other hand we have the assertions of 
honourable men, and it is altogether im- 
probable that the Scottish leaders, perfectly 
conscious of their strength and advantage, 
should. ever have agreed to accept the 
king’s declaration without such explana- 
tions. Other state-papers had been cireu- 
lated for the purpose of raising a prejudice 
against the Scots; and the king now, at the 
time of committing their commissioners to 
the Tower, published a long statement of 
his transactions with the Scots since the 
treaty of the preceding year, ending with 
the discovery of this letter to the king of 
France. Charles, after telling these things 
entirely in his own way, concluded as fol- 
lows :—* Now these affronts to our govern- 
ment, and dangers to our state, which have 
no relation at all to religion and law, but in 
the violation of them both, have’ necessi- 
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tated us to put the forces of this owr realm 
in order, and ourself into a condition to be 
able (by God’s help) to vindicate our safety 
and honour against all those that under pre- 
tence of religion and law have already risen 
or shal] rise up against us, and to preserve 
and keep in safety our good and loyal sub- 
jects, and to take care that the gangrene be 
cut off before it spread too far, to the en- 
dangering of this our kingdom of England. 
Nevertheless, we profess before God and all 
the world, that we never did nor ever will 
hinder them from the enjoying of their 
religion and liberties, according to the eccle- 
siastical and civil laws of that our kingdom, 
and according to our promise and their de- 
sires, subscribed by themselves at the pacifi- 
cation; but that we will govern them as a 
just and religious prince. In assurance 
whereof, if they will yet acknowledge the 
former crimes and exorbitancies, and in a 
humble and submissive manner, like peni- 
tent delinquents, crave pardon for what is 
past, and yield obedience for the time to 
come, they shall still find that we will be 
more sensible of their conversion, than we 
have been of their rebellions, and that we 
rather desire their reformation than their 
destruction. But if they persist in their 
rebellious courses, and by that which they 
call the enjoying of their religion and liber- 
ties according to the ecclesiastical and civil 
laws of that kingdom, will understand no- 
thing but the trampling of our crown and 
royal authority under their feet, and the 
endeavouring to subvert’ all laws and reli- 
gion, as they have done hitherto by their 
proceedings in the assembly and parliament, 
then we hold ourself obliged, in discharge of 
that duty which we owe to God and the 
| government which he hath entrusted to us, 
to have recourse to our coercive power, to 
prevent so many imminent dangers as 
threaten the public. This we take God to 
witness we are necessitated to, and shall not 
undertake without extreme sorrow and re- 
luctation. Nevertheless we trust that God, 
whose vicegerent we are, and by whom 
alone kings reign, being likewise a God of 
truth, and a severe punisher of all falsehood 
and imposture, will no longer suffer his 
glory to be despised and prophaned in our 
person, by gross hypocrisy, under the coun- 
terfeit habit of religion, but will arise and 
scatter his and our enemies. And for this 
noble English nation, whose glory it hath 
been to have been governed many hundreds 
of years meet a monarchy, we doubt not 
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but they will, as it becomes loyal and faith- 
ful subjects, continue their affection to us 
and monarchical government, and not suffer 
themselves to be debauched and betrayed 
into an anarchy, by such as envy the hap- 
piness they have so long enjoyed, and the 
many glorious victories which they have 
achieved, under kingly government, but fol- 
lowing the example of the lords of our 
council and of our servants, will cheerfully 
assist us in this our just cause, wherein our 
honour and safety, together with theirs, are 
so highly concerned. Our subjects in Ire- 
land, by their late declaration in parliament, 
have not only given us a considerable sup- 
ply towards our present preparations to re- 
duce our disaffected subjects in Scotland to 
their due obedience, but have humbly offered 
us their persons and estates, even to the 
uttermost of their abilities, for our future 
supply, in a parliamentary way, as our great 
occasions (should that distemper continue) 
shall require. And this they desire may be 
recorded as an ordinance of parliament, and 
that it may be published in print for a tes- 
timony to all the world and to succeeding 
ages, of their loyalty and affection to us, as 
it well deserves. This is a singular com- 
fort to us in the midst of these distractions; 
and we have no cause to doubt but our sub- 
jects of England, who are nearer to the 
danger, will show the like tenderness of our 
and their own honour and safety, which 
will be no less contentment to us, and make 
us, as a father of our people, take the same 
care of their preservation and prosperity 
that we shall of our own. And this we as- 
sure them, on the word of a prince, we shall 
ever do.” 

So little respect did king Charles’s name 
at this time command among foreign na- 
tions, that they came and fought their 
battles within the English waters, while, 
instead of protecting his coasts against 
insults, he was trying to impose upon his 
subjects high notions of his dignity and 
honour, Little more than a month after 
his return from Berwick, a Spanish fleet, of 
about seventy sail of ships, appeared on the 
English shores, designed, it appears, against 
the Dutch. They were first discovered off 
the Land’s End by a small fleet of Hol- 
landers, commanded by the Dutch vice- 
admiral, who, being too weak to venture on 
an engagement, hovered on their rear till 
they reached the narrow seas, when, gaining 
their weather gauge, he opened a heavy fire 
upon them. This was done partly to give 
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notice to the Dutch admiral, Van Tromp, 
who was blockading Dunkirk with a part of 
the Dutch fleet, and who, hearing the 
cannonade, immediately weighed anchoz to 
join his companions. The Dutch. fleet, now 
consisting of twenty-five large ships, though 
so much inferior in number to the Spa- 
niards, resolutely engaged them, and after 
a hard day’s fight, captured three of the 
enemy’s gallions, sunk a fourth, and da- 
maged several of the others. The Spanish 
admiral avoided a continuation of the fight 
by taking refuge in the Downs, casting 
anchor in the neighbourhood of Dover, 
whence, the same night, with the assistance 
of an English pilot, he sent sixteen ships, 
with about four thousand troops on board, 
to Dunkirk. The Spaniards remained in 
the Downs nearly a month, receiving cou- 
tinual reinforcements, until Van Tromp, 
tired of waiting for them, boldly set ‘upon 
them in the English harbour, and, after a 
fierce engagement, compelled them to dis- 
perse. ‘Twenty Spanish ships, under the 
vice-admiral, were stranded on the English 
shore; five, among which was a flag-ship, 
were sunk; and the Spanish admiral, with 
about thirty sail, made his escape under 
cover of a thick mist, but the day soon 
brightened up, and being closely pursued by 
the Dutch, ten ships only, with the admiral, 
escaped into a friendly port. Instead of 
taking any measures to assert the honour 
of the country thus insulted, the English 
king profited by the occasion to spread 
reports that the Spanish armament was 
intended against Scotland, for the purpose 


‘with the abuses of government than with 


of taking advantage of the rebellious humour 
of his subjects in the north. 

The latter country, about this time, lost 
two of its statesmen. The first of these was 
John Spottiswode, archbishop of St. An- 
drews, a man of great ambition, crafty, / 
subtle, and intriguing, and possessed of! 
eminent abilities, but his arbitrary and 
violent conduct contributed not a little to 
produce the misfortunes which had fallen 
upon his country. A few months after the 
death of archbishop Spottiswede, followed 
that of the earl of Stirling, principal secre- 
tary of state for Scotland. He had been 
recommended to the notice of king James 
by his elegant scholarship and his poetical 
genius,. and he had continued to enjoy the 
favour of that monarch and his son. As a 
statesman, his name was rather connected 


any great actions. James had given hima 
grant of Nova Scotia, and he enriched him- 
self by selling it to the king of France. 
He also obtained a license of monopoly to 
coin copper, and he further enriched himself 
by debasing the currency. He had also 
been created viscount Canada, the only 
foreign title then held by a Scotchman, and 
with it he received authority to create a 
hundred knights, from each of whom he 
took a considerable sum of money. He 
was succeeded as treasurer by lord William 
Hamilton, brother of the marquis, who was 
then in his twenty-fourth year, and who 
received at the same time the title of earl of 
Lanark. : 
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Bora parties had been looking forward to, | munitions of war. There can be no doubt 
and preparing for, hostilities. The cove- | that the king was encouraged in the violent 
nanters, who placed no faith in the king’s| course he was following by the advice 
word and watched his proceedings narrowly, |of Laud and by his confidence in Went- 
had retained their officers in pay, and thei worth, with whom he had been in con- 
Scottish merchants had continued privately | stant correspondence during his proceedings 
to import from the continent arms and against the Scots in the past year. Soon 
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after his return from Berwick, Charles sent 
for Wentworth from Ireland, and the Scot- 
tish business was now conducted by the 
united councils of Laud, Wentworth, and 
Hamilton, the last of whom had become 
more timid and moderate in his sentiments 
as the boldness of the two others increased. 
Wentworth urged an immediate rupture 
with the covenanters, and was ready to 
undertake the management of the war; 
and to raise the means, he recommended a 
loan among the great lords and officers of 
the crown, and the issuing of writs of ship- 
money, to the amount of two hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling. This, or any other 
sum which could be raised in an unconsti- 
tutional manner, Wentworth knew would 
be utterly insufficient for the king’s neces- 
sities in a war with the Scots, and, con- 
fident from his success in Ireland of his 
own power of cajoling and intimidating a 
parliament, he advised the king to call one 
in England, for the purpose of raising larger 
supplies. A committee of the privy council, 
consisting of archbishop Laud, Juxon, bishop 
of London, the earl of Northumberland, the 
marquis of Hamilton, with Cottington, 
Windebank, and Vane, concurred unani- 
mously in therecommendation of Wentworth, 
and, when the king put the question to them, 
“Tf this parliament should prove as un- 
toward as some have lately been, will you 
then assist me in such extraordinary ways 
as in that extremity shall be thought fit?” 
they declared their readiness to assist him. 
Charles now agreed to call a parliament, 
though with reluctance, and it was arranged 
between the king and his Irish deputy, that 
an Irish parliament should first be held, 
and be made to set an example of subser- 
viency to that of England. To give greater 
authority to his name, Wentworth was 
created earl of Strafford on the 12th of 
January, 1640, and the title of his office 
was changed from deputy to lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. Thus prepared, the new earl 
returned to Ireland, called a parliament, 
and overawed it into granting, on the 17th 
of March, four subsidies, and promising two 
more, if they should be found necessary. 
The grant was accompanied with exagge- 
rated expressions of loyalty and attachment 
to the king’s person. Strafford immediately 
dispatched the minutes of the votes and 
proceedings of the Irish parliament to the 
king, recommending him to give all possible 
publicity to them, as an encouragement and 
intimidation to England and Scotland; in 
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accordance with which advice, Charles called 
a council at Whitehall, on the Ist of April, 
in order to communicate to the lords the 
contentment he had received from .the pro- 
ceedings of his subjects of the kingdom 
of Ireland, assembled in parliament. Mr. 
secretary Windebank having read the letters 
received from the Irish council, and the 
declaration of the Irish house of commons, 
the king further acquainted the lords of the 
council, “that by other letters he was ad- 
vertised that the upper house of parliament 


there had likewise expressed the same affec- © 


tion, and consented in all that had been 
agreed or declared by the house of com- 
mons, they also desiring that as much might 
likewise be signified to his majesty on their 
parts, and be made public also to all 
the world.” The lords of the English 
council, we are told, were “ filled with great 
joy” at this announcement, “and after de- 
liberation thereof had, it was by his majesty 
with advice of the board ordered, that the 
said letter from his majesty’s council in 
Ireland, and declaration of the house of 
commons, should be entered into the re- 
gister of the council causes, to remain there 
as a record unto posterity, and that copies of 
the declaration should not be refused to 
any that desired the same.” The good ex- 
ample of the Irish parliament, indeed, was 
proclaimed everywhere, and on every oc- 
casion, and, as we have seen at the end of 
our last chapter, the king himself gave it a 
prominent place in his declaration against 
the Scots. 

The English parliament was opened on 
the 13th of April, 1640, by the king in 
person, who made a very short speech, and 
then called upon the lord-keeper Finch to 
explain more at length his intentions and 
desires. Finch delivered a long address, 
remarkable for its fulsome flattery of the 
king and his benign government. He 
spoke of the happy union of Scotland and 
England under one line of monarchs, and 
told the parliament how king Charles had 
“in his gracious and tender affection to that 
nation, given as many indulgent testimonies 
of love and benignity as they could expect.” 
“Thus,” he said, “ became we both like a 
land flowing with milk and honey; peace 
and plenty dwelt in our streets, and we have 
had all our blessings crowned with the sweet 
hopes of perpetuity. ... But, which I sorrow 
for, civiles furores patrie nimia infelicitas, 
and when his majesty had most reason to 
expect a grateful return of loyalty and obe- 
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dience from all the Scottish nation, some 
men of Belial, some Zeba, hath blown the 
trumpet there, and by their insolencies and 
rebellious actions draw many after them, to 
the utter desertion of his majesty’s govern- 
ment; his majesty’s and his kingly father’s 
love and bounty to that nation quite for- 
gotten, his goodness and piety unremem- 
bered. They have led a multitude after 
them into a course of disloyalty and rebel- 
lious treason, such as former times have not 
left in mention, nor this present age can 
anywhere equal; they have taken up arms 
against the Lord’s anointed, their rightful 
prince and undoubted sovereign, and, fol- 
lowing the wicked counsels of some Achito- 
phel, they have seized on the trophies of 
honour, and invested themselves with regal 
power and authority; such and so many 
acts of disloyalty and disobedience, as (let 
their pretences be what they will be) no 
true English or christian heart but must 
acknowledge them to be the effects of foul 
and horrid treason. The last summer his 
majesty, at his own charge, and at the vast 
expense of many of his faithful and loving 
subjects of England, went with an army, and 
then they took upon them the boldness to 
outface and brave. his royal army with 
another of their own raising; yet, for all 
this, his majesty’s goodness was not lessened 
by that, nor could his gracious nature forget 
what he was to them, nor what they were to 
him; but considering within himself they 
were such guos nec vincere nec vinci gloriosum 
fuerat, out of his piety and clemency, he 
chose rather to pass by their former mis- 
carriages, upon their humble protestations 
of future loyalty and obedience, than by 
just vengeance to punish their rebellions. 
But his majesty, who is ever awake for the 
good and safety of all his subjects, hath 
since too plainly discovered that they did 
but prevaricate with him to divert the storm 
which hung over their heads, and by gaining 
time, to purchase themselves more advan- 
tage for pursuing their rebellious purposes.” 
This “ discovery” was the letter addressed 
to the king of France, of which the lord 
keeper spoke as though it had been an 
occurrence subsequent to the treaty of 
pacification; and he alleged it as a proof 
that the Scots wanted to let their old ene- 
mies in upon the English by “a postern 
gate.” Finch then told the parliament how 
Ireland had been settled in ‘ such a condi- 
tion of peace” by his majesty’s “just and 
prudent government,” that, ‘instead of 


being a charge to him, as it was to his pre- 
decessors,” it had ‘yielded to him some 
revenue ;” and he dwelt upon the recent 
conduct of its parliament. ‘ Scotland,” he 
continued, “ only remains, whither (as to a 
weak and distempered part of the body) all 
the rheums and fluxes of factions and sedi- 
tious humours make their way. His majesty 
hath taken all these; and much more, into 
his princely consideration, and to avoid a 
manifest and apparent mischief, threatened 
to this and his other kingdoms, hath resolved 
by the means of a powerful army to reduce 
them to the just and modest conditions of 
obedience. It is a course his majesty takes 
no delight in, but is forced unto it; for such 
is his majesty’s grace and goodness to all his 
subjects, and such it is and will be to them 
(how undutiful and rebellious soever they 
now are), that if they put themselves into a 
way of humility becoming them, his ma- 
jesty’s piety and clemency will soon appear 
to all the world. But his majesty will not 
endure to have his honour weighed at the 
common beam; nor admit any to step 
between him and his virtue; and therefore, 
as he will upon no terms admit the media- 
tion of any person whatsoever, so he shall 
judge it as high presumption in any person 
to offer it, and as that which he must account 
most dangerous to his honour, to have any 
conceit that the solicitation of others can 
by any possibility better. incline him to his 
people than he is, and ever will be, out of 
his own grace and goodness. The charge of 
such an army hath been throughly advised, 
and must needs amount to a very great sum, 
such as cannot be imagined to be found in 
his majesty’s coffers, which how empty 
soever, have neither yet been exhausted by 
unnecessary triumphs, or sumptuous build- 
ings, or other magnificence whatsoever ; but 
most of his own revenue, and whatsoever 
hath come from his subjects, hath been by 
him employed for the common good and 


-preservation of the kingdom, and, like 


vapours arising out of the earth, and | 
gathered into a cloud, are fallen in sweet 
and refreshing showers upon the same 
ground. Wherefore his majesty hath now 
at. this time called this parliament, the 
second means, under God’s blessing, to 
avert these public calamities threatened to 
all his kingdoms by the mutinous behaviour 
of them. And as his majesty’s predecessors 
have accustomed to do with your fore- | 
fathers, so his majesty now offers you the 
honour of working together with himself for 
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the good of him and his, and for the com- 
mon preservation of yourselves and your 
posterity.” The king had designedly put off 
the meeting of parliament until the latest 
possible moment, in order that he might 
plead the urgency of the case as a reason 
for waiving unpleasant discussions and those 
previous considerations of grievances which 
he looked forward to with so much fear. 
Accordingly, Finch proceeded to point out to 
the parliament how necessary it was to grant 
the supplies without delay. “This summer,” 
he said, “ must not be lost, nor any minute 
of time forestowed to reduce them of Scot- 
land, lest, by protraction here they gain 
time and advantage to frame their parties 
with foreign states. His majesty doth there- 
fore desire, upon these pressing and urgent 
occasions, that you will for awhile lay aside 
all other debates, and that you would pass 
an act for such and so many subsidies as 
you in your hearty affection to him, and to 
your common good, shall think fit and con- 
venient for so great an action, and withal 
that you would hasten the payment of it as 
soon as may be. And his majesty assures 
you all, that he would not have proposed 
anything out of the ordinary way, but that 
such is the straitness of time, that unless 
the subsidies be forthwith passed, it is not 
possible for him to put in order such things 
as must be prepared before so great an army 
can be brought into the field. And indeed 
had not his majesty, upon the credit of his 


servants and security out of his own estate, | 


taken up and issued between three and four 
hundred thousand pounds, it had not been 
possible for his majesty to have provided 
those things to begin with, which were 
necessary for so great an enterprise, and 
without which we could not have secured 
Berwick and Carlisle, or avoided those 
affronts which the insolency of that fac- 
tion might have put upon us, by injuring 
the persons and fortunes of his loyal sub- 
jects in the northern parts.’ When the 
lord-keeper had finished his speech, the 
king again addressed the parliament on the 
subject of the letter from the Scottish nobles 
to the king of France, which he caused to 
be read to them; and his majesty did not 
scruple to make a false statement with regard 
to it. And because,” he said, “it may 
touch a neighbour of mine, whom I will say 
nothing of but that which is just (God forbid 
| I should), for my part, I think it was never 
| accepted of by him; indeed, it was a letter 
_ to the French king, but I know not that 
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ever he had it; for by chance I intercepted 
it, as it was going unto him; and, therefore, 
I hope you will understand me right in 
that.” 
Charles had not only shaped his proceed- 
ings in dealing with the parliament in the 
most artful manner, but the earl of Straf- 
ford, confident in his power to do so, had 
hastened over from Ireland to assist him in 
managing it; but all was in vain. Among 
those whom he was addressing were arrayed 
the greatest and ablest patriots of England, 
too courageous to be overawed, and too far- 
sighted to be easily deceived. They did not 
feel in the same degree as the king the ne- 
cessity of reducing the Scots to his obedi- 


ence; but they saw at home oppressive and - 


crying grievances on every side, and they 
were resolved that those should have their 
first consideration. For several days they 
thought of nothing else, until, on the 21st 
of April, the king sent for them to the 
banqueting-hall, at Whitehall, where, in 
his presence, the lord-keeper Finch, ad- 
dressed them upon their dilatoriness in 
performing the king’s recommendations. 
“You may well remember,” he said to 
them, “upon the beginning of this par- 
liament his majesty commanded me to de- 
liver unto you the causes of calling it, which 
was, for the assistance and supply of his 
majesty in so great, weighty, and important 
affairs, as ever king of England had to re- 
quire at his subjects’ hands. Iam now to 
put you in mind what I then said unto you, 
and withal to let you know, that such and 


so great are his majesty’s occasions at this | 
time, that if the supply be not speedy, it | 


will be of no use at all; for the army is now 
marching, and doth stand his majesty in at 
least one hundred thousand pounds a-month, 
and if there be not means used to go on 
with this as is fitting, his majesty’s design 
will be lost, and the charge all cast away. 
It is not a great and ample supply for the 
perfecting of the work that his majesty 
doth now expect, but it is such a supply, as 
without which the charge will be lost and 
the design frustrated, being built upon those 
weighty reasons which tend to the infinite 
good of the kingdom and preservation of 
you all.” Finch then went on to make 
promises on the part of the king with re- 
gard to ship-money and some of the other 
grievances complained of, after which he 
again urged upon them the example of the 
parliament of Ireland. “It is true,” said 
he, “his majesty had once intended this 
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year not to have taken that course (i.e., the 
illegal raising of ship-money), but an army 
which his majesty, so just a king, for the 
preservation of the kingdom hath now taken 
into consideration; and I must tell you that 
his majesty prizeth nothing more than his 
honour, and he will not lose for any earthly 
thing his honour in the least; they cannot 
make those expressions of love, duty, and 
affection to him, which the graciousness of 
his nature will not exceed in. Of all his 
kingdoms this ought to be the nearest and 
dearest unto him; yet, for his kingdom of 
Treland, the last parliament before this, the 
very second day of the parliament, they 
gave him six subsidies, they relied upon his 
gracious words, the success was, that before 
the end of the parliament, they had all that 
they did desire granted, and had it with an 
advantage. [This was totally untrue, for no 
sooner was the money voted, than the court 
broke all its promises, and refused to enter- 
tain the question of grievances.] This last 
parliament there, it is well known unto you 
all, what a cheerful supply they have given 
unto his majesty, for their hearts went with 
it; and let it not be apprehended that sub- 
sidies there are of smali value; there is not 
a subsidy that is granted but it is worth fifty 
or sixty thousand pounds at the least. Con- 
sider that kingdom what proportion it holdeth 
with this of England, and you will find that 
it is a considerable gift as hath been given 
in many years. It hath wrought this effect, 
that certainly his majesty will make it appa- 
rent to all the world, what a good construc- 
tion, and how graciously he doth esteem and 
interpret this act of theirs.” 

The English house of commons was little 
inclined to be schooled according to the 
practise of Wentworth in the parliament 
of Ireland, and the immediate consequence 
of the king’s interference was a bold speech 
by Waller, who insisted on the rule of the 
parliament to consider grievances before 
granting supplies, and on the crying griev- 
ances under which the country then la- 
boured. “Two things,” he said, “I ob- 
serve in his majesty’s demands; first, the 
supply ; secondly, your speedy dispatch 
thereof. Touching the first, his. majesty’s 
occasions for money are but too evident; 
for to say nothing how we are neglected 
abroad and distracted at home, the calling 
of this parliament and our sitting here (an 
effect which no light cause in these times 
hath produced) is enough to make any rea- 
sonable man believe that the exchequer 


abounds not so much in money as the 
state doth in occasions to use it, and I 
hope we shall appear willing to disprove 
those who have thought to dissuade his 
majesty from this way of parliaments, as_ 
uncertain; and to let him see it is as ready 
and more safe for the advancement of his 
affairs than any new or pretended old way 
whatsoever. For the speedy dispatch re- 
quired, which was the second thing, not 
only his majesty, but res ipsa loquitur, the 
occasion seems to importune no less; neces- 
sity is come upon us like an armed man.” 
Waller proposed that the commons should 
show their anxiety to hasten the supplies, 
by examining into the grievances without 
delay, and that the king should show his 
sincerity by confirming their liberties before 
he took their money. The commons coin- 
cided in this view of the case; and after 
some very resolute discussions, and several 
appeals and expostulations from the king, 
he suddenly dissolved the parliament in ill- 
humour on the 5th of May. 

In pursuing this course, he gave a new 
cause of discontent to the country and in- 
creased the hatred towards Laud, by ordering 
the convocation of the clergy to continue sit- 
ting after the parliament had been dissolved. 
The clergy in convocation granted the king 
a benevolence from the spiritualities, amount- 
ing to about twenty thousand pounds annu- 
ally, for six years. This imperious prelate 
was now occupied in signing orders for the 
raising and marching of troops, and other 
matters which had little connection with the 
duties of a churchman; and the king, who 
was now pursuing his illegal and oppressive 
courses more eagerly and imprudently than 
ever, set out on the 20th of August to join 


his army in the north. He had managed to 
assemble there a force of nineteen thousand | 
foot, and two thousand horse, but, willing | 


probably to believe that his want of success © 


in the former campaign arose merely from | 


the incapacity or disaffection of his generals, 
he employed none of the former comman- 
ders; but appointed the earl of Northum- 


berland, general ; the earl of Strafford, lieu- | 


tenant-general; and lord Conway, a great 
friend of Laud, general of the horse. 

The king had already commenced hostili- 
ties against the Scots by sending his cruisers 
to obstruct their commerce; while they, on 
their side, were not backward in preparing 
for their defence, and their zeal offered a 
striking contrast to the proceedings against 
them. Money came in readily for the ex- 
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penses of the war, all classes and ranks con- 
tributing liberally according to their means ; 
collections were made at the churcl-doors, 
in which the lower classes, as well as. their 
superiors, gave evidence of their zeal in the 
national cause, and even the women brought 
in their personal ornaments to the public 
treasury, and provided cloth for the soldiers’ 
tents. The soldiers who had served in the 
preceding year were soon called to their 
ranks, and the same veterans from the wars 
of the continent were ready to resume their 
command. 

Everything was in an advanced state of 
preparation when the 2nd of June, the day 
to which parliament had been prorogued, 
arrived, and here an oversight of lord Tra- 
quair gave a material advantage. At the 
same time that the commission was given to 
Traquair, a subordinate commission was 
given to the lords Elphinstone and Napier, 
the king’s advocate, and the justice-clerk, 
authorising them, or any three of them, to 
act as commissioners in his absence. Ac- 
cordingly, the parliament was allowed to 
meet, and as soon as they had sat down, the 
lord-advocate and the justice-clerk required 
the lord Elphinstone, whose name stood 
first on the commission, to go up with them 
to the throne in order to execute the king’s 
command to prorogue the parliament to a 
future period. Elphinstone read the com- 
mission, and observing that by the wording 
of it power only was given them to act by 
the order of the commissioner, he asked 
if they had a warrant from Traquair. On 
receiving a reply in the negative, he refused 
to act, His example was followed by lord 
Napier. And as the commission itself pro- 
vided that three at least must act together, 
the king’s advocate and the justice-clerk 
could do nothing but protest. This was 
useless, as it was an adjourned parliament, 
which necessarily met according to the 
king’s appointment unless it were legally 
and in proper form adjourned again. Ac- 
cordingly, paying no attention to the protest, 
they elected lord Burghley as their president, 
and proceeded to business. As there was now 
no interference from without, the Scottish 
parliament proceeded to carry through all 
the measures which had before been in pre- 
paration, and which had so much alarmed 
the court. All acts in favour of bishops or 
other ecclesiastics sitting in parliament were 
formally rescinded, and the parliament was 
declared to consist only of nobles, barons, 
and burgesses. The lords of the articles 
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were restored to their original design, and 
all the recently-introduced abuses’ in the 
manner of their election were abolished. 
The election of peers. of parliament was 
placed under some restriction with regard to 


the amount of property possessed within the | 


kingdom necessary to make them eligible, 
which was fixed at ten thousand marks of 
yearly rent. No proxies were allowed in 
future. The privy council was made ac- 
countable to parliament. It was enacted, 
that a parliament should be called at least 
once in three years; and grievances were to 
be openly presented in the house, instead of 
being delivered to the clerk-register. Arbi- 
trary proclamations were declared to be ille- 
gal. The order of bishops was abolished, and 
all the acts of the last general assembly were 
ratified. A tax, consisting of a tenth of the 
rents and a twentieth of th interest through- 
out the kingdom, was ordered to be raised 
for the purpose of carrying on the war, and, 
before the parliament separated, an execu- 
tive committee was appointed, with authority 
to collect the tax ordered by the parliament, 
and in the meantime to borrow money on 
their own security to meet immediate de- 
mands. This committee, one-half of whom 
were to remain in Edinburgh, and the other 
half to attend the general in the camp, re- 
ceived full authority to manage the war and 
enforce and protect the peace of the coun- 
try. To supply the absence of the king’s 
assent, it was ordered that the whole lieges 
should subscribe a bond to obey, maintain, 
and defend the acts of this parliament. The 
parliament then, by its own authority, pro- 
rogued itself until the 19th of November 
following, and ordered its acts to be printed. 

After the parliament had thus concluded 
its labours, the parliamentary committee 
transmitted a copy of its acts to the Scot- 
tish secretary of state, lord Lanark, with a 
letter in explanation and justification of their 
proceedings. “ After diligent inquiry,” they 
said, “ hearing nothing from his majesty nor 
his commissioner, neither by their own com- 
missioners or any others sent from his ma- 
jesty, which might hinder the parliament to 
proceed to the settling of their religion and 
liberties, after mature deliberation and long 
waiting for some signification of his majes- 
ty’s pleasure, they have all with one consent 
resolved upon certain acts, which they have 
adjudged to be most necessary and con- 
ducible for his majesty’s honour and the 
peace of the kingdom, so far endangered by 
delays; and have committed to us the trust 
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to show you so much, and withal to send a 
just copy of the acts, that by your lordship 
(his majesty’s principal secretary of Scot- 
land) they may be presented to his majesty. 
The declaration prefixed to the particular 
acts, and the petition in the end, contain so 
full expressions of the warrants of the pro- 
ceedings of the estates, and of their humble 
continued desires, that no word needs to be 
added by us. We do, therefore, in their 
name (according to the trust committed to 
us) desire your lordship (all other ways of 
information being stopped), with the pre- 
senting of the acts of parliament, to repre- 
sent unto his majesty, against all suspicions, 
suggestions, and tentations to the contrary, 
the constant love and loyalty of this king- 
dom unto his majesty’s royal authority and 
person, as their native king and kindly mo- 
narch; and that they are seeking nothing 
‘but the establishing of their religion and 
liberties under his majesty’s government, 
that they may still be a free kingdom, to do 
his majesty all the honour and service that 
becometh humble subjects; that their ex- 
tremity is greater, through the hostility and 
violence threatened by arms and already 
done to them in their persons and goods by 
castles within and ships without the king- 
dom, than they can longer endure; and that 
as his majesty loveth his own honour and 
the weal of this his ancient kingdom, speedy 
course must be taken for their relief and 
quietness; and that if this their faithful re- 
monstrance (to which as the great council 
of the kingdom they found themselves bound 
at this time for their exoneration) be passed 
over in silence, or answered with delays, 
they must prepare and provide for their own 
defence and safety.” This letter received 
a haughty reply from Lanark, and the king 
declared the proceedings of the Scottish 
parliament to be treasonable. 

The foyalists in the north had been again 
active, fortifying their houses, and preparing 
to resist the orders of the de facto govern- 
ment. In the west, where the resistance 
was more open, the earl of Argyle, with a 
force of about five thousand men and a 
small train of artillery, was commissioned to 
enforce obedience and levy the taxation 
ordered by the estates, and he overran the 
districts of Badenoch, Athol, and Mar. 
The earl of Athol, having made a show of 
resistance, was taken at the ford of Lyon, 
and sent with some of the chief of his fol- 
lowers prisoner to the south. Later on in 


the summer, Argyle was obliged to make a 


hostile raid in Angus, where the royalists 
possessed several strongholds. The earl of 
Airly, on his departure for England, had 
left his strong castle of Airly in the keep- 
ing of his son the lord Ogilvy, well pro- 
visioned for supporting a long siege. A 
small force, with some artillery, under the 
earls of Montrose and Kinghorn, were sent 
to take Airly, but after a few shots which 
made no impression, finding it too strong to 
be taken without a regular siege, they with- 
drew. This encouraged the highlanders of 
Lochaber and the braes of Athol and Mar, 
to rush down from their fastnesses and 
plunder the estates of the covenanters. 
Argyle was now ordered to march into this 
country, which he did with a force of five 
thousand men, and the lord Ogilvy having 
abandoned his father’s two principal houses 
of Airly and Furtour, they were taken and 
destroyed by Argyle, and the estates of the 
royalists overrun and plundered. After 
visiting Lochaber and the highland districts 
with fire and sword, and reduced the turbu- 
lent chieftains to obedience, the earl re- 
turned to Argyleshire, to relieve the army 
in that district, which was now required to 
join the covenanters’ army in the south. 
Meanwhile Monro, who had been sent to 
Aberdeen, was treating the royalists in that 
quarter with still greater severity. He ex- 
acted contributions and services of different 
kinds from the citizens of Aberdeen and the 
people of the surrounding districts, enforced 
the covenant on al] who had not taken it 
willingly, and sent six-and-twenty of the 
wealthiest burgesses prisoners to Edinburgh, 
where they were detained until they ob- 
tained their liberty by paying heavy fines. 
The depredations of Monro’s soldiers carried 
terror through the north. On the 2nd of 
June—we will use again the words of Spald- 
ing, who was an eye-witness of many of 
the occurrences in the north—“the drum 
goes through Aberdeen, charging the whole 
inhabitants incontinent to bring to the toll- 
booth the whole spades, shools (shovels), 
mattocks, mells (hammers), barrows, picks, 
gavellocks (crow-bars), and such like instru- 
ments within the town, meet for under- 
mining; which was shortly done. There- 
after, Monro took up a new muster of his 
own soldiers, and of the townsmen also, 
warned by touk (deat) of drum, in the Links, 
He directs before him four pot-pieces (a sort 
of small cannon), then goes to array , and 
takes about a hundred and fifty of the 
bravest men of Aberdeen (sore against their 
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wills) and mixes in amongst his men. He 
caused carry also the instruments for under- 
mining foresaid; and upon the said 2nd of 
| June began about ten hours of even to march 
towards the place of Drum, and encamps 
hard beside. [Drum, near the river Dee, 
| was the seat of sir Alexander Irvine, a man 
of great estate and influence, and a zealous 
partisan of the king.} The laird was not at 
‘home, but his lady with some pretty (good) 
| men was within the house, which was well 
_ furnished with ammunition and all provision 
necessary for defence of this strong house. 
How soon Monro and (the earl) Marshall 
came within distance and shot of musket, 
they shot as off the house two of Monro’s 
/ men dead,which they beheld. Then Marshall 
and Monro directed from the camp to the 
| house a summons, charging them to render 
and give over the house, whereupon the lady 
craved some short space to be advised, which 
was granted. After advisement, she craved 
some time to advertise her husband, which 
was also granted, from that night at even, 
being Wednesday about six hours at night, 
to the morn, Thursday, at six hours at even. 
In the meantime of this parley, Marshall 
rides from the camp to Dunnottie. The 
lady, upon her own good considerations, 
within this time renders up the castle to 
Monro (Marshall being absent), and delivers 
him the keys, upon condition that her sol- 
diers shall go out, with their arms, bag, and 
baggage, safe and free, and that herself, 
with her children and some servant-women, 
should have their liberty to remain within 
a chamber of the place. Which conditions 
were granted, and Monro mans the castle, 
leaves a commander with forty soldiers to 
keep the same, and to live upon the provi- 
sion already provided; and when that was 
done, to live upon the laird’s rents, so long 
as they stayed there; and the lady to send 
the laird in to Monro. Many marvelled that 
this strong well-provided house should have 
been so soon rendered without shot of pot- 
piece or any danger. Always Monro upon 
Friday the 5th of June leaves Drum, and 
returns back triumphantly to Aberdeen, 
where the earl Marshall met him, and that 
same night about six hours at even they 
heard sermon, and gave thanks to God for 
the intaking of this strong house with so 
little’ skaith (Aurt.) These soldiers lay in 
the place, from the foresaid 5th of June to 
the 5th of September next, upon the laird’s 
great charges and expenses. 
“Sunday, the 7th of June, doctor Serog- 
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gie preached in Old Aberdeen, and cele- 
brated the communion; but there was 
scarcely four boards of communicants, in 
respect of these troubles. The same Sun- 
day, about eleven hours at even, there came 
out of New Aberdeen about two hundred 
soldiers, with their commanders. At the 
brig of Don they divided in three parties, 
whereof one went towards Foverane and 
Knockhall, another by White Cairns to- 
wards Udney and Fiddess, the third towards 
Fetterneir. They brake up the gates of 
Foverane, Udney, and Fiddess. They took 
meat and drink, but did no much more 
skaith, the lairds of Foverane and Udney 
being both absent in England, as royalists 
and anti-covenanters. The lady Udney, 
dwelling in Knockhall, renders the keys. 
They gave them back upon the morn with- 
out doing great wrong, and returned back 
to their quarters at Aberdeen. Those who 
went to Fetterneir found the gates kept 
close, the laird himself being within, and 
began to pursue the entrance-gate, which 
was well defended, and one of the soldiers 
killed by a shot out thereat, whereof he 
died shortly thereafter. The rest leaves 
the pursuit, and their hurt soldier behind 
them, and returns to Aberdeen without 
more ado. The laird, fearing some trouble 
to follow, displenishes (takes the furniture 
out of) his place, left nothing turseable 
(portable) within, closes up the gates, and 
took his wife, children, and servants, with 
him to some other part. But shortly there 
came from Aberdeen another party of sol- 
diers to the same place, brake up the gates 
and doors, entered the house and chambers, 
brake down windows, beds, boards, and left 
no kind of plenishing (furniture) unhewn 
down, which did them little good, albeit 
skaithful (damage) to the owner. Such as 
they could carry with them they took, syne 
(then) returned back to Aberdeen; but the 
laird fled the country, and to Berwick goes 
he.” 

Such was the treatment which the anti- 
covenanters in the north had to undergo. 
Meanwhile Monro’s hard discipline, and 
his arbitrary oppressions, were bitterly irk- 
some to the men of Aberdeen and to the 
forced levies he made among their youth. 
“ Upon Tuesday, the 16th of June,” Spald- 
ing tells us, ‘“ major-general Monro drew 
out both Aberdeens to muster in the 
Links. Few came out of the town, be- 
cause many were fled; whereat he was 
angry, and shortly commanded to go search 
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the burgh, and bring with them old and 
young; but few were found, and such as 
came to the Links were deeply sworn upon 
what arms they had. He looked also to 
our old town men, who were in the Links, 
‘about a hundred men, without musket, pike, 
or sword, for the most part. He proudly 
demands if they had no more arms. They 
answered, not ; because the laird of Craigie- 
var had plundered their whole arms from 
them before. Then Monro says, ‘ A widd 
bull may go through you all;’ and so left 
them, and each man returned home but 
(without) more ado. On Thursday, 
the 18th June, Monro presses and takes 
perforce out of their naked beds, some 
Aberdeen’s men and craft-boyes, to make 
the number of fifteen soldiers, which the 
town was stented to (taxed at), for Old 
Aberdeen was stented to five, which they 
sent before; and these soldiers, with the 
country soldiers, to make up three hundred, 
to be eked to Monro’s regiment, consisting 
then of seven hundred, and to make up a 
full regiment of a thousand men. He caused 
big up (erect) between the crosses a timber 
mare, whereupon the runagate knaves and 
runaway soldiers should ride. Uncouth 
(strange) to see such discipline in Aber- 
deen, and more painful to the trespasser 
to suffer |” 

After the lesser barons and landholders 
of the opposite party had been oppressed 
and plundered for several weeks, Monro 
prepared to “take in” the greater man- 
sions of the Gordons. ‘Sunday, the 5th 
of July, a fast solemnly kept while five 
hours afternoon, in New (but not in Old) 
Aberdeen, praying for peace; and that same 
night about ten hours at even, major Monro 
begins to march from Aberdeen towards 
Strathbogie. He had about eight hundred 
men, whereof there were some townsmen, 
and six puttaris or short pieces of ordnance ; 
and thus marches that night to Kintore, 
where Marshall met him with some compa- 
nies. In Monro’s absence, colonel Alex- 
ander, master of Forbes, had orders with 
some few soldiers to keep Aberdeen. Mon- 
day, from Kintore they marched to Hart- 
hill, whose ground they spoiled pitifully, 
himself lying warded in the tollbooth of 
Edinburgh. Tuesday, they marched to- 
wards Garntullie, and did the like spoil 
by the way. Wednesday, they marched 
thence; and on Thursday, the 9th of July, 
they came to Strathbogie; and by the way 
as they came, they took horse, nolt, sheep, 
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and kine, called the bestial, before them, 
slew and did eat at their pleasure. They 
brake up girnells (granaries) wherever they 
came, to furnish themselves bread. Thus, 
coming after this manner to Strathbogie, 
the first thing they entered to do was 
hewing down the pleasant planting ( planta- 
tions) about Strathbogie, to big (build) huts for 
the soldiers to sleep within upon the night; 
whereby the whole camp was well provided 
of huts to the destroying of goodly country 
policy. The marquis of Huntley being ab- 
sent himself in England, Marshall sends to 
his good dame’s sister the lady marchioness 
of Huntley, to render the keys of Strath- 
bogie (herself dwelling in the Bog) ; which 
she willingly obeyed. Then they fell to 
and meddled with the meal girnells, whereof 
there was store within that place, took in 
the office-houses, began shortly to bake and 
brew, and make ready good cheer; and, 
when they wanted, took in beef, mutton, 
hen, capon, and such like, out of Glenfid- 
dich and Auchindoun, where the country- 
people had transported their bestial and 
store, of purpose out of the way, from 
the bounds of Strathbogie. Always, they 
wanted not good cheer for a little pains. 
In the meantime, a notable limmer, seeing 
the world go so, brake loose, called also 
John Dagar, a highland rogue, and fell to 
in his sort of plundering; likewise he stole, 
reft, and spoiled out of the sheriffdom of 
Murray a great number of country-people’s 
horse, nolt, kine, and sheep, and brought 
them, but (without) rescue, to the fields of 
Auchindoun, where he was feeding those 
goods peaceably. Monro hearing of this, 
sends out ritmaster Forbes with good horse- 
men and twenty-four musketeers, to bring 
back these goods out of Auchindoun from 
this robber thief; but John Dugar stoutly 
bade (withstood) them, and defended their 
prey manfully, Monro then commanded 
to charge them on horseback, which also 
they bade, while (wntil) they shot all their 
guns syne (then) fled all away, and Forbes 
followed no more, but returned back. Monro 
was angrie at him, that he would not follow 
and take those limmers. He answered, it 
was not riding-ground. The laird of Au- 
chindoun being within the place with about 
forty of his friends and others, who fled to 
the same as a stronghold for their refuge, 
seeing this pell-mell betwixt John Dugar 
and these soldiers, issues out of the place 
about sixteen horse, and set upon ritmaster 
Forbes, betwixt whom was some bickering 
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without great skaith. Monro, with more 
number of men, comes forward to this guise ; 
but Auchindoun was forced to fly back to 
the place foresaid of Auchindoun with no 
skaith. Monro pursued not the house, 
finding it difficnlt to conquess (win); but 
shortly fell to plundering, and out of these 
bounds took John Dugar’s goods and 
others’, above two thousand five hundred 
head of horse, mares, nolt, and kine, with 
great number of sheep, and brought them 
with him to Strathbogie; and, as is said, 
were sold by the soldiers to the owners back 
again [i.e., to those from whom John Dugar’s 
highlanders had stolen them] for thirteen 
shillings and four-pence (a mark) the sheep, 
and a dollar the nolt, but still kept the horse 
unsold. Shortly thereafter, the place of 
Auchindoun was willingly (voluntarily) ren- 
dered; the men within left the place deso- 
late, and the keys were delivered to Monro. 
Forbes took for his part of this spoil about 
sixty head of nolt, and sent them to feed 
upon the bounds of Dyce, his good brother’s 
lands. Monro, hearing of this, compelled 
him to bring back the same nolt from 
Dyce to Strathbogie, and to sell them to 
the owners with the rest at thirteen shil- 
lings and four-pence the piece; and there- 
after worthily cashiered him for his feeble 
service, in not following Dugar more stoutly 
than he did.” 

While still at Strathbogie, Monro prepared 
an expedition against Spynie, the palace of 
the bishop of Murray. “He takes three 
hundred musketeers with him, with puttaris 
and pieces of ordnance, with all other things 
necessary, and leaves the rest of his regiment 
behind him, lying at Strathbogie, abiding 
his return. By the way, sundry barons and 
gentlemen of the country met him and con- 
voyed (escorted) him to Spynie. The bishop 
of Murray by (contrary to the) expectation 
of many, comes forth of the place, and spake 
with Monro, and presently, but (without) 
more ado, upon Thursday, the 16th of July, 
renders the house, well furnished with meat 
and munition. He delivers the keys to 
Monro, who with some soldiers enters the 
house, and received good entertainment. 
Thereafter Monro meddles with (seizes) the 
whole arms within the place, plundered the 
bishop’s riding-horse, saddle, and’ bridle; 
but did no more injury, nor used plunder- 
ing of any other thing within or without 
the house. He removed all except the 
bishop and his wife, some bairns, and ser- 
vants, — he suffered to remain under 
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the guard of a captain, lieutenant, a ser- 
geant, and twenty-four musketeers, whom 
he ordered to keep that house, while farther 
order came from the tables, and to live upon 
the rents of the bishopric, and on no ways 
to trouble the bishop’s household provision, 
nor be burthenable unto him. But the 
bishop used the three commanders most 
kindly, eating at his own table, and the 
soldiers were sustained according to direc- 
tion foresaid. Monro having thus gotten 
in this strong strength, by (contrary to) his . 
expectation, with so little pains, which was 
neither for scant nor want given over, he 
returns back again to Strathbogie trium- 
phantly, beginning where he left, to plunder 
horse and armour, and to fine every gentle- 
man, yeoman, hird, and hireman, that had 
any money, without respect; and which 
obediently without a show of resistance was 
done and paid, besides their tenths and 
twentieths which they were liable in pay- 
ment to the commissioners, as occasion 
offered. Thus he spoiled and plundered 
of all, and kept the moneys fa t, not pay- 
ing his soldiers, as became him, they living 
only upon meat and drink without wages, 
which bred a murmuring amongst them- 
selves; but Monro quickly pacified the 
same, by killing of the principal murmurers, 
and a seditious person, with a sword in 
his own hand; whereat the rest became 
afraid.” 

With such occupants, the country around 
Strathbogie was soon reduced to a condition 
in which it no longer offered any attractions 
to the army. On Monday, the 10th of 
August, “ Monro lifts his camp from Strath- 
bogie, sends back the whole keys to the lady 
marchioness, but (without) doing any offence 
or deed of wrong to that stately palace ; 
but they, amongst the rest, took up much 
bleached cloth in whole webs bleaching up 
and down Strathbogie ground, whereof there 
uses yearly there to be plenty, and would 
hang over the walls of the place whole webs 
(pity to behold!) to dry, to the great hurt 
of the poor country-people. Monro had 
lain there, or his army (except going to 
Spynie, as ye have heard before), from the 
9th of July to this 10th of August, when 
they flitted their camp. They set all their 
lodges on fire, they toomed (emptied) out 
what was left unspent within the girnells, 
they carried with them some men, moneys, 
horse, and arms, destroyed the bestial 
(cattle), and left nothing behind them 
which might be carried. They left that 
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country almost manless, moneyless, horse- 
less, and armless, so pitifully was the same 
born down and subdued, but (without) any 
mean of resistance. The people swore and 
subscribed the covenant most obediently. 
And now Monro leaves them thus pitifully 
oppressed, and forward marches he to For- 
glyne, one of the laird of Banff’s houses, 
and to Muiresk, his godson’s house (them- 
selves being both fled from the covenant 
into England), plaguing, poinding, and 
plundering the country-people belonging to 
them by the way most cruelly, without any 
compassion; syne (then) comes directly to 
the bench of Banff, and encamps upon a 
plat of plain ground called the Dowhaugh. 
The soldiers quickly fell to, and cut and 
hewed down the pleasant planting and fruit- 
ful young trees bravely growing within the 
laird of Banff’s orchards and yards (pitiful 
to see!) and made up to themselves huts 
wherein to lie in all night, and defend them 
from stormy weitts and rain. They violently 
brake up the gates of his stately palace of 
Banff, brake up doors, and went through 
the whole houses, rooms, chambers, victual- 
houses, and others, up and down, brake up 
the victual-girnells (whereof there were 
store) for their food, and spoiled his ground 
and his whole friends of horse, nolt, kine, 
and sheep, silver and moneys, and arms, 
such as by any means they could try or 
get.” On the 18th of August, “ major 
Monro with some few company rides from 
Banff towards Murray (leaving his regiment 
behind him), for giving order to them, Ross, 
Sutherland, Caithness, and Strathnaver, to 
raise the fourth man with forty days’ loan, 
to go for Dunse to general Leslie. Many 
barons and gentlemen met him, and honoured 
him by the way. He hastily returned again 
to the camp, and by the way brake up the 
iron-gate of Inchdrower (a place where Banff 
used himself most commonly to keep and 
dwell in), and forcibly took 1t off, syne sold 
it for five merks to a countryman, which a 
hundred pounds had not made up. They 
brake up doors and windows, entered the 
whole house, defaced and dang down and 
abused beds, boards, and all insight ple- 
nishing (household furniture), and left no- 
thing within which they might carry with 
them. Upon Friday, the 4th of 
September, after Monro’s soldiers had burnt 
up their huts at Banff, spoiled and plundered 
horse, man, and goods, and taken the whole 
insight plenishing carriageable out of the 
place of Banff, books, writings, and such as 


they could get; and after they had taken 
down the roof and slate of the whole house, 
broken down the geists (rafters), broke the 
iron-windows, and carried off the iron-work, 
broke down fixed work and dylerings (ceél- 
ings), leaving neither gate, door, nor win- 
dow, lock, nor other thing about this house, 
pitiful to behold, planting of orchards and 
yards destroyed, and all brought to confu- 

sion, his ground, men, tenants, servants, - 
friends, and followers plundered, for the 
laird of Banff’s cause, and grievously op- 

pressed in their persons, goods, and gear; 

after these deeds were done, and no evil 

left undone that cruelty could devise (except 

in this they spoiled the places of Forglane, 

Inchdrour, and Rattie, three other houses 

pertaining to the laird of Banff, of girnells, 

goods, insight plenishing what they could 

get, but left the houses untirred (not 

stripped) or demolished as the place of 
Banff was); then I say, and thereafter, 

Monro lifted his camp from Banff, and sent 

into New Aberdeen before him, the bishop 

of Murray, his two sons went with him, 

masters John and Andrew Guthries, with 

Monro’s convoy, where he stayed, abiding 

his incoming. They, Monro and his sol- 

diers (now amounting to a thousand men, 

made up by the help of the earls of Sea- 

forth, Murray, Ross, and Sutherland), 

marched that night to Turreff. Saturday, 

they marched therefrom to Inverurie and 

Kintore. Sunday, they marched therefrom 

to Aberdeen; and by the way, at Bucks- 

burn, they had a sermon preached by their 

own minister. “Monro directed his soldiers 

to be quartered in the town where they were 

quartered before. The towns-people cry out 
that their rooms were taken up by colonel 
master of Forbes’s soldiers already. Monro 
answered, he had sent word before his com- 

ing to provide for him, and therefore he 
would be served. No remedy; it behoved 
to be done; and so they were quartered, to 
the great grief of the honest towns-people, 

where he stayed while the 12th of Septem- 
ber, as ye may see.” 

- In the midst of these scenes of violence, 

on Tuesday, the 26th of July, the general 
assembly met in the church of the Grey 
Friars in New Aberdeen. They chose for 
their moderator Mr. Andrew Ramsay, one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh. The work of 
general reform had been executed with so 
much vigour in the preceding year, that 
little remained now to occupy the attention 
of the assembly beyond the questions which 
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in ordinary times would naturally come be- 
fore such an ecclesiastical tribunal. A cer- 
tain number of ministers incurred censure 
for immoral conduct, or remissness in their 
charge, or other irregularities ; but the ques- 
tion which made most noise in this assembly, 
and which provoked some bitterness and 
much division of opinion, was that of private 
prayer-meetings. This practice had arisen 
during the period of episcopal persecution, 
when many pious individuals, whose con- 
sciences would not allow them to attend the 
church as then conducted, tried to preserve 
the original purity of their faith by meeting 


_ together for prayer, reading the scriptures, 


and religious conference. These meetings 
were proscribed by the authorities, and those 
who held them were stigmatised by the epis- 
copal party with the names of Brownists, 
anabaptists, and other sectaries, and were 
even accused of belonging to the sect which 
was known as the family of love, and which 
was the object of much unmerited odium. 
There can be no doubt that the practice of 
such meetings did tend towards sectarianism, 


_because each particular party depending 


entirely upon itself, and not acknowledging 
or acknowledged by a superior authority, 
they were apt to run into opinions of their 
own, and easily made common cause with 
sects who were persecuted like themselves. 
Since the overthrow of the bishops, many of 
these private congregations had still con- 
tinued to exist, although there was a large 
body of the presbyterian church who disap- 
proved of them. A rather numerous con- 
gregation of this kind had been formed at 
Stirling by the laird of Leckie, an intelli- 
gent and pious man, whose zeal had sub- 
jected him to much ill-usage from the bishops, 
and who held prayer-meetings in his own 
house. Mr. Henry Guthrie, the minister of 
Stirling, having been informed of some ex- 
pressions used by Leckie in prayer which 
seemed to reflect upon himself, laid a com- 
plaint before the presbytery of that town, 
and the result was, that the laird and his fol- 
lowers were condemned of encroaching on 
the office of the ministry, and were ordered 
by the magistrates to leave the town. 
Guthrie, who was himself a fiery zealot, was 
not content with his triumph on this occa- 
sion, but he endeavoured to bring the sub- 
ject before the general assembly in 1639, 
and obtain a condemnation of these private 
meetings in general. He was hindered from 
doing so by two moderate but influential 
gare -“s Samuel Rutherford and Mr. 


David Dickson, who feared that religion itselt 
might suffer by the encouragement given 
to this spirit of persecution; but Guthrie 
continued to agitate the question, until an 
attempt was made to set it at rest in a con- 
ference held at Edinburgh between the lead- 
ing ministers who approved or disapproved 
of the practice. A series of caveats were 
agreed to in this conference, calculated to 
prevent any injurious effects of such meet- 
ings without proscribing the meetings them- 
selyes, and it was hoped that the question 
was thus set at rest. But Guthrie still per- 
sisted in his object, and, having gained over 
a number of the northern ministers to his 
views, he brought the matter before this 
assembly at Aberdeen, where it gave rise to 
a very violent debate, and, in spite of a 
strong opposition from some of the wisest 
and most respectable of the presbyterian 
ministers, an act was passed, prohibiting any 
one but a minister, or expectant approved 
by the presbytery, from explaining the 
scriptures in public, or admitting more than 
the members of his family to family wor- 
ship. While this manifestation of a per- 
secuting spirit was being made within the 
walls of the assembly, an act of fanati- 
cism of a different kind was perpetrated out- 
side. ‘Wednesday, the 5th of August,” 
Spalding tells us, “the earl of Seaforth, 
colonel master of Forbes, Mr. John Adam- 
son, principal of the college of Edinburgh, 
William Rigg, burgess there, Doctor Guild, 
rector of the king’s college of Old Aberdeen, 
with some other barons and gentlemen, held 
a committee at the said king’s college, where 
Mr. James Sandilands, discharged before to 
be canonist, is now made civilist, loath to 
want all. Thereafter they came all riding 
up the gate, came to Machir kirk, ordained 
our blessed Lord Jesus Christ his arms to be 
hewn out of the fore front of the pulpit 
thereof, and to take down the portrait of 
our blessed Virgin Mary and her dear son 
baby Jesus in her arms, that had stood since 
the upputting thereof, in curious work, 
under the sylring (ceiling) at the west end 
of the pend, whereon the great steeple stands, 
unmoved while (¢i//) now; and gave orders to 
colonel master of Forbes to see this done, 
which he with all diligence obeyed. And be- 
sides, where there was any crucifix set in 
glassen windows, this he caused pull out in 
honest men’s houses. He caused a mason 
strike out Christ’s arms, in hewen work, on 
each end of bishop Gavin Dunbar’s tomb; 
and siclike (similarly) chisel out the name of 
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Jesus, drawn cypher-ways, IHS., out of the 
timber wall on the foreside of Machir isle, 
anent the consistory door. The crucifix on 
the old town cross dang down; the crucifix 
on the new town closed up, being loath to 
break the stone; the crucifix on the west 
end of St. Nicholas’ kirk in New Aberdeen 
dang down, which was never troubled be- 
fore.” 

The preparations for war in the south 
had been carried on with the utmost energy. 
Leslie was again appointed commander-in- 
chief, but the other officers in chief com- 
mand were not the same as in the previous 
year. lLord’Almond, brother to the earl of 
Linlithgow, was named lieutenant-general ; 
colonel W. Baillie, major-general; colonel 
Alexander Hamilton, general of artillery ; 
colonel John Leslie, quarter-master general ; 
and Alexander Gibson the younger, of 
Durie, the commissary-general. The rank 
of colonel was given to the nobles in general, 
but their want of knowledge in regular war- 
fare was counteracted by the appointment 
of veterans who had been bred in camps on 
the continent as lieutenant-colonels. Orders 
were issued by the general committee to 
call out every fourth man capable of bear- 
ing arms, and in a very short time Leslie 
found himself at the head of a well-appointed 
army of twenty-three thousand foot, and 
three thousand horse, which he reviewed at 
his old position of Dunse early in August. 
He was furnished with a train of heavy 
artillery, besides some cannons formed of 
tin and leather, which, while they are said 
_to have been capable of sustaining twelve 
successive discharges, were so light that they 
could be carried on horseback. Leslie had 
borrowed the idea of this latter kind of 
artillery from his experience in the German 
wars. Leslie remained three weeks at 
Dunse, improving the discipline of his army, 
and preparing it for the field; but it was 
not until intelligence arrived that the English 
army under lord Conway was on its way to 
the border, that it was determined to antici- 
pate the attack by marching into England. 
This determination is said to have been has- 
tened by two secret letters received from 
that country. The first professed to be 
written by lord Saville, and bore the signa- 
tures of seven other noblemen, Bedford, 
Essex, Brooke, Warwick, Say, Sele, and 
Mandeville. The Scots were assured, on 
the faith of these noblemen, that if they 
entered England immediately, their friends 
there who looked upon their army as the great 


means of securing their liberties, would unite 
cordially with them in a remonstrance on 
the grievances of both nations; and that on 
their march they should receive reinforce- 
ments of men, and supplies of money and 
provisions. The other was an anonymous 
letter, expressed in the following words :— 
“ Such is our affection to your cause, and care 
of your affair, that nothing hath been 
omitted which might conduce to the fur- 
therance of your design, nor the discharge 
of our own promises; but your often failing 
in point of entrance, after solemn engage- 
ments by word and write, hath deadened 
the hearts of all your friends, disabled the 
most active to do you any further service, 
and disappointed yourselves of near ten 
thousand pounds, which was provided and 
kept for you till you had twice failed, and 
that there was little or no hope of your 
coming. The Lord hath given you favour 
in the eyes of the people, so as 1 know not 
whether there are more incensed against our 
own soldiers, or desirous of yours. If you 
really intend to come, strike while the iron 
is hot; if you be uncertain what to resolve, | 
let us know, that we may secure our lives, 
though we hazard our estates by retiring. 
Here is no body of an army to interrupt 
you, no ordnance to dismay you, no money 
to pay our own; the city hath once more 
refused to lend, the trained bands to be 
pressed, the country storms at the billeting 
of soldiers, quarrels arise every day about 
it. If you have a good cause, why do you 
stand still? If a bad, why have you come 
so far? Either die or do, so you shall be 
sons of valour. P.S. If there be anything 
of consequence, you shall have speedy in- 
telligence of it.” We have no means of 
knowing from whence this mysterious epistle 
came. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the 
popular party in England looked anxiously 
for the arrival of the Scottish army, and were 
ready to welcome it as friends, The Scots 
were well aware of this feeling in their favour, 
and before they crossed the border, two papers 
were printed and dispersed, addressed espe- 
cially to their brethren in England. The 
first was entitled, “ Six considerations mani- 
festing the lawfulness of their expedition 
into England.” First, they pleaded neces- 
sity. ‘As all men,” they said, “know and 
confess what is the great force of necessity, 
and how it doth justify actions otherwise 
unwarrantable, so it cannot be denied but 
we must either seek our peace in England 
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at this time, or be under the heavy burthens 
which we are not able to bear. 1. We must 
maintain armies on the borders and all 
places nearest to hazard, for the defence and 
preservation of our country, which, by lay- 
ing down of arms, and disbanding of our 
forces, should be quickly overrun by hostile 
invasion and the incursions of our enemies. 
2. We shall want trade by sea, which would 
not only deprive the kingdom of many ne- 
cessaries, but utterly undo our boroughs, 
merchants, mariners, and many others who 
live by fishing, and by commodities exported 
and imported, and whose particular callings 
are utterly made void by want of commerce 
with other nations and sea-trade. 3. The 
subjects through the whole kingdom shall 
want administration of justice ; and although 
this time past the marvellous power and 
providence of God hath kept the kingdom 
in order and quietness without any judica- 
tories sitting, yet cannot this be expected 
for afterwards, but shall turn to confusion. 
Any one of the three, much more all of 
them put together, threatens us with most 
certain ruin, unless we speedily use the 
remedy of this expedition.” They pleaded, 
secondly, that their entrance into England 
was only a measure of defence; for it was 
the king who began the war. ‘ When 
articles of pacification had been the other 
year agreed upon, arms laid down, forts and 
castles rendered, an assembly kept and con- 
cluded with the presence and consent of his 
majesty’s high commissioner, to the pro- 
mised ratification thereof in parliament (con- 
trary to the foresaid articles) was denied 
unto us, and when we would have informed 
his majesty by our commissioners of the 
reasons and manners of our proceedings, 
they got not so much as presence or audience. 
Thereafter his majesty being content to hear 
them, before that they came to court or were 
heard, war was concluded against us at the 
council table of England, and a commission 
given to the earl of Northumberland for that 
effect.” They represented that the parlia- 
ments of Ireland and England had been 
called together to grant supplies to carry on 
the war against them; that they had been 
already invaded by sea; and that men, wo- 
men, and children in Edinburgh had been 
slain by the king’s garrison, which wantonly 
fired upon them from the castle. ‘“ We in- 
tend not,” said they, ‘the hurt of others, 
but our own peace and preservation, neither 
are we te offer any injury or violence; and 
therefore have furnished ourselves according 
630 


to our power with all necessaries, nor to 
fight at all except we be forced to it in our 
own defence, as our declaration beareth.” 
They said, thirdly, that they were called to 
this expedition in defence of their religion 
“by that same divine providence and voca- 
tion which had guided them hitherto in this 
great business.” Their fourth argument in 
favour of the lawfulness of the expedition 
was the consideration that the party against 
whom they went was “not the kingdom of 
England, but the Canterburian faction of 
papists, atheists, arminians, prelates, the 
misleaders of the king’s majesty, and the 
common enemies of both kingdoms. The 
fifth consideration,” they said, “ concerneth 
the end for which this voyage is undertaken. 
We have attested the searcher of hearts, it 
is not to execute any disloyal act against 
his majesty, it is not to put forth a cruel or 
vindictive hand against our adversaries in 
England, whom we desire only to be judged 
and censured by their own honourable and 
high court of parliament; it is not to enrich 
ourselves with the wealth of England, nor to 
do any harm thereto. But by the contrary, 
we shall gladly bestow our pains and our 
means to do them all the good we can, 
which they might justly look for at our 
hands, for the help which they made us at 


our reformation, in freeing us from the- 


French, a bond of peace and love betwixt 
them and us to all generations. Our con- 
science, and God who is greater than our 
conscience, beareth us record, that we aim 
altogether at the glory of God, peace of both 
nations, and honour of the king, in sup- 
pressing and punishing (in a legal way) of 
those who are the troublers of Israel, the 
firebrands of hell, the Korhas, the Balaams, 
the Doegs, the Rabshakahs, the Hamans, 


the Tobiahs, and Sanballats, of our time; | 


which done, we are satisfied. Neither have 
we begun to use a military expedition to 
England, as a means for compassing those 
our pious ends, till all other means which we 
could think upon have failed us, and this 
alone is left to us as ultimum et unicum reme- 
dium, the last and only remedy. Sixthly, 
if the lord shall bless us in this our expedi- 
tion, and our intentions shall not be crossed 
by our own sins and miscarriage, or by the 
opposition of the English, the fruit shall be 
sweet and the effects comfortable to both 
nations, to the posterity, and to the reformed 
kirks abroad ; Scotland shall be reformed as 
at the beginning, the reformation of Eng- 
land long prayed and pleaded for by the 
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godly, thereby shall be, according to their 
wishes and desires, perfected in doctrine, 
worship, and discipline. Papists, prelates, 
and all the members of the anti-christian 
hierarchy, with their idolatry, superstition, 
and humane inventions, shall pack from 
hence, the names of sects and separatists 
shall no more be mentioned, and the Lord 
shall be one and his name one throughout 
the whole island, which shall be glory to 
God, honour to the king, joy to the king- 
doms, comfort to the posterity, example to 
other ehristian kirks, and confusion to their 
incorrigible enemies.” The second and 
longer pamphlet, which was entitled “ The 
intentions of the army of the kingdom of 
Scotland, declared to their brethren of Eng- 
land,” was a more elaborate explanation and 
defence of the proceedings of the eovenan- 
ters since they first rose against episcopal 
oppression. They disclaimed, as before, all 
intention of injuring the people of England 
in their persons or property, acknowledging 
at the same time, with warm expressions of 
gratitude, the hesitation of the English par- 
hament to grant supplies to be used against 
them, which they contrasted with the obse- 
quiousness of the parliament of Ireland. 
“In this our thankful acknowledgment,” 
they said, “we desire that the city of Lon- 
don may have their own large share, as they 
well deserve by the noble profession they have 
given of their constant affection to religion and 
the peace of both kingdoms, notwithstanding 
the continual assaults of the misleaders of the 
king against them, always rendering them se- 
ditious in his ears.” The object these mis- 
leaders had in view, they said, was to intro- 
duce superstition in the place of religion, 
and to substitute servitude and bondage for 
liberty. ‘‘ To bring this to pass, they have 
certainly conceived that the blocking up of 
this kingdom by sea and land would prove 
a powerful and infallible means; for either 
within a very short time shall we, through 
want of trade and spoiling of our goods, be 
brought to such extreme poverty and con- 
fusion, that we shall miserably desire the 
conditions which we now despise and de- 
cline, and be forced to embrace their will 
for a law, both in church and policy, which 
will be a precedent for the like misery in 
England, who timously foreseeing it may be 
taught by their and our danger to be more 
wise; or, upon the other part, we shall by 
this invasion be constrained furiously and 
without order to break into England, which 
we believe is the most earnest desire of our 


common enemies, because a more speedy 
execution of their design; for we doubt not, 
but upon our coming clamours will be raised, 
posts sent, and proclamations made, through- 
out the kingdom, to slander our pious and 
just intentions (as if this had been our 
meaning), to stir up all the English against 
us, that once being entered in blood, they 
may with their own swords extirpate their 
own religion, lay a present foundation with 
their own hands for building of Rome in 
the midst of them, and be made the authors — 


of their own and our slavery to continue for 


ever. But in this admirable opportunity of 
vindicating of true religion and just liberty, 
if divine providence be looked upon with a 
reverent eye, and men fearing God and 
loving the king’s honour and peace of both 
kingdoms shall walk worthy of their pro- 
fession, although the enemies have obtained 
so much of their desires, as by cords of their 
own twisting to draw us into England, yet 


‘may their main design be disappointed, the 


rope which they have made brought upon 
their own necks, and their wisdom turned 


| to foolishness, which we have reason to hope 


for from that supreme wisdom and power 
which hath in all the proceedings of this 
work turned their devices upon their own 
pates that plotted them.” After describing, 


in eloquent language, the cause of the quarre} 
| between the Scottish people and the crown, 


and asserting the justness and purity of their 
own intentions, they went on to say, “The 
beginnings were small, and promised no great 
thing, but have been so seconded and con- 
tinually followed -by divine providence, pres- 
sing us from step to step, that the necessity 
was invincible, and could not be resisted. It 
cannot be expressed what motions filled the 
heart, what tears were poured forth from the 
eyes, and what cries came from the mouths, 
of many thousands in this land at that time, 
from the sense of the love and power of God, 
raising them as from the dead, and giving 
them hopes after so great a deluge and vasta- 
tion to see a new world, wherein religion and 
righteousness should dwell. When we were 
many times at a pause, and knew not well 
what to do, the fears, the furies, the peevish- 
ness, and the plots of our dementate adver- 
saries opened a way unto us and taught us 
how to proceed; and what they devised to 
ruin us served most against themselves and 
for raising and promoting the work. OQ, 
Providence to be adored! Although neither 
council, nor session, nor any other judica- 
ture, hath been all this time sitting, and 
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there have been meetings of many thou- 
sands at some times, yet have they been 
kept without tumult or trouble, and without 
excess or riot, in better order and greater 
quietness than in the most peaceable times 
have been found in this land. When we 
were content at the pacification to lay down 
arms, and with great loss to live at home in 
peace, our wicked enemies have been like 
the troubled sea when it cannot rest, whose 
waters cast up mire and dirt, and will have 
us to do that which it seems the Lord hath 
decreed against them. The purity of our 
intentions, far from base and earthly re- 
spects, the bent and inclination of our 
hearts in the midst of many dangers, the 
fitting of instruments, not only with a desire 
and disposition, but with spirit and abilities 
to overcome opposition, and the constant 
peace of heart accompanying us in our 
ways, which beareth us out against all ac- 
cusations and aspersions, are to us strong 
grounds of assurance that God hath accepted 
our work and will not leave us; we know 
the Lord may use even wicked men in his 
service, and may fill their sails with a fair 
gale of abilities, and carry them on with a 
strong hand, which should make us to search 
our hearts more narrowly. But as this 
ought not to discourage his own faithful 
servants, who out of love to his name in- 
| tend his honour, walk in his ways, find 
his peace comforting them, his providence 
directing them, and his presence blessing 
them in their affairs; so can it not be any 
just ground of quarrelling against the work 
of God. Yet all these our encouragements, 
which have upholden our hearts in the 
midst of many troubles, could not make 
our entry into England warrantable, if our 
peace (which we earnestly seek and follow 
after) could be found at home or elsewhere. 
Where it is to be found we must seek after 
it, and no sooner shall we find it clearly 
secured to us, but by laying down our arms, 
and by the evidences of our peaceable dispo- 
sition, we shall make it manifest to the 
world, and especially to the kingdom of 
England, that we are seeking nothing else 
but peace, and that our taking up of arms 
was not for invasion but for defence. No 
man needeth to plead by positive law for 
necessity. It is written in every man’s 
heart by nature, and in all actions we find 
men have received it by practise, that ne- 
cessity is a sovereignty. A law above all 
laws is subject to no laws, and therefore is 


said to have no law. Where necessity com- 
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mandeth, the laws of nature and nations 
give their consent, and all positive laws are 
silent and give place. This law hath place, 
sometimes to excuse, sometimes to extenuate, 
and sometimes to justify and warrant actions 
otherwise questionable ; and no greater ne- 
cessity can be than the preservation of reli- 
gion, which is the soul; of the country, 
which is the body; of our lives, who are 
the members; and of the honour of our 
king, who is the head. All these at this 
time are in a common hazard, and to pre- 
serve and secure all we know no other way 
under the sun (and if any be so wise as to 
know it, we desire to hear it, and shall be 
ready to follow it), but to take order with 
our common enemies where they may he 
found, and to seek our assurance where it 
may be given. The question is not, whether 
we shall content ourselves with our own 
poverty, or enrich ourselves in England? 
That question is impious and absurd. Neither 
is the question, whether we shall defend 
ourselves at home, or invade our neighbours 
and dearest brethren? This also were un- 
christian and unreasonable. But this is the 
question, whether it be wisdom and piety to 
keep ourselves within the borders till our 
throats be cut and our religion, laws, and 
country destroyed, or shall we bestir our- 
selves and seek our safeguard, peace, and 
liberty in England; whether we shall do or 
die; whether we shall go and live or abide 
and perish? Or more largely to express all, 
whether we, who are not a few private per- 
sons, but a whole kingdom, shall lie under 
the burthen of so many accusations, as 
scarcely in the worst times have been 
charged against christians, receive the 
service-book and the whole body of popery, 
embrace the prelates and their abjured 
hierarchy, renounce our solemn oath and 
covenant so many times sworn by us, lose 
all our labour and pains in this cause, and 
forget our former slavery and wonted de- 
sires of redemption at the dearest rate; 
tickle the minds of our enemies with joy, 
and strengthen their hands with violence, 
and fill the hearts of our friends with sorrow, 
and their faces with shame, because of us; 
desert and dishonour the son of God, whose 
cause we have undertaken, whose banner 
we have displayed, and whose truth and 
power hath been this time past more com- 
fortable to us than all the peace and pros- 


perity of the world could have rendered, and | 


draw upon ourselves all the judgments which 
God hath executed upon apostates since the 
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beginning; and shall we fold our hands and 
wait for the perfect slavery of ourselves and 
our posterity, in our souls, bodies, and 
estates, and (which is all one) foolishly to 
stand to our defence where we know it is 
impossible? Or shall we seek our relief in 
following the calling of God (for our neces- 
sity can be interpreted no less), and enter- 
ing by the door which his providence hath 
opened unto us, when all ways are stopped 
beside? Our enemies at first did shroud 
themselves so far under the king’s authority, 
that they behoved to stand or fall together, 
and that to censure them was treason 
against the king. Now we have shown that 
a king’s crown is not tied to a prelate’s 
mitre, and that the one may be cast unto 
the ground, and the other have a greater 
lustre and glory than before. Now they 
take themselves to another starting-hole, 
and would have men think, that to come 
into England against them is to come 
against England, and to pursue them, al- 
though legally, is to invade the kingdom 
where they live; as if the cutting away 
of an exerescence, or the curing of an im- 
postume, were the killing of the body. Let 
them secure themselves under the shelter 
of their own phantasies, but we are not 
so undiscerning, as like madmen to run 
furiously upon such as we first meet with 
and come in our way; for although it can- 
not be denied but the wrongs done to us, as 
the breaking of the late peace, crying us 
down as rebels and traitors, the taking of 
our ships and goods, the imprisoning of our 
commissioners, the acts of hostility done by 
the English in our castles, had they been 
done by the state or kingdom of England, 
there might have been just causes of a 
national quarrelling ; yet seeing the king- 
dom of England convened in parliament 
have refused to contribute any supply 
against us, have shown themselves to be 
pressed with grievances like unto ours, and 
have earnestly pleaded for redress and 
remedy, and a declaration made that his 
majesty out of parliament will redress them, 
which might be a cure for the grievances of 
particular subjects; but national grievances 
require the hand of the parliament for their 
cure; for preventing whereof the parlia- 
ment was broken up and dissolved. Neither 
do we quarrel with the kingdom for the 
injuries which we sustain; but our quarrel 
is only with particular men, the enemies of 
both nations ; nor can they quarrel with us 
for taking order with the prevalent faction 
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of papists and prelates, the authors of so 
many woes to both nations. Let all who 
love religion and their liberty, join against 
the common enemies, and let them be ac- 
cursed that shall not seek the preservation 
of their neighbour nation, both in religion 
and laws, as their own; as knowing that 
the ruin of one will prove the ruin of both; 
and knowing well (as having from their 
own counsels discovered it) that the ruin of 
both was intended, and that it was ever 
their plot and purpose, that if they could 
not engage our dearest brethren and neigh- 
bour nation in a war for our destruction, 
then to give us some ill-assured peace, 
which might bind our hands and hold us 
quiet, until the yoke of bondage were more 
heavily and unremovably laid upon our 
brethren of England by the help of such an 
army as was pretended to be gathered 
against us, rooting out the godly people and 
active spirits of that nation, and all those 
who as good patriots stand well-affected to 
religion and their just liberties, and might 
be suspected would dare stir for the defence 
and maintenance of either, and thereafter 
easily find ground to break again with us, 
when they were onte assured that we were 
like to stand alone; and all the benefit of 
our peace should be, to be last destroyed. 
And as we attest the God of heaven that 
those and no other are our intentions, so 
upon the same greatest attestation do we 
declare, that for achieving those ends we 
shall neither spare our pains, fortunes, nor 
lives, which we know cannot be more pro- 
fitably and honourably spent; that we shall 
not take from our friends and brethren from 
a thread even to a shoe-latchet but for our 
own moneys and the just payment; that 
we come amongst them as their friends and 
brethren, very sensible of their by-past 
sufferings and present dangers, both in re- 
ligion and liberties, and most willing to do 
them all the good we can, like as we cer- 
tainly expect that they (from the like sense 
of our hard condition and intolerable dis- 
tress which hath forced us to come from 
our own country) will join and concur with 
us in the most just and noble ways for ob- 
taining their and our most just desires, And 
when our own moneys and means are spent, 
we shall crave nothing but upon sufficient 
surety of payment how soon possibly it 
can be made, what is necessary for the 
entertainment of our army, which we are 
assured so many as love religion and the 
peace of both kingdoms will willingly offer, 
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as that which they know we cannot want, 
and in their wise foresight will provide the 
way to furnish necessaries and to receive the 
surety. This course being kept by both 
sides, will neither harm our brethren (for 
they shall be satisfied to the last farthing), 
nor ourselves, who look for a recompense 
from the rich providence of God, for whose 
sake we have hazarded the loss of all things. 
The escapes of some soldiers (if any shall 
happen) we trust shall not be imputed to 
us, who shall labour by all means to prevent 
them more carefully, and punish them more 
severely, than if done to ourselves and in 
our own country. Our professed enemies 
the papists, prelates, with their adherents, 
and the receivers of their goods and gear, 
we conceive will be more provident than to 
refuse us necessary sustentation, when they 
remember what counsel was given by them for 
declaring all our possessions to be forfeited, 
and to be disposed of to them as well-de- 
serving subjects. We shall demand nothing 
of the king’s majesty but the settling and 
securing of the true religion and liberties of 
this kingdom, according to the constitutions 
and acts of the late assemblies and parlia- 
ments, and what a just prince oweth by the 
laws of God and the country to his grieved 
subjects, coming before him with their 
humble desires and supplications. Our 
abode in England shall be no longer time 
than in their parliament our just grievances 
and complaints may be heard and redressed, 
sufficient assurance given for the legal trial 
and punishment of the authors of their and 
our evils, and for reforming and enjoining 
their and our religion and liberties in peace, 
against the machinations of Romish con- 
trivance, acted by their degenerate country- 
men. Our returning thereafter shall be 
with expedition in a peaceable and orderly 
way, far from all molestation; and we trust 
the effect shall be, against papists, the ex- 
tirpation of popery; against prelates, the 
reformation of the church; against atheists, 
the flourishing of the gospel; and against 
traitors and firebrands, a perfect and durable 
union and love between the two kingdoms: 
which he grant who knoweth our intentions 
and desires, and is able to bring them to 
pass. And if any more be required, God 
will reveal it, and go before both nations; 
and if God go before us, who will not fol- 
low, or refuse to put their necks to the work 
of the Lord ?” 

It is necessary to give these papers almost 
textually, — they make us acquainted 

A. 


with the spirit which influenced the events 
that followed. They were printed, and 
spread widely in England, in spite of all the 
efforts which were made to suppress them. 
Having thus issued their manifestos, the 
Scots put their army in motion, and, on the 
20th of August, one division crossed the 
river Tweed, at a ford named Cald Stream, 
and another passed at a ford a little lower 
down, the carl of Montrose commanding 
the vanguard which entered the river first, 
while a troop of horse, consisting of a hun- 
dred and seventy gentlemen of the college 
of justice, commanded by sir Thomas Hope, 
rode upon the right-wing of the foot, and 
helped to break the stream. The same 
night the whole Scottish army encamped on 
English ground, at a place named Hirslaw, 
whence, on the following day, which was 
Friday, they moved to Misfield Moor, and 
on the 22nd they marched to Middleton 
Haugh, near Wooler. Here, the night of 
their arrival, a party from the garrison of 
Berwick was sent to reconnoitre, and making 
a sudden attack on one side of the Scottish 
camp, seized three of the field-pieces, which 
they were carrying away, when the Scots 
pursuing, recovered the guns, and put the 
English to flight with the loss of several 
prisoners. On the Sunday, after sermon, 
the army marched to Branton-field, where 
the Scots encamped that night, and on the 
nights following they encamped successively 
at Eglinham, Nether Witton, and Creich, 
until Thursday, the 27th of August, when 
they reached Newburn on the Tyne, between 
five and six miles to the west of Newcastle. 
On the 20th of August, the day on which 
the Scottish army entered England, king 
Charles set out from London towards the 
north, and reached York on the 23rd, where 
he had the mortification to find the same 
coldness towards his service which was 


generally displayed by his subjects. On- 


the day after his arrival, a petition nume- 
rously signed by the gentry of Yorkshire, 
was presented to him, pleading the poverty 
of the country, and complaining of the bur- 
then which was laid upon them by his army. 
He found that in that army a spirit of dis- 
content and mutiny pervaded the ranks to 
an alarming degree. But for this cireum- 
stance, the troops, whose command the 
king had now come to assume in person, 
were formidable in numbers, and were well 
provided. The earl of Northumberland 
having declined the office of commander-in- 
chief under the king, he was replaced by 
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Strafford, who had preceded the king at 
York, and who, aware of the superior spirit 
of the Scottish troops over those he com- 
manded, had ordered lord Conway not to 
risk a defeat by opposing the Scots in the open 
country between the Tweed and the Tyne, 
but to take up a position on the latter river, 
opposite Newburn, and defend the passage. 
On the morning of the 27th of August, a 
messenger from lord Conway brought in- 
telligence to the king that the Scots were 
advancing rapidly, and that he expected 
they would appear before Newcastle before 
night. Charles immediately summoned be- 
fore him the principal Yorkshire gentry who 
were then in York, and Strafford, himself a 
Yorkshireman, addressed them in a rather 
haughty tone. After informing them of the 
advance of the Scots into England, “it is 
now,” he said, “ time not of disputation, but 
of preparation and action ; and though some 
of my countrymen, who would fain seem to 
the world to know much of the law (but 
indeed are ignorant and know nothing 
they should), are loath to advance at their 
own charges, I must let all such know, that 
they and so are we all bound out of our 
allegiance to his majesty, at our own proper 
costs and charges, to attend his majesty in 
this service, in case of invasion, and that it 
is little less than high treason in any one to 
refuse it. I say it again,” he added, “we 
are bound unto it by the common law of 
England, by the law of nature, and by the 
law of reason, and you are no better than 
beasts if you refuse in this case to attend 
the king, his majesty offering a person to 
lead you on.” It was thought advisable, 
also, to offer the Yorkshire landlords a 
boon as an incentive to patriotism. “But, 
sir,’ said Strafford at the close of his ad- 
dress, turning towards the king, “I must 
not lay the whole burthen upon this county ; 
—shall they bear the burthen and the brunt, 
and other counties reap the benefit, and not 
contribute towards the charges? Let North- 
amptonshire, Leicestershire, and other coun- 
ties, bear a proportionable part.” “And 
great reason, too,” said the king. “Then,” 
said Strafford, “permit me a word more: 
this county in eighty-eight, was raised from 
six thousand to twelve thousand of the 
trained bands, by reason of the then pres- 
sing occasion, but with promise to be reduced 
to their former number, that service being 
done ; yet notwithstanding, they have been 
continued to twelve thousand ever since, IJ 
shall, therefore, become a humble suitor to 


your majesty, that, after the present service 
be done, they may be reduced to their 
former number, or at least four thousand 
to be abated.” “I will, upon my royal 
word,” said the king, “ take off four thous 
sand from the twelve thousand after this 
service done; and I give my lord-lieute- 
nant thanks for his motion, though I had 
before declared to the marquis my intention 
therein.” The gentlemen were no sooner 
dismissed from this audience, than a mes- 
senger was dispatched to lord Conway, with 
orders to prepare immediately for giving bat- 
tle to the Scots, and to fight, whatever came 
of it. He was accompanied by Rushworth, 
the well-known historical collector, who has 
given us a circumstantial account of the 
events which immediately followed. Lord 
Strafford himself set out to take the com- 
mand in person, and Charles himself followed. 
The dispatches found lord Conway on the 
28th of August, at the camp at Newburn, 
and he had hardly opened them, when he 
received intelligence that the two armies 
were already engaged. 

As we have already stated, the Scottish 
army under general Leslie, arrived at New- 
burn on the 27th of August, and established 
their camp at a spot called Heddonlaw, on 
elevated ground, from which there was a 
gradual slope down tothe bank of the river. 
Leslie dispatched a drummer to Newcastle, 
with letters to the mayor and to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, but meeting 
with sir Jacob Astley and other officers, 
who had ridden a little out of the town to sur- 
vey the ground,-the messenger was sent back 
with his letters unopened, and an intimation 
that if the Scottish general sent any more 
sealed letters, it would be better for the 
messenger had he remained at home. That 
night the Scots, finding coals in abundance, 
made great fires in and round their camp, 
which made it appear of great compass and 
extent, and tended to impress the English 
with an exaggerated notion of their force. 
There were two places at a short distance 
from each other, at which the river might 
be forded at low water, opposite which 
the English general had caused sconces or 
breast-works to be raised, and-to support 
these, in case of any attempt by the Scots 
to cross the river in the night, a part of 
the English army was drawn out into a 
plain of meadow-ground, about a mile in 
length, stretching along the southern bank 
of the Tyne from Newburn-haugh to Stella- 
haugh, and remaimed there under arms all 
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night. Each of the two sconces just men- 
tioned was defended by four hundred men 
with four pieces of ordnance. In the morn- 
ing the whole force, consisting of three thou- 
sand foot and fifteen hundred ‘horse, was 
formed in array of battle on the same spot, 
the horse being drawn out in squadrons at 
some distance from the foot, to cover them. 
The Sccts, from the moment of their arrival, 
had encouraged the English of all classes to 
come into their camp, where they welcomed 
them with the warmest expressions of love 
and cordiality, assuring them that they in- 
tended to do harm to none but such as should 
oppose them in approaching the king to peti- 
tion for justice against. the incendiaries who 
were equally hateful to both nations. Dur- 
ing the forenoon of the 28th, the Scots 
watered their horses on one side of the 
river, and the English on the other, without 
any of those insults and reproaches which 
usually passed between enemies on such 
occasions, and this was remarked as a proof 
of the want of animosity between them, and 
of the distaste of the English soldiers for 
the war. Nevertheless, the Scots made 
every preparation for action. They brought 
cannon into Newburn town, some of which 
they planted on the steeple of the church, 
which stood at a short distance from the river, 
while their musketeers occupied the church 
and houses, and lined the lanes and hedges, 
in and in the neighbourhood of the town. 
They were enabled to do this almost unob- 
served, from the advantage of their position, 


whence they had a distinct view of the Eng- 
| lish army on the low ground on the other 


side of the river, and could detect their 
slightest movements, whereas their own de- 
tachments were concealed from view by the 
trees and hedges which covered the ground 
to the north of the river. 

Thus for several hours the two armies 
faced each other, without manifesting any 
inclination to proceed to blows, until at 
length, when the day was already far ad- 
vanced, a Scottish officer, well-mounted, 
having a black feather in his hat, came out 
of one of the thatched houses in the town of 
Newburn to water his horse in the river 
Tyne, as his comrades had done all the day. 
But an English soldier, perceiving that he 
directed his eyes to the English intrench- 
ments on the south side of the river with 
an inquiring look, and imagining, probably, 
that he was surveying them with a view to 
an attack, fired at him, perhaps, as was 
supposed are some, only to frighten him; 


the shot, however, took effect, and the 
Scottish officer fell wounded from his horse. 
The Scottish musketeers immediately opened 
their fire upon the English, who returned 
it, and a warm fusillade was kept up across 
the river. The small arms were soon fol- 
lowed by the cannon, the Scots from the 
steeple directing their shot on the English 
breast-works, and the English aiming at 
Newburn church; but the latter were 
mostly new levies, and hardly knew the 
use of their guns, and the Scottish fire 
was therefore much more effectual. Thus 
they continued firing on both sides until it 
was nearly the hour of low-water, and a 
breach had been made in the greater sconce, 
which was commanded by colonel Lunsford. 
Lunsford’s men were already disheartened, 
many of them were killed and wounded, 
and it was witu-difficulty that he restrained 
the rest from flight; but when by another 
discharge of the enemy’s guns one of their 
captains, with a lieutenant and some other 
officers, were slain, they were on the point 
of mutiny, complaining that they were put 
upon double duty, that they had stood there 
all the night and all that day, and that 
soldiers ought to have been sent from the 
army at Newcastle to relieve them. Colonel 
Lunsford, with much ado, again persuaded 
them to remain at their post, but imme- 
diately afterwards another cannon-ball fall- 
ing among the soldiers in the works and 
killing some more of them, the others threw 
down their arms and fled. 

Leslie, from the high ground, witnessed 
the desertion of the larger sconce, and saw 
the effect already produced by his artillery, 
and he ordered a small party of horse to pass 
the river and reconnoitre. This hazardous 
service was undertaken by twenty-six of the 
troop of Scottish lawyers of the college of 
justice, which formed Leslie’s body-guard ; 
they dashed across the ford, reconnoitred 
the other sconce, and returned without com- 
ing to close quarters or receiving any hurt. 
While this feat was being performed, the 
Scots kept up so heavy and well-directed a 
fire on the English foot, that they also 
began to waver and retire from their en- 
trenchments. Leslie immediately ordered 
sir Thomas Hope, with the troop of cavalry 
of the college of justice, and two regiments 
of foot, commanded by lords Lindsay and 
Loudon, to cross the river again; and at 
the same time the Scots, having planted a 
new battery on a hill to the east, so galled 
the king’s horse, drawn up in the meadows 
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opposite, with the fire of nine cannons, that 
they were thrown into the greatest disorder, 
and, when they saw that new detachments 
of the Scottish army were crossing the 
river, they found it necessary to sound a 
retreat, colonel Lunsford drawing off the 
caunons. The horse seem to have shown 
less inclination to fight than the foot, and 
the only spirited attempt at resistance was 
made by commissary Wilmot, son of lord 
Wilmot, sir John Digby, a popish recusant, 
and an Irish officer named Daniel O’Neil, 
who were commanded with a few men to 
protect the rear in the retreat. In the exe- 
cution of this duty, they charged the Scots 
bravely, and drove some of them back into 
the river. But new bodies of Scots arriving 
continually, they were surrounded and taken 
prisoners before they could disentangle them- 
selves from the me/ée, and it was matter of 
favourable remark on all sides that general 
Leslie treated these prisoners nobly in the 
Scottish camp, and afterwards gave them 
free liberty to return to the king’s army. 
Thus ended this memorable engagement, in 
which the whole loss of the English was 
only about sixty men, nearly all killed at 
the sconces, a clear proof that king Charles’s 
soldiers had no inclination to the war in 
which he had engaged them against their 
neighbours. The English fled in the utmost 
disorder to Newcastle, and at a council of 
war called by lord Conway at twelve o’clock 
the same night, it was resolved that the 
town was not tenable, and that the English 
army should immediately retreat to Durham. 
So great was the consternation, that by five 
o’clock the next morning the whole army 
was on its march, with its train of artillery 
and provisions, and Newcastle was left with- 
out a soldier to defend it. 

During the morning of that day, the 29th 
of August, the Scots remained in their camp, 
as though they were ignorant of, or scarcely 
believed, the full extent of their good for- 
tune; but in the afternoon, Douglas, sheriff 
of Teviotdale, presented himself with some 
troops of horse at the gates of Newcastle, 
and after some parley the gates were opened 
to him. Next day, which was Sunday, 
Douglas and fifteen of the Scottish lords 
went into Newcastle to dine with the mayor, 
sir Peter Riddel, with whom they drank a 
health to the king. The same day they 
had three sermons by their own divines. 
On Monday, Leslie removed his army 
nearer to Newcastle, and encamped on 
Gateside-hill, about half-a-mile to the south 


of the town. On the day following, which 
was the lst of September, he issued orders 
for the necessary quantities of bread and 
beer for the support of his army, for which 
he paid partly in money and the rest in 
written securities. The most rigorous dis- 
cipline was enforced in the Scottish army, 
and nothing was allowed to be taken 
which was not strictly accounted for and 
duly paid. 

The immediate consequence of the defeat 
at Newburn fords was a complete panic in 
the northern counties, which was not dimi- 
nished when it was known that lord Conway, 
instead of making a stand at Durham, as 
might be expected, had continued his retreat 
to Darlington, where he met lord Strafford 
on his way to join the army. At Newcastle, 
a report had been industriously spread that 
the Scots would give up the town to plunder, 
and many of the inhabitants had deserted 
their houses, while those who remained did 
not venture at first to open their shops. 
The colliers and others occupied in the coal 
trade, left their work, and the port was de- 
serted by its shipping. Above a hundred 
vessels which arrived at the port the same 
day the Scots entered Newcastle, hurried 
away immediately without any cargoes. 
Durham, too, was for a time almost deserted 
by its citizens. The alarm was carried even to 
London, where great anxiety was created by 
the anticipation of a stoppage in the supply 
of coals. All these fears, however, soon 
subsided, when it was found that the Scots 
acted’ more like brothers than enemies. 
They took nothing without payment or 
giving sufficient security. They invited the 
colliers and others to return to their work 
without fear of molestation, and they sent 
two noblemen to confer with the masters of 
such vessels as had not left the port, and to 
give them assurance that they might remain, 
and take in their cargoes with safety. They 
were anxious at the same time to remove 


the fears of the Londoners, and on the 9th 


of September the following letter, signed by 
Leslie and the principal nobles in the Scot- 
tish camp, Rothes, Montrose, Loudon, 
Lindsay, Cassillis, Almont, and Lothian, 
was addressed to the lord mayor and alder- 
men :—* Right honourable, what care and 
pains have been taken by us these years 
past to settle our grievances at home, and 
what heavy complaints have been made 
heretofore to all our dear brethren in Eng- 
land, that the ground of our evils and suf- 
ferings is from the abused power of this 
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kingdom in the hands of wicked counsellors, 
what necessity hath been laid upon us of 
late to enter into England, with our lives in 
our hands, to petition his majesty, the mani- 
fold declarations and informations that have 
been published for that end bear us witness, 
and that our appearing in arms is not to 
wrong any, but to guard ourselves against 
all unjust persons that may hinder us from 
obtaining our humble and just desires from 
our gracious sovereign ; and therefore as it 
was the end of our journey not to make us 
enemies but kind friends, so we profess and 
declare to your lordship and the aldermen 
your brethren, that our abode at Newcastle, 
a town of great importance for our security 
until our petition be heard and granted, is 
not to make any stop of trade in that’ river, 
since the free traffic of coals is so necessary 
for the city of London and other places of 
England, but on the contrary our purpose is 
to use the best means we can to continue 
that trade ; and for this effect at our coming 
to Newcastle, hearing that many masters of 
ships, possessed with needless fears, were 
hastening out of the river empty, we sent 
two noblemen of our number to make this 
declaration unto them, whereby many of 
them rested satisfied and staid to load; and 
hereby we do renew our former assurance, 
as the finallest testimony of greatest respect 
and good-will to the city of London, of 
whose affection to the peace of these two 
kingdoms, wherein they have greatest share 
and interest, we are fully informed, and to 
whom we desire not to be found wanting in 
any act of friendship and thankfulness that 
may flow from us to the utmost of our 
power.” 

Confidence was soon restored by the 
moderation which the Scottish army dis- 
played, and provisions were brought in 
plentifully. They took possession of Dur- 
ham with the same facility as Newcastle, 
and established the earl of Dunfermline as 
governor, with a garrison of Scots. Tyne- 
mouth and Shields were also occupied, and 
at the latter place some ships laden with 
stores for the king’s army fell into the 
hands of the Scots, At this moment, in- 
deed, fortune seemed to smile upon the 
Scots in all their undertakings. On the 
very day of their success against the royal 
army at Newburn fords, the garrison of 
Dumbarton capitulated, in consequence of 
sickness ; and on the same day the troops of 
Berwick, in an attempt to surprise the 
Scottish depdt at Dunse, were defeated by 
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the earl of Haddington, and some cannons 
which they were carrying off retaken. On 
the Sunday following, which was the 30th 
of August, the earl of Haddington, with his 
kinsmen and friends, were assembled in the 
castle of Dundas, it was said holding a feast 
to celebrate their recent successes, when 
suddenly by some accident the castle was 
destroyed by the explosion of the powder- 
magazine, and the earl himself, with two of 
his brothers, a son of the earl of Mar, and 
other persons, to the number of about 
eighty, perished. This disaster was partly 
the cause of the surrender of the castle of 
Edinburgh. When the king had obtained 
possession of this fortress by the treaty of 
the preceding year, he sent in considerable 
quantities of military stores and provisions, 
and placed over it a brave and trusty officer, 
general Ruthven. At the meeting of the 
parliament in July, and subsequently, Ruth- 
ven had committed much wanton destruc- 
tion by cannonading the town. When 
summoned to desist he refused, and the 
fortress was besieged in form, the cove- 
nanters erecting batteries on the castle-hill, 
in the churchyard of the Grey Friars, and 
at the west kirk. But the guns of the 
assailants were too light to make any im- 
pression on the walls of the castle. Towards 
the end of July, a breach was made by the 
springing of a mine, but Ruthven having 
received secret information of this design, 
it was said, by a letter shot into the castle 
with an arrow, he was on his guard, and the 
besiegers were repulsed, and the breach re- 
paired. They now turned the siege into a 
blockade, and the garrison had almost con- 
sumed their provisions at the time of the 
disaster at Dunglas castle. This latter event 
caused so great an alarm in the country, | 
that the beacons were inadvertently lighted, 
and the garrison of Edinburgh castle, who 
were looking out with the greatest anxiety 
for the English fleet, took it for certain that 
this was the signal of its arrival. In their 
joy, they consumed nearly all that remained 
of their provisions in a feast on the occa- 
sion, so that when, immediately afterwards, 
they learnt the real cause of the alarm, 
their own position had become desperate. 
The garrison beat a parley, and when Ruth- 
ven learnt that the castle of Dumbarton was 
already in the hands of the covenanters, he 
hesitated no longer, but surrendered to the 
earl of Argyle on the 15th of September, on 
honourable conditions. About the same 
time the castle of Caerlaverock surrendered 
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to the covenanters, who were thus complete 
masters of Scotland. 

The earl of Strafford, as we have already 
stated, had reached Darlington, when, on 
the morning of the 29th of August, he re- 
ceived intelligence of Conway’s defeat, and 
hard upon the heels of the first messenger 
came another, announcing that the army 
had withdrawn from Newcastle and re- 
treated upon Durham. Astonished at these 
unexpected events, and as yet uncertain as 
to the real extent of the disaster, he is said 
to have dispatched orders to lord Conway 
to rally his forces, and fall back upon York, 
whither the king, who had reached Nor- 
thallerton, returned the same night. Next 
day, the 30th of August, before leaving 
Darlington, Strafford issued a proclamation, 
requiring the inhabitants of the county- 
palatine to bring in all such quantities of 
bread, butter, cheese, and milk, as they 
could possibly furnish, to be delivered to 
the royal army. The proclamation further 
required of the inhabitants of the county of 
Durham, “That with the assistance of the 
justice of peace adjoining, they should take 
order for the taking away of all the upper 
millstones in all the mills in that their ward, 
and to bury or otherwise break them, that 
the said mills might not be of any use to 
the army of the Scotch rebels. They were 
likewise to require all his majesty’s subjects 
to remove all their cattle and other goods, 
as soon as possibly they could, out of their 
country into places more remote and of 
greater safety to them, until the return of 
his majesty, which would be very shortly by 
the help of God, that his good subjects 
might be powerfully secured from the fears 
and dangers threatened by the said rebels.” 
The whole of the troops were now rapidly 
withdrawn to York, and on the 11th of 
September, the king reviewed them undér 
the walls of that city. His army there con- 
sisted of sixteen thousand foot and two 
thousand horse, besides the trained bands of 
Yorkshire. Sir Henry Vane, in a letter to 
secretary Windebank, spoke highly of their 
appearance, both horse and foot. “ Sure 
I am,” said he, speaking of the cavalry 
“ that I have seen far meaner in the king 
of Sweden’s army do strange and great exe- 
cution ; and, by the report of all, they are 
far better than those they are to encounter, 
being but little nags most of them, and few 
or none armed but with lances and Scotch 
pistols, of which I cannot learn they are 
above sixteen hundred.” 


Hostilities, however, were carried no 
farther, for the Scots, now masters of nearly 
the whole of the four northern counties of 
England, were willing again to try the effect 
of petitioning, and Charles, who had now 
had_ sufficient experience of the dislike of 
his English subjects to the war, saw himself 
again compelled to listen to them. Accord- 
ingly, the covenanters drew up a petition to 
the king, in which they dwelt on their 
many grievances and sufferings, which had 
compelled them to come into England to pre- 
sent their humble petition for redress. They 
represented, that though armed for their 
own defence, they had proceeded in the 
most peaceable manner, hurting or molesting 
no one, and that they had lived upon their 
own means; and that they had only made 
use of their arms in order to put out of 
their way such English forces as, contrary 
to their own consciences, had opposed their 
peaceable passage at Newburn fords. They 
begged to be admitted to the king’s pre- 
sence, and implored him, that in the depth 
of his royal ‘wisdom, he would provide for 
the redress of their grievances, and, with 
the advice of the states of the kingdom of 
England assembled in parliament, establish 
a firm and lasting peace between the two 
kingdoms. To this petition, which was 
presented to the king by the earl of Lanark, 
the secretary for Scottish affairs, Charles 
returned a gracious answer, remarking 
merely, that the petition of the Scots was 
expressed in too general, terms, and that if 
they would send in writing a more par- 
ticular statemént of their grievances, he 
would give it his favourable attention ; but 
evading the question of a parliament, by 
announcing that he had already issued sum- 
monses for a grand council of the English 
peers at York, on the 24th of the same 
month of September. On the 8th of Sep- 
tember, the Scottish leaders wrote to the 
earl of Lanark, expressing their joy at the 
willingness of the king to listen to their 
petition, and sending him a written list 
of their demands, which was expressed in 
the following terms:—“ 1. That his ma- 
jesty would be graciously pleased to com- 
mand that the last acts of parliament [in 
Scotland] may be published in his high- 
ness’s name as our sovereign lord, with the 
estates of parliament convened by his ma- 
jesty’s authority. 2. That the castle of 
Edinburgh, and other strengths of the king- 
dom of Scotland, may, according to the first 
foundation, be furnished and used for our 
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defence and security. 3. That our country- 
men in his majesty’s dominions of England 
and Ireland may be freed from censure for 
subscribing the covenant, and be no more 
pressed with oaths and subscriptions un- 
warrantable by their laws, and contrary to 
their national oath and covenant, approved 
by his majesty. 4. That the common in- 
cendiaries, which have been the authors of 
this combustion, may receive their just 
censure. 5, That all our ships and goods, 
with all the damage thereof, may be restored. 
6. That the wrongs, losses, and charges, 
which all this time we have sustained, may 
‘be repaired. 7. That the declarations made 
against us as traitors may be recalled. In 
the end, that by the advice and counsel 
of the estates of England convened in par- 
liament, his majesty may be pleased to re- 
move the garrisons from the borders, and 
any impediments which may stop free-trade, 
and, with their advice, to condescend to all 
particulars that may establish a stable and 
well-grounded peace, for the enjoying of our 
religion and liberties against all force and mo- 
lestation and undoing, from year to year, or 
as our adversaries shall take the advantage.” 
It is said, that while the king gave another 
gracious answer when this petition was pre- 
sented to him, he turned round to Strafford 
and inquired if twenty thousand men might 
not be brought over from Ireland, which he 
could depend upon for fighting against the 
Scots. “ 
In fact, Charles was now almost more 
embarrassed by his English subjects, even 
than by the Scots. Among a multitude of 
petitions from the northern counties, pray- 
ing to be relieved as soon as possible from 
the burthen of the Scottish army, was one 
of a more important character, signed by 
twelve peers of England, the earls of Bed- 
ford, Essex, Hertford, Warwick, Bristol, and 
Mulgrave, and the lords Say and Sele, 
Howard, Bolingbroke, Mandeville, Brooke, 
and Paget. These noblemen said: ‘The 
sense of that duty and service which we 
owe unto your sacred majesty, and our 
earnest affection to the good and welfare of 
this your realm of England, have moved us 
in all humility to beseech your royal ma- 
jesty, to give us leave to offer unto your 
most princely wisdom the apprehension 
which we and other your faithful subjects 
have conceived of the great distempers and 
dangers now threatening the church and 
state of your royal person, and the fittest 
means by which they may be prevented. 
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The evils and dangers whereof your majesty 
may be pleased to take notice are these :— 
1. That your sacred majesty is exposed to 
hazard and danger in the present expedi- 
tion against the Scottish army, and by the 
occasion of the war, your revenue is much 
wasted, your subjects burthened with coat 
and conduct-money, billetting of soldiers, 
and other military charges, and divers 
rapines and disorders committed in several 
parts in this your realm by the soldiers 
raised for that service, and your whole 
kingdom become full of fear and discontent. 
2. The sundry innovations in matters of 
religion, the oath and canons lately imposed 
upon the clergy and other your majesty’s 
subjects. 3. The great increase of popery, 
and employing of popish recusants, and 
others ill-affected to the religion: by law 
established, in places of power and trust, ° 
and especially commanding of men and 
armies both in the field and other counties 
in this realm, whereas by the laws they are 
not permitted to have arms in their own 
houses. 4. The great mischief which may 
fall upon the kingdom, if the intentious 
which have been credibly reported of bring- 
ing in of Irish forces shall take effect. 
5. The urging of ship-money, and prosecution 
of some sheriffs in the star-chamber for not 
levying of it. 6. The heavy charges of mer- 
chandise to the discouragement of trade, 
the multitude of monopolies and other 
patentees, whereby the commodities and 
manufactures of the kingdom are much 
burthened, to the great and universal griev- 
ance of your people. 7. The great grief 
of your subjects by the intermission of par- 
liaments, in the late former dissolving of 
such as have been called, with the hoped 
effects which otherwise they might have 
procured. For a remedy whereof and pre- 
vention of the danger that may ensue to 
your royal person, and to the whole state, 
we do in all humility and faithfulness be- 
seech your most excellent majesty, that you 
would be pleased to summon a parliament 
within some short and convenient time, 
whereby the cause of these and other great 
grievances, which your poor petitioners now 
lie under, may be taken away, and the au- 
thors and counsellors of them may be there 
brought to such legal trial and condign 
punishment as the nature of the offence 
does require, and that the present war may 
be composed by your majesty’s wisdom 
without bloodshed, in such manner as may 
conduce to the honour and safety of your 
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majesty’s person, and content of your people, 
and continuance of both of your kingdoms 
against the common enemy of the reformed 
religion.” 

The example thus set by the peers was 
soon followed by others, to the great alarm 
of the court, and Laud made an attempt to 
overawe the city of London and obtain the, 
suppression of the petition which the citi- 
zens were preparing. For this purpose, the 
following letter was addressed to the lord 
mayor and aldermen, by the archbishop and 
the privy council :—“ Whereas we have seen 
the copy of a petition pretended to be pre-| 
sented to his majesty in the name of the 
citizens of London, to which many hands, 
as we understand, are endeavoured to be 
gotten in the several wards, concerning 
divers grievances; out of the care which we 
have for your good, and the duty which 
we owe to his majesty, being the repre- 
sentative body of his authority, and to 
whom he hath particularly recommended 
the care and quiet of these parts in his 
absence; we have thought fit to signify 
unto your lordship and the rest, the sense 
and apprehension we have of the said. peti- 
tion, and of the time and of the manner of 
contriving the same. And we cannot but 
hold. it very dangerous and strange to have 
a petition framed in the name of the citi- 
zens, and endeavoured to be signed in any 
way not warranted by the charters and cus- 
toms of the city, setting forth of grievances 
which they cannot but know that his ma- 
jesty, of his abundant grace and goodness 
to his people, will presently take into his 
consideration, and give thereunto all just 
redress; concluding the petition with a de- 
mand which they be most certain will come 
from his majesty’s own grace and goodness, 
from which only it can proceed with com- 
fort and success. And all this in a time 
when his majesty is in his own person en- 
gaged in an army for the defence of this 
city and the whole kingdom, against the 
rebels who have invaded this kingdom with 
so great an army, and have so far advanced 
to the danger of the kingdom and dis- 
honour of the nation, especially his majesty 
having so particularly at his parting hence 
recommended the care and safety of the 
queen his dearest consort’s person, and the 
prince and his.royal children, to your lord- 
ship and the aldermen, and the ancient and 
approved loyalty and fidelity of this city of 
London, honoured from all antiquity with 
the title of his majesty’s own chamber. 
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We have therefore thought fit hereby to 
pray and require your lordship and the 
rest to take a course by all good and lawful 
ways to stop the proceedings of this in- 
tended petition, wherein we doubt not but 
you shall have the concurrence of the. most 
able and best affected citizens, for the avoid- 
ing of the great disturbance which it may 
‘bring to the king’s affairs (thus engaged as 
he is) and the just censure which may lie 
upon this city in future times.” 
of interference had no other result than to 
hasten the city petition, which was duly 
presented to the king at York. ~The citi- 
zens told him that, “ Being moved with the 
duty and obedience which by the laws your 
petitioners owe unto your sacred majesty, 
they humbly present unto your princely and 
pious wisdom the several pressing grievances 
following, viz.:—1. The pressing and un- 
usual impositions upon merchandise, im- 
porting and exporting, and the urging and 
levying of ship-money, notwithstanding both 
which, ships and goods have been taken 
and destroyed by Turkish and other pirates. 
2. The muititude of monopolies, patents, and 
warrants, whereby trade in the city and 
other parts of the kingdom is much decayed. 
3. The sundry innovations in matters of reli- 
gion. 4. The oath and canons lately en- 
joined by the late convocation, whereby 
your petitioners are in danger to be de- 
prived of their ministers. 5. The great 
concourse of papists, and their inhabitations 
in London and the suburbs, whereby they 
have more means and opportunity of plot- 
ting and executing their designs against the 
religion established. 6. The seldom calling 
and sudden dissolutions of parliaments, with- 
out the redress of your ubjects’ grievances 
7. The imprisonment of divers citizens for 
non-payment of ship-money and impositions, 
and the prosecution of many others in the 
star-chamber, for not conforming themselves 
to committees in patents of monopolies, 
whereby trade is restrained. 8. The great 
danger your sacred person is exposed unto 
in the present war, and the various fears 
that seized upon your petitioners and their 
families by reason thereof, which grievances 
and fears have occasioned so great a stop 
and distraction in trade, that your peti- 
tioners can neither buy, sell, receive, or pay, 
as formerly, and tend to the utter ruin of 
the inhabitants of the city, the decay of 
navigation, and clothing, and the manufac- 
tures of this city. Your humble petitioners 
conceiving that the said grievances are con- 
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trary to the laws of this kingdom, and find- 
ing by experience that they are not redressed 
by the ordinary course of justice, do there- 
fore most humbly beseech your most sacred 
majesty to cause a parliament to be sum- 
moned with all convenient speed, whereby 
they may be relieved in the premises,” 
This petition is said to have received nearly | 
ten thousand signatures. 

The king was embarrassed beyond mea- 
sure by the position in which he was now 
placed, and he vacillated between yielding 
to the demands of the moderate party among 
his nobles and the violent councils of Straf- 
ford and others. His anger was at first 
directed against the petitioners, and was 
carried so far, that the lords Wharton and 
Howard, who had presented some of the 
petitions at York, being officers of the army, 
were placed under arrest, and brought before 
a court-martial, on the charge of exciting 
sedition and mutiny among the troops in 
time of war. By Strafford’s influence, the 
two noblemen were found guilty, and con- 
demned to be shot at the head of the army, 
and the sentence would have been carried 
into effect but for the interference of the mar- 
quis of Hamilton, who, on quitting the court- 
martial. asked Strafford if he was sure of 
the army. This led to inquiries which con- 
vinced the latter of the danger of a general 
revolt in case the lords Wharton and Howard 
were executed, and he judged it prudent to 
proceed no further in the matter. Strafford, 
however, still urged strong measures, con- 

-vinced, no doubt, that the king’s cause was 
already ruined, and that his credit could 
be saved only by some desperate effort; but 
Charles now saw little certainty of success 
in the course he had been pursuing, and now 
when the danger was present, yielding to the 
counsels of Hamilton, he recurred to his old 
policy of making temporary concession for 
the purpose of gaining time. It was evident 
that his expedient for evading a parliament 
by reviving the antiquated and obsolete 
form of a grand council of peers would fail, 
and, aware that the clamour for a parlia- 
ment would be overwhelming, he deter- 
mined to announce his intention of calling 
it by his own voluntary act. 

The Scots themselves were very willing to 
negotiate. As yet, everything had gone 
well with them, but they soon began to feel 
the inconveniences of sitting still. Money, 
credit, and provisions were all running low, 
and to supply the want, they were obliged 


, to exact contributions, which at first they 
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sought to levy only on those who were 
directly opposed to them; but finding this 
to be totally insufficient, it was resolved that 
Newcastle should contribute two hundred 
pounds a-day, the county of Northumber- 
land three hundred, and the bishopric of 
Durham three hundred and fifty, making a 
sum total of eight hundred and fifty pounds 
a-day. In many instances the exaction of 
this forced contribution was attended with 
circumstances of rigour, and it soon became 
so burthensome that a feeling of exaspera- 
tion against the Scots was gradually arising 
which would have made their sojourn in 
England far from agreeable. 
dishonest people seized upon the opportunity 
of committing great depredations, under the 
pretence of being Scots, of which the Scot- 
tish army reaped the blame. Disease began 
to show itself among the Scots chemselves, 
and many of them deserted and returned 
home. Discontent was also spreading among 
the officers, and might have been most in- 
jurious to the cause but for the accidental 
discovery of the treasonable correspondence 
of the earl of Montrose with the king. 
Montrose had, as already stated, been gained 
over by Charles in the interview at Berwick 
in the preceding year, but it appears to have 
been arranged as a matter of policy that he 
should still pretend the same zeal in the 


cause of the covenanters, under cover of: 


which it was supposed he might have been 
able to do good service to the king. He 
had accordingly shown himself extremely 
zealous in the late parliament in Seotland, 
and he was the first covenanter to pass the 
frontier, although, as it was afterwards dis- 
covered, he had at that very time entered 
into a bond with some other noblemen to 
support the king in his arbitrary designs. 
By a resolution of the committee, of war, it 
had been ordered that no letter should be 
sent from the Scottish camp to court, unless 
it had first been seen and approved by at 
least three of the council. One day Mon- 
trose, who was president of the council of 
war, read before it several letters he was 
sending to his friends at court, and then 
sealed them, but, in doing so, he slipped into 
one of them, addressed to sir Richard Gra- 
ham, a letter to the king which he had not 
shown. When this letter was delivered, sir 
Richard Graham opening it carelessly, the 
letter to the king fell out, and was picked 
up and restored to sir Richard by the Scot- 
tish envoy sir James Mercer, who was stand- 


ing by. The latter in the act of passing | 
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the letter to Graham, happened to observe 
the superscription, and on his return to the 
camp he told general Leslie of the circum- 
stance, who immediately caused the gentle- 
man who had carried the letters to the court 
to be brought before the committee and 
examined. Montrose acknowledged _ his 
fault, and excused it by the example of 
others, but he was commanded to confine 
himself to his chamber. After some con- 
ference between the earl and the general, it 
being thought unwise at that moment to 
proceed vigorously against a nobleman of so 
much personal influence, Montrose, on his 
-confession and promises, was pardoned, and 
the matter was hushed. Both sides all this 
while acted as though the war were to be 
carried on with vigour. The king ordered 
all the trained bands north of the Trent to 
be called out and held ready for marching 
at a moment’s notice; while Leslie wrote to 
the committee at Edinburgh, demanding 
recruits and a reinforcement of five thousand 
men. The same different spirit was shown 
on each side as before; where the English 
trcops were raised, there were generally dis- 
turbances and mutiny, and they marched to 
the service unwillingly ; while with the Scots 
there was everywhere found exemplary order 
and zeal. The entire defeat of the royalists 
in the north had set at liberty four thousand 
foot under the lords Marshall, Home, and 
Lindsay, who were now sent to join the 
army in England; they were followed by the 
earl of Argyle, with his forces; and others 
were prepared for marching if required. 
Such was the state of things when, on the 
24th of September, the great council of 
peers assembled in the deanery at York. 
The king who presided in person, opened 
the proceedings with a brief address. “ My 
lords,” he said, “upon sudden invasions, 
where tlie dangers are near and instant, it 
hath been the custom of my predecessors to 
assemble the great council of the peers, and 
by their advice and assistance to give a 
timely remedy to such evils, which could 
not admit a delay so long as must of neces- 
sity be allowed for the assembling of the 
parliament. This being our condition at 
this time, and an army of rebels lodged 
within this kingdom, I thought it most fit 
to conform myself to the practice of my 
predecessors in like cases, that with your 
advice and assistance we might justly pro- 
ceed to the chastisement of these insolencies, 
and securing of my good subjects. In the 
first place, 1 must let you know that I de- 


sire nothing more than to be rightly under- 
stood of my people; and to that end I have 
of myself resolvéd to call a parliament, hay- 
ing already given order to my lord-keeper to 
issue the writs instantly, so that the parlia- 
ment may be assembled by the 3rd of No- 
vember next; whither if my subjects bring 
those good affections which become them 
towards me, it shall not fail on my part to 
make it a happy meeting. In the mean- 
time there are two points wherein I shall | 
desire your advice, which indeed were the 
chief cause of your meeting. First, what 
answer to give to the petition of the rebels, 
and in what manner to treat with them. 
Of which, that you may give a sure judg- 
ment, I have ordered that your lordships 
shall be clearly and truly informed of the 
state of the whole business, and upon what 
reasons the advises that my privy council 
unanimously gave me were grounded. The 
second is, how my army shall be kept on 
foot and maintained until the supplies of a 
parliament may be had. For so long as the 
Scotch army remains in England, I think 
no man will counsel me to disband mine; 
for that would be an unspeakable loss to all 
this part of the kingdom, by subjecting them 
to the greedy appetite of the rebels, besides 
the unspeakable dishonour that would thereby 
fall upon this nation.” 

At the first day of meeting, the first of 
these questious only was debated, and it was 
resolved that sixteen noblemen, namely, the 
earls of Bedford, Hertford, Essex, Salisbury, 
Warwick, Bristol, Holland, and Berkshire, 
the viscount Mandeville, and the lords Whar- 
ton, Paget, Brooke, Pawlet, Howard, Savile, 
and Dunsmore, should be sent: to treat with 
the Scots. To these were added three 
Scottish noblemen, the earls of Traquair, 
Morton, and Lanark, with Mr. secretary 
Vane, sir Lewis Stuart, and sir John Bor- 
rough, as assistants. It was first proposed 
that York should be the place of meeting ; 
but as it was not likely that the Scots would 
willingly come thither, it was changed to 
Northallerton ; and a letter was immediately 
dispatched by Lanark to the Scottish leaders, 
requesting them to agree to the proposal 
and to appoint their commissioners. 

Next day, after various petitions had been 
read, the question of the place of meeting 
of the English and Scottish commissioners 
was reconsidered, and it was agreed that the 
meeting should be held at Ripon on the 
lst of October. The second question in the 
king’s speech was then ty and, the 
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city of London having already refused a loan 
to the king, it was resolved that the sum of 
two hundred thousand pounds should be 
borrowed of the citizens on the joint security 
of the privy council and the peers. 
Preparations were now made for the con- 
ference at Ripon. The instructions given to 
the king’s commissioners were as follows :— 
“ First, you are, for a ground and rule unto’ 
this present treaty, to take the articles of 
pacification agreed upon and signed by us 
and them the last’ year at our camp near 
Berwick. And in case they assent unto 
them, you are then to declare in our name, 
that we are still resolved not to depart from 
anything therein. contained on our part. But 
if so you find upon conference that they will 
not lay the said pacification as a ground to 
the treaty, you are then to hear their reasons, 
and to advertise us and the peers thereof. 
And whereas the Scotch lords, by their letter 
of the 8th of this instant September to the 
lord Lanerick, have made several demands:— 
Ist. That the last acts of parliament be pub- 
lished in our name: you are to let them 
know, that the convention being convened 
without our royal authority, contrary to the 
laws and constitutions of that kingdom, we 
may not ratify the same with our royal 
assent ; yet nevertheless such are our incli- 
nations to peace and the preservation of that 
our kingdom, that we having taken into 
consideration those -particular acts concern- 
ing such and such persons, we will give our 
consent in a parliament to be summoned by 
us according to the legal way: and for such 
other acts as are either derogatory to our 
crown and dignity, or alter the fundamental 
constitutions of the parliament of that king- 
dom, we have commanded the earls of Tra- 
quair, Morton, and Lanark, to give you the 
best informations herein they can. 2. To 
the second demand, touching the castle of 
Edinburgh and other strength of Scotland, 
you are to let them know, that as the last 
year so now we expect that they shall be 
restored ; which we mean to keep for the 
defence of that kingdom, as hath been done 
in the times of our predecessors. 3. Con- 
cerning the third demand, that the Scotch 
in England and Ireland should be freed from 
oaths and subscriptions, you are to declare 
unto them that the subjects of each nation 
are to be subject to the laws of that kingdom 
wherein they live. 4; To the fourth, that 
the common incendiaries who have been the 
authors of this combustion in his majesty’s 


dominions, may receive their just censure 
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you are to tell them that we conceive that 
all personal animosities and disputes touching 
the actions of private persons not being easy 
to be composed, it were much better and 
more christian to bury them on all hands, 
than to raise them again by such demands. 
But if they press particulars against any 
person, you are to hear them and to report 
the same to us and the great council of the 
peers. 5. To the fifth, that their ships 
and goods with all the damages thereof may 
be restored, you are to let them know, that, 
the other parts of the treaty being accorded, 
we are graciously pleased that the ships and 
goods of all our subjects be restored. 6. To 
the sixth, that the wrongs, losses, and charges 
sustained may be repaired, you are to under- 
stand from them for what and from whom 
they intend their satisfaction. 7. To the 
seventh, that the declarations made against 
them as traitors may be reealled, you are to 
let them know, that when the treaty is 
agreed upon, and they conform themselves 
as dutiful and obedient subjects, we shall 
then be graciously pleased to recall the said 
declarations. 8. And for the removing of 
the garrisons from the borders, and impedi- 
ments that may stop free trade, you may 
declare unto them that this was. not de- 
manded by the articles of pacification, and 
though afterwards desired by them yet 
refused by us. Nevertheless, when the 
Scottish army and forces shall be withdrawn 
out of this kingdom, we shall be content to 
do therein as our great council of the peers 
now assembled shall advise us. And for the 
freedom of trade, we will then take such 
order as shall content them. As touching 
the suspension of arms, we do give you 
power to move or accept of anything con- 
cerning the same, as you shall see cause 
upon ‘the place, taking the best care you 
can for relieving of such counties as are 
under contribution. Now the articles of 
pacification the last year being the rule to 
govern this treaty by, and for these articles 
and the particular answers to their demands, 
youarethen to endeavour to draw them as near 
to the same as you can, but not to break the 
treaty, only to report the differences, with 
the reasons that fall between you, to us and 
our great council of the peers now assembled. 
Lastly, we have commanded that the earls 
of Traquair, Morton, Lanark, Mr. secretary 
Vane, with the assistance of sir Lewis Stuart 
and sir John Borrough, may be present at the 
treaty between you and our subjects of Scot- 
land, at all your public debates, meetings, 
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and conferences concerning the same. It is 
therefore our express pleasure, that they or 
any of them may object, debate, and propose 
what they (out of the knowledge and ex- 
perience they have had of these affairs) shall 
conceive to conduce to our service and the 
peace of these our kingdoms.” 

The Scots appointed for their commis- 
sioners the earl of Dunfermline, the lord 
Loudon, sir Patrick Hepburn of Wauchton, 
sir William Douglas of Caneris, John Smith, 
and the three ministers, Alexander Wedder- 
burn, Alexander Henderson, and Archibald 
Johnston. ‘The first thing they did, when 
they met at Ripon, was to give in the fol- 
lowing written exception against the earl of 
Traquair :—“ Because we doubt not but your 
lordships are well acquainted with our pro- 
ceedings and the reasons of our demands, 
and since by our commission we are not 
warranted to treat but with the noblemen 
named by his majesty with the advice of 
the peers, and are particularly warranted 
to make exception against the earl of Tra- 
quair, for his malversation in the matter of 
the assembly and parliament, and for which 
his‘ lordship and all such as have done evil 
offices to divide betwixt the king and his 
subjects are demanded to be censured; 
therefore we expressly decline the earl of 
Traquair, and do not conceive that accord- 
ing to his warrants granted to us in his 
majesty’s letter and our commission, any 
man can assist at the treaty but the noble- 
men expressed in his majesty’s letters.”” The 
Scottish commissioners next proceeded to set 
down in writing certain heads to serve as “an 
introduction” to the treaty. ‘If there be 
a treaty of pacification,” they said, “and 
arms shall cease, it is necessary that your 
lordships first take into your consideration 
how our army shall be maintained, until the 
treaty be ended and our peace secured.” It 
was demanded that further safe conducts 
should be given for any additional commis- 
sioners whom the Scots might resolve to 
send to the conference; and further, that a 
safe conduct should be given to all such as 
should be sent in communicating between 
the committee with the army and the com- 
mittee in Edinburgh, and that the ordinary 
post might be free for carrying of their 
letters to Edinburgh, and from thence for 
giving of speedy advertisement and resolu- 
tions, because of the necessary intercourse 
and correspondence between the two com- 
mittees. The fifth of these introductory 
conditions was That (for the benefit of 


the subjects of both kingdoms) trade and 
free commerce of importing and exporting 
of commodities be allowed: especially that 
victuals from Scotland and other places may 
be transported to Newcastle, for the better 
ease of the English, and more convenient 
entertainment of our army.” 

These propositions were forwarded to the 
king, who granted the safe conduct and 
use of the post, as they required, and, with 
regard to Traquair, assured the Scots that 
he and the other assistants were not to have 
any voice in the treaty, or to be employed 
directly in any conference or communica- 
tion with the Scots, but that they were 
merely appointed to give information when 
required by the English commissioners. 
The demand of a provision for the main- 
tenance of the army was not so easily ar- 
ranged. When desired to specify in writing 
the sum necessary for this purpose, the Scots 
estimated it at forty thousand pounds a- 
month, and this demand was immediately 
forwarded to the king at York. Before re- 
turning any reply, the king suddenly deter- 
mined to remove the conference from Ripon 
to York, imagining perhaps that his own 
presence would have some influence on the 
proceedings, but pretending that his object 
was to expedite the treaty by avoiding the 
delays which necessarily took place in com- 
municating with him at a distance. He at 
the same time required that the Scottish 
commissioners should come with absolute 
and full power to conclude as well as to 
treat. The Scottish commissioners met this 
proposal with a very bold and straightfor- 
ward reply. “ Nothing,” they said, “is so 
greatly desired of us and those that sent us, 
as that this treaty may begin timely and end 
happily ; this moved us in our last proposi- 
tion to desire to know what your lordships 
did conceive to be a competency for the 
maintenance of our army; and now his 
majesty being acquainted therewith, we de- 
sire to know his majesty’s mind, that the 
army being provided for in a competent 
manner, and so much being made known 
to those that sent us (according to the 
instructions we have received from them, 
who make the maintenance of the army 
previous to the treaty), we may with all 
diligence show them his majesty’s pleasure, 
concerning the change of the place, and new 
power to us granted for concluding; and as 
we are warranted to give this answer, so shall 
we not conceal our own thoughts about all 
this matter of the scree the army, 
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and altering of the treaty to York, and en- 
larging of our power. 1. It is universally 
known that our army was stayed in their 
march by his majesty’s special command, 
without which they might before this time 
either have been better provided or further 
advanced in their petition and intention, and 
that, in hope of provision to be made this 
way, they are kept from taking such ways 
and using such means as might serve for 
their necessary maintenance, which yet are 
not to lay any burden on the nation or good 
people of England (whose weal and happiness 
we do seek as our own, and with whom we 
have determined, as we have declared, to 
stand and fall); but our apres is, that 
necessary allowance being denied to our 
army, we take ourselves to the papists and 
prelates with their adherents, our professed 
enemies and the unhappy instruments of all 
our trouble, charges, and hazard, these years 
by-past, who therefore in all equity ought 
to suffer in the same kind. 2. We cannot 
conceal what danger may be apprehended in 
our going to York, and surrendering our- 
selves and others who may be joined with 
us into the hands of an army commanded 
by the lieutenant of Ireland, against whom 
as a chief incendiary (according to our de- 
mands, which are the subject of the treaty 
itself), we intend to insist, as is expressed in 
our remonstrance and declaration, who hath 
in the parliament of Ireland proceeded 
against us as traitors and rebels (the best 
titles his lordship in his common talk doth 
honour us with), whose commission is to 
subdue and destroy us, and who by all 
means and upon all occasions desireth the 
breaking up of the treaty of peace; the 
army being commanded also by divers 
papists, who conceive our pacification to be 
their ruin and dissolution; and when there 
be divers godless persons doing the worst 
office about his majesty, and waiting the 
occasion of expressing their malice and re- 
venge against us and their own nation. 3. 
The whole power of the committee of par- 
liament cannot be transmitted unto us, and 
the want of power neither hath been nor 
needeth it to be any hindrance to the speedy 
progress and peaceable conclusion of the 
treaty, since we have already in the begin- 
ning of the conference shown your lord- 
ships what is the subject and substance of 
all our demands.” 

The protest against removing the con- 
ference to York had its effect, and it was 
continued at Ripon, but there was some 
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earnest opposition to the granting of so 
large a sum as forty thousand pounds a- 
month for the support of the Scottish army. 
Edward lord Herbert, popularly called the 
black lord Herbert, urged the king to resist 
the demand altogether, and proposed to 
hinder the further progress of the Scots by 
fortifying York. ‘ Treaties,”’ he said, “are 
like thin airy things, and have no real being 
in themselves, but in the imaginations of 
those who projected them, and might quickly 
dissolve and come to nothing; and to give 
so great a sum of money for the treating 
only of a peace, might be loss both of the 
money, time, and many advantages. He 
never heard that ever prince bought a treaty 


of his subjects at so dear a rate; but it is 


true that princes have bought peace at a 
great price of their subjects, and that they 
have thought it a good purchase, and found 
means at last to bring them to reason. 
Nevertheless, it would. reflect upon the 
honour of his majesty abroad, when foreign 
nations should hear of such an affront given 
to his majesty and this kingdom, that he 
could not find means to come to a treaty 
with his subjects for a peace, but by giving 
that money to defray the charges of their 
army, which should pay his. It is probable 
that the citizens of London, when they 
should hear that any of their money was 
employed that way, would detain the rest in 
their hands for defending themselves. — If,” 
he added, ‘“‘his majesty would try whether 
they meant really a treaty or invasion, the 
commissioners should move for disbanding 
the armies on both sides, all things else re- 
maining in the state they now-are, until the 
treaty were ended; howsoever, the fort 

thousand pounds monthly should be kept 
rather for paying the king’s army, and rein- 
forcing it if need were, than any other 
way whatsoever.” Such were the arguments 
used by lord Herbert in support of a pro- 
posal which the king probably only rejected 
because he felt his inability to carry it out. 
Others objected only to the greatness of the 
sum demanded by the Scots, and after con- 
siderable debate on both sides, the Scots at 
last agreed to accept eight hundred and fifty 
pounds a-day, the sum which they had pre- 
viously levied upon the counties in their 
possession, but which they declared they 
considered not as the payment of their 
army, but as a contribution towards it. It 
was further agreed by the king that all pro- 
visions or other necessaries brought from 
Scotland for the use of the Scottish army 
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should be allowed to enter without paying 
any duty or custom ; and persons were to be 
nominated on each side to regulate the price 
of all things procured in England. The 
Scots, on their part, engaged to give no 
further molestation to papists, prelates, or 
their adherents. 

It was during the intervals of this nego- 
tiation that the Scots were made aware of 
the imposition which had been practised 
upon them by the pretended letter of lord 
Savile. In their first private interviews with 
the English lords who favoured the popular 
party, {the Scottish commissioners behaved 
with evident coldness and distrust ; but 

_ when they proceeded to accuse the former 
of having deceived them, by failing to per- 
form the promise they had given, the Scots 

were astonished at meeting a flat denial. 

The letter itself was then produced, and was 
at once pronounced by the English nobles to 
be a forgery; but it had been so skilfully 
executed, that they declared they might 
have been deceived into believing them their 
own signatures, but that they were con- 
scious that no such letter had ever been 
authorised by them or offered to them to 
sign. The Scots were satisfied, and from 
this moment a secret understanding appears 
to have existed between them and the Eng- 
lish nobles. 

The latter, in their hatred of Laud and 
Strafford, were not anxious to get rid of an 
army which they hoped might contribute 
towards the overthrow of those unscrupulous 
ministers and of the arbitrary government 
which the king was establishing by their 
means. They therefore did nothing to 
hasten the conclusion of the treaty, and the 
month of October was spent in discussing 
preliminaries, until the time of the meeting 
of the English parliament approached. They 
then wrote a joint letter to the king, ac- 
quainting him with the state of the negotia- 
tions, and requesting that, “in consideration 
of the multitude of the articles to be treated 
of, and of the intricacy and difficulty of 
many of them, and likewise that divers of 
the said articles could not be settled before 
the parliament, the time whereof approached 
so fast that there would be few days left to 
be employed in the settling of the treaty 
before there would be a necessity for them 
to undertake their journey towards the par- 
liament,” that the conference should be 
removed from Ripon to London. To this 
request the king acceded, merely recom- 
mending to the care of the commissioners to 


settle first the terms of a cessation of arms, 
and to procure from the Scottish commis- 
sioners as full and clear a statement of their 
demands as could possibly be had. The ces- 
sation of arms was agreed to on the 26th of 
October, according to the following articles, 
which were signed by the commissioners of 
both nations, and by the committee of the 
army at Newcastle :—‘“1. That there be a 
cessation of arms, both by sea and land, from 
this present. 2. That all acts of hostility 
do henceforth cease. 3. That both parties 
shall peaceably retain, during the treaty, 
whatsoever they possess at the time of the 
cessation, 4. That all such persons who 
live in any of his majesty’s forts beyond the 
river of Tees, shall not exempt their lands 
which lie within the counties of Nor- 
thumberland and the bishopric, from such | 
contribution as shall be laid upon them for 
the payment of the eight hundred and fifty 
pounds a-day. 5. That none of the king’s 
forces upon the other side of Tees shall 
give any impediment to such contributions 
as are already allowed for the competency 
of the Scotch army; and shall take no vic- 
tuals out of the bounds, except that which 
the inhabitants and owners thereof shall 
bring voluntarily to them; and that any re- 
straint or detention of victuals, cattle, and 
forage, which shall be made by the Scotch 
within those bounds for their better mainte- 
nance, shall be no breach. 6. That no 
recruits shall be brought unto either army 
from the time of the cessation, and during 
the treaty. 7. That the contribution of 
eight hundred and fifty pounds a-day shall 
be only raised out of the counties of Nor- 
thumberland, the bishopric, town of New- 
castle, Cumberland, and Westmoreland ; 
and that the non-payment thereof shall be 
no breach of the treaty; but the counties 
and towns so failing, it shall be left to the 
Seotch power to raise the same, but not to 
exceed the sum agreed upon, unless it be 
for the charges of driving to be set by the 
commissioners of the forage. 8. That the 
river of Tees shall be the bounds of both 
armies, excepting always the town and castle 
of Stockton and the village of Eggscliffe ; and 
that the counties of Northumberland and 
the bishopric of Durham be the limits within 
the which the Scottish army is to reside; 
saving always liberty to them to send such 
convoys as shall be necessary for the gather- 
ing up only of the contributions which shall 
be unpaid by the counties of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland. 9. If any persons commit 
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any private insolencies, it shall be no breach 
of the treaty if (upon complaint made by 
either party) reparation aud punishment be 
granted. 10. If victuals be desired upon 
that price which shall be agreed upon, and 
ready money offered for the same and re- 
fused, it shall be no breach of the cessation 
to take such victuals, paying such price. 
11. No new fortifications to be made during 
the treaty against either party. 12. That 
the subjects of both kingdoms may, in their 
trade and commerce, freely pass to and fro, 
without any pass at all; but that it be par- 
ticularly provided that no member of either 
army shall pass without a formal pass under 
the hand of the general, or of him that com- 
mandeth in chief.” This treaty of cessation 


of arms, so advantageous in every respect to 
the Scots, was ratified by the king at York 
on the 27th of October. By the transfer of 
the conference to London, the covenanters 
of the north were placed in immediate inter- 
course with their fellow religionists in Eng- 
land, and with the popular party which was 
now united in hostility to episcopacy, and 
they were prepared to make the most of it. 
Three of the Scottish ministers most distin- 
guished for their ability in controversy, 
Robert Baillie, George Gillespie, and Robert 
Blair, were appointed to accompany the 
commissioners to London in the quality of 
chaplains, but their real object was to act as 
missionaries against arminianism, prelacy, 
and independency. 
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CIVIL WAR IN ENGLAND, 


On the 3rd of November, 1640, was opened 
the ever-memorable long parliament. The 
king, in an opening address, spoke in a very 
subdued tone and with evident depression of 
spirits, and declared that he threw himself 
on the affection of his subjects for support 
against the Scots. ‘The knowledge I had 
of the desires of my Scottish subjects,” he 
said, “ was the cause of my calling the last 
assembly of parliament; wherein had I been 
believed, I sincerely think that things had 
not fallen out as now we see. But it is no 
wonder that men are slow to believe that so 
great a sedition should be raised on so little 
ground. But now, my lords and gentlemen, 
the honour and safety of this kingdom lying 
so near at the stake, I am resolved to put 
myself freely and clearly on the love and 
affection of my English subjects, as those of 
my lords as did wait on me at York very well 
remember I there declared. Therefore, my 
lords, I shall not mention mine own interest, 
or that support I might justly expect from 
you, till the common safety be secured ; 
though I must tell you I am not ashamed 
to say, those charges I have been at have 
been merely for the securing and good of 
this kingdom, though the success hath not 
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been answerable to my desires. Therefore I 
shall only desire you to consider the best 
way both for the safety and security of this 
kingdom ; wherein there are two parts chiefly 
considerable. First, the chastising out of the 
rebels; and secondly, that other, in satisfy- 
ing your just grievances, wherein I shall 
promise you to concur so heartily and clearly 
with you, that all the world may see my 
intentions have ever been and shall be to 
make this a glorious and flourishing kingdom. 
There are only two things that I shall mention 
to you: first, the one is to tell you, that the 
loan of money which I lately had from the 
city of London, wherein the lords that waited 
on me at York assisted me, will only main- 
tain my army for two months from the 
beginning of that time it was granted. 
Now, my lords and gentlemen, I leave it 
to your considerations, what dishonour and 
mischief it might be, in case for want of 
money my army be disbanded before the 
rebels be put out of this kingdom. Secondly, 
the securing the calamities the northern 
people endure at this time, and so long as 
the treaty is on foot. And in this I may 
say, not only they but all this kingdom will 
suffer the harm ; therefore I leave this also 
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to your consideration, for the ordering of 
these great affairs whereof you are to treat 
at this time. I am so confident of your love 
to me, and that your care is for the honour 
and safety of the kingdom, that I shall freely 
and willingly leave to you where to begin. 
Only this, that you may the better know the 
estate of all the affairs, I have commanded 
my lord-keeper to give you a short and free 
account of these things that have happened 
in this interim, with this protestation, that if 
this account be not satisfactory as it ought 
to be, I shall, whensoever you desire, give 
you a fuil and perfect account of every par- 
ticular. One thing more I desire of you, as 
one of the greatest means to make this a happy 
parliament, that you on your parts, as I on 
mine, lay aside all suspicion one of another; 
as I promised my lords at York, it shall not 
be my fault, if this be not a happy and good 
parliament.” On the presentation of the 
speaker, William Lenthall, the king again 
reverted to this subject. “ My lords, I do 
expect that you will hastily make relation 
to the house of commons of those great 
affairs for which I have called you hither at 
this time, and so the trust I have reposed in 
them, and how freely I put myself on their 
love and affections at that time; and that 
you may know the better how to do so, I 
shall explain myself as concerning one thing 
I spake the last day. I told you that the 
rebels must be put out of this kingdom. It 
is true, I must needs call them so, so long 
as they have an army that do invade us; 
and although I am under treaty with them, 
and I under my great seal do call them my 
subjects, and so they are too. But the state 
of my affairs in short is this: it is true, I did 
expect, when I did will my lords and great 
ones at York, to have given a gracious 


“answer to all their grievances; for I was 


in good hopes by their wisdoms and assist- 
ances-to have made an end of that business. 
But I must tell you that my subjects of 
Scotland did so delay them, that it was not 
possible to end there. Therefore I can no 
ways blame my lords that were at Ripon 
that the treaty was not ended, but must 
thank them for their pains and industry ; 
and certainly had they as much power as 
affections, I should by that time have 


| brought these distempers to a happy period; 
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so that now the treaty is transported from 

Ripon to London, where I shall conclude 

nothing without your knowledge, and I 

doubt not but by your approbation. For I 

do not desire to have this great work done 
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in a corner; for I shall lay open all the 
steps of this misunderstanding, and causes 
of the great difference between me and my 
subjects of Scotland, and I doubt not but 
by your assistance to make them know their 
duty, and to make them return whether 
they will or no.” 

The house of commons, fully aware of the 
embarrassed position in which the king was 
placed, paid no heed to his recommendations, 
but proceeded at once to the questionof griev- 
ances with so much vigour, that the whole 
system of tyranny which Charles had been 
building up and practising was soon dis- 
sected with unsparing hand. From the 
grievances themselves, they soon fell upon 
the persons to whom they were partly and 
wholly to be ascribed, beginning with those 
of less note, and then falling upon the great 
counsellors of state; and all the instruments 
of the late arbitrary proceedings were struck 
with terror. On the 18th of December, 
the house of commons determined to im- 
peach archbishop Laud, and, on their appli- 
cation to the house of lords, that haughty 
and overbearing prelate was placed under 
arrest. The earl of Strafford was already 
in the Tower. That able and unscrupulous 
statesman, aware of the weight of popular 
odium to which he was exposed, had re- 
mained behind the king at York, unwilling 
to face the English parliament. The king, 
however, was anxious for his presence; he 
had a blind confidence in Strafford’s power 
of overruling parliaments, and he still hoped 
that by his influence and dexterity things 
might go according to his wish. The earl 
yielded only to the absolute command of his 
sovereign, and repaired to London in the 
middle of November. 
felt that he was casting the die in a despe- 
rate attempt {for the establishment of arbi- 
trary power or for the ruin of the royal 
cause, and it was said that he had obtained 
some papers on the strength of which he 
was going to impeach some of the leaders of 
the opposition to the court of a treasonable 
correspondence with the Scots. Strafford 
entered London on Monday night, the 11th 
of November, and having employed the fol- 
lowing day in resting from the fatigues of 
his journey, he proceeded to the house of 
lords on the Wednesday. In the articles of 
impeachment sent to the peers from the 
house of commons against the archbishop of 
Canterbury, on the 26th of February, 1641, 
that prelate’s policy with regard to Scotland 
held a prominent place. “ — they 
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said, “maliciously and traitorously plotted 
and endeavoured to stir up war and enmity 
betwixt his majesty’s two kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and to that purpose hath 
laboured to introduce into the kingdom of 
Scotland divers innovations both in religion 
and government, all or the most part of 
them tending to popery and superstition, 
to the great grievance and discontent of his 
majesty’s subjects of that nation; and for 
their refusing to submit to such innovations, 
he did traitorously advise his majesty to sub- 
due them by force of arms, and by his own 
authority and power, contrary to law, did 
procure sundry of his majesty’s subjects and 
enforced the clergy of this kingdom to con- 
tribute towards the maintenance of that 
war; and when his majesty with much wis- 
dom and justice had made a pacification 
betwixt the two kingdoms, the said arch- 
bishop did presumptuously censure that 
pacification, as dishonourable to his majesty, 
and by his counsels and endeavours so in- 
censed his majesty against his said subjects 
of Scotland, that he did thereupon (by ad- 
vice of the said archbishop) enter into an 
offensive war against them, to the great 
hazard of his majesty’s person, and his sub- 
jects of both kingdoms.” 

The Scottish commissioners were not 
backward on this occasion, for they drew up 
a charge against the archbishop, in which 
the innovations alluded to by the English 
parliament were enumerated and particu- 


_larised. The first of these innovations was 


the introduction of the episcopal vest and 
lawn sleeves, The second innovation was 
the book of canons; and the third and great 
enormity was the book of common-prayer. 
‘* Our supplications,” said they, “were made 
against these books, but Canterbury pro- 
cured them to be answered with terrible 
proclamations. We were constrained to use 
the remedy of protestation; but, for our 
protestations and other lawful means which 
we used for our deliverance, Canterbury 
procured us to be declared rebels and trai- 
tors in all parish kirks of England; when 
we were seeking to possess our religion in 
peace against these devices and innovations, 
In all 
these it is.known that it was, although not 
the sole, yet the principal agent and adviser. 
When by the pacification at Berwick both 
kingdoms looked for peace and quietness, 
he spared not openly in the hearing of 
many, often before the king, and privately 
at the council table and the privy junto, to 
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speak of us as rebels and traitors, and to 
speak against the pacification as dishonour- 
able and meet to be broken. Neither did 
his malignancy and bitterness ever suffer 
him to rest till a new war was entered upon, 
and all things prepared for our destruction. 
When our commissioners did appear to 
render the reasons of our demands, he spared 
not, in the presence of the king and com- 
mittee, to rail against our national assembly, 
as not daring to appear before the world 
and kirks abroad, where himself and his 
actions were able to endure trial; and against 
our just and necessary defence, as the most 
malicious and treasonable contempt of mo- 
narchical government that any bygone age 
heard of. His hand was also at the warrant 
for the restraint and imprisonment of cur 
commissioners, sent from the parliament 
warranted by the king, and seeking the 
peace of the kingdoms. When we had by 
our declarations, remonstrances, and repre- 
sentations, manifested the truth of our in- 
tentions, and lawfulness of our actions to all 
the good subjects of the kingdom of Eng- 
land, when the late parliament could not be 
moved to assist or enter in war against us, 
maintaining our religion and liberties, Can- 
terbury did not only advise the breaking up | 
of that high and honourable court, to the | 
great grief and hazard of the kingdom, but 
(which is without example) did sit still in 
the convocation, and made canons and con- 
stitutions against us and our just and neces- 
sary defences, ordaining under all highest 
pains, that hereafter the clergy shall preach 
four times in the year against our proceed- 
ings. And as if this had not been sufficient, 
he procured six subsidies to be lifted of the 
clergy, under pain of deprivation to all that 
should refuse. And which is yet worse, and _ 
above which malice itself cannot ascend, by 
his means a prayer is framed, printed, and 
sent through all parishes of England, to be 
said in all churches in time of divine service, 
next after the prayer for the queen and royal 
progeny, against our nation by name of 
traitorous subjects, having cast off all obe- 
dience to our anointed sovereign, and coming 
in all rebellious manner to invade England, 
that shame may cover our faces as enemies 
to God and the king.” 

These charges were subsequently en- 
larged and printed, and they were exten- 
sively circulated in England and in Scotland. 
The Scots likewise printed a similar paper 
of charges against the earl of Strafford. 
They accused him of having “set all his 
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arts and power on work” to persecute and 
overthrow the kingdom of Scotland and its 
kirk; of having countenanced and rewarded 
the authors of certain “scurrilous” books 
against the Scots, printed in Dublin; and of 
forcing the Scots in Ireland to renounce the 
covenant. This latter proceeding was the 
grievance especially aimed at in the article 
of the Scottish demands, that their country- 
men in Ireland and England should be 
protected from illegal oaths. ‘ When,” 
they said, in the printed charge against the 
earl of Strafford to which we are now al- 
luding, “the national oath and covenant 
warranted by our general assemblies was 
approved by parliament, in the articles sub- 
scribed in the king’s name by his majesty’s 
high commissioner and by the lords of privy 
council, and commanded to be sworn by his 
majesty’s subjects of all ranks, and parti- 
cular and plenary information was given 
unto the lieutenant, by men of such quality 
as he ought to have believed, of the loyalty 
of our hearts to the king, of the lawfulness 
of our proceedings, and innocency of our 
covenant and whole course, that he could 
have no excuse; yet his desperate malice 
made him to bend his craft and crueltie, 
his fraud and forces, against us. For first, 
he did craftily call up to Dublin some of 
our countrymen, both of the nobility and 
| gentry, living in Ireland, showing them that 
the king would conceive and account them 
as conspirers with the Scots in their rebel- 
lious courses, except some remedy were pro- 
vided; and for remedy suggesting his own 
wicked invention, to present unto him and 
his council a petition, which he caused to be 
framed by the bishop of Raphoe, and was 
seen and corrected by himself, wherein they 
petitioned to have an oath given them, con- 
taining a formal renunciation of the Scottish 
covenant, and a deep assurance never so much 
as to protest against any of his majesty’s 
commandments whatsoever. No sooner was 
this oath thus craftily contrived, but with 
all haste it was sent to such places of the 
kingdom where our countrymen had resi- 
dence; and men, women, and all other per- 
sons above the years of sixteen, constrained 
either presently to take the oath, and thereby 
renounce their national covenant as seditious 
and traitorous, or with violence and cruelty 
to be hailed to the jail, fined above the value 
of their estates, and to be kept close pri- 
soners ; and so far as we know, some are yet 
kept in prison, both men and women of good 
quality, for not renouncing that oath which 


they had taken forty years since in obedi- 
ence to the king who then lived. A cruelty 
ensued which may parallel the persecutions 
of the most unchristian times; for weak 
women, dragged to the bench to take the 
oath, died in the place, both mother and 
child; hundreds driven to hide themselves, 
till in the darkness of the night they might 
escape by sea to Scotland, whither thou- 
sands of them did flee, leaving cornes, cattle, 
houses, and all they possessed, to be a prey 
to their persecuting enemies, the lord-lieu- 
tenant’s officers; and some endited and des 
clared guilty of high treason, for no other 
guiltiness but for subscribing our national 
oath, which was not only impiety and in- 
justice in itself, and an utter undoing of his 
majesty’s subjects, but was a weakening of 
the Scots’ plantation, to the prejudice of the 
kingdom and _ his majesty’s service, and was 
a high scandal against the king’s honour, 
and intolerable abuse of his majesty’s trust 
and authority; his majesty’s commission, 
which was procured by the lieutenant, 
bearing no other penalty than a certification 
of noting the names of the refusers of the 
oath.” 

“ But,” the Scottish charge goes on to 
say, “this his restless rage and insatiable 
cruelty against our religion and country 
cannot be kept within the bounds of Ire- 
land. By his means a parliament is called ; 
and although by the six subsidies granted in 
parliament not long before, and by the base 
means which himself and his officers did use, 
as is contained in a late remonstrance, that 
land was extrémely impoverished; yet by 
his speeches, full of oaths and asseverations, 
that we were traitors and rebels, casting off 
all monarchical government, &c., he extorted 
from them four new subsidies, and indicta 
causa before we were heard, procured that a 
war was undertaken, and forces should be 
levied against us as a rebellious nation, 
which was also intended to be an example 
and precedent to the parliament of England 
for granting subsidies and sending a joint 
army for our utter ruin. According to his 
appointment in parliament, the army was 
gathered and brought down to the coast, 
threatening a daily invasion of our country, 
intending to make us a conquered province, 
and to destroy our religion, liberties, and 
laws, and thereby laying upon us a neces- 
sity of vast charges to keep forces on foot 
on the west coast to wait upon his coming. 
And as the war was denounced and forces 
levied before we were heard, so, before the 
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denouncing of war, our ships and goods on 
the Irish coast were taken, and the owners 
cast in prison, and some of them in irons; 
frigates were sent forth to scour our coast, 
which did take some and burn others of our 
barks. Having thus united the kingdom of 
Ireland, and put his forces in order there 
against us, with all haste he cometh to Eng- 
land. In his parting, at the giving up of 
the sword, he openly avowed our utter ruin 
and desolation in these or the like words: 
‘If I return to that honourable sword, I 
shall leave of the Scots neither root nor 
branch.’ How soon he cometh to court, as 
before he had done very evil offices against 
our commissioners, clearing our proceedings 
before the point, so now he useth all means 
to stir up the king and parliament against 
us, and to move them to a present war, 
according to the precedent and example of 
his own making in the parliament of Ire- 
land. And finding that his hopes failed 
him, and his designs succeeded not that 
way, in his nimbleness he taketh another 
course, that the parliament of England may 
be broken up; and despising their wisdom 
and authority, not only with great gladness 
accepteth, but useth all means that the con- 
duct of the army in the expedition against 
Scotland may be put upon him; which ac- 
cordingly he obtaineth as general captain, 
with power to invade, kill, slay, and save 
at his discretion, or to make any one or 
more deputies in his stead to do and exe- 
cute all the power and authorities com- 
mitted to him. According to the largeness 
of his commission and letters patent of his 
devising, so were his deportments after- 
wards; for when the Scots, according to 
their declarations sent before them, were 
coming in a peaceable way, far from any 
intention to invade any of his majesty’s 
subjects, and still to supplicate his majesty 
for a settled peace, he gave order to his 
officers to fight with them on the way, that 
the two nations once entered in blood, what- 
soever should be the success, he might escape 
trial and censure, and his bloody designs 
might be put in execution against his ma- 
jesty’s subjects of both kingdoms. When 
the king’s majesty was again inclined to 
hearken to our petitions and to compose our 
differences in a peaceable way, and the peers 
of England convened at York, had, as before 
in their great wisdom and faithfulness, given 
unto his majesty counsels of peace; yet 
this firebrand still sneaketh, and in that 
honourable assembly taketh upon him to 
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breathe out threatnings against us as traitors 
and enemies to monarchical government, 
that we may be sent home again in our 
blood, and he will whip us out of England. 
And as these were his speeches in the time 
of the treaty, appointed by his majesty at 
Ripon, that if it had been possible it might 
have been broken up; so when a cessation 
of arms was happily agreed upon there, yet 
he ceaseth not, but still his practises were 
for war. His under-officers can tell who it 
was that gave them commission to draw near 
in arms beyond the Tees in the time of the 
treaty of Ripon; the governor of Berwick 
and Carlisle, can show from whom they had 
their warrants for their acts of hostility after 
the cessation was concluded; it may be tried 
how it cometh to pass that the ports of Ire- 
land are yet closed, our countrymen for the 
oath still kept in prison, traffic interrupted, 
and no other face of affairs than if no cessa- 
tion had been agreed upon.” 

The great criminal processes of Strafford 
and Laud belong to English, and not to 
Scottish history, and it is unnecessary here 
to do more than refer to them. Meanwhile 
the treaty went on very slowly, for the 
popular party in England were too well 
aware of the advantages they derived from 
the presence of the Scottish army in England, 
and of their commissioners in London, to be 
very anxious for their departure. The latter, 
who were now the earls of Rothes and Dun- 
fermline, the lord Loudon, sir Patrick Hep- 
burn of Wauchton, and sir William Douglas 
of Cavors, Drummond of Riccarton, Smith 
of Edinburgh, Wedderburn of Dundee, 
Hugh Kennedy of Ayr, Archibald Johnston, 
the advocate, and the celebrated minister, 
Mr. Alexander Henderson, with their three 
chaplains already mentioned, were received 
in the English capital with the greatest 
marks of respect and affection ; and the city 
resolved that they should be provided for 
at the public expense; gave them a house 
for their residence, and appointed the church 
of St. Antholin for their place of worship 
and teaching. Here the Scottish ministers 
preached with the utmost zeal against epis- 
copalianism, and every Sunday the church 
was so crowded with the citizens, that multi- 
tudes outside stood at the door, or climbed 
up and hung to the windows. The London- 
ers, already hostile to the prelates, were 
thus excited to the utmost degree of zeal, 
and early inthe month of December they 
presented a petition to parliament, praying 
for the total abolition of episcopacy, and 
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signed by nearly twenty thousand indi- 
viduals. The king saw the influence of the 
Scots, but he knew not how to remove or 
counteract it, and when, generally for the 
purpose of turning the parliament from some 
well-concerted attack on his measures or on 
his ministers, from time to time he urged 
the proceeding with the Scottish treaty, his 
recommendations were evaded or utterly 
disregarded. The articles given in by the 
Scots at York were, however, discussed one 
by one between the commissioners of the 
two countries, and between the English com- 
missioners and the king, and Charles found 
himself gradually compelled to concede every 
important point in their demands. In the 
case of the first article, which required the 
king’s ratification of the acts of the Scottish 
parliament, he yielded only with extreme 
reluctance. It was a simple concession of 
all that the popular party had yet demanded, 
and as it was establishing in his present 
circumstances a very inconvenient precedent 
to the parliament of England, he was at 
first resolutely opposed to it; but as the 
Scots still insisted upon it as an indis- 
pensable preliminary for proceeding with 
the treaty, and the English commissioners, 
who acted throughout as if they were friendly 
to the Scots, recommended concession, 
Charles, after some discussion, yielded the 
point on the 8rd of December, and promised, 
on the word of a king, “that the acts of 
the parliament assembled by his authority, 
at Edinburgh in 1640, should be proclaimed 
along with those of the next session of the 
same parliament.” The second demand, 
that the castle of Edinburgh, and other 
strengths of the kingdom should, with the 
advice of the estates of parliament, accord- 
ing to their first foundation, be furnished 
and used for defence and security of the 
kingdom, was yielded without difficulty ; 
as was also the case with the third, by 
which Scots within the king’s dominions 
of England and Ireland were to be freed 
from censure for subscribing the covenant, 
and were no longer to be pressed with ob- 
noxious oaths and subscriptions. Against 
the fourth article, which required that public 
incendiaries who were the authors and causes 
of all these troubles, should be brought 
to trial by their respective parliaments, 
and that the king should leave them to 
their due punishment, he made a resolute 
stand. He at first, on the llth of De- 
cember, replied simply that he believed 
there.were no incendiaries about him, and 


that he could make no other declaration 
than that he was just, and that all his courts 
of justice were free and open to all men. 
The English parliament, he said, was sitting, 
and the time of the meeting of the Scottish 
parliament was at hand, and he did not 
prohibit either of them from bringing any 
of his subjects to trial. Finding that this 
answer was not accepted as satisfactory, he 
tried to use his personal influence with the 
commissioners, calling before him first the 
nobles alone, then the whole of the commis- 
sioners together, and then such of them 
individually as he thought he had any 
chance of prevailing with. Charles required 
that the article in question should either 
be omitted altogether, or that the matter 
should be referred to himself alone. The 
Scots refused either of these alternatives, 
and several other propositions were made. 
The king, in the end, informed the com- 
missioners by a message, that he was con- 
fident the parliament would not proceed 
with the so-called incendiaries ; that he and 
they should fully agree; and that it was 
not proper to prejudge the question. The 
Scots, in reply to this, as the king had 
spoken of the parliament, requested that 
the question might be laid before that body 
for its decision; and the English lords, who 
hated Strafford, and were no friends to 
Laud, and who saw that it was the king’s 
wish to save those ministers who chiefly in- 
fluenced him, told him that if the point in 
dispute were referred to the parliament, it 
would certainly be carried in favour of the 
Scots, and urged him to concede it at once. 
At length, at the end of the year (1640), 
the king gave way, and he promised that all 
his courts of justice should be open against 
all evil counsellors and delinquents; that 
the Scottish parliament should be at liberty 
to proceed against any such; and that he 
would not employ any person or persons in 
office or place who should be judged in- 
capable by sentence of parliament, nor make 
use of their service without the consent of 
parliament, nor grant them access to his 
person, whereby they might interrupt or 
disturb that firm peace which he now so 
much desired. The fifth article of the 
Scottish demands, relating to the mutual 
restoration of ships, goods, and damages, 
was conceded, and it was agreed that four 
thousand pounds should be given to fit out 
eighty Scottish vessels that were detained 
in English ports. ‘The sixth article was the 
subject of more debate. It related to the 
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indemnification which the Scots required 
towards their losses and expenses in the 
war, which they estimated at five hundred 
thousand pounds. This question being re- 
ferred to the house of commons, the Scot- 
tish commissioners represented to them, 
that the whole amount having been in- 


| curred in resisting their common enemy, 


they considered themselves entitled to some 
compensation, but that they threw them- 
selves entirely on the justice of the house of 
commons to decide what proportion should 
be repaid to them, declaring that, if the 
poverty of their own country had not 
rendered it impossible, they would willingly 
have supported the whole expense of their 
undertaking. The amount of the sum which 
the Scots had specified, startled some even 
of the liberal members of the house, but, 
after some debate, it was resolved on the 
8rd of February, that the house of com- 
mons “ did conceive that the sum of three 
hundred thousand pounds is a fit proportion 
for the friendly assistance and relief formerly 
thought fit to be given towards supply of 
the losses and necessities of their brethren 
of Scotland, and that the house would in 
due time take into consideration the manner 
how and the time when the same should be 
raised.” It is noticed in the minutes of the 
house of commons, that on Saturday, the 
6th of February, the Scotch commissioners 
returned their thanks to parliament for the 
three hundred thousand pounds, and for the 
style of brethren given them in the vote of 
the house on that occasion. During the trial 
of the earl of Strafford, the Scottish treaty re- 
mained in abeyance, and the seventh article 
(by which all declarations, acts, books, libels, 
and whatever had been published by either 
side derogatory to the other, were mutually 
recalled and suppressed) was not arranged 
until the 14th of June. On the same day, 
the eighth article of the treaty was agreed 
to, that all things betwixt the kingdoms of 
England and Scotland be reduced to the 
same state they were in before the be- 
ginning of the late troubles. This included, 
as one of its chief provisions, the reduction 
of the garrisons of Berwick and Carlisle. 
The Scots in negotiating this treaty, were 
not unmind¢ful of the lesson which had been 
taught them in the negotiations in 1639, 
when verbal agreements had been repudiated, 
and they insisted on every proposal or ex- 
planation being given in distinctly in 
writing. As a further precaution, since the 
matter had now been made to depend so 
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much on the English parliament, the Scot- 
tish commissioners, before they entered 
upon the discussion of the articles of the 
treaty, delivered in writing the following 
declaration :—‘ We do still in all loyalty, 
as becomes humble and dutiful subjects, 
acknowledge our dependence upon his, ma- 
jesty as our dread sovereign, whether his 
majesty live in Scotland or England, and 
shall always, and in all things witness our 
high respects and best affections to the 
kingdom and parliament of England, ac- 
cording to the strong bonds of nature and 
religion by which the two kingdoms are 
joined under one head and monarch, yet 
as we are well assured that the kingdom 
and parliament of England is for the present 
far from any thought of usurpation over the 
kingdom and parliament of Scotland, or 
their laws and liberties, so for the prevent- 
ing the misunderstanding of posterity and of 
strangers, and for satisfying the scruples of 
others not acquainted with the nature of 
this treaty, and the manner of our pro- 
ceedings, which may arise upon our coming 
into England and our treating in time of 
parliament; we do by these declare and 
make known, that neither by our treaty 
with the English, nor by seeking our peace to 
be established in parliament, nor any other 
actions of ours, do we acknowledge any de- 
pendency upon them, or make them judges 
to us or our laws, or anything that may 
import the smallest prejudice to our liberties; 
but that we come in a free and brotherly 
way, by our informations to remove all 
doubts that may arise concerning the pro- 
ceedings of our parliament, and to join our 
endeavours in what may conduce for the 
good and peace of both kingdoms, no other- 
wise than if by occasion of the king’s resi- 
dence in Scotland, commissioners in the 
like exigence should be sent thither from 
England.” 

Certain other demands were made by the 
Scottish commissioners, which were not 
pressed as necessary parts of the treaty, but 
were answered evasively or in general terms. 
The Scots made a proposal for a union in 
religion and uniformity in church govern- 
ment (which was to be, of course, the conver- 
sion of the English church to presbyterian- 
ism), “as a special means for preserving of 
peace betwixt the two kingdoms.” This ques- 
tion was an embarrassing one, because at the 
time when it was put, the question of church 
government was very warmly agitated in the 
house of commons, and it would have been 
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at the least imprudent in the king to declare 
openly his opinion on either side. The an- 
swer given (on the 15th of June) was, “That 
his majesty, with the advices of both houses 
of parliament, doth approve of the affection 
of his subjects of Scotland in their desire of 
having a conformity of church government 
between the two nations, and as the parlia- 
ment hath already taken into consideration 
the reformation of church government, so 
they will proceed therein in due time, as 
shall best conduce to the glory of God, the 
peace of the church, and of both kingdoms.” 
The commissioners expressed a desire that 
the king and the prince should go and reside 
sometimes in Scotland; to which Charles 
replied, that he took in good part the sense 
his subjects in Scotland had of his absence, 
and the dutiful expression they made of 
their desire to have him and the prince fre- 
quently among them; and he assured them 
that, confident that they had no other inten- 
tion in this demand than to express their 
love to his person and their anxiety for the 
welfare of the kingdom, he would, as he 
found the urgencies of his government in 
England permitted, repair thither, and be- 
come personally acquainted with his people 
there. To another demand, that the officers 
of state, members of the privy council, and 
sessioners in Scotland should be chosen by 
the advice of the parliament, the king gave 
the following reply :—“ We intend nothing 
more heartily and really than that our 
people shall be governed by the laws of the 
kingdom, and that all judges in their seve- 
ral judicatories should judge accordingly. 
Therefore we will never allow nor permit 
that either councillors, officers of state, or 
judges, be exempted from our and our par- 
liament’s trial and censure, for the dis- 
charging of their duties in their several 
offices and places. Likewise we conceive 
that nothing will more conduce to the good 
of our service, and the peaceable and happy 
government of the kingdom, than that 
offices of state, places of council and session, 
and other judicatories, be provided with 
honest, able, and qualified men; for which 
end, and because of our necessary absence 
from that kingdom, which maketh the 
qualification of persons fit for places less 
known to us, we shall so far give ear to the 
informations of our parliament, and, when 
our parliament is not sitting, of our council 
and college of justice, as that we shall either 
make choice of some one of such as they by 


' common consent, upon the vacancy of the 


place, shall recommend unto us; or, if we 
shall conceive another person to be fitter 
than any of those recommended, we shall 
make the same known to the parliament, or, 
in the time between parliament, to our 
council and session, that from them we may 
be informed of the qualification and abilities 
of the person named by us, to the effect 
that, if by their information it shall appear 
to us that there is just exception against the 
life and. qualification of the said party, we 
may timely nominate some other against 
whom there shall be no just exception. By 
which means we doubt not but that we 
shall from time to time choose such honest 
men as for their known integrities and abili- 
ties, shall be fit to discharge their places and 
offices with that duty and sufficiency which 
we and our subjects may justly expect. 
Which intention of ours being now so clearly 
and fully expressed, we doubt not but it will 
give good satisfaction to our ensuing parlia- 
ment ; and as we never intended to remove 
just and able men from their places in the 
college of justice, so do we now declare for 
our people’s full satisfaction, that their 
places shall be provided unto them quam diu 
se bene gesserint.” The commissioners fur- 
ther desired that “some Scottish men of 
respect” should be placed about the persons 
of the king and queen. To this the king 
replied, that his goodness and grace towards 
his subjects of Scotland, in placing them 
about his own person in places of greatest 
nearness and trust had been such as ought 
to give them full satisfaction of his royal 
affection towards his subjects of his native 
kingdom ; therefore, for this point, he needed 
only to assure them, that he should continue 
the same care which hitherto he had done 
for their satisfaction in this particular. 
To another article of their requests, that 


none might have place about his majesty | 


and the prince but such as were of the 
reformed religion, he answered, that he con- 


ceived his subjects of Scotland had no in- | 


tention by this proposition to limit or pre- | 


scribe unto him the choice of his servants, 
but rather to show their zeal to religion, 
wherein his own piety would make him do 
that which might give just satisfaction to 
them. 

Thus was the treaty at length concluded 
in the beginning of August. It was accom- 
panied with an act of pardon and oblivion, 


from which were excepted only the earl of | 


Traquair, sir Robert Spottiswode, sir John | 
|| 
| 


Hay, Mr. Walter Balcanquhal (who had 
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given great offence to the covenanters by his 
writings against them), and the Scottish 
bishops. The king was anxious only to save 
Traquair, and he had influence enough to 
screen him from ulterior proceedings. He 
had looked upon the treaty, during its pro- 
gress, with the greatest dislike, for he con- 
sidered it, with reason, as extremely humili- 
ating to himself; and, when the question of 
uniformity in church government was agi- 
tated, he broke off all intercourse with the 
Scottish commissioners for some days. But 
conscious at length that he had no longer 
any power over his parliament in England, 
and failing in his attempt to gain over the 
army, Charles’s hopes now ran in another 
direction, and he determined to try and gain 
over the Scots. From the moment that he 
had decided on this policy, the king was as 
anxious for the conclusion of the treaty as 
he had before been backward; while the 
parliament, aware now of his intrigues with 
the army, were no less desirous that the 
forces of both kingdoms should be imme- 
diately disbanded. The same feeling made 
them more conciliatory than ever towards 
their Scottish brethren; they paid at once 
a fourth part of the brotherly assistance 
which had been voted as an indemnity, and 
arranged that the rest should be paid in 
equal moieties within two years, and the 
Scots returned home perfectly satisfied with 
the result of their expedition. Charles, in 
furtherance of his new plan, was trying upon 
the principal Scottish leaders the same arts 
which had succeeded with Montrose. He 
began with the earl of Rothes, to whom 
he held out the prospect of a rich marriage 
and of a high post near his royal person, 
and it is said that that nobleman was in a 
fair way to conversion, when he was unex- 
pectedly carried off by a fever at Richmond. 
The king was now full of eagerness to pro- 
ceed to Scotland, and he had made prepara- 
tions for leaving the south immediately after 
the conclusion of the treaty. His plans, 
however, met at this moment with some em- 
barrassment from a new discovery of Mon- 
trose’s secret correspondence with the king. 
This discovery was brought about by the 
interception of one of his letters, and by the 
betrayal of the secret of a bond, already 
mentioned, which he had entered into with 
some Scottish nobles. Montrose and some 
of his friends were committed to Edinburgh 
castle as close prisoners; but the earl ap- 
peased the estates by his apparently candid 


confession, his professions of repentance, 
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and his promises to act in future entirely by 
their guidance; and they would have been 
satisfied with his formal renunciation of the 
bond. In the course of the examination, 
however, a new cause of offence was brought 
to light. The affair of the bond, it appears, 
had got abroad through a minister at Meth- 
ven, named Murray, who was called before 
the committee of the estates for examina- 
tion. He gave up as his authority Montrose 
himself, and stated that that nobleman had 
attempted to persuade him that the bond 
was not contrary to the covenant, and that 
it had been entered into in order to coun- 
teract a design of some of the party (speci- 
fying Argyle) to depose the king. An 
accusation of high treason against a man 
like Argyle could not be passed over in 
silence, and Montrose was called upon to 
state the authority for such a charge. He 
threw it off his own shoulders on to those of 
a man named Stuart, who held the office of 
commissary or judge of the consistorial 
court of Dunkeld. Stuart, when placed 
under examination, stated, that he and eight 
hundred gentlemen, with the earl of Athol, 
were taken’ prisoners by the earl of Argyle, 
at the ford of Lyon, and that, when they 
were in Argyle’s tent, that nobleman had 
stated openly before them, that the estates 
of parliament had consulted both lawyers 
and divines on the question of deposing the 
king, and that they had obtained an opinion 
that it might be done in three cases, namely, 
those of the sovereign’s desertion, invasion, 
prodition or vendition of the kingdom, and 
that he added they had thoughts of doing it 


in the last session of parliament, but that | 


they intended to do it in the next session. 
Some of the persons alleged. to have been 
present on this occasion, and to have heard 
Argyle’s conversation, were next brought up 
and questioned, but they denied having heard 
anything of the sort, and Stuart afterwards 
retracted his statement. He now said that 
Argyle had merely spoken of kings in gene- 
ral, how far and in what cases it had been 
decided that they might be deposed, and he 
confessed that he had invented all the rest 
for the purpose of gratifying his revengeful 
feeling against the earl. This last account 
received confirmation from another state- 
ment by sir Thomas Stuart, who also was 
present in Argyle’s tent at the time the 
words were said to have been used. Through 
him, apparently, the matter had reached the 
ears of the earl of Traquair, who offered sir 
Thomas a pension if he would certify on 
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paper the treasonable words said to have 
been used by Argyle. Sir Thomas, there- 
upon, made a written declaration which con- 
firmed the statement made by Stuart of 
Dunkeld in his confession, and this docu- 
ment having been intercepted on the person 
of Montrose’s messenger, was now laid be- 
fore the committee of the estates, and was 
attested in their presence by sir Thomas 
Stuart himself. Argyle was now compelled, 
for clearing himself from the dangerous im- 
putation which had been cast upon him, to 
prosecute Stuart for the crime of lease- 
making, and the unfortunate man was found 
guilty, and condemned to the heavy penalty 
of death, which was then attached to this 
crime by the Scottish laws; and as no one 
appears to have been willing to intercede for 
its mitigation, the sentence was carried into 
execution. 

The Scottish parliament, which had been 
adjourned to the month of November of 
the preceding year, but had been kept in 
abeyance by further adjournments, met on 
the 15th of July, 1641. On the assurance 
given them by the earl of Loudon, that the 
king would be in Scotland in the middle of 
August, they agreed to let all important 
business stand over till his arrival, and pro- 
ceeded only to consider matters of pressing 
necessity, or such as concerned the rules 
and orders of parliamentary proceeding. 
Among other questions of this nature, they 
settled the fines to be paid by members of 
the estates for non-attendance or for coming 
to the sitting too late. These fines were fixed 
at ten pounds Scots for a nobleman, six 
pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence for 
a baron, and three pounds six shillings and 
eightpence for a burgess. It was deter- 
mined that in future none but regular mem- 
bers should be admitted to the house. This 
resolution excluded many persons who by an 
abuse had been admitted to sit in the parlia- 
ment, and some of whom had exercised on 
occasions an undue and injurious influence, 
such as the lords of the session and the 
eldest sons of noblemen. In spite of the 
plea of the former that, as ministrators of 
the laws, they ought to be present when 
they were framed, it was decided that they 
should only be admitted to the sittings of 
the estates when sent for. The lord-advo- 
cate insisted more pertinaciously on what he 
claimed as his privilege of sitting and voting, 
but it was decided against him, though, after 
a rather long debate, it was agreed that he 
should be allowed to sit covered at the feet 
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of the president, but that he should have 
no vote, and that he should only be allowed 
to speak when the house called for his opi- 
nion or advice. The eldest sons of peers 
protested indignantly against the resolution 
which excluded them from admission to the 
meetings of the estates, and the lords Angus, 
Montgomerie, Maitland, and Elcho, pre- 
sented themselves in their usual places, and 
insisted on their right of admission; but the 
barons and burgesses refused to proceed to 
business while they remained, and they were 
in the end obliged to comply. A proposal 
that some of the ministers might be allowed 
to attend for the interest of the kirk, being 
opposed by the earl of Argyle, as a step to- 
wards ministers voting, was rejected. There 
was much disunion on the treaty with the 
king, and especially on the proceedings to 
be taken against the incendiaries, or per- 
sons excepted from the act of oblivion. The 
earl of Traquair, at the king’s suggestion, 
offered to submit himself to the parliament 
without a trial, but his offer was rejected. 
In the midst of these discussions, the earl 
of Loudon, who honestly carried out a pro- | 
mise he had made to the king to exert him- 
self in softening down the bitterness of party 
animosities, incurred some unmerited suspi- 
cions of a leaning towards the court, which 
went so far that an attempt was made to 
exclude him from the commission who were 
to carry back to England the approval of the 
treaty by the Scottish parliament. Loudon, 
piqued at these suspicions, intimated at once 
his willingness to retire, and requested that 
his conduct might be brought under exami- 
nation if in anything it was believed to be 
open to blame. But this only caused his 
friends to rally about him, and the parlia- 
ment declared their confidence in him, and 
not only insisted on his continuing in the 
commission which he had hitherto executed 
to their satisfaction, but he was personally 
entrusted with letters to the king informing 
him of the proceedings of the estates. 

At length the king prepared for his jour- 
ney, but now, the nearer the time of his 
departure approached, the more anxious was 
the English parliament (who were suspicious 
of his designs, and fearful that he intended 
to do something with the army which was 
not yet disbanded) to prevent it. They, 
therefore, urged him to delay his journey, 
on pretence that several bills which had 
passed through the house of commons, and 
were already before the lords, would require 
his signature, After reluctantly consenting 
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to a delay of a few days, Charles came to the 
house of lords on the 10th of August, and 
gave his consent to the act for the treaty 
between both kingdoms, and to some other 
bills. He then signed a limited commission 
for passing bills in his absence, made a short 
speech recommending the kingdom to the 
care of his parliament, and took his leave. 
At two o’clock in the afternoon he entered 
his coach, having with him only the prince 
palatine (his nephew), the duke of Lennox 
(recently created duke of Richmond), and 
the marquis of Hamilton, and proceeded on 
his journey. 

Finding they could not prevail on the king 
to delay his visit to Scotland, the English 
parliament determined to send some trusty 
men of their party after him, whose real 
errand was to keep watch over his conduct. 
On the 14th of August, this matter was dis- 
cussed in the house of commons, which came 
to a resolution to disband the army without 
further delay, and to send a committee of 
lords and commoners to the parliament of 
Scotland to remain there and inform the 
English parliament from time to time of 
their proceedings. The persons named for 
this committee were the earl of Bedford, 
lord Howard of Escrik, Nathaniel Fiennes, 
sir William Armyne, sir Philip Stapleton, 
and John Hampden. A draught of a com- 
mission, “to empower them to go into Scot- 
land, and there to treat, confer, and con- 
clude with such commissioners as should be 
named by the parliament of that kingdom, 
according to the instructions annexed, or 
such further instructions as they should 
receive from the lords and commons assem- 
bled in the parliament of England, and 
with his majesty’s consent,’ was dispatched 
after the king by a special messenger to 
receive his signature. The king, who was 
at Edinburgh when the messenger reached 
him, refused to sign this commission, and 
returned for answer on the 25th of August, 
that, since the treaty of pacification was 
already ratified by the parliament of Scot- 
land, this commission would only have the 
effect of begetting new matter, and thus 
become a means to detain him longer than 
he intended. He added, that the Scottish 
army had already passed the Tweed, and 
that his own army was almost disbanded, 
wherefore he saw no necessity for such a 
commission ; nevertheless, he was pleased to 
give leave to the members named, to come 
and attend him in Scotland, in order to see 
the ratification of the treaty and what else 
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belonged thereto. The public instructions 
which the two houses agreed upon for the 
direction of their commissioners were as 
follows:—“ 1. To take care of the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, and of those acts which 
concern both nations, and to bring with 
them an authentic exemplification of the 
same. 2. That they see the commission 
settled concerning trade, and of keeping 
good correspondency between both king- 


doms for a public peace, according to the | 


articles of the treaty. 3. To demand satis- 
faction for such debts as shall remain due 
from the Scots unto the northern counties, 
for provision and moneys raised and taken 
up for the Scotch army. 4. To clear the 
proceedings of the parliament of England 
towards the parliament of Scotland, if they 
shall find any faise reports, which may breed 
a misconstruction between both kingdoms. 
5. To assure them of the good affection of 
the parliament of England in all things, so 
far as concerns the service of his majesty, 
and peace and prosperity of both nations. 
6. To certify the parliament from time to 
time of their proceedings, and of all occur- 
rences which shall concern the good of this 
kingdom. 7. That they shall put in execu. 
tion such further instructions as they shall 
receive from both houses as his majesty shall 
approve of. 8. That they proceed not in the 
treaty with the parliament of Scotland, till 
warrant and commission be sent down unto 
his majesty, by a messenger of purpose, and 
return with the warrant to pass the com- 
mons under the great seal of England.” 
Charles had proceeded to Scotland with 
as much speed as he could conveniently 
employ. He was hindered on the road by 
none of those showy pageants which had 
accompanied his former progress, and the 
caresses he bestowed on the Scottish leaders 
were in general received with coldness. He 
dined at Newcastle with general Leslie, and 
treated him and the principal officers of the 
Scottish army with a degree of condescension 
which was not usual with him. When he 
reached Gladsmuir, about ten miles from 
Edinburgh, he was met by a deputation 
from the estates, consisting of the earl of 
Argyle and the lord Almond, representing 
the nobles, lords Innes and Kerr, for the 
barons, and the parliamentary representa- 
tives of Aberdeen and St. Andrews for the 
burgesses. Conducted by these to the Scot- 
tish capital, he took up his abode at Holy- 
rood-house, and the same evening (Satur- 
day, the 16th of August), held a levee in 
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| the long gallery. Next day, being Sunday, 
the king attended divine service, according 
to the presbyterian form, and appeared to 
approve of the sermon. Neglecting to at- 
tend the afternoon service, he patiently sub- 
mitted to an admonition from the minister, 
and promised to attend regularly in future, 
a promise which he kept during the whole 
time of his residence in Scotland, without 
expressing any disgust or discontent, in spite 
of the extreme length and tediousness of 
the sermons. He had appointed the cele- 
brated Alexander Henderson to be his chap- 
lain; and he affected the utmost attachment 
and consideration for the ministers, and in- 
deed for his subjects of all ranks. It was 
not, however, without great mortification 
that the king found Montrose and his friends 
in prison, and the covenanters more than 
ever exasperated against the incendiaries by 
the discovery of that nobleman’s secret cor- 
respondence and bond. Conscious of the 
great delicacy of his situation, he remained 
during the Monday in close and secret con- 
sultation with his privy council on the best 
manner of yielding to the circumstances 
with the least possible compromise of his 
prerogative. The form of opening the par- 
liament, whether it should be done by the 
usual public ceremony of riding, or in a 
more private manner, was anxiously dis- 
cussed; and he yielded to the prudent sug- 
gestion that it would be better to omit this 
ceremony, lest it should be construed into 
an intention of throwing discredit on the 
previous parliament when the ceremony of 
riding had not taken place. 

On the morning of Tuesday, the 19th of 
August, the king heard a sermon in the 
abbey church; after which he proceeded in 
his coach up the Canongate and High-street, 
and descended at what were called the ladies’ 
steps of the parliament-house, about eleven 
o’clock. He walked thence to the house, 
preceded by the marquis of Hamilton, who 
carried the crown, the earl of Argyle, with 
the sceptre, and the earl of Sutherland, with 
the sword, and accompanied by the elector 
palatine, for whom a richly -embroidered 
seat was prepared on the left of the throne. 
After graciously saluting the assembly, the 
king addressed them in the following brief 
speech from the throne :—‘ My lords and 
gentlemen, there hath nothing been so dis- 
pleasing to me, as those unlucky differences 
which have happened between me and my 
people; and nothing that I have more de- 
sired than to see this day, wherein I hope 


not only to settle these unhappy mistakings, 
but rightly to know, and to be known to, 
my native country. I need not tell you 
(for I think it is well known to most) what 
difficulties I have passed through and over-| 
come, to be here at this present; yet this I 
will say, if love to my native country had 
not been a chief motive to this journey, 
other respects might easily have found a 
shift to do that by a commission which I am 
come to perform myself. And this con- 
sidered, I cannot doubt of such real testi- 
monies of your affections, for the mainte- 
nance of that royal power which I enjoy after 
a hundred and eight descents, and which 
you have professed to maintain, and to which 
your own national oath doth oblige you, that 
I shall not think any pains ill-bestowed. 
Now the end of my coming is shortly this: 
to perfect whatsoever I have promised, and 
withal to quiet the distractions which have 
and may fall out amongst you. And this I 
mind not superficially, but fully and cheer- 
fully to perform; for I assure you that I 
can do nothing with more cheerfulness, than 
to give my people a general satisfaction. 
Wherefore, not offering to endear myself 
unto you in words (which indeed is not my 
way), I desire in the first place to settle that 
which concerns the religion and just liberties 
of this my native country, béfore I proceed 
to any other act.” The president of the 
parliament, in reply, thanked the king for 
all he had done for his Scottish subjects, 
and for the expressions of attachment to his 
ancient and native kingdom which he had 
now uttered. The earl of Argyle followed, 
with an elegant speech, full of adulatory 
compliment, in which he spoke of the king 
as the skilful pilot, who had so far guided 
his ship through the tempest, and he hoped 
would bring her at last into a safe haven. 

So far things went fair, and seemed to 
promise well. But the very first act of the 
king gave rise to suspicions on the part of 
the parliament. This was his extraordinary 
forwardness to confirm the acts of the last 
parliament, which he called for voluntarily 
for that purpose, and which led the cove- 
nanters to suspect that there was some 
latent design to invalidate other acts which 
might not have received this formal recog- 
nition which they considered to be unneces- 
sary, as they had all been confirmed by the 
treaty, and therefore needed only to be pub- 
lished in the king’s name. The king, by 
the persuasion of his friends, yielded this 
point. Another act of the king’s, the same 
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day, brought into discussion the question of 
privileges. There were two claimants, the 
earl of Wigton and sir William Cockburn 
of Langton, to the office of hereditary usher 
to the parliament ; and, before the question 
could be decided, Cockburn seized the mace 
and carried it before the king. The latter, 
having received a complaint against Cock- 
burn, signed a warrant for his committal to 
the castle, without making further inquiries 
on the subject. The parliament were in- 
clined to resent warmly the imprisonment of 
one of their members without their consent, 
and having taken the matter into imme- 
diate consideration, they appointed a com- 
mittee of two members of each estate to 
wait upon the king and _ remonstrate. 
Charles immediately made an apology, and 
assured them that he was not aware of 
Cockburn being a member of parliament, or 
he should never have issued the warrant; 
and he further made a promise, in the 
name of himself, his heirs, and successors, 
that no member of their parliament should 
ever in future be committed, during their 
sitting, without their own consent. The 
estates were so well satisfied with this de- 
claration, that they ordered it immediately 
to be entered on their books, Another 
cause of alarm was found in the number of 
the old nobility, and others, inimical to the 
covenanters, who were known to be repairing 
to Edinburgh, on occasion of the king’s 
visit, and they obtained from the king not 
only ap approval of the bond of obedience 
to the acts of the parliament of 1640, but a 
new approval of the covenant, and an oath 
was appointed to be taken by every member 
of parliament on pain of losing his seat. 
“We, underscribers,” they said in this oath, 
“and every one of us, do, in the presence of 
Almighty God, promise and vow, that in 
this present parliament, we shall faithfully 
and freely speak, answer, and express our- 
selves, upon all and everything which is and 
shall be proposed, so far as we think in our 
conscience may conduce to the glory of 
God, the good and peace of the church and 
state of this kingdom, and employ our best 
endeavours to promote the same, and shall 
in no ways advise, vote, or consent to any- 
thing, which, to our best knowledge, we 
think not most expedient and conducible 
thereto; as also that we shall respect and 
defend with our life, power, and estate, his 
majesty’s royal person, honour, and estate, 
as 18 expressed in our national covenant, and 
likewise bs pore and privileges of parlia- 


ment, and the lawful rights and liberties of 
the subjects, and by all good means and 
ways oppose and endeavour to bring to exact 
trial all such as either by force, practice, 
counsel, plots, conspiracies, or otherwise, 
have done or shall do anything in prejudice 
of the purity of religion, the laws, liberties, 
and peace of the kingdom; and, farther, 
that we shall in all just and honourable 
ways endeavour to preserve union and peace 
betwixt the three kingdoms of Scotland, 
England, and Ireland, and neither for hope, 
fear, nor other respect, shall relinquish this 
vow and promise.” 

Having obtained these first concessions 
from the king, the estates responded to his 
conciliatory professions and acts in a similar 
spirit, and a good understanding seemed to 
have been established. This was especially 
shown in the willingness with which they 
volunteered their sympathy and assistance 
to the young prince palatine. When the king 
laid before them his manifesto in favour of 
his nephew, and the resolution of the Eng- 
lish parliament to support him, they de- 
termined, after a long debate, to concur 
heartily in the same policy, offered to raise 
an army of ten thousand men for his ser- 
vice, and expressed so much kindness to- 
wards his person and the persecuted pro- 
testants in Germany, that the prince always 
retained a grateful sense of it, and refused 
to interfere in the civil dissensions which 
followed, when his two brothers, the princes 
Rupert and Maurice, offered their military 
services to the king. It was the rapid ap- 
proach of these civil dissensions which pre- 
vented the Scottish parliament from carrying 
this resolution into effect. 

As might be expected, the treaty with 
England held a great part in the delibera- 
tions of the estates. In ratifying this treaty, 
the Scots passed an act, which was the 
counterpart of the one already passed in 
England, and which in a manner sealed the 
alliance between the parliaments of the two 
countries. This act providedthat Scotland 
should not declare war against England or 
Treland, without giving a previous notice of 
at least three months, and without the con- 
sent of her parliament previously obtained ; 
that each parliaraent should render assis- 
tance to the other in case of foreign invasion 
or internal disturbance, and that if any of 
the subjects of either kingdom should make 
war upon their fellow-subjects, without con- 
sent of parliament, they should be con- 
sidered as traitors to the state; and, finally, 
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that commissioners should be appointed to 
watch over the execution of the treaty 
during the interval between the parliaments. 
One of the most difficult questions to ar- 
range, was that of the appointment of the 
officers of state, which the Scottish com- 
missioners in London had intimated the de- 
sire to have placed under the control of par- 
liament, but the question had been referred 
by Charles to the consideration of parlia- 
ment itself. The Scots ascribed all the late 
troubles to the baneful influence of Charles’s 
English ministers, Laud and Strafford, and 
they urged that the king’s residence at a 
distance from his own country, rendered 
him liable to be misled, both as to the state 
of that country and to the character and 
qualifications of individuals. The king, on 
his part, insisted that the free nomination 
of his ministers was an inalienable part of 
the royal prerogative, which had always 
existed in Scotland, and had never been de- 
nied in England; and at first he firmly re- 
sisted all attempts to deprive him of it. 
The estates, however, were equally resolute 
in pressing for this important concession, 
which the king was at last persuaded re- 
luctantly to grant. He came to the parlia- 
ment in person, and signified his assent to 
their demand in nearly the following words. 
He said, “that he did much wonder that 
they should stand so on quiddities, and 
although he knew how to equivocate, yet he 
did’ protest that he never did nor would 
with them, to whom he would willingly give 
all satisfaction in reason, with safety of his 
honour; and now he granted their request 
absolutely in each circumstance, as it was 
conceived.” This concession gave so much 
joy to the estates, that, so soon as the king 
had announced it, each individual member 
arose and acknowledged it by a profound re- 
verence to the throne. A bill was, there- 
fore, immediately introduced and passed, 
embodying the king’s declaration that, in 
consideration of the difficulty which his dis- 
tance from the country interposed in the 
way of his being sufficiently acquainted with 
the qualifications of candidates for the high 
offices of state in Scotland, he and his suc- 
cessors would in future make choice of such 
officers, with the advice and approbation of 
the estates of parliament, when they were 
sitting, or when they were not sitting, by 
advice of his privy council. It happened 
that nearly all the high offices of state were 
at this moment vacant, and the passing of 
this act was naturally followed by the ap- 


pointment of persons to fill them, which was 
likely, under the circumstances, to be a sub- 
ject of no little jealousy and disagreement. 
As both Argyle and Loudon aspired to the 
lucrative office of treasurer, it was judged 
best to place it in commission. The office 
of chancellor was given to Loudon, and 
he was installed in it with great solem- 
nity, in the presence of the estates, the 
king delivering to him the great seal and 
the mace, after which he took the oaths 
of office, and the lion-king-of-arms then 
placed him in his seat on the right-hand of 
the lord-president of parliament, This cere- 
mony was no sooner performed, than the 
new chancellor arose, and, after bowing to 
the throne, said:— “Preferment comes 
neither from the east, nor from the west, 
but from God alone. I acknowledge I have 
this from your majesty, as from God’s vice- 
gerent on earth, and the fountain of all 
earthly honour here; and I will endeavour 
to answer that expectation your majesty has 
of me, and to deserve the good-will of this 
honourable house, in faithfully discharging 
what you both, without any desert of mine, 
have put upon me.” He then kissed his 
majesty’s hand, and resumed his seat. 
There were two candidates also for the office 
of clerk-register, Johnston, and Gibson of 
Dury; but it was given to Gibson; and 
Johnston was knighted, and appointed one 
of the lords of session by the title of lord 
Warriston. Lanark was re-appointed to the 
office of secretary, The office of lord privy 
seal was given to the earl of Roxburgh; sir 
Thomas Hope of Craigenhall was appointed 
lord-advocate; and sir John Hamilton of 
Orbiston, lord justice-clerk. The yielding 
temper of the king went so far, that he re- 
moved from the bench of judges, the presi- 
dent (sir John Spottiswode) and three others, 
and struck eight names from the list of the 
privy council, at the request of the estates ; 
who, in return, gratified him by relaxing 
their animosity against the incendiaries, 
whose trial was remitted to a committee in 
the recess, while the final determination of 
their sentence was reserved to the king. 
This business of the appointing of ministers 
was disturbed by a very extraordinary affair, 
which historians have distinguished by the 
title of the “incident.” A feeling of ani- 
mosity had gradually arisen between the 
moderate and the more violent portions of 
Charles’s advisers in Scottish affairs, which 
was particularly bitter on the part of the 
latter, and had now been increased by disap- 
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pointment at what they considered as the 
king’s indiscreet concessions to the popular 
party. Their animosity was directed chiefly 
against the marquis of Hamilton, who had 
always given moderate counscls, and .they 
accused him of betraying the king to the 
rebels; and his brother, the earl of Lanark, 
was looked upon with no less suspicion. 
Before his arrest; the unprincipled marquis 
of Montrose had written to the king, assuring 
him that.there. were men, in Scotland ready, 
if encouraged by his royal presence there, to 
charge Hamilton and Argyle with treason, 
and to prove their charge. . From this time 
the king ceased to treat Hamilton with his 
usual confidence, and the marquis’s enemies 
in court became less discreet in showing 
their ill-feeling towards him. Lord Carn- 
wath was reported to have said, “ Now there 
are three kings in Scotland ; but, by God, 
two of them shall lose their heads !” and to 
have made no secret that by these two he 
meant the marquis of Hamilton and the earl 
of Argyle. The matter was inquired into, 
but, as only one witness could be found, it 
was dropped. It was not, however, cold, 
when anew affront: was given by lord Henry 
Kerr, eldest son of the earl of Roxburgh, 
who, in a moment of intoxication, sent the 
lord Crawford, as his second, to tell Hamil- 
ton that he was a juggler to the king, and a 
traitor to king and country, and to chal- 
lenge him to fight. Crawford, who was also 
in liquor, found Hamilton in the presence- 
chamber, and there delivered his message in 
an insolent manner. Hamilton merely told 
him that, if he would return next day, he 
would giye him his answer; but the parlia- 
ment took up the affair, and made a com- 
plaint to the king, and when the marquis 
interfered to obtain their pardon, on account 
of his personal regard for lord Kerr’s father, 
and of the condition in which they were at 
the time of the offence, the states insisted 
that the offenders should publicly confess 
their fault, and ask pardon of the king and 
of the nobleman whose honour they had 
thus attacked. Hamilton seized the occasion 
of this temper of the house to obtain an act 
of the estates, declaring that he was inno- 
cent of these charges, and that he was a 
loyal subject and faithful patriot. Montrose, 
from his prison in Edinburgh castle, con- 
trived to communicate with the king, and to 
repeat his charge of treason against Hamil- 
ton and Argyle, and, if we believe Clarendon, 
he offered Charles his services to make away 
with them both. Hamilton now found that 
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the king treated him with great coldness, 
which was extended also to his brother the 
earl of Lanark, who, surprised and hurt at 
this treatment, took an’ opportunity of ask- 
ing the king if he thought him capable of 
acting intentionally.so. as to merit his dis- 
pleasure. Charles spoke rather evasively, 
telling him that he believed him to be an 
honest man, and had never heard to the 
contrary, hut showing some discontent at 
the eagerness with which Hamilton had 
sought to clear himself from the charges 
thrown out against him by his enemies. 

It was about a fortnight after these occur- 
rences, upon the 2nd.of: October, that, ac- 
cording to the earl of Lanark’s own state- 
ment, general Leslie sent a messenger to the 
parliament-house, to desire Hamilton and 
Argyle, before they returned to court, to go 
to him in his house with as great privacy as 
they could, as he had important information 
to give them. When the two noblemen 
arrived at Leslie’s house, they found with 
the general. a lieutenant-colonel named 
Hurrie, to whom Leslie introduced them, 
telling them that they were under great 
obligations to him. Hurrie then informed 
them that there was a plot against their lives, 
as well as against that of Lanark, and that 
this design was to be put in execution that 
same night in the king’s withdrawing- 
chamber, where the three noblemen were 
to be called in under pretence of conferring 
with the king about some parliament busi- 
ness, and as soon as they entered, two lords 
were to come in by a door communicating 
with the garden, accompanied with two or 
three hundred men, who were either to kill 
them or carry them on board a king’s ship 
which lay in the road. Hurrie gave as his 
authority one captain Stuart. As he had 
only yet one testimony in evidence, Hamil- 
ton thought it prudent to act with caution, 
and, going to the king, he merely told him 
that he had heard that there was some plot 
against his life, but entered into no parti- 
culars. Meanwhile, captain Stuart had been 
sent for, and he confirmed all that Hurrie 
had previously stated. Another officer, one 
lieutenant-colonel Home, and some other 
persons, also declared that they had been 
told to make themselves ready for an impor- 
tant enterprise which was to be executed 
that night, and promised that their fortunes 
should be made if they would assist in the 
design. Hamilton and Argyle, now be- 
coming alarmed, determined to go to court 
no more that night, especially as the hour 
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fixed for the execution of the enterprise was 
near at hand, but sent for the earl of Lanark, 
who was, up to that time, totally ignorant of 
what was going on. He found his brother 
and the earl of Argyle at the house of lord 
Lindsay, and learnt from them the particu- 
lars of the plot, captain Stuart and Hurrie 
being both present, and declaring that they 
were ready to make good their depositions 
at the hazard of their last drop of blood. 
According to further informations, it was 
said that the principal actors in the plot 
were to be the earl of Crawford (the same 
who had behaved so insultingly to Hamilton 
in the presence-chamber), colonel Cochrane, 
and lieutenant-colonel Alexander Stuart, 
and that among those who were privy to it 
were the king himself, the lords Almond, 
Ogilvy, Gray, and Kinpunt, Murray the 
groom of the bed-chamber, and lieutenant- 
colonel Home and captain Stuart already 
mentioned. The marquis of Hamilton and 
the earls of Argyle and Lanark were to be 
summoned to court at midnight, to attend 
upon his majesty on some very urgent busi- 
ness, and on their arrival they were to be 
arrested as traitors, and delivered to the earl 
of Crawford, who was to be ready with a 
strong body of armed men in the garden to 
carry them on board an English frigate 
which was in Leith roads, or to slay them 
in case of resistance. Colonel Cochrane 
was to march with his regiment, then sta- 
tioned at Musselburgh, to overawe the town 
of Edinburgh and secure some of the other 
leading men in parliament; while Montrose 
was to make a desperate attempt to gain 
possession of the castle. 

The three noblemen, warned of their al- 
leged danger by the confessions of Hurrie 
and Stuart, hastily communicated with their 
friends, and then secured themselves for the 
night, while their associates fortified them- 
selves in their houses, and the citizens, 
having caught the alarm, flew to arms, and 
paraded the streets of the capital. Next 
morning the three noblemen wrote to the 
king, to inform him of their reason for ab- 
senting themselves from court the preceding 
night; but Charles showed great discontent 
at their letters, and in the afternoon he 
went to the parliament with a guard of 
nearly five hundred soldiers, described as 
“the worst affected men about him.” The 
three noblemen, rather than run the risk of 
exciting a tumult, which they said they be- 
lieved would have been inevitable had they 
gone with their friends to the parliament- 


house, left the town together, and retired to 
the earl of Lanark’s house at Kinniel. 
When the king and his armed followers 
arrived at the parliament-house, they pro- 
ceeded in a tumultuous manner, and nearly 
forced their way into the outer house, and 
the estates, highly offended, refused to at- 
tend to any business until Leslie had re- 
ceived a commission to guard the parliament 
with all the city bands, the foot regiments 
which were at hand, and some troops of 
horse. The parliament having been thus 
pacified, the king proceeded to complain of 
the absence of the three lords, who he said 
by their causeless alarm had brought upon 
him a vile slander, professing at the same 
time his detestation of all such wicked plots 
as that which was pretended to have been 
formed against them. He further insisted 
upon an immediate trial, in open parliament, 
that his own innocence might be cleared. 
The estates, who had caused the earl of 
Crawford and colonels Cochrane and Stuart 
to be placed under arrest, objected, for some 
reason or other, to a public trial, and pro- 
posed that the investigation should be car- 
ried on before a committee. After some 
debate, the estates persisting in their opinion, 
the king went away dissatisfied. or seve- 
ral days he continued to insist, sometimes, 
it is said, even with tears in his eyes, that 
the investigation should be made in open 
parliament ; but at last he reluctantly yielded 
the point. Several persons concerned, as 
well as others, were called before the com- 
mittee and examined, and it was said that the 
depositions left no doubt of the existence of 
the plot, though nothing transpired directly 
to implicate the king; but, as the records 
have been unfortunately lost, we have no 
means of ascertaining what passed. On the 
whole, as far even as we can now judge, the 
evidence was in favour of the existence of 
the plot, and there were at least strong 
reasons for suspecting that the king was con- 
nected with it. Colonel Cochrane, one of 
the principal conspirators, was proved to 
have had a long interview with him under a 
promise of strict secrecy; and a mysterious 
letter from Montrose to Charles was pro- 
duced, concerning the meaning of which 
that nobleman, when examined, gave very 
unsatisfactory answers. The estates there- 
upon, thinking it probably best to hush up 
the matter, passed a resolution that there 
were sufficient reasons to justify the precau- 
tions taken by the three noblemen for their 
own protection and their retirement from 
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the capital, and letters were addressed to 
them by the parliament and by the king 
inviting them to come back. On their re- 
turn, they seemed entirely to have regained 
the king’s confidence, while they stood 
higher than ever in the favour of the par- 
liament. The earl of Argyle was soon after- 
wards created marquis of Argyle, and gene- 
ral Leslie was nearly at the same time raised 
to the peerage by the title of earl of Leven. 

Meanwhile no little excitement had been 
created in London by the intelligence of the 
plot in Scotland, which had been dispatched 
in all haste by the English commissioners. 
The English parliament had adjourned from 
the 9th of September to the 20th of October, 
leaving, however, a standing committee of 
both houses to act during this vacation. 
This standing committee, on receiving the 
intelligence of the plot to seize the three 
noblemen in Scotland, compared it with 
some rumours which had already been cur- 
rent of something which was to take place 
in that country, and believing that some 
design in connection with it existed in Eng- 
land, they sent to the lord mayor of London, 
requesting him to set strong watches in dif- 
ferent places of the city, and called upon 
the justices of the peace in Middlesex, 
Westminster, and Southwark, to hold them- 
selves in readiness to obey any directions 
they might receive from the earl of Essex 
as commander-in-chief of the forces to the 
south of the Trent. When the parliament 
met on the 20th of October, they found the 
two houses strongly guarded, in consequence 
of Essex’s orders, and Palace-yard filled with 
armed men; and the Scottish conspiracy 
was the first subject of serious deliberation. 
In a conference between the two houses, it 
was determined that the guard should be 
continued at the parliament-house, and that 
an express messenger should be sent imme- 
diately to the commissioners of the parlia- 
ment in Scotland with new instructions 
suited to the occasion. The commissioners 
were assured that both houses did very much 
commend their wisdom in sending them 
timely notice of an accident of such great 
consequence to the peace of both kingdoms, 
' and that they did give them thanks for 
their care therein, They were informed 
that no other public intelligence of this 
occurrence had been received, and that it 
was the desire of both houses that, as long 
as they remained in Scotland, they should 
continue to inform the houses of parliament 


of the further proceedings in that matter, 
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and of such other accidents as might in any 
manner concern the safety of both king- 
doms. ‘The new instructions, dated on the 
22nd of October, were as follows :—“1. 
You shall acquaint his majesty, that by 
your advertisement both houses have taken 
notice of the examinations and confessions 
taken in the parliament of Scotland, con- 
cerning a tumultuous design affirmed to be 
undertaken by the earl of Crawford and 
others, against the persons of the marquis 
of Hamilton, and the earls of Argyle and 
Lanark, and having taken the same into 
consideration, they have here cause to doubt, 
that such ill-affected persons as would dis- 
turb the peace of that kingdom are not 
without some malicious correspondents here ; 
which (if these wicked purposes had taken 
effect in Scotland) would have been ready 
to attempt some such mischievous practises 
as might produce distempers and confusions 
in this kingdom, to the hazard of the public 
peace; for prevention whereof, they have 
given order for strong guards in the cities 
of London and Westminster, and have re- 
solved to take into their care the security of 
the rest of the kingdom. 2. You shall fur- 
ther declare to his most excellent majesty, 
that the states of his parliament here do 
hold it a great matter of importance to the 
kingdom, that the religion, liberty, and peace 
of Scotland be preserved, according to a 
treaty and articles agreed unto by his ma- 
jesty, and confirmed by act of parhament ; 
of which they are bound to be careful, not 
only by public faith in that treaty, but like- 
wise by the duty which they owe to his 
majesty and this kingdom; because they 
hold it will be a great means of preserving 
religion, liberty, and peace in England, Ire- 
land, and his majesty’s other dominions ; 
and that union of all his loyal subjects, 
maintaining the common good of all, will 
be a sure foundation of honour, greatness, 
and security to his royal person, crown, and 
dignity: wherefore they have resolved to 
employ their humble and faithful advice to 
his majesty, the power and interest of the 
parliament, and of this kingdom, for sup- 
pressing of all such as by any conspiracies, 
practises, or other attempts, shall endeavour 
to disturb the peace of Scotland, and to in- 
fringe the articles and the treaty made be- 
twixt the two kingdoms. 3. Thirdly, you 
shall likewise inform the king, that whereas 
orders have been given by his majesty, with 
consent of parliament, for disbanding of the 
garrisons of Carlisle and Berwick ; the first 
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is already wholly disbanded, and all the 
horse and eight companies of foot sent out 
of Berwick, and now five companies remain- 
ing, which likewise should have been dis- 
charged at or before the 15th of this month, 
if they had not been stayed by his majesty’s 
command, signified by Mr. secretary Vane 
to sir Michael Earnley, lieutenant-governor, 
according to direction in that behalf. And 
whereas, by order of parliament, six ships 
have been sent for transporting his majesty’s 
munitions and other provisions in that town 
and in the Holy Island, all which have been 
of very great charge to the commonwealth ; 
wherefore the commons now assembled in 
parliament have declared, that they intend 
to be at no further charge for the longer 
stay and entertainment of those men, or 
for the demurrage of the said ships, if by 
occasion of this direction they are kept out 
longer than was agreed upon.” There was 
a suspicion that these five companies in Ber- 
wick were reserved for some enterprise in 
Scotland, and the parliament was not only 
anxious that they should be disbanded, but 
people in general began to wish that the 
king should return to the south. 

But there was a greater and far more 
disastrous plot in progress in another part of 
the king’s dominions, the sudden explosion 
of which now fell like a thunderbolt in both 
parliaments. It was generally suspected 
that the king was implicated in it, or at the 
least that his tampering with his Irish sub- 
jects, in the hope of obtaining from them a 
support against his parliaments of England 
and Scotland, had led to the sanguinary 
rising which now took place, and it would 
not be easy to quit him entirely of this 
latter degree of complicity. The excitement 
caused by the plot against the three Scot- 
tish nobles in Edinburgh had hardly sub- 
sided, when the first intelligence of the Irish 
rebellion arrived, and was communicated by 
the king to the Scottish parliament. It was 
at first supposed to be only a local rising, of 
no great importance, and a committee of 
parliament having been appointed to take 
the matter into consideration, it was resolved 
that, Ireland being a dependency of the 
English crown, they could not interfere 
until the matter were moved to them by the 
parliament of that country, without running 
the risk of having their motives misinter- 
preted. “If,” they added, “ the insurrection 
be of that importance as the British within 
Ireland are not powerful enough to suppress 
it without greater forces, nor their allies, and 
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that his majesty and parliament of England 
shall think our aid necessary to join with 
them, we conceive that the assistance which 
we can contribute may be in readiness as 
soon as England; and if after resolution 
taken by his majesty, with advice of both 
parliaments, it shall be found necessary that 
we give our present assistance, we shall ‘go 
about it with that speed which may witness 
our dutiful respects for his majesty’s service, 
and our affections to our brethren his ma- 
jesty’s loyal subjects of England and Ire- 
land.” Immediate steps were taken to 
ascertain the forces which could be raised 
for this purpose, and the means of transport ; 
and on the arrival of more authentic news 
of the extent and character of the rebellion, 
the Scots offered to raise ten thousand men, 
and furnish three thousand stand of arms, 
on condition that the expense should be 
reimbursed by the English parliament. 

The latter were highly gratified by the 
cordial feeling displayed by the Scots, and 
they immediately sent new instructions to 
their commissioners. In these they told 
the commissioners :—‘“ You shall humbly 
inform his majesty, that the propositions 
made to the parliament of Scotland, con- 
cerning their assistance for suppressing the 
rebellion in Ireland, have been fully con- 
sidered and debated by both houses of par- 
liament here, and their wise and brotherly 
expressions and proceedings are appre- 
hended and entertained here by us not only 
with approbation, but with thankfulness, 
wherefore we desire that his majesty will be 
pleased, that you, in the name of the lords 
and commons of England, give public thanks 
to the states of the parliament of Scotland, 
for their care and readiness to employ the 
forces of that kingdom for reducing the re- 
bellious subjects of Ireland to their due 
obedience to his majesty and the crown of 
England. You shall further make known 
to his majesty, that in the great and almost 
universal revolt of the natives of Ireland, 
cherished and fomented (as we have cause 
to doubt) by the secret practice and en- 
couragement of some foreign states ill- 
affected to this crown; and that the 
northern parts of that kingdom may with 
much more ease and speed be supplied from 
Scotland than from England; we humbly 
desire and beseech his majesty to make use 
of the assistance of his parliament and sub- 
jects of Scotland, for the present relief of 
those parts of Ireland which lie nearest to 
them, according to the ie te upon 
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and confirmed in. both parliaments, and 
this affectionate and friendly disposition 
now lately expressed.” After speaking of 
their own proceedings for the assistance of 
Ireland, the parliament of England pro- 
ceeds to tell their commissioners :—‘ We 
have just cause to believe that those con- 
spiracies and commotions in Ireland, are 
but the effects of the same councils; and if 
persons of such aims and conditions shall 
continue in credit, authority, and employ- 
ment, the great aids which we shall be en- 
forced to draw from this people for sub- 
duing the rebellion in Ireland, will be ap- 
plied to the fomenting and cherishing of it 
there, and encouraging some such like at- 
tempt by the papists and ill-affected sub- 
jects in England, and in the end to the sub- 
version of religion and destruction of his 
loyal subjects in both kingdoms, and do 
therefore most humbly beseech his majesty 
to change these councils, from which such 
ill courses have proceeded, and which have 
caused so many miseries, and dangers to 
himself and all his dominions; and that he 
will be graciously pleased to employ such 
councils and ministers as shall be approved 
of by his parliament, who are his greatest 
and most faithful council, that so his people 
may with courage and confidence undergo 
the charge and hazard of war, and by their 
bounty and faithful endeavours, with God’s 
blessing, restore to his majesty and this 
kingdom that honour, peace, safety, and 
prosperity, which they have enjoyed in 
former times. And if herein his majesty 
shall not vouchsafe to condescend to our 
humble supplications, although we shall 
always continue with reverence and faith- 
fulness to his person and to his crown, and 
to perform those duties of service and obe- 
dience to which by the laws of God and 
this kingdom we are obliged, yet we shall 
be forced, in discharge of the trust which 
we owe to the state and those whom we re- 
present, to resolve upon some such way of 
defending Ireland from the rebels, as may 
concur to the securing ourselves from such 
mischievous councils and designs as have 
lately been and still are in practice and 
agitation against us, as we have just cause 
to believe; and commend these aids and 
contributions, which this great necessity 
shall require, to the custody and disposing 
of such persons of honour and fidelity as we 
have cause to confide in. As touching the 
wages and other charges needful which this 
assistance will require, we would have you 
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in our name to beseech his majesty to com- 
mend it to our brethren the estates of the 
parliament of Scotland, to take it into their 
care, on the behalf of his majesty and this 
kingdom, to make such agreements with all 
the commanders and soldiers to be em- 
ployed, as they would do in the like case 
for themselves, and to let them know, 
for our parts, we do wholly rely upon their 
honourable and friendly dealing with us, 
and will take care that satisfaction be made 
accordingly. You shall represent to his 
most excellent majesty this our humble and 
faithful declaration, that we cannot without 
much grief remember the great miseries, 
burthens, and distempers which have for 
divers years afflicted all his kingdoms and 
dominions, and brought them to the last 
point of ruin-and destruction; all which 
have issued from the cunning, false, and 
malicious practices of some of those who 
have been admitted into very near places of 
council and authority about him, who have 
been favourers of popery, superstition, and 
innovation, subverters of religion, honour, 
and justice, factors for promoting the de- 
signs of foreign princes and states, to the 
great apparent danger of his royal person, 
crown, and dignity, and of all his people ; 
authors of false scandals and jealousies be- 
twixt his majesty and his loyal subjects, 
enemies to the peace, union, and confidence 
betwixt him and his parliament, which is 
the surest foundation of prosperity and 
greatness to his majesty, of comfort and 
hope to them; that by their councils and 
endeavours, those great sums which have 
been lately drawn from the people have 
been either consumed unprofitably, or in 
the maintenance of such designs as have 
been mischievous and destructive to the 
state; and whilst we have been labouring to 
support his majesty to purge out the cor- 
ruption and restore the decays both of 
church and state, others of their faction 
and party have been contriving, by violence 
and force, to suppress the liberty of parlia- 
ment, and endanger the safety of those who 
have opposed such wicked and pernicious 
courses.” 

This plain-spoken declaration, and intel- 
ligence of the formidable “ remonstrance” 
which the English parliament were pre- 
paring, determined the king to hasten his 
return. The Scottish parliament, which 
was the longest that had ever been held, 
hurried through a number of acts, some of 
which were of importance for the freedom 


and efficiency of their acts and delibera- 
tions, as well for the regular administration 
of justice. The daily salary of the com- 
missioners or representatives of shires was 
fixed at five pounds Scots, and each com. 
missioner was to have in future a separate 
vote, instead of being, as formerly, reckoned 
as only one vote for each county, whatever 
might be the number of its representatives. 
New regulations were made for the commis- 
sary courts; something was done for the 
encouragement of learning; and measures 
were adopted for reducing the turbulence of 
the highlanders in the north. The parlia- 
ment closed its proceedings on the 17th of 
November, after resolving that another par- 
liament should meet on the first Tuesday in 
June, 1644. The king was persuaded with 
difficulty from closing the session with a 
protest that nothing which had passed in 
the parliament should be held prejudicial 
to his prerogative, and hesitated not to 
encourage among his friends the private 
assurance that he had only consented to 
the acts of this parliament under the pres- 
sure of necessity, and that so soon as he had 
got the upper hand of the covenanters he 
would annul them all. Nevertheless, all 
parties seemed well satisfied, and, on the 
evening of the day on which the session 
closed, the king gave a splendid banquet in 
the great gallery of Holyrood-house. Before 
his departure from Edinburgh, he tried to 
conciliate the nobles by various favours ; gave 
the temporalities of the dean of the chapel- 
royal to Alexander Henderson; made some 
arrangements, though inefficient ones, for 
the more regular and better support of the 
ministers in general; and allotted some por- 
tions of the old ecclesiastical revenues to 
the universities. Charles arrived in London 
on the 25th of November, and was received 
by the citizens with great ceremony. 

A national assembly had been held at the 
same time with the parliament. It met at 
St. Andrews, but it was adjourned thence 
to Edinburgh for the convenience of such of 


; the lay elders as were members of parlia- 


ment, and it was arranged that the meetings 
of the assembly should be held in the fore- 
noon, while those of parliament were held 
in the afternoon. The earl of Wemyss, as 
royal commissioner, opened the proceedings 
with a letter from the king, full of the same 
kindly feelings and promises of which he was 
now so lavish to all classes of his Scottish 
subjects, and which the assembly acknow- 
ledged with the warmest professions of gra- 


titude. Much of the assembly’s time was 
again occupied with the subject of private 
meetings, which had not ceased to be agi- 
tated between Mr. Henry Guthrie and the 
laird of Leckie. Many of the most en- 
lightened of the presbyterian ministers were 
in favour of private meetings, and disap- 
proved of the act on the subject which had 
been passed at Aberdeen, and some of the 
most respectable citizens of Edinburgh, 
where such meetings were in great repute, 
called earnestly for its repeal. Others again, 
especially among the more rigorous presby- 
terians, looked upon these private meetings 
with great apprehension, as calculated to 
lead at once to independency, which was 
now a subject of great alarm to them. To 
set the matter at rest, a private conference 
of some of the leading members of the pre- 


deliberation, they prepared an act which was 
calculated to guard against extremes on either 
side, and which was subsequently adopted 
by the assembly. The wording of this act 
pictures to us strongly the religious feeling 
of the day, and shows at the same time the 
anxiety of the kirk to preserve peace and 
harmony within itself. ‘ In order,” we are 
told in the preamble, “to prevent the dis- 
honouring the name of God before men, 
the assembly find it necessary to stir u 

themselves, and to provoke all others, both 
ministers and people of all degrees, not only 
to the religious exercises of public worship 
in the congregation, but of private worship 
in their families, and of every one by them- 
selves apart ; but also to the duties of mutual 
edification, instruction, admonition, exhort- 
ing one another to forwardness in religion, 
and comforting one another in whatsoever 
distress.” Yet the act goes on to say, “ be- 
cause the best means have been and may 
still be despised or abused, and particularly 
the duty of mutual edification, which hath 
been so little in use and so few know how 
to perform in the right manner, may be on: 
the one part subject to the working of un- 
godly men, who cannot endure in others 


themselves, and on the other, the many 
errors into which the godly through their 
weakness may fall, or by the craftiness of 
others may be drawn into, such as error, 


despising of others; pressing above the 
common calling of christians, and usurping 
that which is proper to the pastoral voca- 
tion; idle and unprofitable questions, un- 
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charitable censurings, neglect of duties, 
meddling with other men’s matters, and 
many similar errors in doctrine, charity, 
and manners; therefore the assembly, ear- 
nestly desiring to promote the work of re- 
formation, and to have the comfort and 
power of true godliness sensible to every 
soul, and religion to be universally practised 
in every family, charge all the ministers and 
members of this church, that, according to 
their several places and vocations, they en- 
deavour to suppress the mocking of religious 
exercises, especially by those who cast foul 
aspersions and factious or odious names upon 
the godly, on the one hand; and on the 
other, that they be aware lest, under the 
name or pretext of religious exercises, other- 
wise lawful and necessary, they fall into any 
of those abuses which occasion scandal and 
are contrary to truth and peace; and pres- 
byteries and synods are directed to take 
order with such as transgress in either 
respect.” In spite of all these precautions, 
several very eminent ministers of the kirk, 
such as Mr. David Dickson and Mr. Cant, 
were suspected of a leaning towards inde- 
pendency, and these suspicions had been 
conyeyed eyen to the presbyterians in Eng- 
land. In this latter country, presbyterianism 
had made great advances since the visit of 
the Scottish ministers who attended on the 
commissioners for the treaty, and it was 
accompanied with all that intolerance to- 
wards other sects which was subsequently 
the cause of so many evils. While this 
question of private worship was in agitation, 
a number of presbyterian ministers in and 
about London wrote a letter to the assem- 
bly, partly to congratulate them on their 
triumph over the episcopalian party and 
to inform them of their hope of seeing the 
presbyterian discipline established in the 
south, and partly to ask their opinion 
concerning the independents. “ Almighty 
God,” they said, “having now of his in- 
finite goodness raised up our hopes of re- 
moving the yoke of episcopacy, under which 
we haye so long groaned, sundry other forms 
of church government are by sundry sorts 
of men projected to be set up in the room 
thereof, the chief of which is independency, 
a system which asserts that every separate 
congregation forms a complete church within 
itself, subject to the authoritative interference 
of no other, and possessing all the powers re- 
quisite for conducting the spiritual concerns 
of its members.” They added, that they 
understood “some famous and eminent 
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brethren” among the Scots themselves did 
“somewhat incline unto an approbation of 
that way of government.” The assembly 
returned an answer to the English brethren, 
assuring them of the interest they took in 
their religious prosperity, and of their joy 
at the near prospect of the downfall of the 
hierarchy, and urging strongly the presby- 
terian form of government, although they 
recommended forbearance towards the inde- 
pendents. ‘“ We have learnt by long expe- 
rience,” they said, “ever since the time of 
the reformation, and specially after the two 
kingdoms have been, in the great goodness 
of God to both, united under one head and 
monarch, but most of all of late, which is 
not unknown to you, what danger and con- 
tagion in matter of kirk government, of 
divine worship, and of doctrine, may come 
from one kirk ‘to the other, which, beside 
all other reasons, make us pray to God, and 
to desire you, and all that love the honour 
of Christ and the peace of these kirks and 
kingdoms, heartily to endeavour that there 
might be in both kirks one confession, 
one directory for public worship, one ca- 
techism, and one form of kirk govern- 
ment; and if the Lord, who hath done 
great things for us, shall be pleased to 
hearken unto our desires, and to accept of 
our endeavours, we shall not only have a 
sure foundation for a permanent peace, but 
shall be strong in God against the rising 
and spreading of heresy and schism among 
ourselves, and of invasion from foreign ene- 
mies.” Among other acts of the assembly 
was the appointment of a committee to 
consider those remote parts the highlands 
and the isles of Orkney, Zetland, and the 
Hebrides, for the purpose of procuring the 
settlement of ministers among them. Wise 
resolutions were passed for the promotion 
of learning, as a thing on which the good 
estate both of church and commonwealth 
depended mainly. It was recommended 
that the universities and colleges, then very 
poor, should be provided with sufficient 
revenues out of the rents of prelacies, col- 
legiate or chapter churches, or such like;- 
that, for keeping up a correspondence and 
communion between all the universities and 
colleges, which would be highly advan- 
tageous to the promotion of their objects, 
there should be a yearly meeting, at such 
times and places as should be agreed upon, 
of commissioners from every university and 
college, to consult upon their common 
affairs, and mature plans for their common 
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good to be laid before parliament and as- 
semblies; and that special care should be 
had in future that the professorships of 
divinity in every university should be filled 
with the ablest men and best affected to 
the order and reformation of the kirk. The 
good which would have arisen from regu- 
lations like these cannot be doubted; but 
the troubles which were now rapidly ap- 
proaching hindered them from being car- 
ried into effect. The general assembly, 
after resolving that their next meeting 
should be held at St. Andrews, on the third 
Wednesday in July, 1642, closed their ses- 
sion on the 9th of August, and therefore 
before the king’s arrival in Scotland. 

In the great events which followed so 
rapidly the king’s return to England, the 
Scots had no direct influence. There can 
be little doubt that, before he went into 
Scotland, he contemplated an attempt to 
suppress his English parliament by force, 
and that he hoped to gain over the Scots 
so that, if they did not actually assist him, 
they might be neutral and look on quietly 
while he overcame their brethren in the 
south. Charles was unsuccessful in his de- 
sign in Scotland, partly by his own impru- 
dence, or rather, perhaps, by that of his 
friends and advisers. The violent royalist 
party, those who were for sacrificing every- 
thing to the king’s prerogative, and who 
were led in Scotland by Traquair and Mon- 
trose, now ruled in the king’s counsels, and 
were leading him on to desperate courses. 
The plot against Hamilton, Argyle, and 
Lanark, seems to have originated with the 
latter; it had the effect of crushing entirely 
the slowly returning affection of the cove- 
nanters for their king, of whose deceit and 
treachery they had already had so many 
Convinced by the “ incident,” 
as it was called, that the king had never 
relinquished his design of crushing their 
liberties, and irritated by the contemptuous 
threats which were held out by his parti- 
sans, they determined to knit closer their 
alliance with the English parliament; and, 
taking the hint from the parliamentary com- 
missioners sent. to Scotland during the 
king’s visit, they now made the Irish rebel- 
lion a pretext for sending parliamentary 
commissioners to London, who, while nomi- 
nally treating only about the sending of 
troops to Ireland, were really managing a 
correspondence between the popular leaders 
in the two countries. 

Tn England, the return of the king was 


immediately followed by the disagreement 
between him and the parliament on the 
subject of guards for the latter, Then came 
the presentation of the remonstrance, which 
was followed by events that could leave no 
doubt of the king’s hostile designs. One of 
the first of these was the withdrawal of the 
bishops from parliament, and their protest 
against the legality of all acts of parliament 
passed in their absence, a proceeding which 
was adopted under the king’s directions, 
and was exactly in character with the policy 
he usually adopted, when, obliged to yield 
to necessity, while he pretended to act with 
candour, he employed a third party to act 
so as to leave him, after having gained his 
point, a loop-hole by which to nullify the 
concessions which had been the price of it. 
In this instance it was disastrous only to the 
bishops, who were charged with treason, 
and committed to the Tower. The king’s 
intention to have recourse to force was now 
more openly talked of, and he began to put 
it into execution by the impeachment of 
lord Kimbolton and the five members of the 
house of commons, and by his personal visit 
to the latter house in search of them, and 
the great quarrel between the king and the 
parliament in consequence of this flagrant 
breach of privilege. The king, now placed 
in a false position, withdrew to Windsor, 
and began to make secret preparations for 
raising an army of his own. 

It was at this critical moment that the 
Scottish commissioners in London offered 
themselves as mediators. On the 15th of 
January, 1642, they addressed to the king 
at Windsor a paper in the following 
words ;—‘ We, your majesty’s humble and 
faithful subjects, considering the mutual 
relation betwixt your majesty’s kingdoms 
of Scotland and England is such as they 
must stand or fall together, and the dis- 
turbance of the one must needs disquiet 
and distemper the peace of the other, as 
hath been often acknowledged by them 
both, and especially in the late treaty which 
is ratified in parliament and confirmed by 
the public faith of the estates of your ma- 
jesty’s ancient and native kingdom of Scot- 
land, so that they are bound to maintain the 
peace and liberties of one another, being 
highly concerned therein as the assured 
means of the safety and preservation of 
their own; and finding ourselves warranted 
and obliged by all means to labour to keep 
a right understanding between your majesty 
and your people, to confirm that brotherly 
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affection betwixt the two nations, to advance 
their unity by all such ways as may tend to 
the glory of God, and peace of the church 
and state of both kingdoms, and so proffer 
our service for removing all jealousies and 
mistakes which may arise betwixt your ma- 
jesty and this kingdom, and our best endea- 
vours for the better establishment of the 
affairs and quiet of the same, that both 
your majesty’s kingdoms of Scotland and 
England may be united in the enjoying of 
their liberties in peace under your majesty’s 
sceptre, which is the most assured founda- 
tion of your majesty’s honour and greatness, 
and of the security of your royal person, 
crown, and dignity. We have taken the 
boldness to assure your majesty, that we 
are heartily sorry and grieved to behold 
these distractions which increase daily be- 
twixt your majesty and your people, and 
which we conceive are entertained by the 
wicked plots and practises of papists, pre- 
lates, and their adherents, whose aim in all 
these troubles has not been only to prevent 
all further reformation, but also to subvert 
the purity and truth of religion within all 
your majesty’s kingdoms, for which end 
their constant endeavours have been to stir 
up divisions betwixt your majesty’s people, 
by their questioning the authority of parlia- 
ments, the lawful liberties of the subjects, 
and real weakening of your majesty’s power 
and authority, nay, all upon the pretence of 
extending the same, whereof by God’s pro- 
vidence being disappointed in your majesty’s 
kingdom of Scotland, these have now con- 
verted their mischievous councils, conspira- 
cies, and attempts to procure these distem- 
pers in your majesty’s kingdoms of England 
and Ireland. And therefore according to 
our duty to your majesty, to satisfy our 
brotherly affection to this kingdom, and 
acquit ourselves of the trust imposed in us, 
we do make offer of our humble endeavours 
for composing of these differences, and for 
that purpose do beseech your majesty in 
these extremities, to have recourse to the 
sound and faithful advice of the honourable 
houses of parliament, and to repose there- 
upon as the only assured and happy means 
to establish the prosperity and quiet of this 
kingdom, and in the depth of your royal 
wisdom to consider and prevent these ap- 
| prehensions of fear which may possess the 

hearts of your majesty’s subjects in your 
other kingdoms, if they shall conceive the 
authority of parliament and the rights and 
liberties of the subjects to be here called in 
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question; and we are confident that if your 
majesty shall be graciously pleased to take 
in good part, and give ear to these our 
humble and faithful desires, that the suc- 
cess of your majesty’s affairs, howsoever 
perplexed, shall be happy to your majesty 
and joyful to all your people, over whom 
that your majesty may long and prospe- 
rously reign is the fervent and constant 
prayer of us your majesty’s faithful subjects 
and servants.” 

The following paper was sent at the same 
time to the English parliament: — “ Our 
treaty concerning the Irish affairs being so 
often interrupted by the emergent distrac- 
tions, gives us occasion to desire your lord- 
ships and those noble gentlemen of the 
house of commons, for to present to the 
honourable houses of parliament, that we 
having taken to our consideration the mani- 
fold obligations of the kingdom of Scotland 
to our native and gracious sovereign, his 
person and government, confirmed and 
multiplied by the great and recent favours 
bestowed by his majesty on that kingdom, 
at his last being there, and settling the 
troubles thereof; and considering the 
mutual interest of the kingdoms in the wel- 
fare and prosperity of each other, acknow- 
ledged and established in the late treaty, 
and finding ourselves warranted and obliged 
by all means to labour to keep a right 
understanding betwixt the king’s majesty 
and his people, to confirm that brotherly 
affection begun between the two nations, to 
advance their unity by all such ways as 
may tend to the glory of God and peace of 
the church and state of both kingdoms; to 
render thanks to the parliament of England 
for their assistance given to the kingdom of 
Scotland in settling the late troubles thereof, | 
wherein. next to the providence of God and 
the king’s majesty’s justice and goodness, 
they do acknowledge themselves most be- 
holden to the mediation and brotherly kind- 
ness of the kingdom of England, and proffer 
ourselves to interpose for removing all | 
jealousies and mistakes which may arise | 
betwixt the king’s majesty and this kingdom, 
and our best endeavours for the better estab- 
lishment of the affairs and quiet of the same. 
We do, therefore, in the name of the par- 
liament and kingdom of Scotland, acknow- 
ledge ourselves, next to the providence of | 
God and his majesty’s justice and goodness, | 
most beholden to the mediation and brotherly | 
kindness of the kingdom of England in many | 
respects, especially in condescending to the | 
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king’s majesty coming to Scotland in the 
midst of their great affairs, whereof we have 
tasted the sweet and comfortable fruits, and 
do heartily wish the like happiness to this 
kingdom. And as we are heartily sorry to 
find our hopes thereof deferred by the pre- 
sent distractions growing daily here to a 
greater height, and out of sense thereof 
have taken the boldness to send our humble 
and faithful advice to the king’s most excel- 
lent majesty for remedying of the same to 
the just satisfaction of his people, so out of 
our duty to his majesty, and to testify our 
brotherly affection to this kingdom, and 
acquit ourselves of the trust imposed upon 
us, we do most earnestly beseech the most 
honourable houses, in the depth of their 
wisdoms, to think timeously upon the 
fairest and fittest ways of composing all 
present differences, to the glory of God, the 
good of the church and state of both king- 
doms, and to his majesty’s honour and con- 
tentment; wherein, if our faithful endea- 
vours may be any way useful, we shall be 
most ready at all occasions to contribute the 
same.” 

This proceeding of the Scottish com- 
missioners was well received by the English 
house of commons, who, on the 16th of 
January, ordered sir Philip Stapleton to 
assure them “that the parliament is much 
satisfied with that large testimony of fidelity 
in them to the king, and affection to this 
state, and do hereby declare that what they 
have done is very acceptable to this house, 
and that they will continue their care and 
endeavours to remove the present distrac- 
tions, as also to confirm and preserve the 
union between the two nations.” The king, 
on the contrary, was extremely offended at 
the interference of the Scots. After a delay 
of four days, he returned them the following 
answer, by the earl of Lanark, on the 19th of 
January :—“ We have thought fit to require 
you to repair to the commissioners from our 
parliament of Scotland, and let them know, 
that we expected, before they should have 
interested themselves in any manner of way 
betwixt us and our parliament of England, 
they would (according to our desire expressed 
to them by our letter of the 13th instant) have 
acquainted uswith their resolution in private ; 
and that for the time coming we are very 
confident (out of the respect due to us from 
them, and their earnest desires to shun mis- 
takes and disputes) they will no way engage 
themselves in these present differences, 
without first they communicate their inten- 


tions with us in private, whereby all jealou- 
sies and suspicions may be removed, and 
they better enabled to do us service.” This 
was followed, on the 26th of January, by a 
letter to the earl of Lanark, in which the 
king said :—“ As it hath been always our 
care and study to have a right understanding 
betwixt us and our subjects of Scotland, so 
nothing can joy us more than to hear the 
effects thereof to be such, as that they in 
peace and quietness enjoy the benefit of our 
courts of justice; and that under our go- 
vernment they reap the fruits of those sound 
and wholesome laws established in that king- 
dom by us and our predecessors for their 
good and happiness. We cannot but take 
kindly from you, your representing unto us 
the miseries and afflictions to which our 
good subjects of Ireland are reduced through 
the inhuman and unheard of cruelty of the 
rebels there. We, on our part, have left 
nothing undone which we thought could 
express how sensible we are of their suf- 
ferings; but the present distractions of 
this kingdom do both delay the sending 
of those necessary assistances and supplies 
which they ought to expect from hence, 
and prolong the treaty with our commis- 
sioners of Scotland; so that, if some ex- 
traordinary course be not taken for their 
present supply, it is not like their miseries 
will end sooner than their days. The con- 
sideration whereof induceth us to require 
you to move our council, that these forces 
that are already on foot in Scotland may be 
presently sent over thither, and we will 
oblige ourselves to see them readily and 
punctually paid by this parliament, which, if 
they shall refuse to-do, we will engage our 
own revenues, rather than delay so good and 
necessary a work; to which purpose, we 
shall issue forth such commissions, and 
give such warrants under our own great seal 
of England, as our council of Scotland shall 
think necessary for their service, and grant 
all such their desires for the advancement 
of that work as in reason can be demanded 
from us, and therefore do require you with 
all possible diligence to return us their reso- 
lutions herein, which we are confident will 
be such as will testify their respect to us 
and affection to their distressed brethren in 
Ireland. And now we are confident we 
shall not need to remember you of those 
dutiful expressions of respect and fidelity 
you made to us at our late being in Scot- 
land, for the same which produced those 
expressions will induce you to make them 
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good by your actions. We remember well, 
you expressed your readiness to use both 
life and fortune for the maintenance of our 
temporal power, and even in matters eccle- 
siastical, though you wished uniformity 
therein betwixt the two nations, yet ‘you 
would not interest yourselves in these dif- 
ferences further than should be with our 
knowledge and good liking. We wish our 
commissioners of Scotland had taken that 
course, and not meddled, nor offered to 
mediate betwixt us and this parliament, be- 
fore they had first made their intentions 
known to us in private, according to our 
express desire, nor made their private ad- 
vice publicly known unto both houses, which 
is now in print. We did conceive the in- 
tention of the commission granted to them 
by us in parliament was for finishing the 
remainder of the treaty, for settling of trade 
and commerce, and keeping a right under- 
standing between the two nations, not be- 
twixt us and our parliament here. It is 
true, they were to receive their particular 
instructiéns from the council, which we be- 
lieve to have been limited to these generals, 
which certainly never could have reached 
this particular, but in so far as we shall first 
know and approve of it, which truly we con- 
ceive to be the only means to shun those 
suspicions and jealousies that might breed 
any interruption of that happy understand- 
ing that is now established betwixt us and 
our native kingdom. Herein we expect your 
best endeavours as a real testimony of your 
affection to our service. We do likewise 
think fit that a double of all such instruc- 
tions as have already been given, or shall 
hereafter be given, to the commissioners, 
be sent unto us, which will exceedingly 
conduce to the shunning of unnecessary 
mistakings. And in case there come any 
dispute betwixt us and our parliament here, 


about the nomination of officers and coun- 


cillors, we hope you will remember upon 


what grounds we were induced to yield in 
this particular to the desires of our subjects 
in Scotland, it being our necessary absence 
from that our native country, and you in 
private did often promise upon occasion to 
declare that this kingdom ought not to 
urge it as a precedent for the like to them, 
the reasons not being the same, therefore 
now you are to think upon the most conve- 
nient way to make good that promise, and 
labour to prevent so great an inconvenience 
unto us, which we expect from you as one 
of the most acceptable services can be done 
unto us.” To this, the king added with his 
own hand, “I have commanded this my 
servant, Mtingo Murray, to tell you some 
things which I think not fit to write; there- 
fore desiring you to trust what he will say 
to you from me, I will now only add that 
your affections rightly expressed to me (at 
this time) will do me an unspeakable ser- 
vice, to the effecting of which I expect much 
from your particular affection and dexterity.” 
It is evident that the king, now on the 
eve of his final breach with the pajament 
was fearful that the Scots might take part 
with the latter, and that the troops, raised 
for service in Ireland, might be used against 
himself. He seems to have suspected that 
the Scottish commissioners had private in- 
structions to act in conjunction with the 
English parliament. Events now followed 
each other with extraordinary rapidity, 
Little more than a month after the date 
of Charles’s letter to the earl of Lanark, 
he left London for the north. On the 28rd 
of April, he was refused admittance into 
Hull; and, after preparations had been 
made on both sides for the approaching 
struggle, Charles set up his standard at 
Nottingham on the 25th of August. 
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